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NOTES FOR THE MONTH. 

The acheme for the formation of Agricultural Credit yocieties 
under Section 2 of the Agricultural Credits Act has made little 
. progress up to the present. One obstacle 

has been the rate of interest on advances 
Credit Societies. Ministry to societies, which on the 

initiation of the scheme was fixed at 5 per cent. This has now 
been reduced to current Bank Bate with a minimum of 4 per 
cent., so that this obstacle has been removed. . A leaflet has 
been issued explaining the method of forming societies, and 
if the scheme outlined in the leaffet were taken up it shofild 
prove of great advantage to small farmers.and others in enabling 
them to purchase live stock and requtfements on extended credit. 
It is not usually practicable or desirable for a society to be 
formed exclusively ' of prospective borrowers, and the method 
suggested in the leaflet is that such societies can best be 
promoted through the agency of existing co-operative societies 
or other organisations, who will take up shares in the Credit 
Societies without being actual borrowers. Under such an 
arrangement the share capital subscribed by the co-operative 
society, or other organisation, combined with the shares taken 
up by prospective borrowers and with the proportionate Govern- 
ment advance, would put the society on a sound footing. 

The following extracts from the leaflet may be quoted.: — ■ 
The method provided by the Act involves the. establishment 
of Agricultural Credit Societies which Mre financed partly by 
the paid-up capital on shares taken by members and partly by 
money advanced by the State. 

Altlin n gh the Government advance to' a society under the 
Act is on a very liberal scale, it must be remembered that a 
society cannot, as a rule, be formed- exclusively by borrowers. 

This difficulty can be got over either by inducing persons 
to take shares in the society who do not themselves wish to 
obtain loans, or by each member taking more shares. As the 
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iug loans will not usually wish to iiivost more mouoy in th© 
society than is necessary, tho former roothod is the one which 
must in ordinary cases be 'adopted. 

As it may not always be easy to find persons who, without 
any direct benefit to themselves, are willing to invest money 
in Co-operative Credit Societies, the Ministry think that the 
most hopeful method of proceeding is through existing 
Co-operative Trading Societies. The object of the loan in tlie 
majority of instances will be to enable the borrower to purchase 
agricultural requisites such as fertilisers, seeds, live slock, 
implements, etc., and the natural course is to adapt the scheme 
to the ordinary conditions of trade so that the loan and the 
purchase (which is the object of the loan) are made through the 
same channels at the same time. 

This can be accomplished where a Co-operative Trading 
■Society is prepared to promote a Co-operativo Credit Society 
and to take up shares in it proportionate to the anlicipated 
fiemand. In such- a case a member of the Trading Society 
wishing to make a fairly extensive purchase of agricultural 
requisites could take shares in the Credit Society and by a book- 
keeping transaction would pay the Trading Society for his 
purchase, the amount being^^harged to him as a loan from the 
Credit Society. The adoption of the above proposal by 
Co-operative Trading Sodeties would be to the benefit of those 
farmers and small holders who wished to make purchases on a 
system of deferred payments as contemplated by tho Act. and 
it would also seem to be to the advantage -of Ctt-opendivc Triid- 
ing Societies as it would in effect enable them to provide eivdit 
facilities for their customers on a larger scnl(! than they would 
otherwise he able to offer. 

Persons interested shmtld apply to the Ministry for a copy 
of Leaflet No. 311. 

' • * • « « « 


A STATEMENT was given in the March issue of this Journal 
setting out the provisional conditions on which loans will be 
Tn ne¥ AovSmil Ministry to co-operative socio- 

ties engaged in the preparation and 
sS£ marketi4 of .gricaltaTal 

® ' The Ministry is now prepared to receive 

. applications, and orgfinisafions which desire to make application 
S'hould apply for a form which indicates tho particulars which 
hre required in order to enable tho Ministry tn consider the 
matter. 
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Power Farming: 
Model 

Demonstration at 
the Wembley 
Exhibition. 


•A MODEL which is to be exhibited in the Government Pavilion 
at the British Empire Exhibition by the Machinery Branch 
of the Ministry, illustrates up-to-date 
methods of power farming and a modern 
type of farm buildings. While the exhibit 
cannot claim to be exhaustive, it serves as 
a useful indication of the use of mechanical 
power for the several field operations, and 
the utilisation of 'electricity for operating farm machinery and 
for' other purposes. 

The field operations shown include ploughing with steam 
tackle, a method of which Great Britain may perhaps' with 
justice claim to be the.hoine. The tractor* will also operate 
ploughs, including sub-soiling ploughs.* While the practice 
of sub-soiling is not new, much yet needs to .be investigated 
both as , to the best methods of dealing with “ hard-pan. ” soils 
and the relative merits of sub-soiling proper, which disturbs the 
under-soil without bringing it up, and deep-ploughing, which 
bring the lower soil to the surface. The tractor will also* be 
seen working* two mowers, a method which trials, conducted 
in 1922, proved to be very economifcal on fairly large areas. 

It will further be seen with a hay-loader and, as. an object 
lesson of what will not pay, with’ a single binder. A single 
binder is not a sufficient load for a tractor, and when a tractor 
is not working up to its full capacity there is necessarily a 
waste of fuel.- The draw-bar pull for two binders in a heavy 
•crop of wheat is approximately 1,260 lb., which is well within 
the capacity of the average tractor. A tractor with two binders, 
given a field sufficiently large for their operations, may be 
expected to effect, a saving of about 16 per cent. 

The tractor will also be shown operating a mole-plough wliich 
gives occasion for an exhibit illustrating the benefits of drainage 
■generally, whether the less expensive lu'ocess of mole-ploughing, ‘ 
or the more costly, but highly remunerative method of tile 
draining be adopted. • Two miniature plots will be included, 
■one drained, the other undrained, and the effects of a system 
of drainage on the hay crop will be demonstrated. 

The other section of the exhibit — that ivhich shows the 
farmstead. — should prove particularly attractive. It is naturally 
impossible to prescribe any one- type of arrangement as gener- 
ally suitable. Much will necessarily depend on thfe natural 

* Acooimts of the trials in sub-soiling which are heinfi; eondiioted by the 
Ministry have appeared! in the* following issues of this Journal: Jan. 
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features of the situation, souiethiii'f too oti iutlivuliial pnaJileo- 
tions. Again, tJio extent of the ae.reago to be sorvinl In' I lie 
farmstead is an important point to Ije eonsidcred. fl'he exhiliit 
will illustrate the best methods of aoeurinji; the three nutin 
essentials, both for man and boast, of light, ventilation ami 
sanitation, and will give some indication as to how, by careful 
arrangement of all the various buildings, the most ofTicienl and 
least costly working may be secured. The farmstead i.s aiTunged 
in the form- of a rectangle or court — forming an open yard — 
rather to the back and to the side of the dwelling house. The 
dwelling house is shown facing south. It is equipped with a 
wireless, installation for the receipt of weather reports, with a 
private telephone exchange connecting all the various buildings, 
and with electricity for lighting and heating. 

The same care has been taken in the model as shotild be 
taken in actual practice in the arrangement of the dairy build- 
ing. This is as it were a factory for the production of human 
food and the sanitary requirements of light, ventilation, 
drainage and cleanliness can never be too pointedly emjdiasiscd. 
The building (as careful observers will gather from the wcalhc.r- 
vane on the farmholiseT has its main axis lying north and 
south, tl^js position being most convenient to ensure that as 
much direct sunlight as poissible shall reach the stalls during 
the course of the day. The stall fittings are constructed of 
steel, -with concrete mangers and floors. 

To the casual observer of the ordinary faim nothing perhajw 
used to appear so neglected as the farm implemente. These, 
however, are ceasing to be the simple inexpensive appliances 
which served our forefathers, and both on account of their cost, 
and in the intere.st of their prolonged cflBciency, require careful 
and adequate housing. 

The power-house, which is also shown, is quite a modern 
addition to the farm. The power will be provided, in this case, 
by a windmill of the Airolite type, provided with storage 
batteries. In the rickyard will be noticed a thrashing imudiine 
with stack-feeder and elevator driven by a tractor. Here also 
will be illustrated the new method of drying crops by artificial 
means, in which experiments were last year conducted by the . 
Ministry. There will also be shown a model silo with silage 
cutter and blower elevator complete. The barnyard is provided 
with tramway tracks, •with trolleys for the conveyance of food 
and manure. 
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Aerangembnts are now well advanced £or the fourth Inter- 
national Seed Testing Congress which is to be held in London 
_ , 4 .* 1 ““d Cambridge during the second week of 

mter^wonai principal countries 

M es mg world, and in particular those where 

ongress. Official Seed Testing Station is estab- 

lished, have appointed official delegates to attend. The organisa- 
tion of the Congress, which is on similar lines to that of the 
previous International Seed Testing Congress held at Copen- 
hagen in 1921, is being carried out by a small Committee set up 
by the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. Most of the 
meetings will take place at the National Institute of Agricultural 
Botany, Cambridge, and papers on various phases of seed 
testing will be contributed by certain of the delegates, and 
subsequently discussed. In addition, visits to the British Empire 
Exhibition at Wembley, Rothamsted Experimental Station at 
Harpenden, and the School of Agriculture and other places of 
interest in Cambridge will be organised. 

*• * * ^ ‘ ^ « 

Milk records which are taken under the auspices of the local 
societies operating in connection with the Milk Recording Scheme 
A Fine Ministry often show surprising 

luruiriTi •RAPfi A as an illustration of what can 

jniiKmg itecora. achieved by attention to records and 

care in management, the following case will commend itself. 

Mr. T. Stuart, of New Hall, Sowerby, Garstang, Preston, a 
member of the Lancashire County Milk Recording Society, owns 
a non-pedigree Shorthorn cow, “ Sof’erby Doris,” which was 
bred on the farm. Her sire is believ d to have been a Cumber- 
land bull of the Hegglesfoot breed. Contrary to his usual practice 
of selling cows when carrying their third or fourth calf, the 
•owner decided to rStain ” Sowerby Doris ” in order to test a 
remark which he had heard concerning this cow’s sire, to the 
effect, that the longer the progeny of this bull were kept the 
better milkers they would be. The following annual and lacta- 
tion yields Confirm the accuracy of this remark ; — 



Daj/s in Milk, 

Mi2h rm 

1918 

274 

■ 5,759 

1919 ... 

... . 256 

6,370 

1920 ... 

172 

6,695 

1921 ... 

246 

6,746 

1922 ... 

340 

17,897 

1923 ... 

220 

12,857 


Period from let October, 1923 to 3rd 
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JhilH ht .M!W. itm; )7 l.l <»..) 


2u(l lactation, cainumi l.'Jth April, IIHS 2*14 

.•■i.:)K2 

onl ,, ,• 

ist April, mil) ... 

ti,282 

‘1th „ ,, ,, 

JSril .luuu, IDlil) ... HiU 

11,1)1)7 

5tli „ „ „ 

a-Ai.l Oet’r, 11)21 ... 421 

ll),i|ii)5 

fath „ ,, . ,, 

ISth May, ltl2:i ... 27:5 

is.Dtlil 


(Thw last yiolil was np to ilril Fc.ltniary, i'.i:’!. wIhmi sin* was still 
ill milk and giviiij? alnml’ 41) Hi. jicr day.) 

Ab will be Been from tlieac roturua Uio cow Ktive Uult* promict* 
in her early yeiii-H of being n, big milker, ami llm tiovulopmt nt 
is so marked as to bo worthy of record. At Iho time of inapin-lioii 
the cow was roportod to bo in splendid eoiidilion and perfeelly 
healthy, and was expected to pass the 2,t){)0 gallon mark. 
Mr. Stuart has four other cows from Ilia saino sire wliieh hurt: 
all averaged over 1.000 gallons with Iheir last fotir calves. 


In' the spring of 1922 the Nnlional Institute of Agricultunil 
Botany, Cambridge, received samples of eight different stocks 
Yields of Lucerne, namely, “ Provonco ” lucenio 

DUterenl V»rieUM rosiMoliydy in Fm .Soull, 

nt T iioAimo Africa, Essex, and Northamptonshire, ami 
" • “ Grimms.” “ Kansas Grown Common.” 

‘‘ Dakota Grown Common,” and ” Peruvian ” from America. 

These were planted each in a single rectangular plot of one 
thirty-second part of an acre. Eesults obtained from single plots 
pan never furnish conclusive evidence of the relafive yiebls 
of different stocks, nor are two year’s trials sufficient to furnish 
more than an indication of their comparative merits; but the 
results have been so consistent and of such praeticul interest that 
it is considered that a preliminary note should ho published forth- 
, with. A further inducement to its publication is fimiished by Ihc 
fact that the results comcide in all ossentisls with unpublished 
data received from Essex and Lancashiro. 

One cut only was obtained in 1922. while four ciUs wi‘re 
taken in 1923, In each year ” Provence ” from Essex seed 
gave the biggest crop, followed by ” Provence ” from Eronch 
seed, with that from Northampton-grown seed third. In 1922 
South African-grown ” Provence ” came fourth, hut in 1923 it 
did so badly that it dropped to seventh place, and its total yield 
for the two years is only a little over half of that of the average 
of the other three Provence stocks. “Grimms,” which has 
created such a favourable impression in the United States owing 
to its hardiness, hag not shown promise in the present trials^ 
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starting its growth late and finishing early, and only taking 
fifth place in total yield. 

The good showing made by English-grown stocks is interesting, 
but little can be hoped from this at the present time. It is only 
once in every five or six years that weather conditions in this 
country allow the harvesting of a seed crop of any of the existing 
forms of Lucerne, and in these circumstances the supply cannot 
be a large one. 

It would appear, tiaerefore, that unless plant breeders can 
procure, either by breeding or selection, a more rapidly maturing 
form of Lucerne without loss of yield, the farmer will be com- 
pelled, as heretofore, to rely on foreign seed. All the available 
evidence would suggest that buyers, when English-grown seed is 
unobtainable, should insist on seed grown in the Provence 
district of France as being the most suitable for sowing under 
English conditions. 

» « « , » » w 


The general level of prices of agricultural produce during 
February remained at the same figure as during January, 61 per 
cent, above the level in the corresponding 
month in the years 1911-18. In February 
last year prices were 63 per cent, above 
pre-war. 

In the following table are shown the percentage increases 
monthly since January, 1920; — 

PEROEN^AOE INOBBASB COMPARKP with the AVEBAGE of the COKRESrONDING 
, Month in 1911-13; , 


The 

Agricultural 
Index Number. 


Month. 

1920. 

1921. 

1922. 

1923* 

1924. 

January ••• 

200 

183 

76 

68 

61 

February ... 

196 

167 

79 

63 

• 61 

March 

189 

160 

77 

‘ 69 

, — 

April 

202 ■ 

• 149 

70 

54 

— 

May 

180 

119 

71 

^ 54 

— . 

June 

176 

' 112 

68 

61 

— 

July 

186 

112 

72 

63 

— 

August *... 

193 

131 

67 

54 

— 

September 

202 

116 

57 

56 

— 

"October 

194 

86 

59 

51 

— 

November 

193 

79 

62 

53 

— 

December 

184 

76 

59 

56 

— 


Cereals were all appreciably dearer in February than in 
January, and are between 40 'and 46 per cent, above their value 
before the War; wheat and barley being considerably dearer than 
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half of Februavy, bnt tho geuoral lovol of priooH diiriujj; l!i« 
month was 170 por cent, above that of (ho corn',-;piintlin}{ moiil.h 
in 1911-1013, the full effect of the January udviitice huin" 
reflected in B’ebrnary prices. In February Itisl year jhilutoea 
were selling at 5 per cent, bolow pre-war i)rices, averaging 73.^. 
per ton as against 208s. this year. Hay rumuined Jil ajipro.\’i- 
mately its pre-w'ar value. 

Index numbers of fat stock of all iloscriplions show a bill, 
in spite of the fact (hat ca(tle and sheep aveu-aged as much in 
February as in January; the lower index numbers an* due (o the 
fact that cattle and sheep prices normally rise slightly al (his 
season. Fat stock would doubtless Irivi* shown a heavier full 
but for the occurrence of the dock slrike, which caused a 
temporary shortage of imported meat and a slnni) rise in fpaita- 
tions for fat stock. Since the strike ended prices liavi* (ha-litu'd. 
Pigs were relatively much cheaper than other fat stock in 
February, the fall as compared with a year ago being nearly 
80 per cent. 

Dairy produce showed little change on the month, tlu' index 
number for cheese falling slightly, but that for butler rising. 
Poultry and eggs were cheaper, although tho reduction in <he 
index number, for poultry is entirely due to the lower prices 
ruling for geese. 

Index numbers of different commodities during recent months 
and in February, 1923, are shown below : — 

i'JlKCBKTAaB IKORB-ASB AS COMPAKKI) WITH THE AVEUAOB I’lOflW lU'l.lNM IS 
THE OOEBERPONDINW MONTHS OP 

. 192.3. 1S)|24. 


Coitirnodity. 

Fel). 

Oct. 

Nov, 

Ih‘C. 

Jail. 


“Wheat 

28 

20 

22 

33 

34 

44 

Barley . 

12 

25 

25 

27 

34 

43 

.Oats 

3i) 

25 

24 

30 

38 

41 

Fat cattle 

r>i 

44 

47 

49 

56 

51 

Fat sheep 

97 

76 

77 

72 

87 

75 

Fat pijrH 

* 88 

48 

47 

43 

43 

34 

Dairy cows ... 

67 

.61 

57 


51 

IH 

Store fattle 

B6 

27 

25 


35 

3.9 

Sto»e sheep ... 

100 

99 

88 

.... 

91 

89 

Store pigs ... 

154 

82 

75 

— 

63 

50 



46 

92 

92 

86 

85 

75 

Pool try 

80 

65 

68 

77 

60 

52 

Milk 

90 

72 

76 

90 

87 

87 

Butter 

72 

61 

64 

68 

68 

71 

Cheese 

88 

76 

73 

71 

76 

72 

Potatoes 


62 

80 

91 

129 

17U 

Hay 

42 

7 

—1* 

0 




* Deorease, 
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AGRICULTURE AND HORTICULTURE 
AT THE BRITISH EMPIRE 
EXHIBITIOiM. 

Bib Lawrence Weaver, K.B.E., 

Director: United Kingdom Exhibits. 

Op all the industries proper to be shown at a great inter- 
national or inter-imperial exhibition, agriculture is necessarily 
tlie most difficult to present in an attractive and convincing 
fashion. Arable farming takes up more space than dny exhibition 
could provide, and the difficulties are almost insuperable of 
keeping in an e.xhibition ground for the usual term, about six 
months, enough animals to be representative of a country’s 
stock farming. It was done at one of the Paris exhibitions, 
but the experiment was not wholly satisfactory to those British 
breeders who sent stock, and the experiment has not been 
repeated. At Gothenburg last year an important ap-icultural 
show was held for a short period in grounds near those of the 
Jubilee Exhibition, but this was only the annual Swedish function 
like our Royal Show, enlarged and given an international flavour, 
Last autumn it seemed likely that United Kingdom agriculture 
would be represented nowhere but in the British Government’s’ 
Pavilion, and there only by the Ministry’s official exhibits relating 
to research and education — ^that our farming community would 
take no part or lot in showing to the visitors from overseas how 
farming stands in the United Kingdom to-day. But, happily, 
the National Milk Publicity Council, with the co-operation nf the 
National Farmers’ Union, and some financial aid from the 
Development Fund on the Ministry’s recommendation, decided 
to make demonstration of ideal dairying methods. • 

The exhibit will be housed in a large and handsome building 
designed by Mr. Constantine and standing immediately to the 
south-east of. the British Government Pavilion. It will fall under 
two heads : — production, and. handling and manufacture. So far 
as production is concerned there will he shown an up-to-date 
cowshed, in which from 10 to 12 British Friesian cows will be 
stalled for the period of the exhibition. .These cows will be 
utilised to illustrate the production of clean milk. At one end 
of this building will be - a milk room equipped to show how such 
, milk is cooled immediately after millring and, if necessary, 
bottled; also how all pails and equipment utilised on the farm 
should be washed and sterilised. 

‘ In the main building,' which will be devoted to handling and 
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of handling liquid uulk, Tho milk arriving in chiu-iis will 
be tested for quality and purity; it will then bu traiiHpurti’d 
by a lift to the top of tho building whoro it will be etuplied into 
a milk tank. Jfrom there it will flow to a pro-houlor, eiariiiiir, 
and pasteurisor, and from thenco to u holding tank so that it 
may comply with the requiremonte of the Alinislry of Hoiilth fttr 
“ Pasteurised ” milk. 

Prom the holding tank the milk will descond oviir a cooler. 
It will then be shown being bottled, tho bottled milk ttvonluully 
finding its way to tho cold store. Q’lie proper methods of washing 
and sterilising both chums and bottles will bn illusJntlod als.*. 
The whole of the equipment used in this oxhibii: will lut of 
“ j^asteurised ” milk. 

There will also be a working dairy in whiidi domoiisf rations 
will bo given and where tho different variolies <tf cIuhvc, clotti'd 
cream, and soft cheeses will bo mauufaetured. .\u exhibit <>£ all 
the different varieties of goods numufnctnrcd from milk in this 
country, including the variorxs forms of hard cheoBOB, soft cheeses, 
cream, butter, milk chocolate, dried and condensed milk, and 
casein products will bo arranged. 

On the outside of the building the chief dairy breed societies 
will exhibit photographs of their respective breeds. 

In the very notable exhibit of the gas undertakings in th*> 
Palace of Industry emphasis will be laid on sulphate of ammonia 
as our chief iertiliser of home production, and, though there is 
no segregated exhibit of agricultural machinery, there, ^vill bo 
items of interest to farmers scattered throughout tho great Palace 
of Engineering. 

Those who are familiar with the experiments made by 
Mr. Borlase Matthews at Upper Felcoirrt, near East Grinstead, 
in ,the application of electrical power to the wwk olf the farm 
will be interested in the exhibit of appliances and methods which 
Mr. Matthews is arranging for the Electrical Povolopment Associa- 
tion on a site to the north of the Government Pavilion. 

Poultry will be well represented by an exhibit organised jointly 
by the Poultry Club and the National Utility Potdtry Society. 
The conception of this live display is to bring before tho public 
a continuous exhibition of pure stock from the leading breeders 
of the , United Kingdom,- in a pavilion which is near -the 
farming and forestry exhibits- TJhe birds will be shown in 
separate compartments, each containing one female (or two) or 
0:910 ’male. The names of the breeders and other particulars 
wiU, be placed on each pen, and the birds will be changed week 
by week. 
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In addition to the live stock, which will be representative of 
all breeds, including ducks and bantams, there will be a small 
section including models, literature and minor appliances. 

There will also be an important private exhibit by Major 
Dugdale, of Whiteway Faim, Cirencester. A large area^ will 
be laid out as a model utility poultry farm with pens of various 
breeds. Trap-nesting will be in operation, and the latest 
methods of chicken rearing will be on view. Chicks will be 
hatching continuously in a' mammoth incubator, and the complete 
cycle of grading and recording will be seen. Major Dugdale will 
also show an extensive series of photographs of stock-raising 
and other fai-ming activities. 

Horticulture will be well represented, but more fully in 
respect of flower gardening than of food production. The 
gardens under the control of the Exhibition authorities have 
been laid out by Messrs. Milner, Son and White, and an area _ 
of nearly four acres adjoining the British Government Pfivilion ' 
has been allotted to a group of nursery- and garden-making firms 
organised by a Horticultural Committee under the Chairmanship 
of Mr. Cuthbertson, V.M.H. I need only refer here to the 
food production activities that will be shown. There will be 
small model commercial fruit orchards, representing a two-year 
planting that is about to come into bearing. Tbe majority of 
the trees will be low-stemmed and all should be in flower by 
the opening of the Exhibition, and it is hoped, with good fortune, 
in fruit by its close. A feature will be made of cordons, and of 
the inter-planting of soft fruit, A film showing all the operations 
of commercial orcharding in this country, from planting to 
marketing, will be on view in the British Government Pavilion. 

Nor has forestry been forgotten. A committee, with LordLovat 
as chairman, secured the -co-operation of the various societies 
interested in the development of forestry and the uses of home- 
giown timber, and has built for England a rephea of a sixteenth 
century timber house, and for. Scotland a simple pavilion designed 
by Sir Eobert Lorimer of a type suitable for use as a village 
hall. These two buildings will be furnished with exhibits illus- 
trating the possibilities of using home-grown timber in many 
ways, which the vast importation of foreign timbers has made 
people forget. 

I need not enlarge on the ‘Ministry’s exhibit in the British 
Goveminent Pavilion, as its scope was described in the last issue 
of the Jcnlmal,; but it will make clear the fact that everything 
that can reasonably be done is being done to promote a solution: 
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agriculture. Writing with the freeiUmi wliich lii lniigs (o a Idimi-r 
servant oi' tlio Ministry, and with sucli osiMsruiucc as ctpuus lo 
one who for five yours has occiipiod Iho i-liair of <mo nf the 
institutions whoso tictivitios will bo stiigtal by the Ministry, 1 
may. bo allowed horo u inironthot ic rouiark uii (la: Kdaiiuns of 
Governments and Ministries to agriculturiil srit'nro. I bidiove 
that since the war the duvelopnient of Hcionlitu' sorvici: to jmriciil- 
ture has been fostered as rapidly and as fully as could rcasmmbly 
be exijocted, having riigard to (ho size and tpiality of (bo corps 
of agricultural scientists available for the servict s to bo jtHiforiued, 
whether in education or in research. 1 iou not pi-rsiiatlcd iluit 
if another million or so had bocu fivailahlc during flu* last itvu 
years, the mechanism of resoareh in the I’nitcd Kingduin. aiul 
the results of research work to he iivesenicd le (lie i'diipiro 
at the Exhibition, would have boon apiirccitil.ly mon: imliddc 
than the very admirable domonsiration which will, in fact. In* 
given.- The experience of tho United Ktatt's of America Si-ctus 
to show that no amount of olaborale buildings aiuI c<is()y 
apparatus can hasten the output of results {txcept in so far us 
it discovers men of exceptional minds and provides (hem with 
the opportunity and means for work. Them sotnns no reason 
to believe that any important piece of work has remained nmlono 
in the United' Ifingdom by reason of the imperfect sympathiee 
of Government Departments, or that the sinews of war will 
•fail of being provided when the corps of firat-rato roscurch workers 
grows to such an extent that a substantial addition to (ho funds 
now available becomes obviorrsly needful. 

Perhaps the most valuable agricultunil fwituro of the Kshibiiion 
mil be the possibility of comparing overseas mothods and results 
in research and education with those obtiiining here. As this 
article will be published before the Dominion tind Cobmijtl 
exhibits have been staged or catalogued, I cun only uiitko this 
point in general terms. -It must necessarily bo that many of tho 
Dominion exhibits will be of general rather than iiitinmto 
interest to us. South Africa will present an ostrich farm: The 
tropica] countries will demonstrate the vast rango of tho raw 
materials produced by their agriculturists, innteriuls which are 
the^ basis of no less vast manufacturing indnstrles within the 
United Kingdom. Canada will show her almost unlimited 
possibilities as the granary of the Empire, but her arable probloms 
are not ours. It is rather in the field of dairying and fruit 
growing that the parallel between home production and Dominion 
production will be most significant. In tho. Now Sloaland 
Pavilion will be seen a complete model dairy, which will be 
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purely a Eew Zealand demons totion in every thing but the 
milk which will be used. It may be hoped that full information 
will be available not only as to farming and manufacturing 
methods but also as to packing and marketing. I am told that 
New Zealand has the happiness to employ both merchant, 
methods and co-operative methods in collecting and disposing 
of dairy products, without that unhappy clash between the two 
sorts of interest which has made co-operation in this country an 
occasion for farming politics rather than an affair of plain 
business. It will be valuable, for example, to ascertain by 
association with New Zealanders whether, as is alleged in respect 
of Denmark, successful co-operation is the child of export trade 
only or is of equal value in respect of internal marketing. 

The same general considerations apply to the growing, packing 
and marketmg of fruit, about which there must be much to learn 
from the methods of Canada, Australia and South Africa. 

The Exhibition indeed offers to the agriculturist and the 
horticulturist of the United Kingdom an unique opportunity of 
making a survey of Dominion and Colonial methods, whether in 
research or education, in cultivation or marketing, with a view 
to seeing how far the genius of daughter nations has evolved 
methods which are capable of being grafted on to United King- 
dom practice with or without modification. 

The Exhibition has provided, as part of the facilities for making 
the fullest use of this unique assemblage of Imperial products 
and Imperial men, a group of Conference Halls, and placed them 
at the disposal .of responsible bodies who are concerned to discuss 
subjects, whether scientific, sociological or economic, which are of 
vital import to the closer organisation of the Empire and the 
development of its amaziug heritage. Conferences of repre- 
sentatives from all parts of the Empire and of all manner of 
interests, such as world-power (electric, hydraulic, etc,), mining 
and metallurgy, textiles, publicity, etc., will be held at Wembley 
from April to October. It is disappointing to find that, no appli- 
cation has been made for these facilities in respect of any 
agricultural subject, save on co-operation and glasshouse products. 

I hope it'may yet be possible, when’ the Overseas agriculturists 
who are due to come have arrived in England and have become 
acquainted .with us, that sonae round-table conferences may 
be held on subjects of common import and interest in the 
Wembley Conference Halls, if they are then available, but if 
not. then elsewhere. 

This short article is not and does not pretend to he a catalogue 
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are to be seen at Wombley. A liiind list wuuid Iw* didl ri'udiii;' 
aud would mean little. It is at Winubloy oulv (hut llus 
significance of Impeiial agricixlturo Cim be infimatidy saviuirotl. 
The British Empire Exhibition is something more than a gigantic 
shop window fall of such a variety of prodiu-ta ns have nc'Vtsr 
more been brought together by tho peojihw e>{ a single Rm))iri‘. 
It is a field of comparative education, and at oiaa' a. niirs(?r.v and 
a clearing house of ideas. 

4|F ♦ ♦ # HI 4|r 

SHORT-TERM Li^YS AS AN AID TO 
ARABLE FARMING. 

W. A. C. Carb, M.O., N.D.A.i 
Vice-Principal, Cheshire School of AiiricuUnrc, 

ShobT'MBm leys have boon sovondy (U'itirisod by adhorents u[ 
arable fanning, yet the writer ventures to sxiggWt that tem- 
porary pasture is the key to profitable corn growing in wano 
northern ooxxnties, and there seems no reason why tho sj'stom 
should not be extended to other areas whoro* the present 
‘depression is acute. 

The writer has farming intorosts, and oxperionce of leys, in 
Kincardineshire, and the manner in which short-term loys ullet t 
the arable crops in the rotation on farms in that county may 
be of interest. The soil is mostly drift, lying on th»' Old Rod 
Sandstone; and stiff boulder clay, gravel, and snnd. are often 
found in the same field. On the whole tlm soil is istor, but 
where it is composed of the underlying rock it is fairly gtsid. 
Immediately to the south, the soils improve, and tho four-course 
arable rotation becomes general. On ono farm previous to IPli, 
•a five-course rotation, containing a ley of two ytairs’ duration, 
was practised, though on occasion some of, tho hoavy land was 
ploughed up after the first year’s hay crop, and as a result 
carried aft extra cereal crop. Even on the host land, corn crops 
following one-year's seeds were almost without exception poorer 
than crops after two-years’ seeds, and the second cereal crop 
.was usually more or less a failure. Not only was tho crop poor 
but the land tended to become foul throu^ growth of weeds. The 
seeds .mixtm'e . used until 1911 contained largo Quantities of 
Italian and perennial rye grasses, which yielded poor crops of 
hay and still poorer pasture. This type of loy was jealJy 
unproductive,. tWgh the succeeding crop derived considerable 
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When a student at the North of Scotland College of Agricul- 
ture, the writer was advised to try another seeds mixture, and 
this gave astonishing results. Bed clover had always failed, 
absence of lime being erroneously considered the cause, but, 
without an application of lime, the improved seeds mixture 
provided abundance of red clover in the hay, and valuable pasture, 
in the second year. The introduction of wild white clover made 
possible an extension of the ley, which had become profitable, 
and before the war it was arranged to extend the rotation so 
that a three-years’ ley could be included. The war, however, 
■changed the outlook, and aU available land on the farm was 
under corn, before the inception of the War Cultivation Com- 
mittee. . Good com crops were harvested during the rotation 
following the temporary leys, but, when the demand for com 
prevented the formation of a ley, the falling ofE in yield of the 
arable crops was marked. Nevertheless, although crops were 
reduced some twenty-five per cent., corn growing remained profit- 
able until prices slumped. 


Six-Oourse Eotation with Thiee-Years' Ley. — ^During 1920, 
before the slump in prices, it was resolved to lay out the land 
on a six-eoiurse rotation, including a three-years’ ley, and to 
■effect this it was found necessary to work several fields without 
the intervention of a ley. Crops grown after com crops, or one 
year’s seeds, compared with crops following a two-years’ ley, 
continued to demonstrate the value of the ley on every farm. 
The first field following a three-years’ ley was harvested in 1923, 
and although conditions during springtime were amongst the 
worst on record, the crop of oats thrashed out at the rate of nine 
quarters per acre, this being' two quarters over the previous 
highest record of the field, which is one of the poorest on the 
farm. The variety was “ Victory,” which had been grown on 
the field on previous occasions. A six-course rotation is now 
■established, viz. : — 


1. Potatoes, turnips and 

swedes, silage. 

2 . Barley or oats. 

3. Seeds hay. 


■I. Pasture. 
6. Pasture. 
6. Oats. 


The benefit conferred by the temporary ley does not end with 
-the oat crop, as an increase is evident in every crop in the 
rotation. Potatoes, in particular, revel in the organic 'matter avail- 
able after a good ley and in a cold, wet summer, a bit of good turf 
un Ihe soil is exceedingly valuable. Such' diseases as club root and 
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■are to be seen at Wembley. A hand list would bo <Iull reading 
and would mean little. It is at Wembley only that the 
signiReance of Imperial agriculture can be intimately savoiinul. 
The British Empire Exhibition is something more than a gigantic 
shop window full of such a variety of products as have never 
more been brought together by the peoples of a single Empire. 
It is a field of comparative education, and at once a nursery and 
a clearing house of ideas. 

0 « « 

.SHORT-TERM L^YS AS AN AID TO 
ARABLE FARMING. 

W. A. 0. Oabb, M.O., N.D.A.i 

Viee-Pnndjial, Cheshire School of Agriculture. 

Shobt-xeem leys have boen severely criticised by adherents of 
.arable farming, yet the writer ventures to suggest that tem- 
porary pasture is the key to profitable corn growing in some 
northern counties, and there seems no reason why the system 
should not be extended to other areas where the present 
■depression is acute. 

The writer has farming interests, and experience of leys, in 
Kincardineshire, and the manner in which short-term leys affect 
the arable crops in the rotation on farms in that county may 
be of interest. The soil is mostly drift, lying on the Old Hcd 
'Sandstone; and stiff boulder clay, gravel, and sand, are often 
found in the same field. On the whole tire soil is poor, but 
where it is composed of the underlying rook it is fairly good. 
.Immediately to the south, ’the soils improve, and the foui-oourse 
arable rotation becomes general. On one farm previous to 
a five-course rotation, containing a ley of two years’ duration, 
was practised, though on occasion some of the heavy laud wtis 
ploughed up after the first year’s hay crop, and as a result 
carried aft extra cereal crop. Even on the best land, corn crops 
following one-year’s seeds were almost without exception poorer 
than crops after two-years’ seeds, and the second cereal crop 
.was usually more or less a failure. Not only was the crop poor 
but the land tended to become foul through growth of weeds. The 
seeds .mixture ,us6d until 1911 contained large (Juantities of 
itajxap and perennial rye grasses, which yielded poor crops of 
hay and still poorer pasture. This type of ley was really 
unpi^oductive,. though the succeeding crop derived considerable 
%ejiefi!t.< . 
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When a student at the North of Scotland Co'llege of Agricul- 
ture, lihe writer was advised to try another seeds mixture, and 
this gave astonishing results. Bed clover had always failed, 
absence of lime being erroneously considered the cause, but, 
without an application of lime, the impi*oved seeds mixture 
provided abundapee of red clover in the hay, and valuable pasture, 
in the second year. The introduction of wild white clover made 
possible an extension of the ley, which had become profitable, 
and before the war it was arranged to extend the rotation so 
ihat a three-years’ ley could be included. The war, however, 
changed the outlook, and all available land on the farm was 
under corn, before the inception of the War Cultivation Com- 
mittee. Good com crops were harvested during the rotation 
following the temporary leys, but, when the demand for corn 
prevented the formation of a ley, the falling off in yield of the 
arable crops was marked. Nevertheless, althou^ crops were 
reduced some twenty-five per cent., com growing remained profit- 
able until prices slumped. 

Six-Course Rotation with Three-Years’ Ley. — ^During 1920, 
before the slump in prices, it was resolved to lay out the land 
on a six-course rotation, including a three-years’ ley, and to 
•effect this it was found necessary to work several fields without 
the intervention of a ley. Crops grown after com crops, or one 
year’s seeds, compared with crops following a two-years’ ley, 
continued to demonstrate the value of the ley on every farm. 
The first field following a three-years’ ley was harvested in 1928, 
and although conditions during springtime were amongst the 
worst on record, the crop of oats thrashed out at the rate of nine 
quarters per acre, this being' two quarters over the previous 
highest record of the field, which is one of the poorest on the 
farm. The variety was “ Victory,” which had been grown on 
the field on previous occasions. A six-course rotation is now 
•established, viz. : — 

1. Potatoes, turnips and 

8-wedes, silage. 

2. Barley or oats. 

, 3. Seeds hay. 

The benefit conferred by the temporary ley does not end with 
the oat crop, as an increase is evident in every crop in the 
rotation. Potatoes, in particular, revel in the organic ’matter avail- 
able after a good ley and in a cold, wet summer, a bit of good turf 
■in the soil is exceedingly valuable. Such'diseases as club root and 


4. Pasture. 
6. Pasture. 
6. Oats., 
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clover sickness are less prevalent, and many of tho troiilili'sonii' 
weeds of arable land disap])ear when pasture forms pari of (lie 
rotation. Crops may also have a higln'r feeding valnt'., as 
according to Collins,'’ oat straw is iisuully richer in albuminoids 
when the crop follows a ley. By extending tho fonr-cour.se 
rotation to a five- or six-course rotation, through the inclusion 
of a two- or three-years’ ley, the area under roots will occupy 
one-fifth or one-sixth instead of one-fourth of tho farm. Similarly 
the corn area will be reduced from one-balf to two-fifths or 
one-third. The output of corn from a farm will certainly fall, 
until the effect of the ley causes an increase in yield, although 
with a more liberal use of manures it is quite possible to iniuntuin 
the output on many farms. In fact the whole system tends to 
be more intensive, as good farmers resent a reduced corn output. 

Farmers cannot but agree that leys confer a benefit on other 
crops, but some may consider the ley itself a doubtful soxrrce of 
profit. If, however, resort to pasture is a panacea for low corn 
prices, it is difficult to imagine why the ley in the rotation 
should not be as profitable as corn, unless the ley is so un- 
jproductive that it is less valuable than tho average permanent 
grassland in the country. In the north of Scotland, temporary 
leys, when properly laid down, are more productive tlian 
permanent pasture. Such leys have been,' and often still are, 
unproductive, but this is due usually to lack of knowledge or 
mismanagement, and the writer admits that for ten years he 
attempted, but failed, to establish a suitable ley. Hay crops were 
light and it was rare to find an appreciable quantity of red clover. 
Three acres of pasture were necessary to graze two bullocks, 

■ and fattening on a second year’s pasture was- never attempted. 
Since 1911, however, seeds have invariably yielded good crops 
of hay containing abundance of red clover, and when wild white 
clover- is sown, the third year of the ley promises to he more 
productive than the first or second. ' Cattle now fatten readily on 
the pastures, and three acres usually provide abundant food for 
. four animals weighing from eight to ten ewt. each. This 
would seem a rattier better ’stock-carrying • capacity than that 
.attributed to leys in general. 

tTse of the Ley. — Cattle, when turned out to pasture for 
feeding, receive a small ration of cotton cake and seldom fail 
to make a .satisfactory five weight increase whilst fattening. 
•The pastures are mostly stocked with feeding cattle which are 

* Journal of AgriculturarSoienoe, Vol. XII, Part 3. 
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sold fat in July and August. Lean stores — borne bred, Irisli or 
Canadian — are purchased in autumn, and these make good pro-' 
gress on the grass before being tied up for winter feeding. Tliese 
stores are mostly fattened off during winter, but some of the 
younger growing animals are carried over, and may go off the 
grass fat by the ehid of the following June. It is arranged, as far 
as possible, to purchase stores when prices are moderate, which, 
is usually during autumn, or February and March. The demand 
for grazing cattle in April usually exceeds the supply, and it 
is diflftcult to make a profit if one purchases at this time. A' 
careful study of markets over a number of years ■vnll show that’ 
to obtain the best returns from feeding cattle, it is necessary 
to combine summer and winter feeding, and in order to effect 
this, either the ley or permanent pasture is necessary. 

Leys need not necessarily be devoted to fattening cattle, as 
in many cases they are used for milk production or for the 
rearing of stock. The success of Aberdeenshire breeders testifies 
to the suitability of the* ley for the latter purpose. 

Seeding and Treatment. — ^The success of the ley depends 
largely on the composition of the seeds mixture. Large 
quantities of rye grass, especially Italian, smother the clovers 
and slower-maturing grasses. Indeed, the second- and , third- 
years’ pasture may be ruined if the total quantity of rye gi-aas 
exceeds J bush, per acre. In the north, experiments usually show 
a reduction of the hay crop when Italian rye grass is included in 
the mixture. Cocksfoot is very productive in the second and 
third years, when* given a chance. Experiments at Craibstone 
have shown that a fairly thick seeding of this grass is necessary 
if a tufty pasture is to be avoided. Late-flowering red clover, 
such as that produced in Montgomeryshire, should find a place 
in the mixture, for, when properly managed, it persists in the 
pasture for several years. Wild white clover is “ worth its 
weight in gold ” as a constituent of a seeds mixture, and io* 
attempt to seed land down for a term of three years without 'a 
small quantity of this seed is a great mistake. In fact it slioiild 
be included in every mixture intended for a.two-years’ ley. Hfilf- 
a-poxmd of seed wild cover the ground by the end of the sei-ond • 
year where conditions are favourable, and the resultant green 
panure will benefit' the ■ succeed!^ crop to an extent .which 
will more than pay the cost of the seed. 
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The seeds mixture recommended is that advocated by Findlay, 
Aberdeen, and is given in pounds per acre : — 

12 lb. Perennial Rye Grass. lb. Lato-Flowering Beil Cbivcr. 

8 „ Cocksfoot 1 „ Alsike Clover. 

4„ Tninothy, „ Wild Wliito Clover (Buglisb). 

2 „ English Red Clover. 

On light land the cocksfoot may be increased and the Timothy 
reduced, and on heavy land, if the tilth is rough, the seeding 
could be slightly increased. This mixture may not suit all 
soils and conditions, but it gives excellent results in the north 
of Scotland and in Cheshire. It has also given wonderful results 
on extremely poor acid soil in a smoky industrial area near 
Manchester.* ' 

If hay and pasture is to occupy two or three years of the 
rotation, then the ley becomes the most important crop in the 
rotation, and success will not be obtained unless the farmer 
realises this fact. In general practice the seeds are too often 
considered of second importance to the nurse crop, whereas if 
the seeds .are to remain down for some^ time, the nurse crop 
should, as far as possible, be selected and cultivated to suit the 
seeds. Heavy clay land must be ploughed early if it is to be 
seeded down, and it may be necessary to arrange the previoiH 
cropping so that the heavy land is cleared in time to be 
ploughed in the autumn. Where seeds are sown in spring corn, 
attention to this point may prevent frequent failures, for heavy 
land ploughed in spring seldom forms a fine seed bed. Wheat, 
barley and oats make suitable nurse crops, provided they are not 
fotced by excess of nitrogen, or grown on too rich soil. In 
Cheshire seeds usually “ take ” better in oats than wheat, and 
the reason may he that the wheat is often too far advanced whim 
the seeds are sown. 

Seeds require a fine but firm seed bed and a light, bxit 
thorough, covering of soil, and it is usually advisable to sow at 
a time when there is sufficient moisture to germinate the seed. 
A dressing of basic slag or mineral phosphate, together with 
‘potash where required, should be harrowed in with the seeds, 
and if the previous crop has had a dressing of farmyard manure 
no further treatment should be necessary. If, however, the land 
is in poor “ heart ” a dressing of a complete manure containing 
nitrogen may be applied with advantage. Lime may be applied 
to the previous crop or at the time of seeding, if an application 

* Second Eeport on Experiments at Taylor Fold Fann, Matleyi Hyde| 
Cheshire County Council, 
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is considered necessary. On very light soils in dry areas it may 
be difficult to obtain a good “ take ” in years of low rainfall, 
but as the ley would be particularly useful under such con- 
ditions, it would be worth a special effort to establish. 

Undoubtedly there are farmers who have already tried the 
ley in the rotation and found it wanting. One must certainly 
be careful in advocating a system which is not practised in a 
district, as farmers generally, by experience, find out the rota- 
tion which is most suitable for soil and climate. Temporary 
pasture has generally been found useful in Scotland if the fertile 
arable soils of Forfarshire and the Lothians be excepted, and 
it also finds a place in the northern counties of England. 
Further south one sees little temporary pasture, though in some 
parts the ley is now entering into the rotation. Even if one 
assumes that this distribution was economically sound twenty 
years ago, it may be otherwise to-day, for the approved ley of 
the nineteenth century cannot compare with that of to-day. The 
arable farmer expects the ley to accumulate organic matter, and 
the old-time ley usually failed because it became open in its 
second or third year. The introduction of wild white clover 
and a preference for perennial grasses, make possible the 
■ploughing-in of a ley which adds a large amount of first-class 
manure to the soil at a minimum of cost. ' In addition, the 
roots of grasses and clovers improve the physical condition 
of the soil, whether it be heavy or light ; other crops grown for 
•gi-een manure cannot compare with the ley in this respect. 

In some areas lucerne or sainfoin might form the ley, and 
where soil and climate are suitable the cultivation of these 
valuable crops might be extended. 

Adaptability of the System. — The arable area is undoubtedly 
a national asset, but land is being rapidly laid down to poi*- 
manent grass. Surely the ley is preferable, if by its use the 
plough land can be maintained. In the event of war, tem- 
porary pasture lends itself to conversion into com land more 
readily than permanent grass. Farmers will quickly plough • 
up their leys when com prices justify the change, whereas it 
takes more than a rise in the price of com to bring permanent 
pasture under the plough. Moreover, crops following short-term 
leys will yield better than crops grown after old grass land, as 
wireworms often ruin the latter. 

Arable farmers have no need for leys when the price of 
cereals is high, because lower yields are remunerative. Good 
soils may continue to yield com crops which allow a small 
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margin of profit at present prices, but the increased cost of 
cultivation is a heavier burden on poor land, and unless the 
crop is fairly good it cannot pay. In England and Wales the 
average yield of wheat, barley and oats from 1912-15)21 is 
given as 80.7, 80.8, and 88,3 bushels per acre respetdively. 
Even on low-rented land it does not seem possible that the 
cost of prodiictidn could be so low as to leave a profit to the 
farmer, unless the yield is above these figures. The cost of 
production is substanf tally the same for good and for poor crops, 
and average crops are therefore unlikely to be grown nt a 
profit. Even on poor land the introduction of a temporary ley 
will increase the yield, without, additional manure, and this 
increase should allow a. small margin of profit. In the absence 
of experimental evidence, it is, however, impossible to estimate 
with any degree of accuracy the increase in crops attributable 
to the ley. 

The adoption of the ley may present some difficulties. If 
fields are to be grazed, they must be fenced, and it is almost 
necessary to have water in every field. Increased capital is 
also required to stock the pastures, and the cash returns, until 
the rotation is established, tend to be reduced. These difficul- 
ties can be overcome to some extent by mowing the leys, but 
the price of hay in arable districts is often low and the returns 
could hardly compare with grazing. 

The system can of course be tested in any arable area by 
seeding down a single field on the lines indicated. It is, 
however, useless to leave a field seeded with Italian rye grass 
for an extra year, as this does not constitute the type of ley 
advocated in this article. 

The writer does not claim that the ley will solve all the 
problems of the arable farmer, but temporary pasture certainly 
helps some farmers ’to carry, on, and it seems reasonable to 
think that it would assist others. 

m ^ w 

WHEAT POOLS IN AUSTRALIA. 

The system of selling wheat through State-controlled pools 
was initiated in Australia in respect of the 1915-10 crop, in 
consequence of the abnormal conditions of the trade resulting 
from the war. The scheme was entered into by the Govern- 
ments of the Commonwealth, and the States of New South 
Wales, Victoria, South Australia, and Western Australia, for 
.the purpose of realjsing to the best advantage the wheat har- 
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•vests of the respective States, and for making advances to 
farmer's pending the realisation. Subsequently, it was decided 
-that the 1916-17 harvest, and later the 1917-18, 1918-19, 
1919-20, and 1920-21 harvests should be dealt with on similar 
lines. The general outline of this scheme is stated in the 
official Year Book of the Commonwealth of Australia, to be 
as follows: — 

1. All ^rnw MS were to participate equitably in the realisation of tho 
harv* St and the proceeds tlierH)t** 

2. The limited t'rrd hts availahh* for export of corn wore to he 
allotted between the States, in Hccordanc** with the exportable surplus 
of each. 

The securing and general allotment of freight was under the 
control of chartering agents who were responsible to the 
Commonwealth Government. , • 

The duty of realising the crop was placed in the hands of 
the Australian Wheat Board, consisting of ministerial repre- 
sentatives of the Governments of the Commonwealth and the 
respective States, and one representative of the growers from 
each State. The Board was assisted by an Advisory Board, 
consisting of well-known wheat shippers, and the distribution 
of freights amongst the respective States was undertaken by 
the Wheat Board. As the United Kingdom was the chief 
export market for Australian wheat, and London the chief 
port, a London Wheat Committee, consisting of the High 
Commissioner, and the Agents-General of the States concerned, 
acting •with the advice of the London representatives of the 
wheat shippers, arranged the overseas sales. 

The Australian Wheat Board fixed all prices at which wheat 
might be sold, except in the case of poultryfeed, which was 
left to the individual States to regulate at their own discretion. 
Each State has a local Board or Commission to control the 
operations of the Scheme within its area, and the local Board 
effected all local sales, including sales to millers. Agents of 
the State Governments were appointed to receive wheat on 
behalf of their respective Boards, and these agents were usually 
merchants, millers, or other authorised persons, having facili- 
ties for receiving, storing and shipping wheat, and w’cre 
required to furnish adequate bond. On receipt of the wheat, 
the Government agent issued a storage certificate showing the 
quality and quantity of wheat delivered. On shipment of the 
wheat, the agent handed the shipping documents to the 
Minister, for transmission to the London Board or other 
overseas agents. 



Wheat Pools in Australia. 
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Under arrangements with the Australian banks mad© by the 
Commonwealth and State GoTernments, advances were made 
to farmers upon delivery of their wheat at railway stations to 
the appointed representatives. 

The proceeds of wheat sales were applied, as realised, in 
in reduction of the bank overdrafts which had been used for 
payment of advances and expenses. The rate of interest 
payable to the banks was 5 per cent, in respect of each of the 
crops up to 1919-20, and 6 per -cent, for the 1920-21 harvest. 
The Governrnent of each State had undertaken to repay all 
advances made on account of the State, and the Commonwealth 
Government had guaranteed repayment by the States. 

With regard to the advance made to growers, this varied 
from year to year.* The advance in New South Wales, for 
example, was 4s. lOd. per bushel in respect of the 1915-16 
crop, 8s. 3d. for 1916-17, 4s. for 1917-18, 48. XOd. for 1918-19, 
7s. 6d. for 1919-20, and 6s, Sd. for 1920-21. The advances are 
made by means of certificates issued by the appointed agents, 
payable at banks named by the growers. 

In all the States, certain wheat, particularly seed wheat, wa.s 
not brought under the Scheme. The quantity of wheat pooled 
consequently differed from that harvested in each State. The 
pools were not, however, solely retitrieted to wheat grown in the 
particular State, hut wheat grown in one State was permitted to 
be sold through the pool bf another. A considerable quantity of 
New South Wales wheat was, in this way, disposed of through 
the Victoria Pool; The wheat pooled ih each State for the 
1920-21 crop (up to 1st August, 1921) is indicated in the following 
figures : — 

New South Wales . . . 50,982,000 bushels. 

Vietoria ... ... 38,668,000 ,, 

South Australia ... 81,883,000 „ 

Western Australia ... 10,475,000 „ 

Total 181,858,000 

The original scheme, which undei-went certain modification in 
respect of harvests subsequent to 1916-17. came to an end with 
that of 1920-21. In 1922 the compulsory pooling of wheat was 
abandoned, but the principle of pooling the exportable surplus 
was continued on a voluntary basis under the respective State 
Governments acting independently of each other. Under this 
scheme, as in the 03,36 of the compulsory scheme, each State 
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ultimately receives, in respect of the grain actually ^ shipped, 
the average net profit from the overseas realisations which, after 
paying expenses, is distributed "pro rata amongst the growers. 

Under the latter scheme the organisation for marketing the 
exportable wheat is roughly as follows : — 

There are three wheat pools : (a) Victoria, (b) South Australia 
and New Zealand in conjunction, (c) Western Australia. 
Growers are free to dispose of their produce to the State pool 
of their own Government, or to that of another State Govern- 
ment, or not, as they choose. In respect of each pool there is 
established a Wheat Board, analogous to the Australian Wheat 
Board referred to above, which is responsible for the purchase, 
collection, storage, financing, shipping and marketing of the 
grain. Under the Wheat Board an agenfl*is appointed to pur- 
chase wheat from the growers, making, on behalf of the Board, 
an advance for the wheat received of about Ss. per bushel. The 
agent receives the grain from the grower, usually in bags at the 
local railway station, and ships it to the port. These agents, 
who are mainly drawn from the principal firms engaged in the 
grain trade prior to the starting of the pooling system, are under 
State control, and are allocated certain districts from which they 
are authorised to collect wheat under the scheme. 

, This system of pooling still remains in operation, and the grain 
exported to the United Kingdom is distributed in this country 
through the “ Australian Wheat Pools Agency,” consisting of 
three firms, which receive and market the whole of the wheat 
exported by the respective Wheat Boards, operating upon the 
British com exchanges, mostly in London. 

^ 4K # # 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF AGRICUL- 
TURAL COSTINGS IN DENMARK. 


The Wobk of the Danish Bubbau of Pabm Management.* 


Fob some years past an interesting experiment in agricultural 
costings has, been proceeding in Denmark and the- results are 
of considerable interest to agricultural economists outside that 
country. Indeed, the work that is being carried oh by Professor 

* Uiidprs^^<*If>er over LandbrngKB Dnftaforbold, VI, anr/ fnt 
Det land^konomiske DriftJjbHreaii, 6. Meddelelae, 10, December, 

2^ Det land^konomiske Drif tsbureau . 
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Larsen at the Danish Bureau of Farm Management has already 
ceased to bo entirely experimental and is rapidly taking a definite 
place in the machinery of agricultural administration and intelli- 
gence in Denmark. 

The History of the Experiment. — ^The definite movement 
towards the adoption of modern methods of book-keeping among 
Danish farmers, and the introduction of a system of agricultural 
costings, may be traced back to the efforts made as early as 
1890 by some of the local agricultural societies to encourage 
farmers to keep proper accounts by making an approved system 
of book-keeping one of the conditions with which farmers had 
to comply who entered for the competitions orgam'sed by these 
societies. Some of the societies, too, helped on the movement 
by preparing for their members model forms of account specially 
adapted for particular types of farming. The Co-operntlve 
Agricultural Association in Zealand, for example, distinguished 
itsolf by the work it undertook in the years 1904-1910 to deter- 
mine the best method of book-keeping for those farmers who 
were desirous of adopting a costings system applicable to farm 
crops. The practice spread of making farming accounts an 
essential feature in the competitions organised by the leading 
agricultural associations, and the work of propaganda was largely 
aided by the agricultural schools and institutes which gave farm 
accounting a leading place in their curricula. 

It was gradually found, however, that something was wanting 
in the system of agricultural account keeping in Denmark, and 
that what was missing was a method of organisation, flow tliis 
organisation or directive influence was to be supplied was a 
question to which it was not easy to provide an answer, and con- 
sequently, in 1910 the Eoyal Danish Agricultural Society set 
up a Committee to investigate the matter. This Committee was 
specially authorised to draw up rules for the keeping of accounts 
applicable to both large and small farms, and, farther, to make 
recommendations as to the best way of placing the organisation 
of agricultural accounts in the country on a basis which would 
be both stable and adaptable to modern requirements. In 1918 
the Committee produced a report, and shortly afterwards account- 
books drawn up by it were published and were widely circulated. 

The most important result of the deliberations of this Com- 
mittee was, however, the birth of the idea of a central bureau 
to deal with agricultural accounts. This project became a topic 
of general discussion in interested circles, and at a meeting of 
the Eoyal Danish Agricultural Society held in Hovember, 1915, 
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it waa resolved that a plan for the establishment of such a bureau 
should be worked out in consultation with all organisations that 
were concerned with the proposal. In May, 191G, a special 
sub-committee of the Society was appointed to prepare a detailed 
scheme of working, and in January, 1917, the proposals made 
by this committee were accepted by the Society, Pending the 
establishment of the Bureau, the special sub-committee of the 
Society proceeded with the collection of material for the use of 
the Bureau, and commenced the analysis of accounts on the 
lines that it was proposed should be adopted by the Bureau. In 
the spring of 1918 the Bureau was definitely set up as an 
independent organisation, and at once proceeded to function. An 
annual subsidy of 12.000 kr. was granted by the State ; this 
subsidy was increased in 1919-20 to 161000 kr., and for the 
current year the subsidy will amount to 60,000 kr. 

Organisation, of the Bureau. — The Bureau is managed by a 
Committee, on which serve representatives of the Central Danish 
Agricultural Co-operative Association, the Eoyal Danish Agricul- 
tural Society, the Co-operative Association of Danish Small- 
holders, the Statistical Department of the Danish Government, 
and similar bodies. The Director is Professor 0. H. Larsen, 
who is also a member of the Committee, and he is aided by a 
Deputy-Director and seven or eight assistants. The oflSces of 
the Bureau are situated in Copenhagen. Apart from the State 
subsidy already referred to, the Bureau obtains some revenue 
from the sale of account-forms and by directly managing the 
books of certain estates and large farms. Payment is made by 
the Bureau to the local societies for each completed account sent 
in at the rate of 10-1 6 kr. for each account. 

Method of Obtaining Accounts. — The method adopted of 
obtaining accounts for the Bureau is by means of a system of 
local societies which, in connection with farm institutes and 
agricultural associations, have been set up by farmers expressly * 
for the purpose of providing assistance in the keeping of accounts 
and of rendering it possible for indiridnal farmers to obtain the 
help and advice of an expert agricultural accountant. Of these 
societies there were approximately 60 in existence in 1928. It 
is the usual practice for the accounting societies to appoint an 
accounting officer, whose duty it is to assist the members of the 
.society to keep proper accounts and to examine the progress 
made by them from time to time. At the end of the financial 
year the accountant conducts an audit, and places himself in a 
position to he able to certify that the completed accounts are 
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accurate in all particulars. Some of the accounting officers 
employed by the societies find it possible to keep going about 
30 sopmate farmers’ accounts. In normal circumstances the 
accountant makes a personal visit to each farm, the accounts of 
which are under his charge, once or twice a month. Financial 
assistance is afforded by the State to those societies that are 
prepared to comply with certain conditions, which require that 
the system of accounting adopted should be an approved one, 
that the accounts kept are not restricted to particular branches 
of farming, and that the results obtained shall be available for 
publication if required. 

The Central Bureau and the Local Societies. — The Bureau of 
Farm Management keeps in close touch with the local societies 
by means of the espert accountants, who are able at all times 
to communicate with the Bureau on points of difficulty that arise, 
and who attend annually a three days’ conference, at which the 
work of the preceding year is discussed, improved methods of 
agricultural costings are considered, and the lines of the forth- 
coming year’s activities are laid down. The Bureau also under- 
takes the direct supervision of the accounts kept on certain estates 
and larger farms, and in this way is enabled to keep in close 
touch with the actual details of some part of the accounting work 
that it organises and directs. Only a proportion of the separate 
accounts that are kept by the farmers who are members of the 
Ibcnl societies are used by the Central Bureau in their annual 
economic analysis of the position of Danish agriculture. In 
1922-28, for example, the total number of accounts which were 
kept in association with the 60 existing local societies was 
approximately 2,500, of which it may be expected that between 
600 and 600 will be included in the final costings analysis issued 
by the Bureau. 

The Publications of the Bureau. — ^Although the Bureau has 
only been in existence for a few years, it has already eamed a 
well-deserved reputation for the excellence of its publications. 
The Sixth Beport of the Bureau, which includes the results of 
the investigations for the year 1921-22, is a noteworthy contri- 
bution to the literature dealing with the economies of the farm. 
In the 190 pages of the Beport, the 500 accounts analysed have 
been considered from every possible point of view ; such questions 
as the amount of capital employed on farms of various sizes, the * 
comparative working expenses on farms in different parts of 
Danmark, the gross output per hectare on different sized farms, 
the gross and net profit earned on various sized holdings, and 
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the remuneration obtained by the small farmer who employs no 
labour other than his own family, all receive detailed examina- 
tion. When it is realised that the Eeport includes no fewer than 
76 suromary tables, of which many give comparative figures for 
a series of years, in addition to special tables furnishing informa- 
tion for each of the 500 accounts included in the analysis, it 
will be seen that Professor Larsen has spared no pains to place 
all the information so laboriously collected at the service of 
agricultural economists. 

The Chief Besolts of the Investigations. — ^It is, as a general 
rule, the prosperous farmer who is willing to keep and furnish 
accounts, and should results become less favourable a farmer 
who has in past years been a member of a local accounting 
society frequently resigns from the society. This has an unfor- 
tunate result on the continuity of the material with which the 
Central Biueau has to work, and, indeed, it is rare to find that 
a farmer who furnished accounts in 1917-18 is also furnishing 
accoxmts in 1921-22 or 1922-23. In view of this fact, the results 
that may be deduced from the information which the Central 
Bureau has made available are likely to appear as rather more 
favourable than is really the case, and the accounts which are 
shown may be regarded as being applicable to farmers who are 
in a superior class, both as regards scientific knowledge and 
business aptitude. 

, After having been winnowed by the Central Bureau, the 
number of accounts actually included in the tables printed in 
the reports for 1921-22 was 500. This number shows a con- 
siderable increase on that for the previous years, as will be seen 
from the following table, which shows the number of holdings 
of each size in each area for which the accounts were examined 
by the Bureau : — 



1017-18. 

1018-10. 

1019-20. 

1020-21. 

1021-22. 

Uniler 10 ha * 

14 

24 

35 

47 

40 

10-20 „ 

42 

51 

67 

90 

80 

20-30 „ 

68 

78 

83 

111 

120 

30-50 „ 

70 

95 

108 

121 

143 

60-100 „ 

29 

38 

49 

60 

67 

Over 100 „ 

12 

19 

29 

37 

41 

Total 

235 

306 

371 

466 

500 


* 10 hectares approximately 25 acres. 
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. The following table gives the results of tho examination of 
the 500 accounts for the year 1921, in respect of tho various 
sized holdings : — 




Kroner pkr 

llEGTAItE. 






'Cosi' of 


Nf't pt'rcY.ninge 


Capital 

GrosH 

production. 

m 

rein t tod on 

cmpluifcd* 

VivkL 

( Oitt(/oin(/sJ. 

VirUk 

capital* 

Under 10 ha. 

3,488 

1,247 

1,246 

1 

0 

10-20 , „ 

2,890 

867 

849 

18 

0.6 

20-30 „ 

2,874 

876 

825 . 

51 

1.8 

30-50 

2,749 

784 

74(1 

38 

1.4 

60-100 „ 

2,485 

651 

630 

21 

0.9 

Over 100 

2,494 

677 

632 

45 

l.H 

Similar figures are 

available for each year 

since 1917-18, and 

these figures have Been summarised into one group of holdings 

showing in £ 

per acre the capital invested, 1 

the gross yield, the 

outgoings, the net yield and the percentage return on the capital 

invested : — 







£1 PER Acre, Oalculated at Far. 







Ikirce7iiage 


Capital 

Gross 

Old- 

Net 

‘return on 


Invested. 

YiM, 

goimjs. 

Ticldo 

capital 


£ 

£ 8. 

£ 

£ a. 

invested* 

1917-18 

62 18 

15 12 

10 15 

417 

7.7 

1918-19 

64 2 

,19 2 

12 6 

616 

10.6 

1919-20 

63 10 

22 16 

16 11 

6 0 

9.9 

1920-21 

64 8 

26 8 

21 3 

6 5 

8.2 

1921-22 

62 12 

18 11 

17 16 

015 

1.2 


T'rom this table it will be seen that Danish agriculture has had 
very varied prosperity over the period of years in question, 
and that in 1921-22 the position of the Danish farmer was a 
very serious one. In 1918-19, on the other hand, the return 
that he received for his work was very substantial. 

In looking at the above table it has to be borne in mind that 
the capital invested includes the capital value of the land, 
buildings, equipment and stock of all kinds. 

When examined in detail it becomes evident that the most 
important result from the farmer’s point of view, of his opera- 
tions in 1921-22, was the drop in gross output per hectare as 
compared with the year 1920-21. On the average the gross 
output showed a decline from 1,185 kr. per hectare in 1920-21 
to 831 kr. per hectare in 1921-22, or a reduction of 80 per cont. 
This result is largely due to the pronounced fall in the prices 
of agricultural products during the latter half of the financial 
year 1921-22; another contributing factor in some parts of the 
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country was a comparative failure in certain crops. To counter- 
balance to some extent the drop in gross yield between 1920-21 
and 1921-22, there was a drop in working costs of 151 kr. per 
hectare. This reduction is due partly to a decrease in wages 
paid to labour and partly to a fall in the price of feeding stuffs 
and other commodities. 

The net yield to the farmers in 1921-22 was very poor indeed. 
The detailed figures published by the Bureau make it clear that 
in the case of the small holdings, there was no net yield at all. 
Apart from this class of holding, however, there was no essential 
difference between the yield obtained on medimn-sized holdings 
and on large farms. 

• The Bureau has recently issued a preliminary statement cover- 
ing the analysis of about 200 accounts for the year 1922-23. 
These show that the net yield per hectare has risen from the 
low average figure of 83 kr. in 1921-22 to 140 kr. in 1922-23, 
while the average percentage return on capital invested has risen 
from 1.2 to 6.4. These figures would appear to indicate that 
agriculture in Denmark is on the road to recovery after the 
decline in 1921-22. 

It is in arriving at general conclusions on the way in which 
small, medium and large holdings are affected by varying 
economic conditions, that the work of the Bureau is of such great 
value to the agricultural economist at present. When to the 
series of figures at present available, further years have been 
added, the value of the results obtained by the Bureau will 
increase to an extent that can only be realised by those who have 
searched for, and failed to find, reliable costs data for agriculture 
extending over a reasonable period of years. 

m ^ ^ ^ m 

HOARY PEPPERWORT: A WEED 
MENACE IN THE S.E. COUNTIES. 

H. 0. Long, B.Se. (Edin.), 

Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. 

With Drawings from Nature by Bertha Bsin. 

Hoabt Pepperwort (Lepidium Drdba, L.), a perennial weed 
of the mustard and charlock order, and variously known in Essex 
and Kent as chalk weed, Thanet weed, hoary cress, whitlow 
pepperwort, white weed, and devil’s cabbage, has in recent 
•years become a most disturbing 'factor in Essex and Kentish 
farming. It is clear that this obnoxious weed is spreading in 
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these two counties, and it is certainly desirable that every 
farmer should be made familiar with it. Those who have 
unfortunately come into practical contact with this weed regard 
it as a serious menace, for it has caused heavy losses, and is 
costly to tackle. Farmers in all counties, but in Plssex and 
Kent particularly, would be well advised to keep their eyes open 
for its first appearance and then give it no chance to become 
established. 

Distribution. — ^The distribution of this weed in England was 
discussed in April of last year at the School of Agriculture, 
Cambridge, at a meeting attended by a number of County 
Organisers and County Officials. Professor Biffeu emphasised 
the dangerous menace to agriculture which the spread of this 
weed 'Constitutes. Thirty years ago it was one of the rarest 
plants in Bast Anglia, but its presence as far north as Norfolk 
has now been notified. It has certainly been found as a 
weed of- cultivated land in Essex for somewhere about 85 years, 
though it seems probable that it has only become widely trouble- 
some in the last 16 years. Its virulence in Essex and Kent 
is well known. It has also (1928) been found in Buckingham- 
shire, at Wendover. 

Hoary Pepperwort has travelled from the old world right 
across the United States to California, which it seems to have 
reached some 17 years ox so ago, and is becoming one of the 
worst plant enemies of the sugar beet grower. The weed is also 
very prevalent in parts of New Zealand, and is widely spread 
throughout Victoria, where it is a proclaimed weed under the 
Victorian Thistle Act. 

Hoary Pepperwort must he regarded as an “ alien ” in 
Britain, though it is a common weed on the Continent. Accord- 
ing to a communication from Mr. E. E. Tuiner, well-knouTi as 
an authority on the Essex flora, to Mr. E. Kohson (Bast Anglian 
Institute of Agriculture, Chelmsford), the weed was introduced 
in 1809 by troops returning from the Waleheren. 

Seed. — The seeds (Eig. 1, a) are about one-twelfth of an inch 
long (1.5 to 2 mm.); broadly egg-shaped, sometimes slightly 
tapered, may be slightly compressed; dark brown, brown to 
purplish; surface dull. According to Burehard* the seeds are 
found here and thore in mid-European red clover seed. In tlie 
United States they occur in Lucerne samples.t During the 

* 0. Burchard, Die TJnkrantsamen : Berlin, 1900. 

t 22nd An. Bept., Agric. Bxp. Sta., TJniv. of Nebraska, 1909. 
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past month they have been found, at the Official Seed Testiny 
Station, in a sample of tall fescue. 

Seedlings. — ^In the seed-leaf stage (Pig. 1, b) the root of the 
seedling is thread-like. The part immediately below the seed- 
leaves is whitish to green, stout and smooth. The cotyledons 
(seed-leaves) are oval, narrowing to a broad petiole (leaf-stalkl, 
and light green above and below, fleshy, about one-third of an 
inch in total length and one-eight of an inch broad. The first 
true leaves (Pig. 1, c) are small, spring from the base, oval to 
nearly round, narrowing to a broad petiole, light green, smooth, 
and with a clearly marked midrib. In a rather later stage 
(Pig. 1, d) the leaves are oval to round-oval, smooth, with a 
long petiole channelled above, a clearly shown midrib, and some 
have a slightly irregular margin. 

Mature Plant. — ^Hoary Pepperwort (Pig. 1) has thick cord- 
like roots, branched stem, and oblong to somewhat lanceolate 
leaves, the lower of which are shortly stalked and the upper 
with an arrow-headed base which clasps the stem. It is some- 
what variable, however, many plants being much more branched 
than others, while in some cases the leaves have broken or 
irregularly toothed margins rather than the usual unbroken 
margin (Pig. 2). 

The small white cruciform flowers are about one-fourth to 
one-eighth of an inch in diameter, borne on slender flower stalks 
in broad flat clusters, and the two-seeded pods are thick, nearly 
heart-shaped, and constricted in the centre. The plant is stout, 
■covered with fine down (though this is variable), and one to three 
feet in height. It flowers in May and June, and may be spread 
rapidly by seed and steadily by the root-stocks. Eobson says : 
“ Above ground it is as bad as charlock, below groimd it is as 
bad as bindweed.” Its appearance when in flower in a com 
crop is very striking (Pig. 8). . 

Soil and Situation. — ^It appears to invade most soils in Essex, 
light or heavy, and also most sites, as Eobson states ; “It 
■ can maintain its existence amongst grass and lucerne, and it 
grows luxuriantly in many ditches, and in waste heaps by the 
wayside. When Ihe ground is cultivated for com, etc., it grows 
vigorously.” The long root stocks have been found in the 
'deepest drains, and have been traced to a depth of four feet. 
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Eradication. — As regards combating the weed generally, the 
principles on which to proceed may be given as follows : — 

1. Regular and frequent cutting to prevent seeding and 

exhaust the root-stocks; 

2. Well-hoed root and other crops, and thorough tillage 

operations ; 

8. If absolutely necessary, a bare fallow with deep plough- 
ings and cultivating; 

4. A smother crop of mustard, vetches, or maize ; 

5. Spraying as indicated below, 

6. Eefuse in badly cleaned thrashing machines may distribute 

the seeds. 

7. Seed of local origin should be examined both by vendor 

and purchaser to ensure that it is free from this weed. 

8. The distribution of the weed in seocls hay, clover hay, etc., 

should be guarded against. Tbe sale of such hay off 
the farm producing it might lead to serious resxilts — 
and has probably already assisted in the distribution 
of the weed. 

9. Let farmers eo-operate to guarantee one another as far as 

possible against local distribution of this serious post. 

Experiments conducted by Robson* indicated that spraying 
the weed (both in the field and along hedgerows) about the 
beginning of May with 80 gal. per acre of a 4 per cent, solution 
of copper sulphate (« S2 lb. in 80 gal,); or (preferably perliaps) 
with 27J lb. of nitrate of soda and 16| lb. of copper sulphate 
in 110 gallons of water per acre, destroyed the weed above 
ground, and therefore prevented seed production, while the outer 
leaves only of the cereal crop were killed. In the case of the 
latter spray fluid the weed was killed to a considerable depth 
below the soil. It was considered likely that two annual spray- 
ings would be found necessary. A horse-sprayer would be desir- 
able as in the case of charlock. 

Spraying trials were conducted in 1921 and 1922 in Kent,t 
and Oarrad's general conclusions indicate that spraying when 
ttie plant is in full flower is most effective, destroying the leaves 
and flowers, preventing seeding, and preventing the smothering 
of the com crop. Persistent spraying should gradually wenke,n 
the weed. The spray fluids suggested are 40 lb. of copper 
sulphate in 80 gallons of water; or 2 cwt. of sulphate of 

Control of the Weeds Whitlow Penperwort and Black Mw^tard, 
B. BoW : this JovmiK Vol. XXVT, Ap., 1919. p. 56. 

f, Hoary Pepnerwort or Thanet Weed, G. H* Garrad :« this JoumaL 
Vol. XXX, May, 1923, p* 158. 
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ammonia in (JO gallons of water; or 14 lb. of copper salpbato 
and 56 lb. ol sulphate of ammonia in 70 gallons of water. 

After having one portion of a held hand-weejled for 18 years, 
Mr. John Steel, of itochford, is stated to have kept the weed to 
its original area, but it still continued to grow! 

It should be strongly emphasised that the roots penetrate 
deeply and widely, and the plants produce an abundance of 
seed, and exertions must be continuous if rapid multiplication 
is to be avoided. 

Hoary Pepperwort has caused heavy losses in California, and 
the Californian experience is of interest. In the Monihhj 
Bulletin of the Department of Agriculture for that State (Peb.- 
March, 1922) it is recorded : (1) that it suffers readily from 
drought, and “ in a drought-weakened condition is killed easily 
by close cutting and (2) that “ for the underground stems, 
thorough cultivation through an entire season will do much, 
and probably a second season of the same thorough work will 
finish the job in a given location.” It is there found that in a 
crop like sugar beet, hand pulling is about the only measure 
practicable, care being taken to pull up as much as possible of 
the rootstocks. The Bulletin referred to pertly says ; ” Efforts 
to control this now recognised pest failed and all the outside 
aid obtained was the name and the information that it was a 
difficult plant to eradicate.” 

“ It was soon realised that infestation by this plant made 
summer crops difficult, then unprofitable, and finally, in many 
cases impossible. Hay sold from infested fields spread the 
infestation and unclean grain added to its distribution.” Some 
farmers sacrificed a whole season to cultivation, to bring the 
weed under control, and failed. ” This result was so discourag- 
ing that a second season’s cultivation was not attempted although 
this might have been successful in establishing control.” It was 
introduced to California in lawn grass seeds, lucerne, flower 
seeds and beet seed, and by flood waters from other districts. 

This weed was well known to Mr. Primrose McConnell in 
Essex many years ago, and he permits me to quote from a 
letter as follows : — ” I never saw or heard of it till I came to 
this comer of Essex. A neighbour informs me he has dug down 
4 to 6 ft. and the roots went deeper still. I have none on my 
farm as yet, but it is only some fields . away. One farmer has 
sowed down some fields, as his arable crop' was smothered with 
it and it was a hopeless case. Ordinary weeding and cultivation 
is of no use, and even fallowing fails to kill it: perhaps two 
years’ s^xccessive fallow might settle it, but I am doubtful.” 
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THE MANAGEMENT OF AN 
INSTITUTION FARM. 

J. il. Mattinson, B.Sc. (Agric.), 

County Agricultural Organiser, Surrey. 

At the Surrey County Mental Hospital, Bro(.*kwo(id, the 
farming policy is eseontially governed by the nocds of the 
Institution. The purpose of the farm is to provide, as far as 
possible, all the milk, potatoes, pork, eggs, etc., reyuircd, and 
to utilise the waste material — always a large item whore many 
people are housed and fed. 

As it is fulfilling this purpose very efi6.eiontly and also very 
economically, the details of cropping, stocldng and general 
management of this farm will no doubt bo of special interest 
to those responsible for the management of similar farms. 

The Institution usually accommodates from 1,200 to 1,400 
patients in addition to a large residential staff. 

The form is managed by a sub-committee of four, 
acting tlurough the steward of the Institution and the farm 
bailiff, who have kindly furnished the statistics for this article. 
Broadly speaking the farming policy is decided by this sub- 
committee, which meets regularly and periodically; at those 
meetings the schemes of cropping, manuring, marketing, etc., 
are brought forward and either approved or amended, the details 
of carrying these out being left to the steward and bailiff who 
report at each meeting. 

The same committee is responsible for the 21 acres of gardens, 
which are supervised by the steward and the head gardener, 
and which supply the Institution with fruit and vegotablos. 

The Farm. — ^The area of the farm is 153|- acres, of which 
81| are arable and 72 grass. It is situated on the Bagsliot 
Sands within two miles of Bisley and five of the village of 
Bagshot, to which this geological formation owes its name. 

It is well known that, except in favoured parts in valleys 
where deeper soil has accumulated or where nllnviura is present, 
•the soils on this formation are very poor and a great part of 
the area consists of barren commons and army camps. The 
soil on the farm under review may be said to he fairly typical 
of the poor type which abounds in the north-west part of the 
county, and much of the land, if not- highly farmed, would soon 
-revert to something little better than waste land covered with 
heather. The soil is largely composed of coarse sand with 
ipehblee/ and, except in the lower parts, possesses a very small 
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water-holding capacity and cannot lift water from below in dry 
times. Its yielding power is therefore very much limited by 
the amount of rain falling at the right time of the year, and is 
increased by any amelioration of the soil which increases its 
water-retaining powers, i.e. the frequent application of organic 
matter in the form of dung, etc. Manures have no lasting effect 
on this type of soil, and, practically speaking, each crop must 
be manured individually and not be regarded as part of a rota- 
tion. The following will illustrate these points : — 

In some grassland manuring trials on a dry part of the farm, 
the yields of hay from the unmanured plot taken each year in 
the middle of July have been as follows (the rainfall during the 
preceding months being given alongside) : — 

Yield per aerr. //wA- .v f/ ruin, 

euii. gr, JPi^i.-Jnvr incittxirt, 

1921 7 3 ... 3*78 

192.8 22 .8 ... !»- 5 S 

It might be mentioned here that on one of the poor fields in 
the dry season of 1921, a seeds imxture sown in the spring failed 
over the whole area with the exception of one strip of land down 
the centre of the field. Inquiry showed that in the previous 
winter the farmyard manure for the field beyond had all been 
carted down this ridge. We may assume therefore that the 
extra consolidation caused by this heavy carting improved the 
water lifting capacity of the soil and enabled the seeds to 
germinate and maintain their e.xistenoe until the rains came in 
the autumn. 

Grassland manurial trials have shown that applications of 
artificial fertilisers will increase the yield and improve the 
quality of the hay, but that their effect is not lasting. Experi- 
ments and analyses have shown that the soil has a low content 
of lime and is poor in all plant foods. 

Stock. — Gatth . — A dairy herd of 38 cows is kept to supply 
milk for the Institution. The cows arc Dairy Shorthorns with 
a few Ayrshires and Ayrshire crosses. 

It has been the object in recent years to grade up the cows 
with a view to having a herd of heavy milkers, and for 
this purpose the yields are recorded by the Surrey Milk Eecord- 
ing Society under the Ministry of Agriculture’s Scheme. Poor 
milkers are weeded out and the heifer calves from the best 
milkers only are retained to be brought into the herd later on. 

A pedigree Lincoln Red Shorthorn bull of good origin is being 
used. In the milk recording year ended lat October. 1922. the 
herd average as anthenticated and checked hy the Ministry of 

n U 
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Agricultiu’e was 7,308 ll).,or approximately 717 gallons. This 
can be considered a very useful average for a herd of this sizo. 

Kveiy effort is made to produce clean millt: the cowshed is 
good , with water laid on , and a modern clean-milk pail is in use. 

The young stock comprise 25 heifers and five weaning calves. 
All these are home reared and thirteen of the heifers are in calf, 

Pi(js. — The keeping of pigs is an important branch of the 
farming at this Institution. Approximately the same number 
of sows is always kept. The following figures show the stock in 
1922 and 1923 

Sfitf .Vfftr/I, ntut ^furch, mil. 

Boars ... ... 2 ... 2 

Sows 35 ... 37 

Snekors ... ... 130 ... 1)4 

* Others 241 ... 22(? 

* With tho pxooption of a few soierted gilts thoso 
fire being fattened for pork or Imeon. 

The boars are of the pedigree Middle White breed. The sows 
are largely home bred, and as pedigree boars have now been 
used for many generations are of a very useful Middle White 
type. It has now been decided to work up a pedigree herd and 
five of the sows are pedigree Middle Whites of well-known 
strains. 

Each sow is expected to have two litters in the year, and 
as far as possible it is endeavoured to arrange for the farrowings 
to take place from December to Eebrnary and June to August. 
Suckers are weaned at eight weeks, and pigs suitable for breed- 
ing purposes are selected from them. 

Each week two pigs of an average dead weight of 18-19 stone 
are required by the Institution. Other pigs are sold fat in the 
market at 14 or 16 stone dead weight at the ago of, five or six 
months. Some gilts are sold for breeding purposes. 

During the year ended Slst March, 1928, the following were 
sold or slaughtered for the. Institution : — 

Sold fat in tbo market and to butoberfl 401) 

Slaughtered for the Institution 91 

Sold in market... 4 sows 

Sold for breeding B4 gilts 

With the exception of a few pedigree gilts purchased for 
breeding purposes, no pigs were bought during the year. 

Horses. — ^Eight horses are kept, but two of these are wholly 
employed carting coal, etc., for the establishment. 

PotiUry . — ^About 200 hens and 60 laying ducks are kept, the 
former comprising White Wyandottes, Light Sussex, Ehodd 
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Island Beds and White Leghorns. All the eggs produced are 
required by the Institution. 

Labour . — ^The main work on the farm is done by regular 
hands, vicarious help being given by patients. The work of 
the latter is not very reliable and has to be organised in gan^ 
and stipervised by reliable men. It is useful for such work as 
potato planting, lifting and sorting, mangold pulling and hoeing, 
etc. Patients also assist with the pigs and occasionally with 
the herd. 

As regards the regular hands, eleven men are employed. 
Three of these are in charge of patients working on the farm; 
three attend to the cows, milk, and fill in their time v.’i;u 
seasonal farm work; one is in charge of the pigs ; two are carters ; 
one looks after the poultry and does general work ; and one is 
permanently engaged carting coal, etc. 

Cropping. — Of the 72 acres under permanent grass 40} are 
made into hay each year. For the greater part this meadow 
land is rather low-lying, and considering the district yields fair 
crops. 

The young stock are sent off the farm for the summer and do 
not return until the end of September ; daring this time, there- 
fore, the 33 cows, sows and gilts, have access to about 
82 acres of pasture and the aftermath of 40} acres. The pasture 
is, however, very poor and cannot be relied on to produce much 
keep in unfavourable times; it is supplemented by green crops 
from the arable land fed either on the pastures or more usually 
in the cow sheds. 

On the low-lying meadows applications of basic slag have 
been found to be the most effective method of improving the 
herbage, dressings of 5-6 cwt. of a 30-40 per cent, grade being 
given every three or four years. 

The pasture land is much drier and manuring of this is much 
less effective; occasional liming and frequent small applications 
of soluble phosphates and potash form probably the moat effec- 
tive treatment. A dry season on these soils burns out fine 
grasses and clovers, and the surface then soon covers itself with 
moss. 

A relatively large number of cattle, which are chiefly fed on 
green crops grown on the arable land, graze over the meadows 
and pastures, and it is their droppings which have gradually 
added to the fertility of these fields, enabling them to produce! 
more herbage than they otherwise would. 

Of the 82 acres of arable 7 comprise land which is unsuitable 
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for winter cropping; of those 2 acres are irrigated i>,v liipiid 
manure from the bnitdings, and 5 ucres are on laud which is 
natiunlly wet. This area is cropped specially with such crops 
as mangolds, spring planted cabbage, maize, kale, etc. 

The remaining 75 acres are cropped and manured in the usual 
way of farm practice, but no strict rotation of crops is followed. 
Each year it is necessary to grow from 20 to 22 acres of potatoes, 
of which 2-8 acres are earlies, so that part of the ground has 
potatoes eveiy third year and part every fourth. A strict 
rotation is therefore impossible. 

The area under the Viudnua crops during the season 1022-23 


was as follows : — 

Acrt'H,' 

jSoiliiif/ Crops, 

Any$, 

Potatoes ... 


Mai550 ... 

2 

Wheat 

8 

Eye 

2 

Winter Oiif^ 

15t 

Trifolinni 

1 

Bye 

4 

Winter Void) Mixtures 


Seeds Ley 


Spring Vetch Mixture ... 

n 

Mangolds 

R 



Cabbage 

15 



The soiling crops 

were followed by 2 acres swedes. 

8 acres 


turnips, and acres kale. 

Summarised this is : — ^Potatoes 20J acres, straw crops 27 acres, 
seeds 18-| acres, roots and green fodder crops 21^ acres, part of 
the last being followed by 8 acres roots and kale. 

Of the produce from these crops, the bulk of the potatoes, 
the greater part of the 8-J; acres of kale, and practically all the 
swedes and turnips were taken by the Institution. With the 
exception of a few potatoes sold for seed all the other produce, 
including thie wheat, was consumed on the farm. 

Poiaioes . — The requirements of the Institution are approxi> 
mately J ton per day or 180 tons per year, and the average yield 
in 1922 was 10 tons per acre. The varieties grown are Epicure 
for earlies. King Edward, Ally, Lochar and Great Scot. Scotch 
seed is always used, and the ground is well manured, a common 
dressing being farmyard manure 20 tons, superphosphate 3 cwt., 
sulnhate of potash l|-2 cwt,, sulphate of ammonia 1 cwt. 

Wheat . — ^An area of wheat is always grown, and of late years 
Yeoman has been found to be very satisfactory. 

Winter Oats . — These are grown to provide straw fodder for 
the cattle and grain for horses. Spring dats are not very salaST 
factory on this land, and are not now grown here. 

* Of this a<^rp8 were eaHie«. 

• ^ f Of tHs 11' acres were sown with seeds. 
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Rye. — A small area is cultivated for straw and grain as it 
grows well on this land, and if there is a scarcity of fodder in 
the early summer it can be used as green food. 

Clover and. Rye Grass Ley . — A one-year’s mixttire is grown 
containing broad red clover, alsikc and Italian rye gi'iias. Two 
cuts are taken in the summer before the ley is broken up. 

Mangolds . — These are used for the cows from Christmas until 
about the middle of April. They also form part of the ration of 
the young stock and some are given to pigs. This crop is 
manured very sinularly to the potatoes, except that the sulphate 
of potash is replaced by the requisite amount of kainit and a 
top dressing of nitrate of soda may be given at singling time. 

Calhage . — This is fed to the cows from October to December, 
replacing the gi-een maize in the rations. This crop is grown 
under the sewage, irrigation. 

Soiling Crops . — ^Maize is grown under sewage irrigation and 
is a most valuable crop on this farm, supplying green food during 
the period from August to October, when so often the grass is 
scarce or has lost its succulence. 

Strips of rye. trifolium and vetch mixtures are sown in the 
axrtomn for early feed from April onwards. Spring vetches 
with oats are sown in the spring to follow these, and to carry 
on until the aftermath is available and the maize is ready for 
feeding in August. These crops are followed by kale, swedes 
and turnips, the bulk of which is required by the Institution 
and the remainder is used up as food for stock after the cabbage 
has^ been finished and before the mangolds are started at 
Christas. Where the pasture is so poor these crops are 
essenBal if a large herd of dairy cows is to be maintained on a 
relatively small acreage. These soiling crops are well manured, 
receiving a dressing of farmyard manure with the addition of 
some superphosphate and occasionally a small quantity of 
sulphate of ammonia or nitrate of soda. 

Manuring . yields of all crops on the farm have gradually 
been increased, and there is no doubt that this is very largely 
due to the great improvement which has been brought about in 
the condition and texture of the soil bv the frequent application 
of farmvard manure. This sunnlies the oruanic matter which 
is absolutely essential to this soil, helping it to retain its mois- 
ifnre, without which no heavy crop can be grown, however great 
the apph’oation of artificials may be. The application of so much 
farmyard manure has been made possible the wintering of 
a large head 'of stoete. From 8 horses, 60 head of cattle and 
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about 400 pigs of vaiying ages, about 800 tons of ininmre arc 
produced annually; of this 50-80 tons are required by the 
gardens, the remainder being used on the farm for potatoes, 
mangolds and soiling crops. 

About 12-J- tons of artificials, comprising superphosphate, 
kainit, sulphate of potash, nitrate of soda, sulphate of ammonia 
and potato fertilisers, are used annually on the arable land. 
About half of this weight is applied to the potato ground, the 
balance being used for mangolds, other root crops and soiling 
crops. Basic slag is applied to the grassland in such n way 
that the whole is treated about every four years. 

Feeding of the Stock. — Horses . — The rations for the honses 
consist of seeds hay. straw chaff and oats in winter, and soiling 
crops, hay and oats in summer. All these are grown on the farm. 

Cows . — ^In summer the cows graze over about 32 acres of 
pasture and 40i acres of aftermath, and are given the produce 
of about 7f acres of soiling crops. 

The approximate average per cow is therefore as follows; — 
pasture 0.97 acres, aftermath 1,28 acres, soiling crops 0.22 acres. 
The soiling crops providing the continuous supply of green 
food are rye, trifolium, winter vetch mixture, spring vetch mix- 
ture and maize. The cows also receive some concentrates, the 
quantities being varied according to the milk yield of individual 
cows. 

Prom October the winter green foods are cabbage followed by 
kale, swedes and mangolds in turn, the last carrying on until 
the rye and trifolium are available. Meadow hay, oat straw and 
purchased concentrates complete the winter ration. The amount 
of concentrates required per cow for the whole year ended 
Slat March, 1928, was 0.90 ton, or an average of 6.5 lb. per day. 

The food values of these rations have been worked out on 
several occasions, and it has been found that the cows are being 
fed for maintenance and milk yield on lines very near to the 
standard of scientific requirements. 

Pigs. — Sows and gilts are kept in the open air on waste and 
pasture land as far as is practicable. They are brought into the 
sties to farrow. Piffa for fattening are kept indoors from wean- 
ing time. Green food or roots are given throughout the year, 
and' small potatoes from the farm when available. Swill from 
the. Institution is utilised to the full. The ration is completed 
by purchased foods comprising bran, middlings, barley meal, 
pig meal, etc. 
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It was found during tlie past year that the total quantity of 
concentrates required for the pigs worked out at an average of 
2.80 lb. per day for 270 pigs, a number which comprises sows, 
gilts, boars and fatteners, but excludes suckers, and is fairly 
constant throughout the year. This small average testifies to 
the use made of small potatoes and swill. 

Accounts. — Detailed farm accounts are kept, and for this 
purpose the farm year is from April to March. In many respects 
this is an advahtoge as the annual valuation does not then 
include large sums for hay, straw, corn, potatoes, etc., which' 
would affect one taken at Michaelmas. The farm is credited 
with the cost of produce taken by the Institution at current 
wholesale market prices. 

Conclusion. — Financially the farm has been a success. Its 
main source of profit has been from pigs, whose well-known 
ability to convert swill and waste potatoes into a saleable com- 
modity has been utilised to the fullest extent, as is shown by the 
small average daily requirement of meals. A further sotirce 
of profit has been milk production, and on this farm it is due 
to the high average yield of the herd, furthered by sound feeding 
on scientific lines. The farm, moreover, fulfils its purpose very 
adequately, though in many respects it is not favoured by 
natural conditions, as the soil is poor and dry, and the average 
rainfall of the district is low. An intimate knowledge of the 
farm and its methods reveals very clearly how much of its success 
in all its branches is directly due to the consistent following of 
a definite policy. A readiness to profit by practical experience 
and scientific information has always been shown, but no radical 
chanffCR have been allowed to affect the general scheme in opera- 
tion which time has shown to he sound. 

♦ * ♦ ♦ « 

LUCERNE. 

Pbopessob R. G. Stapleuon, M.A., and Rhoda Jones, B.A,, 
Welsh Plant Breeding Station, Aberystwyth. 

n. 

Date, Bate and Methods ol Seeding. — It is generally 
xecommended that lucerne should be sown in drills, although 
when the conditions are favourable excellent stands can be 
obtained from broadcasting? this latter method, however, should 
not be employed except when the land is exceptionally free from 
weeds: under poor and average conditions drilling is much to 
be preferred. 
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A grain drill with seeder attachment may be usod. In 
America special alftilfa disc drills are largely employ (■<!. Tho 
chief merit of drilling is that it affords ample opportunity for 
hoeing and weeding the crop during its early development, and 
also ensures proper covering of the seed — -the correct depth 
being an inch or a little under on heavy soils, and about IJ to 
inches on light sandy soils. The seed rates employed vary 
over a wide range in different parts of the world. In Sweden 
Witte’s trials indicate that for broadcasting about 35 to 40 ib. 
per acre, and for drilling about 26 to 80 lb. per acre (with 
the coulters about 10 in. or 13 in. apart), are the correct rates. 
In America under normal conditions the seed rate for drilling 
is about 20 to 25 lb., while under irrigation tho quantity 
may be as little as 16 lb. In drier districts in New South Wales 
the seed rate is often as low as 6 to 8 lb.* Tho rates for 
normal conditions are higher than those usually employed in 
the case of red clover, but somewhat heavy seedings are necessary 
in order to assist weed repression. The distance between the 
drills should be sufOleient to allow of proper hoeing; thus Witte 
recommends a minimum of about 10 in. with a range up to 
IS in. ; distances commonly employed vary from about 0 in. or 
7 in. to as much as 21 in. The establishment of a successful 
stand on a sandy soil has been reported by the Harper Adams 
Agricultural College, when 20 lb. per acre was sown in drills 
one foot apart.! 01dershaw$ recommends broadcasting on heavy 
clays, since on such soils cultivation is usually difficult and is 
likely to be injurious to the plants. ■ 

Trials conducted in New Zealand have shown the advantage 
of drilling over broadcasting. At Canterbury plots drilled at 
14 in., inoculated and manured, yielded more hoavily than 
those drilled at 7 in. or 21 in. On the unmanured .and non- 
inoeulated plots, 21 in. gave the highest yields.? In America 
the growing of lucerne in widely-spaced rows has not proved 
profitable, for the cultivations have then to be continued over 
the whole duration of the ley and consequently become pro- 
hibitive || while the crop is liable to become very dusty. Fream 
qnptes opinions in favour of dri lling at from 6 in. to 8 in., any 

, * See Whittet, J. N., “ The Prodnetien of Lucerne Seed,” Aerrio. Wnw-tte 

of New South Wales, Vol. XXXH, p. 105. 

t the Harper Adams Ap:rionItnral (’ollcffe, “ Field Experiments," 1011. 

. j'Olderahaw, A, E., ‘‘Lucerne as an Alternative to Gross,” Atrrioalturjd 
Oasftttf,, 26th March, 192.H. • 

§ Ward, E, E. : “ Some Recent Lucerne Experiments in Oonterhury." New 
Zealand- Jour. Agr., Vol. 24, 1922, p. 226. 

~ } (^kley, B.A. and Wentover, H.Q. : “HowtogrowLaoeme,"TJ.S.Dept. 
Agr., Farmers’ Bull. No. 1283, 
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greater distance being stated to favour a straggling rather than 
an upright growth of the plants.* The results at Aberystwyth 
tend to show, however, that lucerne can be grown by the widely 
spaced method under general conditions unsuited to the crop 
and it is a plan worthy of further trial as being of possible value 
to those who desire, at all events, to grow a relatively small 
breadth of lucerne only, as an insurance against exceptionally 
dry years. In the drier regions of New South Wales, it is recom- 
mended by Whittetf that lucerne for seed production should be 
gi’own in rows spaced by as much as 80 in. to 86 in. when only 
IJ lb. to 2 lb. of seed per acre are employed. It is of interest 
to note that in 1826 CobbettJ refers to an area of Income grown 
in Herefordshire “ on the Tullian plan ” in rows 4 ft. apart, 
and he remarks that “ a good crop of early cabbage may be had 
between the lucerne rows ” — a useful reminder that there are 
many ways of growing forage crops! 

Lucerne should be sown early enough to have become well 
established before the end of the growing season, and late 
enough to have allowed ample time for the destruction of weed 
seedlings before sowing. In this country June is probably the 
best month for sowing. Trials conducted by Witte at Svaldf 
from sowings made at seven different dates between 18th June 
and 16th September showed the best results from the feat two 
dates (18th June and 5th July), with an eleven per cent, drop 
by 15th July and thence a rapid and progressive fall to 
16th September — ^from sowing at which date no stand was 
achieved, § 

It is not generally advisable to sow lucerne under a covering 
crop; for one thing this necessitates early sowing and prevents 
adequate cleaning of the ground; it also necessitates a higher 
seed rate and tends to interfere with the establishment of a 
satisfactory stand. The crop should only be sown under a 
“ nurse ” crop when the conditions are particularly favourable. 
Witte’s trials show a decrease of 51 per cent, from three cuts 
taken in the first two years from sowing under a nurse in 
comparison with no nurse, § whilst "Wright’s trials in Scotland 
proved the nurse crop to be destmetive to the lucerne. 


♦ Pream, W., “Tl»a Cultivation of Lucerne in England,” Jonr.R.A. S.B,, 
1895. 

t Whittet, Ion, eif. 
t Cobhet’8« Rural Rides” 

- §. See 'Witte, Heitifrid, ** Blalnzernndlinffeu i Nordamerika,” StockholTt)- 
Sverieka Tryckeriaktiebolaget) 1921. Not*»: 316 references to Luc<*rne 
literature (mostly American) ar,e, given, in this paper. 
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AftBi-Management. — ^Tlie chief aim of after-maiiagomuat 
is to keep down weeds and to biiug the piauts iuu> Uio best 
condition for wilhsbuudiug tiio winlor, botk of wliich are of the 
greatest importiuiee during the seeding your. When sown with* 
out a niu'se and in drills, the ley should be hood several limes 
during the first summer with a hand or horse hoo, and if 
necessary hand weeded also. In the first harvest year hoeing 
should be started as eaidy in the spring as the condition of 
the soil permits, and if necessary hand hoeing should bo resorted 
to and the process be repeated after the first cut, and if need be, 
again after the second cut. These hoeings are doubly important 
in regions of high rainfall (a necessity which affords a strong 
argument for sowing lucerne in drills in such situations) whore 
wee^ grow rapidly, and generally where the conditions are not 
particularly favourable to lucerne. Harrowing as a means of 
keeping down weeds is not to be recommended until after the 
first harvest year as there is too great a risk of injuring the 
young plants. 

Subsequent to the first harvest year, harrowing or other 
methods of cultivation should be resorted to with a view to 
beeping down weeds. As to whether harrowing is beneficial, 
apart from weed destruction, is doubtful, and it is not recom- 
mended by Oakley and Westover on broadcast leys, neither is it 
considered to be a sound practice under South African con- 
ditions.* Harrowing is recommended by Witte and Elofson in 
the second and subsequent harvest years (when the leys have 
been (frilled) and should probably be regarded as an important 
operation nnder high rainfall conditions in this country, both 
with a view to the suppression of weeds (especially bent and 
other grasses), and the breaking of the consolidated soil surface 
and consequent aeration. If the soil is not in a suitable con- 
dition when the lucerne is commencing active growth in the 
spring Witte recommends harrowing immediately (within two 
days) after the first cutting, and if possible again after the 
last cut of the season. 

Suitable implements must be used, and the tines of the harrow 
should not be too sharp. Oaklev and Westover state that 
experience has shown that in moat eases the use of the disc 
harrow is actually injurious and that this or any implement that 
tends to split the crowns should be avoided. 

* Stee E'id, V. D. ; '• Lnt'mie Gmwfogr in Vincent Conntv,” New 2!ealand 
Jonmal of Agriculture. Vnl. XX VI, 1P23, p. 219, 
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Practice with reference to the treatment of the crop and utilisa- 
tion of the produce during the seeding year is varied in the 
extreme. Experiments in Sweden indicate that under the con- 
ditions there obtaining it is best not to cut during the seeding 
year; if, however, the seeding has been early and the phint is 
in or near flowering stage, a cut can be sometimes taken at the 
end of August or early in September. In the Southoru States 
of America, where lucerne grows rapidly from spring sowing, it 
is often possible and advantageous to take two or even three 
hay cuts during the seeding year. It is sometimes a common 
practice to cut over the leys in the seeding year once or oven 
twice whilst still young, with the intention of keeping down 
the weeds and encouraging the young plants to “ stool out.” 
Work recently conducted by McKee,* however, seems to suggest 
that clipping has the reverse of beneficial influences on the 
young lucerne plants, resulting in a reduction of root system and 
loss of vigour daring the subsequent (first harvest) year and it 
would appear that in no case (even despite excessive weediness) 
should a cut be made until the plants are coming into flower. 

When fields are not cut during the growing season of the 
seeding year, various practices obtain for dealing with the dead 
growth which will be apparent during late autumn and early 
winter, Witte states that the dry stems should be raked together 
early in the spring, and in the Northern States of America, 
where the hardy variegated lucernes are grown, the fields are 
sometimes burned over early in the spring. In the dry Vincent 
country in New Zealand the stand is not infreqxiently cut when 
6 in. to 6 in. high and the growth and weeds left on the ground 
to act as a mulch during the winter, t 

In the second and subsequent harvest years lucerne is most 
usually cut two, three or even four times for hay or green 
fodder. Frequent cutting, however, has the effect of diminishing 
the persistency of the ley, and even under the most favourable 
conditions more than three cuts will tend in this direction, while 
under conditions less suited to lucerne cultivation it is not 
advisable to cut more than twice per season if it is desired to 
maintain a long duration ley. 

The heaviest yields will be obtained from cuttings made when 
the crop is in full bloom, and; particularly on young leys, cutting 

* Spp MpKee, Roliind, “The ‘Effect of Olinpirifir on the Root Development 
of Alfalfn,” Jonr. Amer. Soc. Afironomy, Vol. 8, 1916, p. 329, Inveetifiralions 
in projipees at Ah^ryetwyth with eockefoot and other graeaes show that 
repeated entringr haa a very detrimental influence on the root development of 
planta 80 treated. 

f See Reid, loc. fit 
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too latu or too eiuiy baa oquiiUy bad otEocts on poraistmcy and is 
not to bo recomujonded ; in particular cutting bel’oro lloworing 
time is fatal to persistency. As a rule tho crop should be 
cut when about one-thml and not more than onu-hulf of the 
stand is in flower, a procedure which is compatible with the 
saving of fodder of high nutritive value, and with safeguarding 
persistency. 

Although lucerne is essentially a hay and soiling crop, as 
previously stated, it is used to a considerable extent us pasturage 
in many parts of the world. It is generally roconimendcd that 
lucerne should not be grazed in the first harvest year, and it is 
an established fact that it should not be gi'azed CfHitinuously or 
allowed to be eaten down to the crowns. 

Lucerne in Mixtures. — Grasses and clovers may bo sown 
together with lucerne for one of two purposes : — either to add to 
the keep during tho seeding and first harvest year only, and to 
supiu’ess weeds during that period, or to grow with the lucerne 
during the whole period of the loy. Lucerne is sometimes used 
as an ingredient in ordinary mixtures intended for long duration 
leys. 

Ordinary Mixtures. — ^Lucerne in amounts varying from 6 lb. lo 
10 lb. per acre is often included in mixtures of tho Elliot typo, 
and frequently Justifies itself on chalky and gravelly soils. Its 
inclusion in such mixtures regardless of soil and other conditions 
is, however, from the point of view of its contribution to the hay 
crop, in many cases meroly a w'aste of seed. A. mixtun! con- 
sisting of taU oat grass H lb.. Vale of Clwyd rod clover T.] lb., and 
lucerne 15 lb. per acre, was sown in 1922 at Aberystwyth. Tho 
lucerne brairdod faiiiy well, but never looked hoalthy during 
the seeding yetu', and in the first hay crop (19211) only ctm- 
tribnted 0.42 per cent, to the total produce. In general, it may 
be said that the lucerne in ordinary mixtures sown under non- 
lucerne conditions will do less well than if sown alono. Elofson 
with .eonsidei’able Justice none the loss advocates the inclusion 
of lucerne in ordinary mixluros, simply as an index plant, to 
ascertain whether Income succeeds on particular fields and in 
par-ticular districts, imd, if succeeding, by degrees to increase the 
nitrogen bacteria. Where appreciable contributions result pure 
lucerne leys should bo subsequently tried. 

.The Addition of Ofassm or Clovers to suppress Weeds during 
rthe Seeding and' First Harvest Years of a Lucorwe Ley , — ^With 
' this end in view ' short lived grasses or clovers are usaally 
employed, and as the result of trials conducted by Lindhard lA 
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Denmark it would seem that the contribution of the short lived 
species should be but slight and that of the lucerne considerable.*^ 

Broad red clover (successfully employed at Saxmundhauu, 
Italian rye grass, and quite small sowings of toll oat grass, 
have been employed, while in this country trefoil is sometimes 
used, and small sowings of wild white clover have been tried. 

There is always some risk of the quick growing plants sown 
competing adversely with the lucerne as effectively as would 
weeds — ^it would therefore seem desirable to rely on hoeing when 
the lueeruG is drilled and only to include small amounts of a 
quick growing species when lucerne is broadcast on a field 
known to have been insufficiently cleaned. 

Luceme-Grass Leys in Place oj Pure Lucerne , — ^Under certain 
conditions a lucerne-grass ley may be more profitable than a pure 
lucerne stand, and in any event has certain advantages 
to recommend it. The various operations connected with hay- 
making can be carried out more easily — ^an important considera- 
tion in regions of rather high rainfall. The ration is more 
varied, which is an advantage for certain purposes. In addition, 
weeds may to some extent be suppressed, and such leys generally 
■establish themselves when broadcast better than pure lucerne; 
the necessity for hoeing and cultivation is thus obviated, and In 
certain localities the crops are somewhat heavier. 

A lucerne-grass ley can with advantage replace a late-flowering 
red clover-grass ley intended for, say, three years, on soils which 
are too dry to carry good crops of red clover. For land where 
it can be shown that a lucerne-grass ley gives a greater bulk of 
forage than pure lucerne over a long period of years there is 
of course much to be said in favour of the combination. Soils 
rich in humus are best suited to long duration lucome-grass leys, 
which would not seem to be well adapted to very dry soils, or 
to regions of particularly low rainfall. 

It is probably best to combine but a single grass with lucerne. 
The species chosen should be persistent under meadow conditions, 
should recover rapidly after cutting, and yield two good cuts a 
year, while it should also come into flower at about the same 
time as the lucerne, ffimothy is somewhat largely employed for 
this purpose in America, but can hardly be regarded as a very 
suitable species in England, since it flowers too late and does 
not recover particularly well after cutting. Witte refers to 
interesting trials conducted at Alnarp (by Forsberg) and at 

* Lindha'd. K., “Fot'sSg nwd Kaelliiigetaivl ogi LTH-'crnoUrneahlandiiig,’’ 
"Tystofte, 1910-ia 
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Svalof, which indiciite that cocksfoot au<l tall out {tutss ufc 
perhaps the host grasses for tho purpose — a coiuhiuatiou of 
lucerne with each having given highor yields ovei' a six-year 
period (1915-20) at Alnarp and in tho lu’st harvest year (1920) 
at Svalof than pure lucerne. The following relative stuleinent 
taken from Witte shows the state of affairs at Alnarp* : — 

Lucerne alone IDO U "j liuHcd on total 

Lucerne anti oockKl’oot Ui2*4 VpnHiuco i*or th« 

Liicorno anti tall tiat gnt'-s J wix-year perioil. 

Other Swedish trials also indicate that tall out grass with 
lucerne gives on the average slightly heavier yields than cocks- 
foot. Cocksfoot, however, gives a more leafy hay than tall 
oat grass and also stands grazing better, and in this country 
is likely to give the better results. Before the era of the 
motor lorry,, market gardeners in parts of Kent used to grow 
cocksfoot-lucerne leys for their horses, and the writer has seen 
excellent examples of these near Greenhithe from which heavy 
hay crops were taken twice a year, while Oldershaw quotes a 
ease of a lueerno-cocksfoot ley which has given excellent results 
over a nine-year period. t 

The mixtures employed in Sweden have varied from 2.| to 7 lb. 
of cocksfoot — ^about 4J- lb. having apparently given the bast 
results — ^with 18 to 27 lb. of lucerne per acre. Tall oat grass is 
generally employed at the rate of 7 to 10 J- lb. in mixtures with 
lucerne.? Were it not for the high price of the seed golden oat 
grass would probably also be a good species to employ in con- 
junction with lucerne. 

The Improvement of Lucerne. — ^Tt is beyond tho scope of 
this article to enter into details with reference to breeding lucerne, 
but there are certain considerations that should be of interest 
to the general reader. It must be remembered in the jSrst place 
that the variegated lucernes of commerce are all natural hybrids, 
and that they have not been bred carefully from sogrogates 
obviously suited, after selection, for particular districts. Thus, 
even supposing that Grimm or other commercial varieties of 
the natural hybrids were proved to he no gain on Provence for 
any one of the varied habitats obtaining in Britain — ^this would 
not be evidence that it would be impossible or even difficult to 
breed a hybrid lucerne of extreme value for some of our more 
difficult habitats. 

See Witte i Nordatnerika,” hr. c?X 

t Oldershaw, A. W., Lucerne and its many good Qualities,” Modem 
Farming, July, 1920. 

I Trials at Aberystwyth of Tall Oat Grass with Tied GInver have aNo showth 
that this grass needs to be sown in larger amounts than Coekefoofc. 
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Such selection as has so far been operative on the eouxmerciul 
lucernes has been in favour of drought rosislanco unci frost 
resistance, neither of which is of supreme importance, except 
perhaps in restricted areas, in Britaiin The case for fho 
prosecution of critical breeding work with lucerne in this country 
is based not only on the great value of the crop but on iho 
almost accidental success of the variegated t.vjtos in North 
America, and on the fact that lucorne, almost alone of the 
herbage and forage legumes and gi'assos, appears to bo an ideal 
species for the plant breeder. The technicpie of fertilization 
is simple, and, given the necessary' mechanical assistance, it is a 
self-fertile plant.* 

Summary and Conclusions, — 1. It is undent from a vonow 
of the literature cited in this paper that lucenio is a cro]! of 
exceptional importance, and judging by the scant reference to 
it. in the agiicnltural literature of this coraitry it would appear 
to be equally evident that not enough attention has been given 
to I'lie possibilities of increasing the area under lucenio in 
Britain. ’ 

2. It is not to be supposed that lucerne could be successfully 
grown in all districts, or on every farm in particular districts, 
but having in mind its great value, especially in years of 
drought, it would he to the interest of most stock farmers to 
endeavour to maintain at least a small area of lucerne on their 
holdings. 

8. Investigation is necessary in the direction of thoroughly 
testing the most promising nationalities and strains over the 
widest possible area in the country'. Hungarian lucerne, with 
Grimm and other I'epresentatives of the v.ariegated lucenio should 
he tried against Provence. These trials should be followed up by 

* Thn following .paperB may he cited as amougHt those which give the 
most useful information relative to Lucerne Itreediiig : — 

SoKthmrth, TT.— “Alfalfa Hybridization,'’ Seientiilo Agrienituru (Canada), 
Vol. II, 1922. p. 257, and Journal of Heredity, Vol. V (lU). Octolier, liU-f. 

Oliver, G. H’’. — “New Methods of Plant Breeding,” Uniterl Rfate.a Ilepart- 
metit of Agriculture, Bureau of Plant Industiy, Bull. 167. lillO. 

Piper, C. V . — “ Alfalfa Seed_ Production : Pollination Studies,’’ rnifed 
Stales Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Plant Industry, Bull, 76, 
1914. _ _ » 

Witte, Hernfrid — “ Alfalfa Breeding ; Its Possibilities and Purposes in 
Sweden and some Observations concerning difFereut Oharaetora in the 
Crossing between the Blue-PIowered Alfalfa (Medicago satha) and the 
Yellow-Flowered (M. faleata).” (Siimm.ary in English), in Svoriges 
UtaiidesforeningB Tidskrift, Hiifte V, 1921. 

Waldron, L.R. — “Cross-Fertilization in Alfalfa,” Journal American Society 
of Agronomy, Vol. XI, 1919, p. 259. 

“First Generation Crosses between two Alfalfa Spoeios," 

ibid., Vol. XII, 1920, p. 133. ‘ 
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reseavc'l) with a viow ki breeding improved bIimuih Biiitabki to 
those arotis whore it is at presont diffioult or inipoBsiblo to grow 
the crop wif.h niaunnable sucocks. 

4. Cultural methods need also to bo made the subjoet c-f 
exhaustive and careful investigation, of particular importance 
being the (piestion of the rival elnims of broadcasting, drilling 
and growing in spaeod rows, under difforont conditions of soil 
and climate. 

5. Equally important is tho question of Iho best and most 
economic means of inoculation, and the relation of applications of 
lime and of mauurial dressings to yield as siich an.d to the 
necessity for or efbciency of inoculation under varied conditiems. 

* * » * » * 


FEEDING TRIALS WITH SILAGE. 

V. C. FisinviOK, P.A.S.L, N.D.A., N.D.D., 

South Eastern Agricultural College, Wye. 


In 1920, Mr. A. E. Chaytor, M.A., of Hurst Green, Russox, 
presented a tower silo (Fig. 1) to the College for expmimenta! 
purposes, and during the years 1921«22 and 1922-23 trials have 
been carried out which were designed to obtain information 
regarding the economic value of silage. In both years the silage 
was tried against roots. All the foods used were analysed and, 
with the exception of the silage, their compositions wore 
sufficiently near to the average figures in the tables published 
by the Ministry,* for the latter to be used in compounding the 
rations. In the case of the silage the rations wore based on the 
actual analyses. + 


The Composition of Oat and Tare Silage.— -The analysis 
of oat and tare silage was found to vary considerably, not only 
from year to year, but in samples taken at difierent heights in 
the silo. During the years under discussion it was very notice- 
able that the composition of a crop of oats and tares at the time 
ef cutting depends principally upon the weather during growth. 
In the year 1920-21 the early part of the summer was dry and 
the tares made poor growth, the proportion of tares at the time 
of cutting being small, but in the year 1921-22 when tho weather 




* Spo tahloB m the Ministry’s Miscellaneous PuhKcation No 
tor Farm Stock.” 

t The fliffestiWe oonstitnentB were calculated by the nse of the oo-efBcients ' 
cf^d.^gealiWlity determined by Wood and Wooden (JonrA^. July! 




Fic. 1. -r’.inii Iiiiiiai!if£s at Wye, -liowiiig the Silo and the Cow.t%, 
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was showery the tares grew vigorously and formed the bulk of 
the crop. The quality of silage is dependent partly upon the 
kind of green material put into the silo and partly upon its 
condition,* the latter being governed very largely by the weathor 
at the time of cutting. It will be readily understood therefo3;o 
that the composition of oat and tare silage is very variable, and 
if it is to be used to the best advantage, rations must be based 
on actual analysis. 

Density of Oat and Tare Silage. — Numerous inquiries have 
been received regarding the capadty of silos and weight of silage. 
The College silo is 14 foot in diameter and S2 feet high. In 
1920-21 it contained 24 feet of usable silage after it had settled, 
weighingt 67 tons; that is to say, about 55 cubic feet of silage 
weighed 1 ton. In 1921-22 there were 21 feet of usable silage 
weighing 59 tons; that is, 64 cubic feet weighed 1 ton. 

Costs. — ^The cost of the production of silage used in the 
succeeding pages includes all expenses incurred in growing, 
harvesting and storing the green material, but does not include 
the cost of removing the silage from the silo and of feeding. 
The cost of roots includes all the expenses up to the time they 
arrive in the root store, which adjoins the mixing room, but 
does not include the cost of cutting and feeding. The method 
of dealing with the silage at Wye is as follows : — A trolley is 
pla^ced under the shoot so that the silage as it is thrown 
out of the silo falls into the trolley. Two men are employed, 
one in the silo throwing the silage down the shoot, and one 
packing it into the trolley and wheeling it away. The silo 
adjoins the ‘ buildings (Fig. 1). It is about 20 yards 
from the silo to the food store. With regard to the roots two 
men are employed to cut them, one to fill the cutter and the 
other to remove the cut roots. The cutter is driven by an 
engine. 

In 1922-28 the above operations were timed and the following 
notes were made : — 

1. It was found to take about twice as long to cut. the roots 
for a number of cows as it did to bring the silage for them from 
the silo. 

2. The cost of running the engine was .saved in the ease of 
the silage. 

* Amos and Williams, Jonr. Agr. Snipnee, Vol. XIT, Pt 4, 

t The weiebt wasaarertain<»d bykeepinfir a record of the number of trolley 
loads taken from the silo, a trolley load being weighed periodically, 

i>2 
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3. Tlie wciKlifi whicli hud to lio distiribulod iimoH',Nl llu' cows 
W!is IcHH with the silago ration than with the root, raiittn. Willi 
a small head of slock, such as was onijiloyod in these i rials, it 
is iniiJOHsihlo lo estiinato witli any di^grt'e of accuracy !he amount 
of time wived hy using silago insloail of rotvls, hul from Ihe 
dbseivations muiie it is evident that in the case of a large head 
of stock the saving in this dir(>etion would ho coimiderahle. 'rids 
should ho homo in mind in considering tho figures regarding 
cost given in tho snbsoijuont pages. 

Soil and Climate. — 'L’ho oro])s doscrihod in this iia^ier wore 
grown upon a light working day soil ovorlying tho ehalk. which 
in places is only a few foot below tlio surface. The raiufall of 
the district is low, about .30 inches per annum. 

Feeding Trial with Dairy Cows hi 1921-22.— 'I’he 1920-21 
crop was sown on 25th February at tho rate of 2J- hu.shels of 
fares and H- busliols of oats. Tt wa.s manurod with 0 cwt. of 
slag (30 per cent.), •! cwt. of kainit, and 1 cwt. of snlplmto of 
ammonia. It was ciit on 4th .Inly in hot weather, and was 
allowed to lie in tho swath for about 12 hours to wilt before being 
carted. The taros did not grow well, and at tho time of cutting 
tares and oats wore iii ubont egual pniportions, 'I’he lurt's wore in 
full flower and the oats hud readied the milk stage. It was 
hot possihle to take any weights, but the crop was ostimalt'd, hy 
eye. to be about 8 tons of green material per acre. 

The silage when removed from the silo was brownish in colour, 
had a pleasant smell, and was I'eadily eaten hy all kinds of 
horned stock. The quantity of nsahlc silage ((17 tons) is e(Iui^'il- 
leht to 6 tons per acre. After the silago crop liad been liarvesti'd 
the land was ploughed and sown with turnips and rape, hut 
these failed owing to the dry weather. In this year swedes 
failed and mangolds yielded i.5-J- tons per acre. 

Rations .^ — Bach cow received a basal ration, which was 
aiTanged to prodde sufficient nufrient imiterials for Ihe main- 
tonnnee of tho oowt and to enable lier to produce her i-alf. It 
consisted of : — 


JF?{n7i mi ASV/ffijr/f, 
H Ib. Straw, 
n „ Hay. 

45 „ Silago. 


7F/inn oil UanfftihlOn 
0 lb. Straw. 

Hay. 

5(} 


and in ndrlitioii to the ghove S lb. onto, 3 11). Egyplian cotton 

* Those were oornponmled on the lines laid down in Leaflet No. BBS, the 
dry matter eontent being checked by tho curves given in MiscellancouH 
PuhhcatiQn Nq. 32. 

t Average weight, 10 cwt. 
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■cake and 1 lb. linseed cake were fed for each r/ullon of milk 
yielded. 

Only six cows were available for this trial. They were 
divided into two groups — A and E — ^with 3 cows in each group, 
the cows being matched as nearly as possible as regai'ds ago, 
lactation period, and size. The rations were weighed out each 
•day. The milk was weighed as it was drawn from the cows. 
The cows were fed as follows : — 


Preliminary period 

1st Trial period ... . ... 

,2nd Trial period 

The milk jdelds were : — 

1st period ... 

2nd period 


Peviod, 

Jan. 9 to Jan, 22. 
Jan. 28,, Fob. 27. 
Feb. 28 „ Mar, 12. 
Mar. 18 „ Apl. l(i. 

Silacfc* 

Ih. 

Group B : 8,872 
„ A: 8,808 


Group Grotq) JJ. 
■Rools. Silage. 

tj 

Foods ebanged. 
Silage. 

Jlooh, 

fh 

Group A : 8,8()0 
B ; 


Total ... 6,740 


ibTIO 


Costs *' — The cost of silage was d£2 7s. Gd. per ton and that 
of the mangolds . 7s., and on this basis the cost of the food 
consumed to produce 1 gallon of milk was the same with both 
the mangold and the silage rations, viz., lOd. In considering 
the question of costs, it should be borne in mind (1) That in 1921 
in this district both cabbages and swedes were a failure; (2) 
Silage was the only succulent food available in any quantity 
between September and Christmas; and (31 The price of .-£1 7b. 
was the actual cost of producing the mangold crop, but in order 
to get a fair comparison between silage and roots tbo mangolds 
should be charged at the average price of producing a ton of 
roots (i.e. average of swedes and mangolds), which was about 
£2 10s. as the swede crop was a failure. If the roots used are 
charged at £2 10s. per ton, the cost of producing a gallon of 
milk comes to Is. per gallon. 

Feeding Trials with Dairy Oows in 1922-23.-— The seed for 
the 1921-22 crop was drilled on 29th October at the rate of 
2J bushels of tares and 1 bushel of oats. 8ix cwt. slag (30 per- 
cent.), and 4 cwt. of kainit were applied to the land before sow- 
ing, and 1 cwt. of sulphate of ammonia was applied as a top 
dressing in the spring. The crop was cut and carted between 


^ ton. Effyptiau cottnn cake £9 fis. per tij. The 

cost of silage and roots were asoertaiued liy H. W. Kersey oiJ Urn Ihics laid 

tt°^nid ’’ook on Farm Costings, and ii/considoring those 

Tt should be lemembered that wages have fallen since 1922. ^ 
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Ifith anti 22in] Juno, in showery wtuilhor. Tf Wiis ullowotl Jo lio 
in llio Bwiilli for altotil 24 hours hoforo oariinj;. hut tlitl ii(*t Hry 
jimoii. The inatoriiil which was put into tlui boltoiu t)f I ho silo 
wtis wot with rain whidi foil just ht'.foro and tltiriujf vartiuK- 
The oats had not mado much ffrowlh, and (ho croj) consistod ' 
mainly of tares, which wore in fall flower at the lime of cutlinf?. 
The weight of fioshly out groon material was ostiinsilod to hts 
7 tons 6 cwt. per acre. 

The silage was a dark greenish brown, almost black, tfolour, 
with a veiy distinctive smell; that from the upper part of (he 
silo was quite palatable, but at the bottom where the green 
material was carted when wot with rain tho sikgo Wiis darker 
in colour, had a more pronounced smell and w'as eaten with 
less relish than that from tho upper portiou. The weight of 
ixsablo silage taken from tho silo (159 tons) is e(jmvl to a. j'iold of 
nearly 5 tons per aoro. 

After tho silage ci'op had boon removed tho land was ploughed 
and sown with wl,iit(i turnips, which yielded I.*? tons per aero. 
In this year swedes yielded 20 tons por acre and mangolds ahout 
24-J tons. 

Rations . — The basic ration was arranged to provide sufficumt 
nutrient matcri.il for the maintenance of the cow* and to enable 
her to produce 1 gallon of milk por day in addition (o her calf’s 
needs. It consisted at the comraSpeement of the trial of : — 

When on Sitmjc, When on Mtaujohis, 

(>.lb» Straw. 6 U>- Si raw* 

8 M Hay. 12 „ Hay. 

45 „ Silage. 84 „ 

2 j, Egyptian fioUnn cakf». 

and in addition to the above each cow received 2 lb. of oats, 

1 lb. of Egyptian cotton cake and 1 lb. of linsend cake for ortch 
gallon of milh yielded, in excess of 1 gallon. 

The silage from the bottom of the silo proved to bo of poorer 
quality than that from the upper portion and, at tho end of April, 
it was necessary to add 2 lb, of Egyptian cotton cako to tho silage 
ration to bring the protein up to tho theoretical standard. 

Eight cows were available for this trial and these wore divided' 
into two groups — C and D — ^with four cows in each giroup. 
Earing the firet change period Number 18 (in Group D) had an 
attack of jndifeestion and her milk yield was abnormal for about ■ 
a fortjaight. 

^ Average weight 11 hwt. 
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Eations were weighed out each day. The milk was weighed 
as it was drawn from the cows. The cows were fed as under : — 



JO^S. 


Proliminaiy period 

Jan. 22 to Jau. 211 

MiujgohlH. iSiiagc. 

1st Trial period 

Jan. 30 „ Feb. 11) 

n 


Feb. 20 „ Fel).2(> 

Food clmn^^od. 

2iid Trial period 

Feb. 27 „ Mar. 11) 

Hila.i|fe. Munp^olds. 


Mar. 20 „ Mar. 20 

Food ebanged. 

3rd Trial period 

Mar. 27 „ Apl. Id 

jMan^’olds. ISilago. 


Apl. 17 „ Apl. 23 

Food clmngutl. 

4tli Trial period 

Apl. 24 „ May 15 

vSilugo. Mungol(ip{, 

The milk yields were 

: — 



Silage. 

IlaitffohlH, 


lb. 

111. 

1st period 

Group L) ; 2,1)43^ 

... Group C : 2,«n()J 

2Qd period ... 

’ „ C : 2,507J 

„ 1): 2,37<j] 

3rd period 

„ D: 2,750^ 

„ 0:2,572? 

4tU period 

„ 0:2,372J 

„ I) : 2,1)20? 


Total 10, .074^ 

11,173] 


sho'wing a difference in favour of the mangold ration of about 
60 gallons (5 per cent.). 

The difference in the milk yields was undoubtedly to a certain 
extent accounted for by the deterioration which took place in the 
quality of. the silage during the trial. In the earlier part of the 
winter the silage improved in quality the lower it came from in 
•the silo, and in framing the rations after Christmas, allowance 
was made for a further improvement. The material at the 
bottom of the silo, however, proved to be of poorer quality. 

Costs * — ^The cost of production of the silage was .Z'i lOs. 
per ton and that of the mangolds 16s. 8d. per ton. On this 
basis the food used to produce 1 gallon of milk cost 8fd. with 
the silage ration, and 8d. ■with the mangold ration. 

Quality of Milk. — The opinion is held by some feeders that 
silage will taint the milk of cows to which it is fed. This 
opinion has not been confirmed at Wye. On no occasion has any 
bad flavour been noticed and during the time the 1922-23 trial 
was being carri6.d out the College herd was included in the Kent 
Clean Milk competition, in which it was placed second. Whilst 
the competition was in progress the milk was examined periodi- 
cally by a dairy expert. Fig. 1 sho^ws the arrangement of the 
buildings : it ■will be noticed that the silo is only separated 
from the co's^shed by about '5 yards. 

* Hay was valued at £5 per ton, atraw at .60s., linseed ealco at £14. 
undecortioated cotton cake at £8 6s. and oats at £10. 
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'riu' I'iit, (‘(inli'iit w'-iiK tak(‘n fRgiiliU'ly dtiriii^' tin* two 
trials (U'scriln'd iti this juipor. ai«l ilio roi'tir<ls <lo nnl iiidicati' 
tbal. tlio (diaiijjff from mots to siint?t* or vieo versa had any doliiiitt' 
offoc't iipoti Ihu (pialiiy of ilio milk. 

A Feediag Trial with Fattening Bullocks. — 'I’his trial was 
oommt'ucod on fitli NovcmlK'r, and liuishod on Kth Mairh. 

Tim silago nsed was from tlm cro]) dt'serihoil 

ahovo. Tt Ciuiu’ from tlm upper i)art t>f the silo and imjirovod 
slightly in quality during the trial. J'\iurk'en two-year-old 
bullocks were availahlo. Tli(>y Avere put uj> to fatten on 
‘26th Oetoher in two groups, A and H. ^'lie ujiimuls In 
Group A were, fed iquai a ration emitaining silage, (hose iu 
Group P- upon a similar ration which contaiiu'd swedes instead 
of silage. The hoasts wore fed iu a eoverod yard in wliieh they 
lay loose, Group B ocenpying throe small bays and Gronyt A 
l}nng in one lot in the largo yard. The rations woro Avoighod 
daily. A preliminary period of 10 days aa'us alloAved for beasts 
to get. used to yai'd feeding, and the, trial then stiirtwl on 6th 
November. 

At tlie eominonceinont of feeding the rations per head ])er dtiy 
Avere ; — 


droitp A. 

12 11). Oat straw. 

50 „ SilAp:o. 

4 „ Egyptian cotton cako. 
2 „ Linseed cake. 

2J „ Wheat meal. 


Grottp 71, 

12 lb. Oat straw. 

70 „ Swedes. 

4 „ Egyptian cotton cakc‘. 
2 „ Linseed cake. 


Tlie allowance of coneontvntes for Group A waB incnniRf'd on 
14th November by an additional ■’ lb. of wheat meal, and on flvd 
December 2 lb. of wheat meal wore, addeal to both nit ions. At 
this da-te the hnllocks getting silage Avore eating only 7 11>. of 
.straw. On 14th Docember the alloAA'anco of sAvedi's in tlu* ration 
of Group B was raised to ft4 lb. hut as the silage had improved 
in quality the i-ation of Group A Avas not increased, the rations 
from this date to the end of the trial being 


Cfmip A, 

7 11). Straw. 

50 j, Silage. 

M Egyptian col ton cake. 
2 „ Linsoed cake. 


ftrrwp 71, 

12 11). Straw. 

H4 SwedoH. 

n Egyptian eotlon cake. 

2 LinHcod cake. 

f) „ Meal.* 2 Meal.* 

The experiment finished on 8th March when there was no 
noticeable diffo-reneo in c ondition between the two gi-onjis. The 
* Wheat meal until l«t Jan. 


after that date barley inoah 
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average weights of the bullocks were : — 



Avcrmje JVeitjht 
at tStarL 


(Jain, 


Mnish^d IFeitjhL 


ewt, 11). 

cwt. 11). 

(5\Vt. lb. 

Group A ... 


30 47 

2 2i) 

Group B . . . 

8 5i7 

10 25 

1 no 


The average daily gain jier head in Group A was 2.1 lb. and in 
Group B 1.9 lb. 

Costs .* — ^With silage costing -£2 lOs. per ton iind roots 15 h. fid. 
the cost of food was .£94 9s. 5d. for Group A and .-C.'iO lOs. fid. 
in the case of Group B. Tlie cost pex- 1 lb. live weight 
increase was — 

Is. 0-|d. in the case of bullocks getting silage, and 
9^d. in the case of those getting roots. 

The carcasses were carefully examined, no difference being 
detected either in appearance, the amount of internal fat, or 
the flavour of the meat, in the two groups. 

Thanks are due to Captain E. T. Hainan and Mr. Arthur 
Amos for tlieir help in drawing up the scheme of experimonts. 


Conclusions. — (1) Oat and tare silage has boon showm to be a 
satisfactory substitute for roots in the ration of dairy cows. 
When silage was used less coarse fodder was rotpiired. and in 
1922-23 a saving was effected in the concentrates. 

(2) In 1921-22 the cost of food required to produce 1 gallon 
of milk was the same with both the silage and the mangold 
rations if the latter were not saddled with the loss on the swede 
crop which failed. In 1922-23 the mangolds were slightly the 
cheaper food. 

(8) In the one trial that was carried out with fattening bullocks 
silage was found to be a suitable food, but more expensive for 
fattening than swedes. 


(4) The quality of both milk and beef produced by cattle fed 
upon silage was as good as that produced by root-fed stock. 

(5) The great value of silage would appe.ar to lie in the fact 
that crops suitable for making into silage are much more certain 
than roots. The silage crop being sown in the autumn or early 
spring will almost invariably produce something even in districts 
where roots often fail completely. 


«n<leporticated cotton cakoat £8 5s.. linseed 
cake at £14, wheat and barley meal at £12. 
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,(f)) Silago is vory vaviablo in composition. UalioiiH Hlioultl 
therefore l)c based on au actual analysis. 

(7) lu a silo !•! foot in ilianiotor and B3 foot high tim niunbi!i“ 
of cubic feet to the ton was 5a in 10*21 and 53 in 1022. 

a ^ in an ^ 

COUJNICIL OF AGRICULTURE FOR 
ENGLAND. 

Thk Tw(dfth Mooting of the Council of Agriculture for Kngland 
was hold on Friday, *22nd B’obruary, lb‘24, at tho Middiesox 
Guildhall, Westminster. 

Appointment to Agricultural Advisory Committee for 
England and Wales. — Before the mooting of tho fidl Council, 
a meeting of tho membora thereof representing County and 
Borough Agricultural Oommittoes was hold for tho imrposu of 
making an appointment from . its nund)or to tho Agricultural 
Advisory Committee in view of tho vacancy which existed. Tho 
election of Mr. Harry Gorman was moved, seconded and agreed. 

Meeting of Council. — The first business of the Council was 
to elect a Chairman for tho year 1924. On tho motion of 
Mr. Eyland, seconded by Mr. Hany Gorman, Mr. Ut-orgci 
Edwards, M.P., was elected to the Chair. In tho course of a 
short address, Mr. Edwards said he esteemed most highly tiio 
honour which had been conferred upon him, and he was sure 
that all present were anxious to do the vory host they could 
towards putting the industry on a fiimer and more prosperous 
footing than was the case at present. 

Death of Council Members. — ^Ijord Bledisloo proposed and 
Mr. Hamilton seconded a motion recording the deep rogret of 
the Coimcil on learning of the deatli of their eolleagiie, Mr. B’itss- 
herbert Broekholes. Mr. Robbins proposed a similar vote in 
respect of the death of the Earl of Jersey, which was seconded 
by Mr. E. W. Lobjoit. The Council, standing, passed both 
votes. 

Report of Proceedings of Agricultural Advisory Committee. — 
The Half-Yearly Report (No. 6) was received by tho Council on 
the motion of Mr. B. W. Langford, seconded by, Mr. G. G. Bea. 

The Minister of Agriculture, the Rt. Hon. Noel Buxton, M.P., 
in the course of his address, said he appreciated very much the 
invitation to meet the Council, and he was glad to see the 
comprehensive agenda for the meeting, which indicated the active 
part -which a large number of members took in the proceedings. 
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He referred to the situation in regard to foot-and-mouth disease, 
and said that a Committee to consider the administrative jirobleins 
in regard to the disease had been set up, tvith the Bt. Hon. 
B. Or. Prelyman as Chairman, and that another Committee to 
consider the aspect of scientific research in regard to the disease 
was about to be set up under the Chairmanship of Sir Charles 
Sherrington, President of tlie Boyal Society. He said that he 
sympathised deeply with those who had been placed in an 
extraordinarily difficult position by the outbreak. The scheme 
established by the Agricultural Credits Act of last year would bo 
a means of helping those who are in want of capitfil for re-stocking 
then* farms, in a way that had not been possible before. He had 
been able to arrange with the Chancellor of the Excheciner for a 
reduction of 1 per cent, in the rate at which loans could bo 
made, which meant that loans should be available through Agri- 
cultural Credit Societies to individual farmers at 5 per cent., 
instead of 0 per cent, as at the present time. With regard in co- 
operation, the Chancellor of the Exchequer had agreed to the 
inclusion in the next year's Estimates of a sum of iC200,000 for 
financing agricultural co-operative enterprises, with a limit for 
each society of £10,000. He hoped that these facilities would 
be widely employed. There w'ould be further means provided 
under the Ti’ade Facilities Act to encourage the formation of 
larger undertakings of a similar character. 

With regard to live stock improvement, ho was of opinion 
that the economy made a few years ago in regard to the grants 
to Heavy Horse Societies was not a useful one, and he had 
secured a reversal of the position, so that the grants would bo 
continued in future. 

With regard to land drainage work for the relief of unemploy- 
ment, the grants given by the late Government at tho beginning 
of the autumn would bo increased by £60,000, so that schemes 
which had been held up through lack of funds could now go 
forward. 

In conclusion, the Minister said he hoped that funds would he 
available to encourage the formation of Account-keeping Societies, 
somewhat oh the lines of Milk _Eecording Societies, and to 
provide for the appointment of Marketing Advisory Officers as 
recommended in the Linlithgow Eeport. These were some of 
the ways in which the Government considered it could do good, 
and be of practical assistance to those engaged in agriculture. 
He would give the most earnest attention to any suggestions 
that came from the Council. 
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Hir Dougins Nowlon said that (ho Couuoil aiiiH'ooiah'tl Iho 
Mhiistor’s notion in ourrying i>n (ho Irndition of (iio jaisl and 
coining to tho C'onnoil and staliug frankly ajid fully what was 
in his iniiid. Ho aakoil as regards tho fm* oo-oporalivo 

puter}>risos wliothor it would ho jawsihlo to add lo (hat in flu- 
ovent of luoro money hoiug riMiuiivd. llo oxpj’ossod (Im liupo 
that apoeial action would ho taken in (ho dt>volo]uuon(. of Cii- 
oporative markoting and in tho grading and packing of fnii(. 
Mr. Nicholla asked wholhor any special ))i’ovisi<)n had heon 
made in rolution to piiltiiig tho rout of sinallholders, ex-Servictf 
smallholdorfi, on an economic, basis. Lord BlodiskK'. suggesletl. 
in coimcetion with tho motion which was on (h<^ agenda in (lie 
name of Mr. Bpraggon us to logisUition giving (Jounly t.k?uueila 
])ower to deal with roclamatiou and improvemont of agricultural 
land, that tliere was, in his view, a real danger of the (iovern- 
mont grant hoing to somo oxient wasted ludoss (ho (Jomdy 
Councils had larger powers (hau they hud at tho pri'sent linu'. 
Mr. Byland asked whether, intli tho exception of those, mutters 
which the Minister had oulliuod, the induetry was to he loft io 
he curried on on an economic basis, or whether other nwiasiu'-.'s 
were contemplated. Mr. Dallas asked us to tho. allocuiion of 
tho .^(50,000 for drainage. 

The Mirdster replied that the .1100,000 for drainage was in 
addition to grants already sanctioned, and it would ho allocnii'd 
to schemes deserving of help amongst thoso which liad h(>cn 
turned down or left in abeyance through lack of funds. In 
regard to the d;200.000 for co-oi)erative onlPi^iriscs. that sum 
should be sufficient to go on witli; ho would ask for a further 
grant if sufficiont schemes wore forthcoming to justify sncli a 
request. Thoro would he opiiortumtiiis under (ho I’radc 
facilities Act for larger undertakings. With rogurd io 
Mr. Eyland’s question, ho would ho out of order, ho thought , if 
he ontored upon polities at large, and, us lo otluu’S, ho could 
not go into the subjects which would ho vaised on tho agenda.' 
With regard to all suggostions he would take careful note and 
consider them. Lord Clinton then moved a hearty vote of 
thanks to the Minister for his statement. This was seconded 
and carried nnanimonsly. 

Report of the Committee to consider in what manttBr the 
work of the Council might he made more projatable in the 
interests of Agriculture. — As Chairman of tho Committee, Lord 
Clinton proposed the acceptance and adoption of tho Boport.* 
He said, in the course of his statement, that when tho Bclborne 


♦Printed at page 0(5. 
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Eeconfstruction Committee reported, they had viauixlised a Ixidy 
which would be of the first imiiortaiice to the agricultural 
industry and would be of the greatest assistance to the country 
and Parliament. 

It appeared to the Committee that there were two main masons' 
why the Council’s work had not been more effective, and these 
were, first, that the number of meetings woi-e iusuflieient, and 
secondly, that there was no body, or committee, which could 
arrange the Council’s work and look after procedure. The Act 
of Parliament laid doum certain regulations* and provided tho 
Council with a constitution. The main proposals in tho Eoport 
were that the Council should meet at least four times a year, 
and that a Striding Committee should be foj-raed with Iho 
duties which had been laid down briefly and generally in the 
Committee’s Eeport. No doubt other duties would bo found 
to come within the Standing Committee’s work when it camts 
to function. The Council might pass resolutions with which 
the Minister himself could not agree, as they might not fit in 
with the views of the Government. He considered that tho 
Council should be able to present those views to Parliament in 
other ways than through the Minister, and for that purpose 
he thought it would probably be oventually necessaiy to set 
up a Parliamentary Committee for the purpose so that tho 
Council could, through one or other of its members who are 
representatives in the Houses of Parliament, be able to put 
those xuewB directly before Parliament. Mr, Dallas seconded 
the motion. 

Mr. Eobbins moved an amendment to Eecommendation (A) 
of the Eeport, to omit the words “ the Council shall moot at 
least four times a year instead of twice and that.” ITo said 
that he was in favour of having as many meetings as necessary, 
but did not see that a good ease had been mado out for incurring 
the expense of bringing the Council together without sufficient 
business to transact. Major Coiu'thopo, Mr. Eyland, Mr. Tumor, 
Mr. Spraggon, Mr. Acland, Mr. Dallas, and other members 
joined in the discussion, in the course of which' it was stated 
that the months fixed were those in which farmers and others 
interested could best get away from honie, and that a minimum 
of fom- meetings a year, with the Standing Committee functioning, 
could not be. excessive. Mr. Bobbins’ amendment was then 
put to the meeting and- lost, and the Eeport was adopted by 
the Council. 
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Election of Standing Oonmittee. — muwlitm uf iho 
mofcliod of olocUon of tho Stiiiiding CoiiiiniiliH' wan diHoiiMHcd, 
and ife wafi siiggc'slod l),y Mr. White that a Kuiull Heloctum Oom- 
initfceo should bo appoiiilod to facilitate llio idi'ction. Mr. Heard 
Boconded tho ijropoKal, whicdi, after further discuHsiou, was put 
to tho meeting and lost. Tho Btanding Coimnittee tdecti'd wore 
the following: — llcjiresentaliccx of Land Otcuc.rx: The Jit. Ihm. 
F. D. Acland, M.P., Sir Merrik Burrell, Bart., Major Fawkes, 
Sir Arthur Ilasslorigg, Burt., ami Sir Douglas Ntivvton, M.l*. 
Represontaiives of Farmers : Mr. B. Bruford, Mr. d. Donaldson, 
Mr. B. W. Lobjoit, Mr. B. 0. Pattorson, and Mr. Win. Knight. 
Repreaentativea of AgrieuUttral WoiFcra : Mr. A. W. Ashhy. 
Mr. George DalluK, Lady Mabel Smith, Mr. B. W'tilkor, and 
Mr. Denton Woodhead. 

Fixing Rents for Small Holdings and Allotments.— Mr. 
J ames Hamilton moved ; — 

tbiH Oonuoil rcGoininonds tliut in lixing tlio rctitH payable by 
ex-aervice men for Ruiiill lIoldiugB aiid AllotmentH more conHidoralion bo 
given ti) tlio vGooinmondatioiiH of County CaumuttoeH,” 

He said he did so on the assumption that the conditions of 
smallholders and allotment holders over tho country wore viwy 
much the same as in Lancashire. The Small Holdings Committee 
of that county had, last October, passed a resolution which 
pointed out that the depression prevailing in the agricultural 
industry at the present time was causing great distress, and 
that the burden carried by smaHholders ought not to be aggra- 
vated by excessive rents. He said he understood that the 
Ministry of Agriculture, which had said that it did not consider 
the rents unduly high, was governed almost entirely by financial 
considerations, but he thought that the continuance of thosie 
men in their holdings was a more important matter than more 
finance. Mr. E. W. Langford seconded the motion, which was 
diseiussed in the Council by Mr. George Nicholls, Mr. B. L. 
Walker, Lord Bledisloe, Mr. Boyce, M.P., the Minister of Agri- 
culture, Mr. Thomas, and Mr. Spraggon. The motion was then 
put to the meeting and lost. 

Agricultural’ Workers and the Unemployment Acts. — Mr. 
Haman Porter moved : — 

“ That ihia Oounoil being aware of the groat hardship suffered by Iho 
Agricultural Workers of England through unemployment, is of opinion 
that the Agricultural Workers should be brought within the scope of the 
TJnemploynient Acts and respectfully asks Bis Majesty's Government to 
take steps immediately to bring the Agricultural Workers of England 
within tho scope of these Acts.” 
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Mr. Beard seconded. Mr. E. B. Walkor said that agricultunii 
workers had not been brought under the present Acts because 
they themselves had decided that they did not desire to- come 
within it, and he' suggested that some special scheme be evolved 
to meet the agricultural workers’ case. Mr. Mon'is, Mr. Spraggon, 
Mr. "W. E. Smith, M.P. (Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Ministry), Mr. Woodhead, Mr. Acland, Mr. Balias, Mr. Eea, 
and Sir Douglas Newton also took part in the discussion. 
Mr. W. E. Smith said that, in his view, the question must be 
approached from the standpoint that agriculture does differ from 
other industries very materially, and that the payment of lOd. 
a week from the employer for each worker and 9d. from the 
worker himself as in other industries would probably be an 
impossible condition. At any rate, the Council might discuss 
the principle, and, if it endorsed it, leave the matter to the 
Ministry of Agriculture in conjunction with its advisers to work 
out a suitable scheme for agriculture. Mr. Byland pointed" out 
■that the wages would have to be put up if the agricultural worker 
were brought rmder the Unemployment Insmranee Acts with the 
ordinary contribution, so that, in effect, the whole of the money 
would really have to come from the farmer. ,His figures showed 
that a sum of about £2,350,000 would have to be found, which 
was unthinkable. Mr. Eea considered that the present un- 
employment, which was by no means general, had raised this 
question, but that it was almost entirely due to the present 
depressed condition of agriculture. That was the condition which 
should be remedied. If unemployment insurance were carried 
into effect, more people would be burdened than benefited. In 
the north of England unanimous opposition would probably be 
shown by the farm-workers themselves. Sir Douglas Newton 
suggested that the matter be referred to the Standing Committee 
for further careful consideration. Mr. Dallas • seconded the 
motion, which was put to the meeting and carried. 

Joint Animal Diseases Committee for each County. — Sir 
Merrik Burrell proposed: — ■ 

“ That the Council is of opinion that legislation is nrffpntly noofled to 
provide that there shsll be one authority only for the control of nniinal 
dispasps in pach geo^'raphioal county, which should he a Joint AnitnnI 
Diseasps Committee representing the connty and borough coniicils within 
the boundaries of each county." 

He said that Mr. Pretyman’s Committee (in 1922) on foot-and- 
mouth disease had made strong recommendation for the action 
he now advocated. • It would, however, require more than a 
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Departnioutiil Onlor, il would iiood liiffiHlalutn. 'I'lioro woro 
somotliiiiff lik(' '20r» didVroiif, iiuthontiuH in tlio eomitry who cfin 
isHuo roHidalioiiK roffardius animal diHiv.isoa, and this lunsl, lead 
to (‘.onhisioii. Tlo (.h()Ufj[h(. that if tlio Council csprosKiM! a 
dofinito opinion on this inattor it would Htmijdhi'ii tho IuiihIk 
of the MiuiHler of Agricultuvo in doalin^f with local opposition 
to the nocossary lej^ishition and also ho of assist, anco l<» Iho (’<im- 
mittoo appointed to consider tho adniinistrative pnihlciiis in 
iH^Rard to foid,-and-monlh disease. Mr. (Icrman scccuuh'd (his 
motion, which was put to th('. mooting and carried. 

Animal Disease Eesearch. — Afr. Dan Crawford moved: — 

“That the Ministry liu asked how iiiuch (lie 0<iveniiin‘iit is at prt’s(‘iit 
spetuling on resonroh for ugriuiilturo ; also wliethcr tiny arc linaiiciully 
supporliiig tho Ilowett llosoarcli Institute, Ahi'rdntii, and, if thi-y are 
not, to propose tliat the. Agri<-,ullnral Uescan'h (Joiiueil — or sadi otlicr 
body as tl»e. Ministry thin li lit — make an iiii|niry to uscciiain whcliicr it 
would not i)o dcsiralile for a capital stun and a certain amount per mimiiu 
to bo allocated to this rnstitiite.” 

He said that he had had an opportunity of visiting tint Howet.t. 
Eesoareh Institution at Abordeon and hud never seen a ])laco 
of tho kind run on more economic linos. Tie would liko to set! ‘ 
it fully supported. Mr. E- W. Langford seconded the motion, 
stating that tlitt work at tho Rowott Instil, utitm would hi'iitdit 
more than Scotland. Ho wanted to see a hoitt'r link helween 
the scieirtists at the research stations and tho farm institutes. 

It was one thing to tost in a laboratory and atiotlu'r to tindy 
the test to animals. Twelve or fifteen cows upon which to carry 
out experiments were not sufficient. More furm-huildittgs wt‘re 
.required and a dairy of about GO cows for ration l(\sls, tdc. The 
motion was also ,snpported by Mr. Robbins. Mr. Dtillas proptised 
that the followdng words should bo added to tbo rt'solution ; — 
“That thia Council recoiiinionds tlui Ministry of Agriciilluro, in 
co-oporation with the Board of Agrionlturo for BcoflamI, to invite tho 
Directors of tho Animal Nutrition Research InsliUitPs of Aht^rdccti and 
Cambridge to report njinn the further facilities rotpiircd for the purpose 
of research on animals in Great Britain, with speeial reforeniu* ti> the 
facilities required for largo scale experimontH." 

The addition w'aa agreed to by the mover and soeonder. 

Sir Daniel Hall, K.O.H. (for the l\rini.stry), said on 
the subject of research generally that there were three 
sources from which funds were at present dermal: tho 
Ministiy’s vote, the. old Development Eimd, and tho now 
Development Fund of ifiSSO.OOO under the Corn I’rodnotion 
Acts (Repeal) At^t. These funds jtrovided at present about 
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45226,000 a year for agricultural research in England and Wales. 
There was also an expenditure of ^264,000 on colleges for 
education, where a certain amount of investigation and research 
was being carried on. Scotland was autonomous in this class of 
research, and was therefore responsible for the State grants 
expended by the Eowett Institute. Sir Eobert Greig had, how- 
ever, informed him that the total capital expenditure of the 
Eowett Institute had been 4561,000, of which .4581,000 had been 
derived from the Board of Agriculture for Scotland, and that 
the total expenditure on maintenance up-to-date had been 
£26,000, all of which but £447 had come from public fimds 
through that Board. As a matter of fact, further capital grants 
to the Institute were being considered. On the general question 
raised by Mr. Balias, he thought that an informal discussion 
might very well take place between Professora Wood and Orr. 
Sir Douglas Newton appealed to the mover and seconder of the 
original resolution to withdraw it, which after further discussion 
they did on the understanding that Mr. Dallas’s proposed addition 
should stand in its place. This was put to the Council and 
agreed. 

Adequacy of Agricultural Education and Eesearch. — Mr. 

Dallas moved : — 

“That the Council ahouM appoint a CoiiuuitteR to inijuiro into the 
adequacy oi the existing facilities for agricultural cdncatinii and 
research, and to report upon this matter, dealing at the same time with 
the allocation of the existing funds between agricultural ediicafion, ‘ 
research, and advisory work.” 

He considered that the Council should have complete knowledge 
of everything that had been done by way of agi'icnjtaral educa- 
tion and research and advisory work. Mr, Hawk seconded the 
proposal, which was supported by Mr. E. W. Langford and 
Mr. Denton Woodhead. It was agreed by the Council and 
referred to the Standing Committee for repox’t. 

Importation of Potatoes. — Mr. James Hamilton moved: — 

“ That in order to stahliso the price of potatiw-s, this Council reemu- 
niends that in future potatoes shall not bo imported except under licence 
given on the recommendation of the Potato Advisory Committee when in 
their opinion the wholesale prioe of home-grown potatoes is such as will 
cover the cost of production.” 

Mr. Thomas seconded the motion, which ’ was spoken to by 
Mr. Gardner, Mr. Dallas, Major Fawkes, and Mr, E. L. Walker. 

! Major Fawkes asked whether the proposal would really stabilise 
prices at all or protect the public at aU. After further discussion, 
Mr, E. L. Walker moved that the motion bo deferred for 
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furtlior (-oiiHidonition at tlui ia*xt uuMdiajj; of (Jkii (lonnciL 'riiiri 
was seeoiuloil and aHi’ocd. 

Adjournment ol Council. — Ali*. J. Forlx^s rosi* In 

“ That tilt* Cotua’il t»r A.y^rti'ulturo f<»r FiUii^iantl is uf that h\ 

nvHtis wiiori* liiini has l>ai*n imn^hasiul hy lofal aatharitifs t'ur as 
allotments, lor.al antlioritais slinuhl not ho po.rmillod to soli or otliorwino 
dispose ot! Kuo.h land for any other purpose unless and luitil thoy have 
obtaiueil the oonsoul of the Ministry of Aii^rionUurt* {ind Fisliorios and 
the Ministry of JrealtU to siicli sale or disjaisition.” 

In iho (‘onvKc of Mr. Ftirbes's s])oo(dn Mr. (lornum iiuitiircti, 
on a i}oint of ardor, wliothor a (luoriua of thu ('oirueil wus 
On a count boing mado, it waa found that 41 moiubtu’a only were 
in the Council Chaiuber, and the quorum beinf? 47, tlie Chairman 
dodarod tho mooting adjourned. 


The following in the Koport of tlu* floiuinil toe (signed on bt*half 
of tho Oonimiitoe by Ijord Clinton, (^lainnan) r(4orrod to <ai 
page 00 above : — 

IlKPOUT OK ('tlMMlTTKK AUIMUNTKM U\V\l DkOKMUKU, UfJ:!. 

1. A Oolumittee tU‘ the Council was ajipoiuted at its meeting on ihe 
IHth Dcceiuher, IthiH, to consider and report in what manner the work tif the 
Oouuoil might be made more protUablo hi the interostn of agriiadture. Tin* 
Committee has given careful consideration to this question, and recommend 
to tho Council as follows : — 

(a) Tluit the Council shall meet at l(*ast four times a year instead of 
twice, and that special provision he made for oalliiig omorgem’y im‘i*tingH 
at short notice. 

(u) That a Standing Committee of the Council In* set up with i-onsti- 
tution, powers and functions ns deluiled below. 

(e) That the Statutory Regulations made hy the Ministw of Agrif-uh 
tiire and X^'ishories under Section .0 (1) of the Ministry of Agrieuhurt* and 
Fisheries Act, 1911), should he alt(3r(*d, with the approval of Parliament, 
and the Standing Orders governing the Couneirs pna'edure lii» amemied, 
to give effect to (rt) and (/;), and to make, certain minor improvfUiieiitH 
in procedure. 

il. In regard to (u\ Htatutor^ Uegnlation No. (1) slmuld he altered us 
follows HO far sis the Oouucil of Agrieulturo for Englaml is coneernesl— ‘*The 
Council shall nu'ct in Doci*mhi‘r, Maroli, May und (Ictiduir in esieh ys'ur on 
such date and at such place as the Minister, after consultation with the 
Chairman of the Comicil for tho time being, shall direct. Tho Minmtcr may, 
. by notice in writing to the Secretary of the Council, ruipiire an atlditionul or 
an emergency meeting to he convcriwl whenever he thinks lit, and shall so 
require an additional or diuergcucy meeting to he convened ujion his receiving 
, a request in writing to that effect, signed hy the Chairman of tho Council, 
acting with the authority of the Standing Committ<*e of the (Juuiicil set up 
under its Standing Orders, or hy not leas than ilfi mmnherH of <iu* ikmucil” 
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il Eegulation 3 (2) aJiould be finjeiided so far as the Council of Agri<‘nl- 
tiire for England is concerned as follows : — “A meeting of tlio Oouiidl shull 
' be convened by a iioticc in writing sent by the Secretary of the Counci! to 
each member of the Council 14 days at least before the ihite of nieoting, but 
in the case of an emergency meeting for the discussion of a special matter or 
matters, it will bo sufficient if 7 days’ notice only lie given.” 

4. In regard to (b) of the lecommendations above, the Standing Com mitt on 
should, we think, consist of IG members, 5 to bo owners of agricultural land, 
6 to be tenants, and 6 to be representatives of worknuiii engaged in agricul- 
ture. The Chairman of the Council' should be an ex-offlcit) member o I’ ibis 
Committee. In order to secure closer (sonnection bctwooii the Council and tlm 
Agricultural Advisory Committee for England and Wales than exists at 
present, at least one of the five representatives in each of Iho three groups 
should also be members of the Agricultural Advisory Conunittoe for England 
and Wales. 

6. Five members of this Committee should form a quorum. The Committcf) 
should be elected at the meeting of the Council to beheld on tho22ncl February 
next, and re-elected annually at each December meeting of the Council 

6. The Standing Committee should normally meet once a montli, with llic 
exception possibly of August, September and January, and at sucli other times 
as the Chairman of the Cmuinitfcee may select. The Committee should oloci its 
own Ghainnan and arrange its own procedure. 

7. The duties of the Committee Avould ho : — 

(a) To keep watch on the agricultural jxisition, and to bring before 
the Council matters of importance for the purpose of discussion by the 
Council. 

(5) To keep in dose touch with the ilgriculturul Advisory Committing 
for England and Wales, and to ascertain from time to time whether the 
Minister gf. Agiaculture desires to set down for discussion by the Councdl 
one or more subjects ou which he wishes to gather the autlioritativc 
opinion of agriculturists. 

(o) To communicate with any .state departments, or other buflies 
representing agricultural or rural interests, iuclitding the hotliesconccnicil 
with reseai;ch, education and organisation of tliose interests ; ami to invito 
them to submit tlieir policies or other information for consideration by the 
Council. 

(d) To prepare the Agenda for meetings of the Council, the items cu 
which should be placed in the following order ; — 

i; Matters, if anj’-, left over from previous meeting. 

2. Statement by the Minister, 

3. Eeports of action taken by the Ministry of Agriculture in con- 

nection with previous resolutions of the Council 

4. Eeports of Committees of the Council. 

5. Discussions on any subjects suggested by the Minister, 

6. Notices of motions from Standing (jommitteo, 

. 7. Notices of motions by members, 

8, Any other business. 

, 8. In addition to the suggested connection with the Agricultiirn] Advisory 
Committee through the Standing Committee it would be of advantage that the 
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forinur Ooinun'Utm hIiiiuFiI pn^sout a rupurt to tlio M oju-h onliimry 

Oonooil Meoting iiintiwl nl* h{ili‘-yt*nrly uh at prosenU 

0. Tho Hocrotury of tho (Jounoil nhall H(!t uh tlio Soorotary t»f Ho* Shiiniiiig 
Oonnnittoc, ami all raaolntions or communioatioaM <‘omioi‘l<Ml with 
luitteo shall 1 k‘. nddimsotl to Uiiii. 

10. To givo (illVot to the proposals uniler (A) alan'o it will Ih* nooossary 
that tho Minister of Agriculture ho asked U) annual the Slatutory Uej^uhitions 
under Soclion 5 (1) ol' the Ministry of AjOj'riculture mal Fishent!s 

and that tho muomlinj^ Order belaid on tlie table of both UiMisesof FarH unent. 

11. To give olfeet to the proposals under (ii) it will be .snttieient if this 
report ia adopted hy the Otuiueil. It is suggested, howev er, that the Standing 
Orders o£ the Ooimcil might be amcude<l in two minor respects as follows 

(a) Standhiff Order No, 3 : Amended to substitute ** Standing <Voin- 
mittoe ” for ‘‘ Minister as llie authority to diadde the ortlor iu which 
roHolu^ions or motions shall apptuir on Uuj Agenda. 

(h) A now Standing Order authorising the Chairman to apouint tellers 
to assist him in tlio case of votings or eloctiotis by Ibi* Ounncil. 

^ ^ ^ 4 ^ # 

* 

THE GLOUCESTERSHIRE FRUIT 
AND VEGETABLE CO-OPERATIVE 
MARKETING SOCIETY. 

G. .H* HOLLINaWOBTIl, 

Agricultuml Orguniser for Gloucostershiro. 

I'hb idea of the above organisation really started at that 
period during’ the war when marketing sociotios wore being 
formed m various counties for the p^u■poso of disposing of surplus 
produce grown in gardens and on allotments, thus avoiding waste, 
and making the most of the food supply. Those particular 
organisations could only be looked upon as war time emergencies, 
but the promoters of the Gloucestershire Rocuity saw in tho 
movement scope for the improvement of tho methods of marketing 
the fruit and vegetables, oggs and poultry produced for profit 
in the county. It may ho observed in passing that in several 
of the Western Counties it has long been tho custom to sell a 
large proportion of the locally grown fruit and vogotublos at 
the point of production by means of auction sales, instead of 
at the point of consumption, as is the case in other parts of 
the country. Generally, however, the market is controlled by 
some corporation or private auctioneer, and the well-known 
market at Parshore in Worcestershire was tho first serious 
attempt at co-operation. 

It so happened that at the time the Gloucestershire Society was 
formed the fruit growers and market gardeners in the Ohelten- 
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ham district, where both fine fruit and high-class vegetables 
. are grown, were dissatisfied with their local market, and much 
of the produce instead of passing through the market was sent 
away' to be sold on commission. It took some time to persuade 
the Cheltenham Coi’poration that it would be better for the 
local industry and.' incidentally, the ratepayers, to make a 
change, but this was at last effected and the Society, which was 
duly registered as a co-operative society, issued its prospectus on 
17th July, 1919. In response to the appeal for capital nearly 
£5,000 was subscribed in £1 shares, largely by market growei'S, 
and a portion by county people who were interested in the move- 
ment. The Committee of Management were fortunate at the 
outset in securing the services of a thoroughly capable auctioneer, 
who with a manager and necessary staff is whollj' employed in 
the business of the Society. That the movement was Justified is 
proved by the fact that the gross turnover for the first six months 
trading in the Cheltenham Market was £38,954, or .£20,000 
more than the pre^dous highest recorded annual turnover of the 
market. 

Benefits of Co-operative Marketing. — ^It may be -well to 
digress here and point to a few of the advantages to be derived 
through co-operative marketing. In the first place the market 
belongs to the producers who are shareholders, though non- 
shareholders also get the benefit of it, and is controlled by a 
committee of management representing the shareholders and 
appointed by them. 

The produce is sold at the point of production, the grower sees 
it sold and is able to Judge for himself whether the best is made 
of it. In short, he gets market price, be it bad, good or 
indifferent,' according to supply and demand. The profits, if 
any, from the market do not go into the pocket of any outside 
person, but into that of the grower if he is a shareholder, in 
the form of interest on the capital he has subscribed and a 
bonus if the profits on the year’s working Justify this. ' 
•Above all there is the advantage of having a market close at 
hand in which the grower can dispose of his produce without 
any financial risk, becat^e it should be understood ' thaji the 
grower dways gets the money that his produce realises, less the 
commission for selling, and the Society takes the risk, which is 
by no means a small one, of doubtful buyers and bad debts. 
Indeed, all that is wanted to make a co-operative market a 
su<^ess is a spirit of true oo-operation amongst the producers, a 
realisation that the market belonp to them individually and 
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collfctivuly. and Uuil. it will tituiid in’ lull in iun-oi'daiu-o with 
tho loyalty diapluyod by (hnso who Bocuro (lu; advaiilugus it oilorB. 
Tim problom «£ aocviring tliiis Ivuc. loyally in one of tin* dillicullius 
which promoters of co-operation have lait yol booi.i ablo fully 
to ovorconio, unci tho Society inuler notice is no oxception to 
the rule. 

Further Developments — Grange Court Market. — While tho 
Cheltonhain Market was growing in importance the eyes of the 
Management Committee of tho Glouccatorshiro Society fell on 
another district, in tho Vale of Severn, adjoining the Forest of 
Dean, which is singularly favourod by nature for gntwing fruit. 
This is tho homo of the Blaisdon lied I’luui, a local variety 
which originated in tho ■c’illage which bears ils naine. Other 
good plums are produced in tho locality, iia well as ujtples, mostly 
grown by farmers and small occupic'rs whoso only moans of 
clisposing of thoir fruit; was to cart it a long vviiy to a market, 
send it away on commission, or scdl it to a local doalor. 

Why not havo a. market in tho heart of this fuvonrt'd disirici ? 
The idea evas suggested to ii fmv of tho more onti'i-prisitig of 
the local funnel's, who immediately fell in with it. Further 
capital was raised and a markot was opened at Ciriiiigo Cniirf. 
close to a junction on the Groat Wostorn Eailway. on tlOth .inly. 
1920. It was a modest beginning — ^first a sale of fruit in an inn 
yard — but from tho time of opening to the end of the yiair tho 
turnover amounted to .-Cll.SOR. Encouraged by the results of 
the effort land was acquired the following year, three largo 
flight sheds were purchased from a disused uorodromo, and the 
turnover for tho year ending Blst January. 1922. rose* to 
£22.{)67. What the Grange Court Market must moan to the 
district is shown by the string of vehicles to be soon outside on 
any market day in the season bn’nging tho fruit in, tho big 
motor lorries from the mining centres- in Routh Wales faking 
it away, and vehicles making frequent journeys with it to the 
station close at hand. There is no township or village ovtm at 
Gi’ange Court, hut only a railway station and an inn, and the 
market is an excellent illnstration- of selling produce actually 
at the point of production. 

Tho executive business of the Society is conducted by the 
Committee of Management, of which Mr. Bnico Rwanwdek has 
been Chairman since the commencement, and a-t Cheltenham and 
Grange' Court there are Markets Committees to manage local 
affairs with representation on the Committee of Management. 
The latest venture was the opening in 1922 of a local market 
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at Berkeley, mostly for the sale of apples, and as yet this 
effort is in its infancy. There is no reason why it should not 
develop, however, because the fur-famed Berkeley Vale is a 
land of orchards, and apples do well there. 

Non-Returnable Packages. — Amongst the maihets in the 
western counties those controlled by the Gloucestershire Society 
can claim to be the pioneers in the use of non-3’etnrnable pack- 
ages for the conveyance of fruit from the market to its destina- 
tion. In this part of the country the square wicker pot hamper, 
holding about 56 lb. of apples, 72 lb. of plums, or the same 
weight of pears, has been an institution ever since markets were 
established, and only those who control markets know what a 
responsibility these pots are, how great is the depreciation for 
losses and wear and tear, and the amount of capital that is 
required to maintain a supply. To buyers tho paying of 
deposits and the returning of pots is a soui'ce of continual 
anxiety, while no railway company ever appears to have realised 
the fact that it is as important to convey empty iiots hack to u 
market as it is to get full receptacles to their destination. 
Further, it cannot be claimed that the pot hamper is a good 
package for fruit. It is too big for ripe plums and tho rough 
ends of willow sticks are not good foi' either apples or pears. 

The Gloucestei’shire Society therefore decided to go in for non- 
returnables, a small light receptacle for plums and choice apples 
and pears, and a bigger package to take the place of tho pot 
hamper. It was a bold step, as the west-country grower is not 
quickly converted either to new ideas or to new packages, and 
some have been loath tO' part with the time-honoured pot. 
Buyers, on the other hand, have welcomed the idea, and they 
prefer as a rule to pay their share of the cost of the ])uckuge 
and be relieved of hu'ther responsibility. In addition this 
the Society has had to experiment, and the Commit! ce do not 
claim now that they have got an ideal package. They have had 
to educate makers of non-retiunable receptacles in thi> matter 
of turning out something that is light, cheap and durable, and 
the mistakes have been made that are inevitable in such circum- 
stances. Nevertheless, the Society has reason to be encouraged 
by- the results of the step it took, and just as the overseas gi’ower 
has always sold his frxrit in non-returnable packages, it looks as 
if home producers will also follow in Hne. 

The Grower's Number Scheme.— Topping always Itas been 
and still is the bugbear in fruit and vegetable auction markets, 
and the result of it is that growers as a whole get a reputaiinii 
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for unlaii’ dealing, while biiyora lose their t‘onlulon<-u in the 
gi*owors and in llio uiarkot in which tho pruilucit is wild, and 
wPaon their suspiciojis nro aroiiHod they hid Iobk for tho produce 
so as to protect thomKolvos ugainst it being topped. Jn short, 
toppiiig is bad policy, apart from the dishonesty of it. because 
it must eventually toll against tho grower, and in a market 
whoro it is prevalent tho honest patdci'r does not gel credit for 
his honesty, nor tho reward that honesty is supposed to bring. 

Tho Gloueestorshiro Society lias adopted a novel iilini for 
dealing with the topping evil, winning the conliilonci' of Imyers 
and protecting the honest packc'r. It is called (ho (Jrovvor's 
Number Scheme and under it a growi’r (‘an mulfo aptdication for 
a “ Eegistered Grower’s Numbov ” nceomptiniod by a (b’clara- 
tion signed by tho applicant that in (ho packing of all fruit, 
tomatoes, cucumbers, vegetables and (‘.ut ttowors sent for sale 
under such number the bulk fairly corresjionds with the top 
layer of each of tho packages in the consignuK'nt. As far as 
possible a special pai't of tho market is sot aside for produce 
to be sold under “ Eegistered Grower’s Number.” and an 
examining committoo, consisting of two buyers and two growers 
with an independent chairman, is appointed in each market with 
power to examine any package and suspend any grower under a 
registered number who has ‘failed to comply with tlu' rules. 
There are varioiM ■penalties and other conditions, but enough 
has been said to show that tho So<aoty is at least progressive in 
its aims. The number scheme has not been in o])Pvation long, 
but it can safely be saiij that it has groat poasihilitios, and is 
a commendable attempt to do away with the gi-uvo I'etloction that 
is cast on home-grown produce. 

Amongst its other aotivities the Society has periodical market 
shows at which prises are given for packed fruit, and it is always 
open to receive suggestions from any of its members for 
improvements. 

* * # # • 

’ EGG-LAYING TRIALS IN 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE. * 

H. S. Wbighx, 

Kon. Secretary, Ohucostershire Layiny Test Society. 

Amostost the food producers of this country it is probably 
true that there axe none at the present moment more scientifie 
than poultry keepers; and it is largely the desire to obtain exact 
knowledge on the subject of egg production that has led to the 
establishment of laying tests in various counties. Gloucea^r- 
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shire is no exception to the rule, for in. tliis county instruction 
in the scientific methods of poultry keeping has been given for 
years past under the auspices of the Agricultural Education 
Sub-Committee. In addition to this the stock of small poultry 
keepers has been improved considerably through the egg and 
chick distribution scheme of the Ministry of Agrieulturo. There 
was little trap-nesting done, however, before tlio ai)pointment 
of the present instructor in poultry keeping, and few of the 
poultry keepers in the county had exact knowledge as to the 
laying capacity of individual members of their flocks. 

Suggestions that Gloucestershire should liavc a laying to.st 
of its own took concrete form at a meeting called at the Shire 
Hall, Gloucester, in November, 1921, by the Agricultural 
Organiser. The meeting was representative of tho poultry- 
keeping interests in the county, and not only was assent given 
to the proposal, but it was made possible by the financial snppoi-t 
promised by those present. 

From the day of the inaugural meeting, when the Gloucester- 
shire Laying Test Society was formed, the movement has never 
looked back. It has the distinction of belonging to the poultry 
keepers who established it, but such an example of self help 
in a venture that was essentially educational coidd not fail to 
enlist the sympathy of the County Agricultural Education Sub- 
committee,- and this was shown in a practical manner after the 
test was started, by a grant towards establishment expenses. 
■The credit, howevei*, for forming the society and shirting the 
test belongs to Gloucestershire poultry keepers, and the 'sub- 
scribers feel — quite rightly— -that it is something which belongs 
to them ; consequently they display a greater interest in it than 
they might have done if it had been established in any other 
way. The society considers itself fortunate in having Lord 
Bledisloe as its President and Mr. B. A. Johnson as nhain inan 
of the Committee. Eules provide for a President, Patrons, Hon. 
Treasurer, Hon. Secretary and Members, with head(|uarters at 
the Shire HaU, Gloucester. The society has the assistance of 
the agricultoal organiser, and of the county poultry-keeping 
instructor, who is responsible for the supervision of the test 
arrangements., The society is open to members only on the 
payment of a minimum subscription of one guinea, which is not 
repeated, and it is hoped- thsCt, if and when the society becomes 
self-supporting, these subscriptions, or part of them, will be 
repaid at the discretion of the committee, pro rata to the amount 
.subscribed. 
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i'ollowiiiy tlio forum lion of tho counnilU'u und iiu' friimin^' 
of rulos, tUe ucluul busmoHS of Iho lest was takon in Imtid, iiiid 
tho offor of Moshi'k. A. M. & A. Johnson to j[)lafo a p(irti«iu 
of thoir farm at Chiilford al tlio disposal of tho sooioty tor lioldinjt 
tliR tost was gladly accepted. Messrs. Johnson nudialook Iho 
management, with the holp of tho poultry instructor, 'i’lu* lost 
ground is in an exposed position on tho O(»lswold Hills, (iOO ft. 
above son level, so that tho birds have none of the advanlugt's 
that a sitnation inoro sheltered might alford. 

The tost, which in tho first 3’oar was confined h> Glonccstor- 
sliire, is divided into two sections — (a) open t<t any poultry 
keepers, and (b) confined to ownoi's of not inoro lhan .'it) laying 
head — each seelion being sub-divided into hcuv.v and light- 
breeds respectivedy. 

Each house is divided into two pens with a door space, of 
about 4 square feet per bird, fitttid with throe. trap-JU!Bl.s and 
a grass run of 1*20 squans ^mrds, an avorago of *2-1 square j-ards 
per bird. 

A ready rosponso was made by poultry kefqiers in the eounty 
to tho invitation of tho Comniittcie. to enter their birds, tiiwl all 
tho imiilablo pons wore taken when tho lost commi'iiced on 
7th October, 1922, Tho birds wore <lolivorod to (ho ground one 
week before tho coimuaneomont of (he test, and <>ac}i bird was 
examined by tho poultry instructor before being passed as sound. 
After the week of so-called probation, Messrs. .Tolinson look over 
tho birds, and the individual recording of tlic' eggs t;omineneed. 

The test ground, oveiflooking the beautiful Htroud Valley, 
presents a picture that could hardly fail lo appeal (0 any poultry 
enthusiast, as the 52 pens, obviously erected witli a duo regard 
to efficiency and oeononiy, with the wired runs attai-hod. givo (he 
whole a neat and business-like appearance. 

The duties of feeding, re-sotting the trap-uosl-K and (lolleelinpf 
the eggs take up tho time of ono man ; tho eggs are carried into 
the hungalow-officc, whore tho}' aro weighed Kcq)iira(el,v and 
points are given to the competitor eoncernocl according io their 
weight. Tho method of scoring is as follows The (eat of 
48 weeks is divided into S poi“iods, consisting of 12, ‘24 and 12 
weeks respeetivoly, as is showui in tho following suniuuiry ; — 

V2weelctt, N(*M 24 weeka* LuH 12 weehn^ 

1st grade eggs weigh 1 1 oa;. or over. • 2 oy.. or ovrr. 2 or over* 

Score ... 5 4 h 


2nd grade eggs weigh ojk. but I ok. hut 

under o'a. under 2 oz, 

Score ... 4 


l«OK. but 
under 2 ok. 

a 
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Tims, during the first twelve weeks 5 points are given for 
each fii'st-gi'ade egg and 4 points for each second-grade egg. 
During the next.24 weeks, when eggs are plentiful, the standard 
of weight per egg to be reached is raised and only 4 points are 
given for a first-grade and 8 points for a second-grade egg. 

Third-grade eggs are recorded, but no points awarded. 

In the first year’s test there were .52 pens, with 200 birds, 
divided into : Section A — ^Light Breed, 26 pens ; Section A — 
Heavy Breed, 20 pens; and Section B — ^Light Breed, 0 pens. The 
mortality, in spite of the exposure and elevation of tho ground, 
was less than 1 per cent., which ’reflects groat credit on tho 
general management of the test. The total ntimber of eggs 
collected from the 260 birds competing was .50,978, giving tlie 
high average of 196 per bird. The leading pens of heavy and 
light breeds averaged 240.4 and 240.6 eggs per bird rospeclively, 
while the highest individual bird (White Wyandotte) laid 801 
eggs during the 48 weeks. No doxibt the fact of tho test com- 
mencing early and the stock sent in by breedero boing especially 
good, had a great effect in obtaining these results. 

The first Annual General Meeting of the Society was held 
at the Shhe Hall, Gloucester, on 8th December, when challenge 
cups and trophies given by various donors, and the Society’s 
gold, silver and bronze medals, and certificates of merit were 
presented to the successful competitors by Ladj' Bledisloc. 

There is also an open county section for ducks, and the first 
year saw an entry of 11 pens (4 birds in Ji pen), (ho recording 
of which commenced on 8rd November, 1922. In this section 
the leading pen averaged 175.5 eggs per duck for the ,48 weeks. 
The ducks are housed separately and run in flock. 

Prompt reports are issued to all the leading poulf ry and county 
papers and also to each competitor, and the closest co-oijeration 
exists between the society and the press. 

The members of the society and the eommitteo are to be con- 
gratulated on the results of the first yoai’’s work, and tho test 
has done good in indicating the laying capacity of the birds of 
different breeds kept in the county. For the second year a single- 
bird test, open to the counties of Hereford, Somerset, Wilts and 
Worcester, as well as Gloucester, has been arranged, and .56 
pens (pullets 44, and ducks 121 are now competing, as well as 
52 pens containing 6 birds each. The county duck pens have 
been increased to 14. 
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APRIL ON THE FARM. 

J, E. r3oNit, M.Hc!., 

AynculLiiral Onjauhcr Jur Dcrhijahirc. 

Weather Notes. — ^People usaally aKSociatc the ulon of April 
with showery weather, yot tliis month has uonnaliy Ihe lowest 
rainfall of all tho twelve hi most parts of Britain, (jeiiorally 
it is a period in which the land dries considorahly and in which 
showers assist rather than hinder tho work of produeinp a tilth. 
Soniotimes, however, a wot April followed by a dry warm A! ay 
so disorganises the work on heavy land, which gels baked, as 
to prevent the sowing of fields intended for inangoids and s\ve<ies 
and thus inereasoB the aiva of common turnips and bare fallow. 
The temperature of the air rises appreciably in April, and with 
the extended duration of daylight and bright sunshine, outdoor 
vegetation begins to come into active growth. 

Soil Moisture. — Autumn- and winter-sown cereals, being 
well rooted and estabhshed before the return of drying weather, 
are usually well able to endiu'o a dry growing season : indi’cd 
they yield best in warm dry seasonB. Spring-sown cereals, how- 
ever, grow short and yield light if the season has been dry and 
the moisture reserves in tho soil have not been well husbamb'd. 
Of the ‘‘ green ” crops, potatoes, kohl rabi and sugar beet, all 
being deep rooted, can endure drought — ^provided that the soil 
is not poor and has been properly worked to the depth necessary 
for their fuD root development. Mangolds are intermediate 
in character, capable of moderate yields under dry conditions 
but producing the heaviest crops on land furnishing a liberal 
and regular supply of soil moisture. Swedes and turnips are 
very dependent on sufficient moisture. ■ 

In the case of com crops, moisture may be consoiwed by 
maintaining a loose surface on the soil until the crop covers 
the ground. Considerable loss of moisture may occur if the 
soil is left too fine and firm on the surface after sowing : where 
practicable the harrow rather than the roller should be the 
last implement used on spring corn. Even after inlor-seeding 
with grass and clover seeds, it is better to finish with idio harrow 
rather than the roller. 

In the spring preparation of clean land for roots, moisture is 
conserved by avoiding undue exposure of the undersoil to the 
air and sun, and by carrying out the necessary tillage operations 
in a manner likely to restrain the tendency of the soil to form 
hard dods. As soon as the land is dry enough for preliminary 
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surface tillage, it may be lightly harrowed to form a surface 
mulch, under which the soil will steadily come into condition 
for further working. In the subsequent operations, clod forma- 
tion is avoided by not working too deeply at first but by attaining 
the requisite depth in successive stages. As a rule deep plough- 
ing should be avoided at this time of the year. Where the 
eradication of weeds is of greater importance than the conserva- 
tion of moisture for the green crop, the above methods may have 
to be departed from. 

Mangold Sowing. — ^It is well known that mangolds yield 
best when an early plant has been secured ; and it is recognised 
good, practice in most districts to try to have the mangold laud 
ready and drilled in April. The earliness of the plant, however, 
is not determined wholly by the time of sowing; mimgold seeds 
do not begin to grow until the soil attains a mean temperature 
of about 48° F.; and it may be the end of April or tire first 
week in May (depending on soil, situation, district and season) 
before the soil temperature attains this figure. The beat 
“ plant ” is secured when the seed comes away soon after 
sowing; hence it is not uncommon experience for the crops 
drilled at the end of April to germinate better than the earlier 
sowings. 

Mangold seeds also require shallow covering (about 1 in.) and 
a well-settled seed-bed. Where possible the ridges should be 
drawn out (preferably east-west) and left to settle and warm up 
a few weeks before drilling. Just before sowing the ridges should 
be chain-harrowed lengthwise to Idll anniuil woods, to crumble 
or remove clods and to freshen the soil for the reception of the 
seed; the ridges should not be made nji again at this stage. 
Where it is necessary to drill on recently-formed ridges, and 
especially when the tilth is rather coarse, the ridgo-roller should 
precede the drill ; otherwise much of the seed may trickle down 
too deeply into the ridge and the top soil may be too loose and 
dry for regular germination. 

It is advisable to sow plenty of seed, observation showing that 
the seedlings come up either thickly or hardly at all. The 
quantity of seed necessary varies from 8 to 12 lb. according 
to the closeness of the drill rows. In selecting varieties the 
results of local trials should be consulted. Some varieties yield? 
very heavy crops, but the roots are of comparatively poor feeding 
and keeping quality. 

“ Seeds.’* — A good clovery bed of seeds is a valuable asset. 
Clover hay has been fotind to give exceptionally good results as 
part of the ration of sheep or cattle fattening on tumiii)S. Tlv' 
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compuniUvoly high purconfcagcs of pnitciu uiul Ciih-iutn halts in 
clovor hay also add to its value us wmh'r foddor fur y<timg slovk 
iuid dairy cows. The crop usually yields hotter than old meadow 
huid, which is apt to tait light when the rainfall has heuu low in 
April and May. Moreover, a strong growth of rod clover has a 
boiieftcial effect on tho farm; not only docs it add to tUo supply 
of nitrogen on tho holding, but Iho abundant leaf and root 
residues of the crop ourieh the soil in organic nuitter and tho 
strong tap roots open passages down into tho subsoil. Ctfrtaiu 
farmers occupying stiiff. coal-measures land in Kast I)orhyshir<5 a 
few years ago tried tlie omission of the ‘‘ seeds ” crop from one 
or two rotations, but found the land became almost nmv«)rkubly 
wet in consequence. 

There are certain drawbacks to the “ seeds ” crop; it dries 
the soil to a considerable depth, so that on non-rotentivo laud and 
in dry localities wheat following this crop may como up weakly, 
unless the clover has been ploughed down early. The chief 
drawback, however, is that the red clover plant is liablo to 
failure from so many different causes. 

On a farm near Chesterfield tho writer recently saw two beds 
of maiden seeds in adjoining fields; tho soil (heavy loam on coal 
measures), previous crop (oats), seeds mixture, dsile of sowing 
and method of covering, were identical; yet one fitdd had a 
complete failure of the clover, while the other bore a full and 
strong plant. The latter field had been limed in the autumn 
of 1921. 

On a farm near Derby may be seen a field (koupor marl) in 
which one-half bears an excellent bed of clover, while from a 
line in the middle of the field southwards there is scarcely a 
clover plant (except on tho headlands). The only dilloronco in 
treatment had been the application of S tons of liino per acre 
to tire northern portion six years ago. On part of the southern 
(failed) portion an experiment had boon laid out with various 
kinds of clover — Abroad red, late-flowering rod arid alsiko — ^but 
none of these plants had come well. 

The above two cases illustrate the importance of lime to this 
crop. Lime is only one factor, but it is a potent one ; and on 
fields where clover seeds are apt to “ miss in large ])utchos, 
shortage of lime may bo suspected, and the soil should be tested 
for " lime requirement.” 

On another farm in the Kepton district last year, part of a 
field of oats in which ” seeds ” had been sown was top-dressed 
with nitrate of lime. When seen by tho writer in November last, 
there was a full, good plant of red clever on the part where the 
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nitrate of lime had gone, but very little on Ibo imtreuled pai-t. 
This land is light hungry loam, deficient in both lime and orgairio 
matter. 

A fourth ease from last year’s experience was that of a plant 
of clover that germinated immediately after sowing and then 
quickly disappeared. This field — coal measuros clay — ^had been 
limed in 1921 and the cover crop was wheat, rather high at tlio 
tirrift of sowing. Two causes seemed to account for tho loss — 
insufficient covering of the seeds mid the presence- of large 
numbers of slugs. 

The Aberystwyth experiments,- which have been reported upon 
from time to time by Oapt. Williams, appear to have gone far 
enough to justify the recommendation that grass and clover 
seeds should be weU covered after sowing by seed or chain- 
harrowing (not by rolling), and the soil should be dry at the 
time of seeding. Drilling the seeds with the special clover-seed 
drill, or with an ordinary Suffolk drill minus tlie levor-woights, 
gives good results in south Derbyshire. The writer has also 
seen good takes of clover and grass seeds under spring-corn, 
where the small seeds had been mixed with the oats or barley 
and all drilled together. The germinating corn opens. the way 
for the smaller plants, which would otherwise be unable to 
push through such a depth of soil. 

Seeds Mixtures. — ^Eeady mixed seeds may give results equal 
to those put together by the farmer himself. The advantage 
of sowing a mixture of known composition, however, lies in the 
guidance it affords for the making up of suitable and j)erhap8 
better combinations in the future. The following mixture is one 
adopted as a standard for one yeair’s ley in the writer’s trials 

11). per aero. 

Perennial rye grass 6 

Italian „ „ 6 

Cocksfoot ;i 

Broad red clover (liritish) ... 

Single-cut cow grass (British) ... 3 

Alsike 1 

^ m ★ 0 

MA3NIURES FOR APRIL. 

H. V. Gabneb, B.A., 

Rothamsted Experimentd Station. 

Top-dressing Cereals.— At this time pf the year farmers ate 
deciding whether the wheat and oats have come through 
winter with enough vigour to make a full crop, or whethe^g 
top dressing will he necessary to push on the plant. 


y total 22 11) 
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yollow Bfcarvcd apiwiu'unco bIiowii by ccroti.18 al'tor u iu'olou{»otl 
and wot winter is largely duo to lack of available nitrogen, i'or 
the nitrates accumulated in autmnu are to a large exit , >111 wasbed 
out ol the upper layers of the soil by rain, b’ortunati-ly, (bis 
loss can be made good by t.bo nso of (piick-aeting uitrogouons 
fortilisers, und expenditure iu this direction is usually welt 
repaid by the inereaso in crop produced. 

The forma iu which spring top drosaiugs are most often applii'd 
are as follows : — 

(11 Nitrate of Soda . — Owing to its quick action this fertilitu’r 
should only be used as a top dressing. It is immediately avail- 
able for the plant and is not retained by the soil, eonswjuendy 
it should be applied when fairly rapid growth is possible. Kilruto 
of soda has a special value for lale top dressings; or in cases 
as of insect attacks, where an immediate response is dwired. 

(2) Nitrute of Lhno . — This fertilisor i« nmeh the same us 
nitrate of soda in its effects on the crop. It finds useful applica- 
tion in certain cases whore oxporioucc shows that nitrate of 
soda spoils tho tilth of heavy land. It is sold in casks in granular 
form, and a good drying day should bo chosen for ils apjilii-a- 
tion, as inrder moist conditions nitrate of limo bocouu's slicky 
and difficult to hanijle. 

(S) Sulphate of Ammonia . — This is the most conconfrati’d 
and also the cheapest per unit of nitrogen of tho coumuin 
nitrogenous fertilisers.- Since it is retained by tho soil and Iuh 
to undergo certain chemical changes before it is in a conditi-Hi 
to feed the plant, this mannro is somewhat loss liable to loss 
in wet weather than the nitrates. Under the wann coiKlilioiis 
of spring its conversion into nitrate is rapid, and Iho efl’ect of 
a dressing of sulphate of ammonia can usually ho seen in about 
a fortnight. This fertiliser gives its beat results on soils wliicdi 
are supplied with limo. It has no ill offect on tho toxturo of 
Cluj'S. 

(4) Soot . — The main value of this popular dressing lies in 
the sulphate of ammonia it contains. Tho soot from dwelling 
houses is richer in nitrogen than soot’ from industrial sources, 
and an ordinary sample will contain about 4 por cent, of 
nitrogen. Twenty bushels of soot is approximately equivalent 
to 1 owt. of sulphate of ammonia. 

The quantity of top dressing to be used will largely depend 
on the farmer’s judgment as to how much the crop can take 
without “ going down.” Becent experiments at Bothamsted 
indicate that, on land in only medium condition, the common 
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dressing of 1 cwt. per acre of sulphate of ammonia can usually 
be raised to 2 cwt. with satisfactory results, particularly m 
the ease of a second straw crop. It is also indicated that if for 
some reason a top dressing has been delayed until late in the 
season, say till early in May, a fairly heavy dressing of up to 
2 cwt. of sulphate of ammonia is proportionately more effective 
than a light dressing. 

Manures for Potatoes. — The potato crop is dopendeut for its 
proper growth on a readily available and. plentiful supply of 
plant food, and extensive trials have shown that a well-balanced 
mixture of artificials, in addition to a moderate dressing of 
dung, is more effective than a heavy dressing of diuig used 
alone. This is well brought out by the average results of 85S 
experiments carried out on Irish farms over tho seasons 1901 
to 1911 



Treatment per acre. 

PaiafoCH per am. 
2\)nH. Cwt 

No Manure ^ 

4 

0 

15 toiiK dung 

8 

4 

ao 

91 11 *•* ••• ••• 


2 

15 

„ „ 4 - 1 cwt. sulphate of amiuoiiui 

0 

H 

15 

„ „ +1 cwt. sulphate of auiinouia + 4 cwt. 

superphosphate , 

0 


15 

tons dung + 1 cwt. sulphate of auunonia ‘•t cwt, 
superphosphate -f 1 cwt. muriate of potash 

10 

17 


A second characteristic of the ei'op is its dependence on a 
supply of potash in the artificial mixture. Tho need for potash 
is greatest on light soils and in tho absoueo of dung, but. even 
on soils of a heavier nature and where dung is used, potash 
should still be included. The following results were obtained 
at Eothamsted in 1923, the figures being averages of triplicate 
plots : — 


Treatment. 

No artificials • ... 

Artificials without potash 
Artificials with sulphate of Potash 


Potaloen. Tovh per tirve. 
With (Jung. WilJioiit (Jung. 
... io.r) «.ti 

... 11.7 0.7 

... 12.4 12.2 


iVo/e. — Artificials with 15 tons of duiig were aiiprrphospliate 4 cwt. ; 
sulphate of anitnouia cwt. ; sulphate of potash 1 cwt. jier acre. Without 
dung they were 6 owt., 2 cwt. and 2 cwt. respectively. 


* Experiments are also in progress on the question of the 
nitrogen supply to potatoes, and although sulphate of ammonia 
is seldom given in larger quantities than 1 to 11 cwt. per acre 
where dung is used, there is reason to believe that the dressing 
could often be increased with advantage up to as much as 3 cwt. 
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per acre. Thus, in J925i, the yield oi ocrlain Uofclmmsled pints 
dressed with niixliiires coutuhiiiig increasing (luantifies of 
sulphate of ammonia wore: — 




Trentmmt /i/r aviu\ Tma pt r nrre, 

I- urlilifialw ... 

„ •{' ,, with 1 A f'wt, Hulpliatii (»r anunoniu 

,, ,, with ,‘i cwt. sulphatiMif luiuunuia ... ITiJ 

,, „ with hj owi. sulpIi{it<M>r juimumia 1 I,n 


Nota . — Dung 10 tons; suporphosphuti* 4 <iwt. ; Hulpluutt uf pntaHh 
U nwt. per acre. Tim ligun'S art! means uf (hi|ilirate pints. 


For ordinaiy conditions llie following dressiugs iu‘i' iicre may 
be used : — 

rt. . />. 

15 tons dung. No clung axailuhlc. 

4 cwt. Hiipevi>h(mphale. !> cwt. supcirplmsphau*. 

U to 2 eAvt. sulpliiile of annnonia. '2-li c'wt. snlplnite M* aunuonhu 

1 to I A cAvt.'Sulpluite ot! imtash. lA to 2 ewt snlplmu* t»r potash. 

The artificials should be mixed and applied’ in the drills in 
spring. If desired 2 cwt. of siipeiidiosphute may bo replaced in 
the mixture by 2 cwt. of steamed bone Hour, which would caiHi* 
the manures to work betlor in Iho distributor. 

The ISTeed of Lime. — ^Tho condition of clover loys hi spring 
will often indicate that the farm is rmming short of lime, for 
none of the common crops aro so sensitive to soil ncidily. If 
clover looks poor and patchy and the field has been yielding 
badly in previous crops, it is worth while to have the soil b'st.al 
for Eine. If, as is likely, a marked doficioiu-y is repoi’b'd. 
chalking or liming is the only way to recover the productiveness 
of the land. The commonest snbstancos used to sujiply the 
necessary lime are : — 

(1) Bumf. Lima . — ^This material is supplied in lumps, which 
have to bo slaked to cause them to break down: or as ground 
lime, which is ready for sowing without further treatment. Two 
tons per acre is about the smallest dressing W’hich can bo 
uniformly spread by shovels from heaps in tho field. Bmaller 
dressings are better applied with a manure dislTibutor. , 

(2) Oronnd TAmestone . — ^This is finely powdered limestone 
rock and is applied in a similar manner to ground lime. In 
making a choice between grojmd lime and ground limestone i? 
must be borne in mind that 1 ton of ground limo is as effective 
as about 85 cwt. of ground limestone. Hence, if the former 
can bo obtained at 50a. per ton on the farm, the latter is worth 
about 29s. per ton on the farm. 
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(3) Lumji Chalk . — ^Farmers in chalk districts can often obtain 
this material for little more than the cost of carriage. Dressings 
of 10 to 20 loads per acre may be applied. The chalk is 
gradually pulverised by the action of frost and cultivation, and 
the good effects of such a dressing will last for many years. 

(4) Waste, TJmes . — These materials from paper mills, gas 
works, and other industries are often obtainable at what appears 
to be a very low price. It is advisable before buying to have 
an analysis made and then to compare the cost of the actual 
lime in these substances with that of ordinary burnt lime from 
some local source. 

Usual dressings for sour soils are from one to two tons per 
acre of burnt or ground lime, or its equivalent of ground lime- 
stone. If more Ihne happens to be used than is required to 
sweeten the soil a reserve is built up which will postpone the 
necessity of further applications. To prevent the soil ‘from 
again becoming sour, dressings of ground lime applied uitli a 
•manure distributor at the rate of about 10 cwt. per acre every 
four or fivo years will usually suffice. 

Poultry Manure. — Q^e neglect which poultry manure often 
receives from farmers and small holders is all the more notable 
in view of the high value put by agriculturists upon organic 
manures as compared with artificial fertilisers. Only in those 
eases where the birds are kept more or less permanently on g}*ass 
or arable land is the manurial value fairly eompletely realised. 
The loss occasioned by careless handling of the accumulated 
manure from roosts and coops is considerable, and may .‘(mount 
to about one-half of the original value. 

The quantity of poultry manure made under difforeut condi- 
tions has been ascertained,* the most complete figures relating 
to fowls. Calculated on the basis of 100 head some typical 
results are approximately as follows i~ 

Fresh Manure 


too If etui. Period. produced. 

Breeding fowls 1 year. 80 cwt. 

Chickens (hatolling till U) •weeks).., 13 weeks. {» cwt. 

Fattening birds ,3 weeks. ,») cwt. 


A thousand fowls will produce about 1 cwt. of manure per 
day in the houses and a similar amount outside. The annual 
production for England and Wales is estimated to be at least 
one million tons. 

* See this Journal, March, 1907. 
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The c'omjiosUidu of poultry inanuro dojaaitls on llw' lyjio <»£ 
bird i'niin wliith it i-omcH. futbrniuif fowls Kiviiuj; a richor duiiff 
t.lmn tluiHL* which nro liivhif.f. Tho fresh iiiiiiiun' is a vicli 
ferfcilisca- cuiuiwircd with farmyard manure; wliile uir-driod 
poultry uumure, though poorer than good guano, has a similar 
eorapositiou to rupo cake. The following are ty[)icul analyses 
(figuroH being pereoiitages) : — 



Mnaui'ti from 

Uamire fnoo 

tUtnA Fnrm 


birth at lihrri//. 

fattmmj birth. 

t/trrti .Mniiitrr, Jflttfir 


FvfHh, 

Air Drth 

Fwh. 

Air Ihfj. 

(Uth‘ fti, /v/v. 

Mointurc 

511.5 

10.0 

70,;5 

15.0 

72.5 lO.l 

J >ry Matter ... 

40.5 

’1)0.0 

:^i).7 

85.0 

27.4 81).0 

Nitro^on 

1*75 

4.00 

2.28 

0.52 

,77 

Pliospiioric* acid 

1.00 


.1)7 

2.77 

• fit) M.«^ 

Potash 

.54 


.55 

1.57 

,50 1.5 


• 

Rogardt'd as a fertiliser,' frosh poultry tiuiimre is rie!u*r hi 
nitro'gim than it is in phosphates and potash. It innitains about 
times as imich jutrogen and phosphate as an ('cjual weight 
of farmyard mauim.', but only about tlu! sami* amount of potash. 
Tho hulk of the nitrogen is prosont in an e-asily fermentable 
foj'ui. 'file maimro is tlieroforo quick-acting, and cave must la- 
taken in storage or inneh of the valuable ammonia will be lost. 
Assuming that only one-half of the total nitrogen has u value 
equal to that of sidiihato of ammonia, and that tlie nmiaining 
half has one-third that value; and calculating phosphule ami 
potash at current unit rates in supiuqihosphate and potash stilts, 
tho poorest of the above fresh samples has a manuritil value of 
2‘2s. per ton, while that of the richest di-ied sample is 7(5s. 
per ton. 

Evidence as to the value of poultry mtiunres is provided by 
some field experiments on gi-ass land carriod out in Ctmiwtill 
ovor a six-year period. The comparison was hetwoon •! cwt. of 
lioultry mtinnre and a series of nitrogonons nuinunss otich pro- 
viding the stuue amount of nitrogen as in 1 cwt. of nitniic of 


soda. 

Troa.trneni per acre. 

Uay : Cvit. per acre. 
Average over sir mmots. 

No iiiaijurp 

.*• ... ... ... ... 

1) 

4 cwl. superphosphate 

15J 


,, 4* 1 cwt, mtrate of soda 

:u 

"1 

,, 4- sulphate of aimuonia 

:u) 

j) 

,, 4 dried blood 
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„ * 4 cwt. fowl manure 
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Under the above conditions iDoultry raanitre was about us 
effective as one-quarter of its weight of nitrate of soda (or 
its equivalent in nitrogen), and would therefore bo worth about 
^8 per ton at present prices. 

Eight to ten hundredweights per acre of poultiy manure 
constitutes an ordinary dressing, and to apply this anioimt 
evenly a fairly good physical condition is necessary, the fresh 
manure being too sticky and the air-dry manure too lumpy to 
be easily handled at this rate. The point to aim at in the 
management of the manui’e is to dry and pulverise it with as 
little loss of nitrogen as possible. Peat moss, sawdust, wood 
ashes, and gypsum are sometimes used for this purpose, but 
soil is quite effective and has the advantage (if being readily 
available. In dealing with the accumulations of manure ui 
houses and coops a good practice is to make shallow layers of 
the manure and of dry eaiih alternately in the proportion of 
about two parts of'mamu'e to one of earth. The heap is kept 
under cover and tm’ned occasionally till it becomes dry and 
friable. Another method which favoius quicker drying is sub- 
stantially the same except that each layer of manure covered 
by earth is kept on a separate tray, the trays being stored in 
tiers in a shed. The fertiliser balance of poultry manure may 
be improved by the addition of supei-phosphate or basic slag 
and of some source of potash such as wood ashes or kainit. For 
manure dried as described suitable additions would he : — 

Superphosphate or basic slag- at l/r>th of the weight (»f the soil-tlnVl inanurc. 
Kainit or wood ashes at 1/K)tb ,, „ 

The compound thus obtained could be used at from 15 cwt. 
to 1 ton per acre as a general manure. 

Owing to its rapid evolution of aminonia in the soil, fresh 
poultry maniure may injure the roots of young plants. The 
remedy is to conserve and balance the nitrogen rather than to 
ferment it away by turning over the fresh manure with straw 
and leaves as is sometimes practised. 

Unbalanced it is a forcing nitrogenous mantu'e and suitable 
as a top dressing for green crops ; it is also valuable for straw- 
berries, fruit trees and tomatoes. For turnips, gj’ass, and on 
heavy soils it shoidd be enriched in phosphate; for potatoes, 
mangolds, and on light soils, addition of potash ns well as phos- 
phates is required. 
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PRICES OF ARTIFICIAL MANURES. 

Notk. — ^U nluss otliorwiHfj Htatiul, prfccn jiw* for lint U*ss tliau ii-lnu Inis i.n.r. iu 
towns imimiil, innl sire not cash for prniri|tt tlolivi/ry. 


Uksohiption 


Kitrate of i:5othi (K.. ir>a' par cent,) 

„ Lime (N, 13 per cent.) 

SiilphiUi' of Ammonia, ordinary 

(A, ar».5 per cent.) 
„ „ if neutral 

(A. 25 J per com,) 

Kainit (rol. 12i per coni'.) 

,, (Pot. 14. per oerit.) 

Sylvinite (Pot. 20 per cent.) 

Potash Salts (Pot. 30 per »^eut.) 

„ (Pot. 20 i.er cent.) 

Muriate of Potash (Pot. r>{) [ua' oeut.) 
Sulphate of Potash (Pot. 4H per cent.) 

Ra«ic Slug (T. P. 35 per c^ent .) 

„ ,/ (T.P. 3Upcroimt.) 

j, ,, (T.P. 28 per eeuf.) 

(T.P. 20 per eout.) 

(T.P. 21 per cent.) 

„ ., (XM\ 20 per eent.) 

„ (T,P. 18 per cent;,) 

SuiuTphosiihatc (S.P, 35 percent.) 

M (S.P. 30 per cent.) 

Bone Meal (A. 44. T.P. 45 per cent) 
Steamed Bone Plour (A. 1. T.P. 60 per cent.) 
Kish Q-uauo (A. 0-10, T.P. 16-20 per cent),.. 
,, ,j (A, 11, T.P. 10 pur cunt) 

Abbreviations: N.* 


Arrrttff/'Friir prr toff dim/iif 
Hrrk t'fidhiff Afft/r/t Idh. 

I I t ’os(. per 

Bristol' Hull jl/p«>‘>l l/ndn! Lint at 

I Lomlou 

IX s. I X . s, ; .C s. d. 
13.15 13,12 i;U6 IT.m 
,l 2 .bt B>. 3 


X s. 

14. 5 


1-t. ‘S* 

11. ii’i 

la. 5* 

in. fi’* 

2*10 

2**6 

•S * 5 

7. .5 

... 

2’*4§ 

2.*13§ 

1 2. 0§ 

2. U§ 

1 1.16§ 

2.'*:^ 


4. 4 

... 

3.16 

3. 7 

6.10 

8.15 

6.10 

6.1 5t 

12.15 

... 

B.P. 

asiJ;Johl 


U. 


15, 5 


11 2.* (X)Ui 

1 1 5 . iV 


I 


2.10 

2.15 

3.15 


7 .ni 
11 . HI 


1. t 
lUO 


(X)n. 
3. 7 
3 . 7 
2 , 3 
2 . 6 
2. 7 
2.3 1 
t h 


2 . B§. 

3.1 5§ 

3. 3§^ 
8 . 17 : 
0, 5 I 

12.10 


3.15 ; 
3. 7 
8, 5 i 
; 6 . 101 - 

•13.To 


2. 3 


'r.p. 


ssNitrogen ; A.^Ammonia ; 

Total Pho^pUiife ; Pot^^Potash. 

* Delivered in 4-ton lots at purchaser’s nearest railway sOithjo. 
t Delivered (witliiw a limited urea) at pnrehuscr’K iu*are.st. luilway shition. 

§ Prices include cost of carriage from work» to town uameti. Hull prices include 
deUvery to any station in rorkshirc ; London prici*,s iindiuh* dch\ery wdhin a. 
limited area. Cost to purchasers iu other <listricts will he great* u* or less a<»eortiing 
to the distance of different purcliasers from the works. 


MONTHLY NOTES ON FEEDING 
STUFFS. 

B. T. Halnan, M.A., Dip. Agrie. (Cantab.), 

4niwai Nutrition Institute, Gamiridge University. 

The Feeding Value of Spent Hops. — ^lu a previous ai-ticle in 
tibis Journal* it was stated that “ speht hops, apart from a 
possible medicinal value, are of no value to’ the stock feeder.” 
A correspondent has mitten inquiring for the basis of this 
statement, since spent hops form one of the many substances. 


* Jan., iy*J4, p. 
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used as absorbent materials in molasses feeding stuffs. Spent 
bops have occasionally been used as a feeding stuff, generally in 
those counti’ies where, in certain years, owing to bad hay 
harvests, difficulty is often experienced in obtaining sufficient, 
forage to cai-ry the stock through the year. Dried spent hops, 
according to Kellner, have the following analysis : Moisture 10.9, 
crude protein 16.3, ether extract (fat or oil) 6.8, nitrogen-frec 
extract (carbohydrates) 89.6, woody fibre 21.0, ash 6.4. This 
material contains the following digostiblo nutrients in every 
100 lb. : Crude protein 4.7 lb., carbohydrates 19.0 lb., woody 
fibre 3.6 lb. The starch equivalent per 100 lb. is 28.7. On the 
starch equivalent basis, every ton of ffiied spent hops is approxi- 
mately equal to three-fifths of a ton of dried brewer’s grains. 

In Scientific Feeding of Domestic Animals, by Martin Klimmer 
(translated by Fischer), the following observations occur : “ Spent 
hops are also occasionally used as a feeding stuff. When fresh 
they contain 25 per cent, of dry matter. Their digestibility, how- 
ever, is low on account of the tannic acid that is present. I’hoir 
nutritive value corresponds to that of grain straw.” On the other 
hand, hops are said to be wholesome and to stimulate the ffigostive 
functions and the appetite. 

Ih this country, spent hops are often, used as an organic 
manure, and form the basis of at least one artificial manure. In 
view of the above evidence, it is reasonable to assume that as a 
feeding stuff, per se, spent bops are of little value to the stock 
feeder, and the writer would ner;er personally ixso this material 
to replace concentrated feeding stuffs in a ration. 

Economy in Feeding.— With the present prices of purchased 
feeding stuffs compared with the prices realised for the meat 
produced, many farmers are turning their attention to feeding 
their stock as far as possible on home-grown products, or on 
products that can be purchased more cheaply than they can 
be produced on the farm. It will be noted that fish meal is an 
expensive feeding stuff at present prices. Beans and peas are 
comparatively rich in protein, and many farmers aro feeding these 
to their pigs in preference to buying the more expensive protein- 
rich feeding stuffs. A friend of the writer is at the present time 
keeping his pigs out at grass and feeding them on beans, crushed 
oats and mangolds. The brood sows receive a pint of beans 
thrown out on the grass, and roots are also thrown out in the 
afternoon. The young pigs are fed on bean meal and crushed 
oats, and are successfully finished off, as London porkets on 
this diet. 
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t At Liverpool. 

N<iT«.--TUe prices quoted nbovo rppresent tlio ft vcrujfft, prices at which iKdnal wholesale 
trunstictjuiis have taken place in London, unl<‘i»R otherwise slattjd, imd rufvv to the prh a cx mill or 
store, ^’he prices were current at the end of Fehrwftiy and are, a« a rule, crajhlderably lower than 
the prices at local c<mntry niarkets, the difference being due to carriage and dealer’ <*oniniiH«ion, 
BuycKi can, however, easily compare the 1 dative prices of thefmiing stuffs on off«‘r at their loc^ 
market by the method of calculation used in these notes. Thm, Rupposo ctuamut cake is offeri^ 
locally at i5lo per ton. Its manurial value is £1 11s. per ton. The food value per ton Is therefore 
^ 9 m. per ton. Dividing this figure hy 73, the starch equivalent of coconut cake as given in 
the table, the coat irer unit of utarcli equivalent is as, 4d. Dividing this again hy 22*4, the numlior 
of pounds of starch equivalent in 1 \imt, the ci»»t ixjv U>. of Hturoli equivalent is l“J6d. A similar 
calculation will show the relative cost iwr ih, of etarch equivalent of other fmling f'tuffs on the auine 
local market. Vrera the results of Mich caicuhitlons a Imver can Hetnmiino whiclj feeding stuff gives 
him the best vahie at the prices quoted on his own market The manurial value per ton figures are 
oftlcnlatod on the liusis of the following unit prices i—N, 13s. fid. ;.PaO*, 4a. hi.; K^O, 2s. Cd 
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NEW BUILDINGS FOR THE 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGES AT LEEDS 
AND BANGOR. 

The growth of agricultural education in this country which 
was so seriously checked by the War has received fresh impetus 
during the past few years. There is a growing demand for 
further facilities in this direction, and it is worthy of note that 
two Universities both playing prominent parts in the agricul- 
tural life of the country are now engaged on building schemes 
which should greatly increase their usefulness in the sphere of 
agricultural education. The Institutions referred to are the 
University College of North Wales, Bangor, and the University 
of Leeds, both of which have recently undertaken the provision 
of new buildings for their a^icultural departments. 

tTniversity College of North Wales, Bangor. — The new 

buildings for the department of agricultnro in the University 
College of North Wales, Baiigor, form the centoal featwe of 
the new science buildings designed as a part of the inomorial 
to the officers and men of North Wales who fell in the War. 
The cost of these, buildings is being mot from the North Wales 
Heroes Memorial Fund, with a grant of ;£1S,000 from the 
Development Fund towards the cost of the agricultural 
department. 

At present the agricultural department is housed partly in 
rooms in the main college buildings, partly in a detached build- 
ing formerly occupied by the education department, and partly 
in an army hut fitted up as a temporary laboratory for agrieul- 
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tural chcruisliy. Apart from th« extreme iucoavonUiiuttj of this 
arrangomonl, the accommodation is quite iiiadequaio for tlio 
needs of a dopartnient which is extending rapidly, the nuniher 
of stiideti|.s taking agricultural courses luiving considt'.rahly 
incroasod during tho past few yearn. Amongst other recent 
developments of the department may be ineutionod the iippoiiit- 
mont of a special advisory staff whose duty it is to devote 
themselves to the investigation of special local problems that 
affect agriculture, and to afford export seiontifie advice free of 
charge to farmers in tho College area. 

The new agricultural building is designocl in two blocks. 'I’ha 
front block has two storeys and is set apart for administration, 
irgricultnral zoology and botany, and the investigation of animal 
diseases, while the rear hhx'k is allotted to agricultural chemistry- 
Tho roof of tho front block is hat'; and will accommodate green- 
houses and insect cages, spuco for which is also provided 
around 'the buildings. A central entrance gives access to the 
ground floor, whiidi is occupied by tho administrative ef&ces, 
lihraiy, store rooms, a museum, preparation room and a largo 
lecture room — 97 ft. by ‘2t) ft. — in addition to two rooms set 
apart for work in connection with animal diseases and rooms for 
the professors and lecturers. From this block two corridors 
lead to tho agricultural chemistry building. This building cosi- 
tains a laboratory, a lecture room, and tho necessary prepara- 
tion and store rooms. The right wing is allocated to research 
and the left wing to forestry, which, however, is not strictly 
a part of the agricultural department. 

On the first floor of tho front block, accommodation is pro- 
vided for zoology and botany, each subject having a large, 
laboratory with a lectiiro room, preparation rooms and two 
research rooms. At tho back are a range of rooms devoted 
to research and plant pathology and a lecturers’ room. The 
veterinary department is also housed in this block. 

The main building will be orocted in rustic multi-coloured 
bricks with portland stono dressings in a simple renaissance 
style. The rear building will bo finished externally in white 
eoment and built internally in sand lime bricks unplastered. 
Tho foundation stone of the building, which was designed by 
Mr. Alan B. Munby, M.A.. B.E.I.B.A., was laid by H.R.ir, 
the Prince of Wales on 1st November, 1923. 

University of Leeds. — The need for a self-contained depart- 
ment for the agricultural side of the University of Leeds has 
been apparent for many years, and, when the War broke out 
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tenders for a new building had actually been accepted. The 
scheme had then to be set aside, and the department has 
"since had to make shift as best it could, in spite of over-extending 
work. The administrative offices are in one building, while 
the teaching is done in three different sub-centres, agricnltural 
chemistry alone occupying a part of the main building of the 
University which originally sufficed to house the whole agricul- 
tural department. 

The extension is made possible by generous help recinved 
from various sources, now and in years past. Gifts were received 
from the late Mr. Walter Morrison, the late Mr. Henry Kutson, 
Major J. W. Dent, and Mr. Emmanuel. The Yorkshire Council 
of Agricultural Education has made a contribution of uppi’oxi- 
mately £10,000, and £15,000 will be provided from the 
Development Fund. The University provides the sito and the 
rest of the money required. 

The agi'icultural department is administered by the Yoi’kshiro 
Council for Agi'icultural Education which consists of representa- 
tives of the County Councils of the three hidings, Leeds 
University, and the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. 

The department has extended the scope of its work consider- 
ably in recent years, particularly in an advisory capacity, and 
farmers are taking advantage in increasing numbers of the 
expert advice afforded them in'tlieir every-day problems of the 
soil and methods of cultivation. Faryi cost accounting has also 
become a notable feature of the department’s work, giving the 
farmer a new insight into the business management of his 
farm and helping him to re-adjust his methods of fanning where 
they have proved uneconomic. 

The new building has been allocated to a position on 
Univemity Road west of the buildiugs of the textile (cloth- 
workers) group. A good street alignment is bore available, and 
the building will occupy a plot 190 ft. long by 125 ft. deep 
On the groimd floor the largest rooms are a lecture room, 
measm'ing 50 ft. by 24 ft., a smaller room measuring 86 ft. by 
19 ft. (both of these having the auditorium raised in stages), 
a museum 60 ft. by 27 ft., a library, secretarial offices and 
various small professorial or classrooms. The biological depart- 
ment begins on the first floor, where there axe a general labora- 
tory and research laboratory, a staged lecture room, reseai'ch 
rooms of moderate sizes, a laboratory for advanced work, one 
or two private rooms and the necessary preparation, sterilising, 
store and other rooms. On the second floor are a large students’ 
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labonilory, bboratorios for eheiaieal nutrition rosoiirch, biilunrc 
rooms (for stuff iuid studonls), bu'ge and sumll lot-turo rooms 
and rooms fur luieroscopy and ollior sporiul piirposos. 'I'lm 
roof surfaoo is also nuturally adapted for ouidoor anil groun- 
houso work. The basement, wliieh forms an iuiporluid. pad. of 
tho iiecommodation, contains a students' common room, locker 
room, largo inuidiinory room, worMiop and storo rooms. 

Tho oxlornal matorials of the building will bo stone and brick, 
but owing to the largo window areas those nro sparingly used 
and the stnictural strength will depnnd on a framework of steel. 
Mr. Paul Waterhouse, of London, is tho architect, and tho 
foundation stone will be kid on Ltth April by Mr. Noel Bu.xton, 
Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries. 


Scholarships for 
Children of 
Agricultural 
Workers and 
Others. 


Tub Ministry nnuouncos that under the schouic for awarding 
scholarships and mainteuauco grants for tho sons and daughters 
of agricultural workmen and others, a 
number of scholarshipB at Universities, 
Agricultural Colleges and Farm Jnstitulos, 
uro oilored for award this year. The 
scholarships are provided out of the special 
fund for agricultural development voted by 
Parliamont under Section 8 of the Com Production Acts (Hepoal) 
Act, 1921, and are confined to (o) sons and daughU'rs of agri- 
cultural workmen, (b) sons and daughters of other rural workers, 
including bailiffs and small holders, whoso financial circumstances 
are comparable with thoso of agricultural workmen, and (o hmul- 
fide workers in ngrieultnro, the financial eircumstanci's of whose 
parents are comparable with those of Jigricultmul workmen. 

The scholarships are of throe kinds: Glass I, for Ihreo or 
four years, tenable at O.xford, Cambridge, or oiher Universilics 
which have Departments of Agriculture, onabling tho ImUlors 
to attend degree conrses in agriculture or horticulture ; Class IE, 
for two .years, tenable at University Departments of Agriculture 
or AgrieuUiiral Colleges, for one or other of tho diplomas in 
agriculture, horticulture, dairying or poultry -keeping : uird 
Class ID, for short courses (not exceeding one year’s duration) 
in the same sirbjecta, at County Farm Institutes. Provided a 
sufiftcient number of suitable applicants is foriheoming, ton 
scholarships in Class I, ten in Class 11, and abont one hundred 
and fifty in Class DI will he awarded for conrses commencing 
in tho Session starting at Michaelmas next. In each class the 
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value of the scholarship is such as will euable students to attend 
the courses in question without any hnancial outlay on iJie part 
of their parents. 

Candidates for Glass I and Class II scholarships must bo at. 
least 17 years of age, and must satisfy the yelection Committee 
that they have reached a sufficiently high standard of general 
education to derive full benefit from the eourso of instruction. 
In the case of Class I, preference will be given to candidates 
who have passed an examination which entitles them to enter 
a University. Candidates for Class III scholarships must be .it 
least 16 years of age, and should possess a useful knowiodge of 
ordinaay school subjects. They will be required to produce 
evidence of their acquaintance with the practical operations of 
farming (or horticulture, dairying, or poultry-kcoinng, as the 
ease may be), and, normally, they should have spent at least 
a year in such practictil work. 

Forms of application and all other information regarding the 
Scholarship Scheme may be obtained from the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Fisheries, 10, Whitehall Place, London, S.W.l, 
or from the County Authorities for Agricultural Education at 
the offices of County Councils. Applications should be forwarded 
to the Countj^ Autliority for Agricidtural Education not later 
than 30th April, 1924. 

* * * * » 


The Use oi 
Precipitated 


The following note has bcon contributed by Dr. J. A. Hanley, 
of Tieeds University Department of Agriculture : — ■ 

Precipitated carbonate of lime is now' 
being advertised by certain firms in tho 
“Orth of England at a price which allows 
of its dehvery m bulk at some stations at 
a to1:aI cost low enough to compete with quick-lime. The 
material itself is quite suitable for use on the land provided 
that it arrives in a condition which will allow of satisfactory 
distribution. The question ^whether a funner can use this 
material instead of ground quick-Kme has been asked many times 
recently. This depends on (1) the relative, prices of the two 
materials; (2) the amount of lime or carbonate of lime to be 
apph'ed per acre. The precipitated carbonate of lime passes 
too slowly through the usual mechanical distributor; it is best 
carted straight on to the field and spread direct from the carts 
with shovels. Satisfactory distribution can, therefore, only bo 
obtained if the material is used at the rate of at least 2 tons 
per acre. A dressing at this rate is equivalent to ,1 ton of 
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(juick-iiuio iwr iicrc, and if, tliei’efore, u funiu'r iufcndH to 
liiuo liind id l.{i(} rate of 1 ton of tiuiuk-liuie por am', ho can, 
whoi'o IraiiHjHii't dons not mako loo ac'rious iUi adtUlioii to the 
(lost, do it moro cheaply by using '1 tons of pnicipiUdtid ciir- 
bomto of lime per acre. Where the farmer inlemls lo use 
lighter di'ossings of lime, hucIi as the more usual It) cwt. of 
(j[uick-limc por acro^ it is iieeesBary to distribute Ihu nuilerial 
mochanically, and ho is in that (aiscj advised to use ground 
quick-limo. 

The fannttr sluaild do his best fo ensure that the precipitated 
carbonate of lime is louile.d in a condition dry enough to mtiko 
it spread easily, and ho should always have the trucks sheeted. 
If the weather is wot during transport the material, if not 
sheeted, may arrive at thn farmer’s station in the cruidition 
of a sludge totally unfit to use until it has been allowed to diy 
again. One of the groat advantages of carbonate of lime is 
that it can be stored at the farm fproforablyf under cover) 
indefinitely without dotorioration and ust'd at any time when 
it is convenient. It can bo applied directly to growing crops 
without fear <if injuring fhem. It does not ** set ” whoti wet, 
hut falls again to a fine, powder on drying, Like other materials 
xrsod to supply lime to land, precipitated carbonate of lime 
should be applied after the land has been ploughed, atid at a 
time when it can he thoroughly harrowed in. 

The fact that carbonate of lime does not “ set ” if ox])osod 
to wet conditions, whilst still on the surface of the land, makes 
it preferable to quick-lime for application to permanent or 
temporary grassland, or in other cases where imniedi.'ite 
cultivation is not possible. When comparing prices it sluaild 
always be remembered that 1 ton of qiiich-lmc e.qnimlevt to 
nliout 2 tons of carbonate of lime. 


Spraying 

Machine 

Demonstration. 


The growing demand from commercial horticulturists ♦or 
practical a.ssistance and advice during the post-war years has 
resulted in the appointment of ITorticnltural 
Instructors by the Agriculfiu’al Education 
'Authorities of nearly all the counties in 
which horticulture is practised on a com- 
mercial s.ale. A rather striking instance of the useful work 
carried out by these committees is afforded by th'e demonstrations 
of spraying machines which were arranged recently by tho Agri- 
cultural Educaiion Sub-Committee of the Cambridgeshiro Educa- 
tion Committee through its Horticultural Instructor. 
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Fruit crops in Cambridgeshire suffered very severely last 
^ season from the effects of insect and fungus pests. Plums and 
apples were especially severely attacked, and the crops were 
reduced almost to vanishing point. Plum trees were attacked 
by the two common species of aphis and by brown rot in its 
various forms. Many branches were killed and the' dead wood 
showed innumerable pustules of the brown rot fungus. Apple 
•trees were badly attacked by insects, chiefly the* purple aphis. 
The result of this damage was that the attention of fruit growers 
was concentrated on the question of spraying their trees, and 
considerable discussion arose as to the merits and demerits of 
the various spraying matdrials and the best methods of their 
application, ' 

The Committee, through its Horticultural Instructor, took 
advantage of these discussions and arranged for lectures on the 
various points and, at the appropriate season, for practical 
demonstraticais in spraying. Mr. Paskett, the Horticultural 
Instructor, found that many growers particularly wanted advice 
as to the best machine to purchase, and he accordingly made 
arrangements with some of the principal firms of munufactui’ers 
to carry out demonstrations of their apparatus in the districts 
of 'Willingham. Cottenbam, and Histon. The members of the 
West Cambs. Fruit Growers’ Association co-operated by lending 
their fruit plantations, and by pnmding men and liorsos for 
moving the machinery and maintaining an adequate supply of 
water. Demonstrations were given from 1.1 a.iu. to S p.m', on 
16th, Ifith, and 37th Januaiy. '^'’arious makes of diT spray-el’s 
were demonstrated, in addition to hand wet sjirayers and large 
and small power sprayers. The weather was exceptionally fine 
for the first two days, and in spite of falling snow, on the third 
day, the total attendance of fruit growers amounted to ahoqt 600. 
In addition parties of hoys and girls from village schools attended 
the demonstrations. 

Following on the last Martinmas Hiring Fairs the Board of 
Agriculture for Scotland issued a tabular statement of the rates 

Farm Wages prevailing throughout the country 

in Scotland. time- Particulars of the approximate 

cash wage and total weekly remuneration of 
each class of agricultural labour accordingly form a supplement 
to the Board’s Monthly Agricultural Beport for the 1st January. 
The. Martinmas Fairs are second in importance only to those 
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hold at: WhitBuiilido, lor whilst, many of tlio nutme'<l mi'ii arc 
engaged at WIutHiinday on yearly contructB, tlm singio nuai more 
frequently make Bix-montldy uontrauts at Whilsuiitith* and 
Martinmas. 

Married plouglunou form one of the most important idasscw 
of Scottish farm workers and, like the single ploughmen and 
cattlomeu, are divided into thi'oo grades acconliiig to exporieneo 
and nihility, the third grade coinprising many youths. In the 
lower Clyde valloy the total weekly romnnorution of the first 
grade ranges from 41b. (id. to 48b., of' which -is. (id. to Os. 
may bo taken as the value of allowances in kind. First grade 
single ploughmen, on the other hand,' range from und<'r 40.s. to 
■i8s. ; in the case of those workers the entire wage may h('. paid 
in cash or, if board and lodging is provicknl, as much as ‘iSs. 
may be deducted for allowances. First gj’udo cattlona'n rec(‘iv<* 
from 42b. to Ti'is. and shepherds from 8 (Jh. to •12k. ptjr week. 

Tn the oaslevn industrial ar('a agricultural workers usually 
receive from 3(5b. to dhs., of which 11s. to 17b. is paid in the 
form of allowances in Ihe case of married ploughmen and 12s. (id. 
lo 18s. in tliat of single men. 

In the south-(!iisteni part of the country married plonglmieii 
i-f'ceivo from SOs. Gd. to 45s. per week, allowances varying in 
value from 2s. Gd. to Gs. On the other hand, most of (he. 
single ploughmen are paid entirely in cash, their wages ranging 
from 81s. 6d.' to 48s. Gd. Cattlemen and shoplu’rds earn from 
S6s. 6d. to 44s. and from Bis. (id. to 49 k. respect iv<'l.v. 

In the north-eastern comities married plonghmon may obtain 
from 35s. tn 40s. per week, of w'hicli amounts 11s. may ho 
taken generally as the value of allnwancos. Single men may 
get np to the equivalent of IGs. in allowances, their total 
remuneration averaging from 82 h. (id. lo 'BOs. jwr week. I'utth'- 
uien’s wages range from 85 h. to 42 k. and slieplu'rds 88s. lo 
488. Gd. 

The Western Highlands include (ho lowest paid af<>u on (ho 
mainland of Scotland — Caithness — whci'c plougluuon , get only 
28s. 3d. per week. Nearly 18s. of this amount is acconntod 
for by allowances in the case of married men. Cuttlonien get 
little more than ploughmen, hut sliopherds rocoivc as much as 
89s. 

Women workers are generally rofieiving 8s. to Ss. Gd. per 
day, but in Boss and south-west Perth daily wages range as 
high as 4 b. or 6s. 
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In view of the importance from the national ‘standpoint, of 
destroying rats and the incrojising mtorest showii throughout 
National ccuiutry in tho ^subjoct, ,thiu Ministry, in 

•Rat Week 1923 practice of past years, 

’ * organised a special campaign of destruction 

for one week, the week selected being frotn 5th to Tith November, 
1928. ■ , , 

The number of Local Authorities empowered to exoeuto and 
enforce the Eats and Mice (Destruction) Act, 191 9, had inei’casod 
from 508 in 1922 to 577 in 1923, owing to tho delegutiou by 
eortain Gonniy Gomicfls of theit powers and duties under the Act, 
to minor Local Authorities. All these' Authoi'ilios'wiiro informed 
by' Circular on 12th Septefnhbr, 1923, of the Ministry's schoino. 
and the 'Oireular embodied suggestions as to suitable lines <if 
a<;tiqu . to meet the particular cireumstanees of . each locality. 
Instructions for. making pheap and effective raticides were also 
sent. 

Occupiers- of lands and premises infested with- fats are not 
always alive to the responsiljility -^vhich rests upon them, under 
Iho ahove-mentioiied Act, of keeping their^ lands and preniise.s 
clear of tho pests, and one olijoct tif the eairniaign was to onliglitoa 
the public on this point. 

As an additional means of arrosling- public atlcniioh. tho 
services of the British Broadcasting Company wore onlistod, .and 
a. short-, talk on the .general subject of damage done by rata 
and the needier rat destruction was broadcast by wireless oh tho 
evening- .hofore.. the '‘.rat week” commen-eOd,- from all tho 

stations of the -Oompa-ny. • ■ i 

.. The following statoment shows tho munbor of Local ■Authoritios 
to whom the Circular Letter wa.® sent-, the number who- have 


replied ■thereto, and the 

who 

ri'porh'd 

that special 

action had been taken 

• 

• • 

♦ y 

, .■ l*'" r 


ToUfl 

t^peehd acthm 

^ j^ocal Author t lien, ^ 

Nnuiher, , , 

repUen^ ' 

i)u7ka(k<h 

Gonuty Councils 

o:i 



County Boroughs 


r>:i ’ 

\V> 

Metropolitan Boroughs ^ , 


. 14 

n 

Town and Urban District Councils 30U 



Rural District Councils ... 

% 

38 

23 

Total 

.. 577 

2^ 

Kid 


in oases where there was no speeiai,aetiDii,-.the reasoi)» given 
were, as a nilo, either that the work of rat repression eontiuned 
throughout tho year, or that the district was coinparativdy frO(* 
from rats. 
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Tho publi(ul.y luoihads p[on(n*ully u(lop(od woni : — 

(l),Cii*<!nlansatiua of occnijikTrt of [»rotuisos, |»iirti(!iiljirly tht>st‘ lifililo fo 
infcMlatioii Uj tho luUuro of tliu Imsiness (rarrioil on : 

(‘i) Public loclures ainl piiblication of articles aiul uoticcH in the lcH*al 
press ; and 

(3) Exliibitiou of plucanls aiul posters. At lb pluees liims and vslides, 
<lcaling with the subjc(‘.t were exhibit e<l during the week in the 
local Cinonias. 

Tile following are some of the priiciicai ntepH u'porlod in 
connection with the campaign 

(a) Poison was obtained and distributed by til i^oeal Autliorities, If) of 
which made no charge, while the otlier 1 1 soUl it at (tost price. One 
Local Authority who purchas(»il last year a quantity of sled traps and 
loaned them as required, purchased a further supply this year, owing 
to the great demand. 

(&) Oheinists and hard\var<^ dealers co-operated with the Local Authorities 
in 20 places and made a special tliaplay of ratieides anti traps in their 
shop windows during the week. 

(r?) 03 Local Autliorilies set a gooil example by devoting special attention 
to the rubbish tips, sewage farms, rt^fuse tluinps, etc., under their 
diarge. 

House to house visits were matle by Sanitary Tnspoclors in 2U 
‘districts and advice given on the si>ot 
(e) Gavssiiig methods were used in 8 places with the result that large 
numbers of rats were killed. 

It is obviously impossible to estimate the number of rats killed 
during the week, but it is certain that it amounted to many 
hundreds of thousands. The* “ rat week has^ undoubtedly 
been a success also from the point of view of enlightening the 
public and stimulating their interest in the matter. 

A fact of special significance is that so many reports indicate 
a diminution in the number of rats now seen as compared with a 
few years ago. This shows that where continuous efforts are 
made by public bodies and private individuals to ovor(?omo the 
rat problem they meet with considerable success. The want of 
activity in some parts of ’the country in administering the Act 
is to be regretted because it must nullify to some oxtont the 
action of those aulhorities who are alive to the benefits of 
continuous repression of rats, 

^ * * * ♦ « 

Foot-and-Mouth Disease,— During tho live week a ended 23i*d 
February, 1st, 8th, 15th, and 22nd March the number of outbreaks of foot-and- 
mouth disease were respectively 79, 100, 02, 00, and 38, tho first two weeks 
representing a temporary, hut marked, set-back in the progress recoriled iu 
the March issue of the Journal, 
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' During tho five weeks in queslioii new ccnlrcs disease oecurred at 
Keyston (Hunts), Shefiielcl (Yorks, Stupsley (Beds), Bon(*iuIcn (Kent), 

Doncaster (Yorks, W.R.) (premises previously infected, but freed from restric- 
tions), Burnham (Norfolk), Owston Ferry (Lines), Queriiiuoor (Tiancs), Now 
Kilpatrick (Dumbarton) (also a recurrence of disease after restocking), 
Fulbourn (Ganibs), Chatham (Kent), Witney (Oxford), Burnley (Lancs), 
Dereham (Norfolk), Kirkby Maheard (Yorks, W.B.), Oheritmi (Kent), and 
Winchcombe (Glos) (also a recurrence), and Wariuley (near Bristol) Glos. 

Several of the now centres mentioned were attributable to the introduction 
of infection into Northampton, Lancaster, and Banbury markets ; the distri- 
bution from which was also responsible for numerous other outbreaks. 

These incidents necessitated the imposition of restrictions in respect of 
areas usually of *16 miles radius from the outbreaks, altliough in some cases 
this radius had to be exceeded in view of the possibilities arising from market 
infection. The infected areas in Aberdeenshire, Forfarshire, Perthshire, Fife- 
shire, Cumberland, and Westmorland have now been released from restric- 
tions, and small rectifications of ]-)oundaries have been made in other 
counties, but although extensive modifications of areas have been contem- 
plated, the reappearance of disease before such Orders could become operative 
has necessitated the reimposition of restrictions, so that during the periotl 
under review no really effective reduction of the extent of areas has been 
possible. The outbreak near Bristol necessitated the closing of the Bristol 
Landing Place for Canadian and Irish animals. 

The following table shows the details in respect of the period 27th August, 
1923— 23rd March, 1924 

Outbreaks 2,951 

Counties afPected : England * 39 

Wales 2 

Scotland 11 

Animals slaughtered or authorised to ho slaughtered : 

Cattle, 99,361, Pigs, 45,646. ‘ 

Sheep, 38,717. Goats, 121. 

Estimated gross pompeiisatiou ... ... X3, 1 77, ( K)0 

Estimated receipts for salvage £451,800 

^ ^ m ^ 

Milk Advisory Committee.—The Minister of Health and the 
Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries have appointed a Joint Committee to 
advise their Departments on mattei‘8 concerning tho production, handling 
and distribution of milk and dairy produce, including questions relating to 
education and research, and any legislation, orders and regulations “which 
may be under consideration. The Committee consists of the Lord Kenyon, 
K.C.V.O. (Chairman), Mr. T. Baxter, Mr. W. Buckley, Mr. T. J. Goodchild, 
Mr. J. J. Kearns, Mr. E. W. Langford, Mr. J. H. Maggs, Mr, A. Park, Mr, 

T J. Boper and Mr. J. L. Shirley. 

Mr. V. B. Wilkins, of the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, 10, 
Whitehall Place, S. W., will act as Secretary to the Committee, and all com- 
munications relating thereto should b*e addressed to him. 
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.REPLIES TO CORRESPONDENTS. ’ 

•Value of Gypsum.-- '!>. K ahks wIuHIht rsilritnu hulphah* m of an\ 

iiiaiiunai value and wluutier it niakijK lu*av> land work lu*(U‘r. 

Jfepii/: Siilpljate of June (gypsuju^ in coiiiuion nvjCU ol.Jior furjuH 
of J hiie,' would buUoi* bo dofacribeti as a soil impruvoi* Uiaii ns a Tnaiiiuy. 
it is not usod so itiuch low as furiiioidy for applionlioii to the land, 
owiiig to ilio tncroasiiig use of supoviJhospliate,* xVim li contains a von- 
sidei'bbie ulnount of this mnldrinL* * 

'I'He Ministry’s i.eaUtet JNlo, 17U refers (ai page :! to I he t-nivtu'y of 
lime generally in iniprt»ving the iuechauica.1 aoiniitioirf>f the seal; and 
some interesting observations rm tlie effect of g.vpsum, vhieliy on In-iiNy 
soils,. wij.1. be found on page oSd.of the Vivtvrian (Australia) *lournal ui 
Agriculture for, October,, 3 . ; .* * 

Spartina Grass. O-.H. aKlcsd'oriurorniaiion uhoul Spaiiina Towui-ouriii 
or Townsend Cord. iiniSH. . 

lip;ply\ Spartina Townsendii iihi.doalt with in,fcli8foUf)WingiiapcMs:,--r 
(1) Kew Bulletin, 1U18, ii(>; “ Spartina and Coast .Krosion ” ; (.2) 

and (3) Kew Bulletin, Udh, p. 391^ aiulJi)::2, ji. dol ; (i) Aiiuals of 
Applied Biology, vol. Vil (JLU2U-2i), p. 23: Spartina Problems,” by 
I*rolessor P. W, Oliver, P.B.Sl^ (o) and (0) Journal, of Ecology, vol X, 
p* 22 *(1922), and voL XY, p. 102 (1923); (7)‘ ** Tidal rninds,” by 
Oaroy'and Oliver (London, Bla(*kiei<Jt Buti)’, 11118, I2rt. (ivl. (fuigos itddHlj, 
To ihese may be added Kew Bulletin, 1907, p. 190; Stapf in Gard. 
Ohron., Ser. 3, xliii (1908), p, 33, and in Proceed. Bournemouth Xat. 
Sc. 'Sbc’.,'V (1914), p. 70; Sher'ring in Pafoceed. Bournemouth Xat. So. 
Soc., IV (1913), p- 49; Prof, ¥. W. Oliver at the British Association, 
1919; and Comptes Rendua de TAcad. dea Sciences, Tome' J74, No, Hi 
(April, 1922), p. 1,084, Of the above Nns; (1), (2) and (3) have refer- 
ence to an attemj)t, unfortunately not very Kuccessful, to coJotiiso 
Spartina on the coast at Clevedon in Somerset. Here the tide p rover I 
eventually top strong. Nos, (6) and (0) are short notes referring to its 
appearance, believed , to bo spontaneous, Init . stibHOtiueuily ascertainetl 
to be artificial, in the Povey Marshes in the.niiddJe of Cardigan Bay. 
No. (6) is interesting as testifying to the comparatively high powers 
of resistance of the plant to grazing both by, cuttle and klicop. The 
most important paper is that hy l^rofessor Oliver (Nb.' 4). This 
describes the original appearance of the s})ocies in 1870 in Southainptrm 
Water, and its gradual distribution as far as Paghani to ihe east and 
Poole to the west. The question whether- it i» a- hybrid or a distinct 
species is left open. Its habit and behaviour iti Ohvistchiirch and 
Paghani harbours are described. It is noted that it has I toon planted 
in thp Firth of .Fojtlji,. Wells, (Noi;f oik) and the, .Harwicli ];lstuary, . At 
Gleyedon and Sheerness it has .been planted with the definite object "of 
protectipg the, coast lino from riros ion. Its mo us a food foi^ .stock is 
referred to and the question of its suitability for paper hi aking fs 
discussed. Artificial propagation is* effected by planting roots arid nit 
by seed. ■ ■ ’ • • . ' • 

Soot.,'— T. writes us follows : — llecoiitly , my bon.se ohnnuoyH were 
sweplj b^r a cbiinnfjy sweejv wlio is un entliusiaatio allotnumt gardener, mo T 
asked ivis views on lUe matter. Jfls lumwcrs wer<j definilo ami iiilereKtnig. 
Soot from a private house, be said, cimld b(* useir’at onee (ti) as a MhTnee 
dreafcjing to soil, or (&) to dig hilb the gnuuid ; hut that about u immtb shouhl 
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be allowed tio elapse before it ooubl safely be iiseil to sprinkle over young 
foliage (as a sing deterrent) without scorching. Soot from ii factory, ho saitl, 
’was, as a fertiliser, of no value whatever, because the heat in factory 
chiumeys was so groat that soot, as it forinctl, was again rc-hurned. ami that 
factory chii'uueys were, so to apeak, in a state of lieing constant!}’ bn ’lire. 
Consequently' soot from factories was not black, hut a rcibliah cohuir, ami 
without aiiy fertilising property.’’ * 

I^eply : The statement as to the superiority of liousohold soot over 
industrial is borne out by a note on page 398 of Vol. IIL of the Journal of 
Agricultural Science. This gives the analysis of nine samples, that from a 
kitchen chimney giving as much as 11 per cent, of nitrogen, that from a tall 
boiler chimney as loV as 0.6 per cent. The other seven samples (household 
soot) averaged approximately 4 per cent. Fine ilust from the Cambridge 
Rubbi's^i Destructor, it is noted, contained no nitrogen. The reason why 
household soot is superior to industrial soot is partly explained by your 
sweep, and the enclosed extract from Sir Daniel Hall’s ‘^Fertilisers and 
Manures,” p. 08, should serve to complete the explanation. The advice that 
soot should, if possible, be stored for some time before use is due to the fact 
that it may possibly contain ingredients injurious to plant life. As a matter 
of fact, when used as a soil fertiliser, it does need to have .been previously 
stored as, a top dressing, for gro wing ..crops it is wiser not to apply it until it 
has been kept for about a month.” • 

The following was the extract enclosed : — 

Of these 'waste materials the most generally used is soot ,* its value, 
which Js due as much to its physical effects upon the soil as to its fertilising 
constituents, has .been known for the last three centuries at least. It has 
already been pointed out that coal contains one per cent, or more <»f nitrogen ; 
in a fire some of this is, evolved as ammonia wheirthe coal is heated, and if it 
escapes combustion in the .higher levels of the lire it is afterwards partially 
arrested by the particles of carbon constituting soot, which possess an excep- 
tional, po.wer of condensing gases upon their surface. In the main soot is 
only an. impure form of carbon its fertilising value is duo to tho small and 
variable .proportion of ammonia it has thus absorbed from the gases in the 
chimney., '»The percentage of nitrogen present may be as low m 0.5 ; in 
exceptional! cases it mayjise to 6, 3.2 being' the mean of a largo nnuiberof 
analyses.’! . . 

♦ , * * ♦ 0 0 

NOTICES OF BOOKS. ^ 

‘The Poultry -Keepers* Text Bo9k.— (E. T* &-own. Loudon: 
Ward, Lock & Co., ipp. 320, price Gs. net.) Contains in moderately condensed 
forni nmch desirable information' both for sludonts of poultry-keeping and for 
practical breeders. Ponltiy-keejping nowadays embraces ^so many branches of 
both science and practice that it h^, become increasingly ditKcult to' deal 
adequately ii:j.,j^ single book witli all aspects of the subject! Genetics, biology, 
chemistry, and veterinary science all. have a direct bearing upon poultry- 
keeping' while bn the more practical side 'many poultry-keepers are brought 
sooner or later into contact with various problems of an agricultural or horti- 
cultural nature, in addition to the mkhy questions of poultry-keeping praelice 
and business. 
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Tho t'lmptw’H jlcarni.^’ with lu'ci'din*^ aru mrcrally (‘ompilotl ami an* writttm 
in clear, Kimple ami eimeise pliras<i(»li)|Li^y, whieli shnuhl prnve allraclivi* to 
tliOHo poultry-ke<*pers who, whilst jKJSsesHiiiii^ no spoeial kiH»wh;»l,'i*’4' of tin* 
toeliniealitiiis of an* ,ynt anxious to nmhjrslaml what lijL];hl Meinh listn 

ami other (fxperiniontal work in .ifeneticw (*nn throw n}i(Ui ])raeti<*al piohlcms. 

On the more practical sith*, much useful inr4)rnJaiion is ^ 4 ;ivt‘n rej^aniin^' 
lucthodH of more or l(;ss eslahllshed practice, ami it ia pleaain.i>; to iiml tliat tly* 
author realises the necessity for dealing, even hriclly, with agricuUnrul ami 
hortiunltural matters of general iinportauoo to ‘poultry -ketipers. Tlui ehapU*,r 
on weights and nieaaunts, and the voiuiin'honsive glossary will save mnch time 
for students, whilst the reproduction of the ]touhry-hoiis<* plans of the Ministry 
oi! Agrienlturo will, no doubt, Ik*, appreciated hy those ahemt l(t erect pendtry- 
llOURUS, 

The hook is well illustrated and is V(‘ry rtuidahle, Thougii it cannot elaiin 
to ho acomproliensivo and dtdailcd treatise on tht; poultry-keeping industry as 
a wlude it should prove a very useful addition to the library of the stmh'ut in 
pouUry-keoping and of the. practical worker. 

Die Dungerlehre. (N. Prianimdinikow, iJcrlin : Paul I’arey, 
pp, Vlir, 45(1, llg. 84. Edited from the oth liussiua edition hy M. von 
Wrangell.) A ‘reviewer in the Wiem*r Laudwdrtsehaftliche Zeitung makes 
the appearnnee of this book a text tm which to hang a s“nnon on the need, 
agriculturally, fur the gift of fonguoH. The agrienllurul theory and practice 
of various countries, is, be complains, too much cunUned in w’ater-tight cone 
partments. This is perhaps (piite true as regards linssia, of wdio.se agricultural 
science both the Gormans and ourHcives can do little more than glean rather 
scant excerpts and abstracts. Beth the Vienna reviewer and the German 
editor — herself not miknow'n us an authority on soil questions — refer to Hits 
Boinewliat un-German style in which this translation is couched. For tlu* 
foreign — ^the un-Gcnnan — reader this is an mnnitigattsl ail vantage. Tins 

book, happily, still preserves sutiicicnt texture of the rock from wdicnceit was 
hewn to be easily intelligible west of the Bhine. And wliat is more it is a 
most interesting w^ork. It is always good, as the Vienna reviewer suggests, 
to view scientific prohlonis from tlio angle of another nation’s experiences. 
The agricultural i>rohleiuH and cxporicncos of Jinssia naturally dilfer in ilotail 
from those of the rest of the world. Russia is a vast country, lacking the link 
of communications, and possessing practical!}' unlimited supplies of raw 
phosphates. Hence the nitrogen question must be solved to ii large extent hy 
gi’cen manuring, and tlio native phosphate supply exploited tit its fullcKt 
capacity. On both these, as on other questions, this hook, designed originally 
by the author as a liandbook for his students, contains nmcli of absorbing 
interest. At the same time it is by no means professorial — It bears the Hlaiiq^ 
of the student not of the dogmatist, and gives the com as well as tint /mw. It 
is well luovided wdfh illustrations, which make a ready and convincing appeal 
to the eye. In addition there are interesting cliaplers im tlio liistory of 
manuring and on the organisation of fcrtili.sing experiments. Tliere is a short 
but useful section on tlio disposal of city refuse. We, at least those of us 
who cannot read liussiun, are under a debt of gratitudi*. to the Uermuu trans- 
lator and editor fur putting us in (ouch with wimt is at any rate a dTosh 
exposition of an eternal problem. 
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Year Book and Annual Report of the Essex County 
Farmers’ Union -(Clichust'ori-l Lssuod hy Tlio Society, rrico :2a. Gd.) 
A high stanflfircl is sot by the Secrctiiry oil the Ksaex btiruutia Uniou^ find 
the consecj^ueucc ia that this Year Hook foutuina an jitlruetivo 5iu<I \uluuhle 
series ol: articles which should hitereat and help those for whom it is 
intended, Where so much is good it would l^o invidious to say that any 
article is the beat, but the reviewer would particularly exiwess his own ai^pre- 
dalion of tho articles on ‘‘ Bim ted Wheat ” by Pro tossor Bilfeii ; ^‘Fallontis 
Semita Vitae/’ by Mr. James Tabor ; “ Lucerne/’ by Mr. Primrose McUuimcll ; 
and the two articles on ‘‘If I were a Fanner/’ by Mr. 11. J. Bkelton and A 
Doctor. All these offer much food for thought, and this is not to suggest 
that other articles are lacking in this resj^ecl, but we arc all aflected in 
difierent directions. Altogether the Essex Farmers’ Dniiju may be congratu- 
lated on such a clear token that tho farmer,? oL’ the county — and the Union s 
officers — are very much alive. 


♦ * * 


ADDITIONS TO LIBRARY. 

Agriculture, Oeneral and Miscellaneous. 

American Joint Committee on UoTticultural Nomenclature, — Standardized 
Plant Names. A Catalogue cf approved scientific and common names 
of plants in American commerce. <5(52 pp.) Salem, Mass., 1923, $5. 
[58(02).J ■ ' ^ ^ 

Boullangett E, — Distillerie Agricole et Industrielle, Tome I, 3rd Edition, 
(460 pp.) Paris : J. B. BailLere ot Fils, 1924, 10 fr. [663.1(02.)] 

Oregon AgricultiiTal Exf,erment Station, — Bulletin 199 : — Sulfur in 
Relation to Foil Fertility. (46 pp.) Corvallis, 1923. [63.167.] 

Field Crops. 

XJ.S. Department of Agriculture, ‘-Dnlletin 1130 Field Experiments with 
Atmospheric Nitrogen h'eTtil zers, (43 pp. and 14 plates.) Washington, 
1924. [63.1671.] 

Leeds University and Yorkshire Council for Agricultural Education , — 
Bulletin 133 : — Besults of Experiinonts with Cereals, Potatoes, Swedes* 
and Mangolds in Yoikshire, 1923. (13 pp.; Leeds, 1924. [63.31; 

63.332; 63.612.] 

Leeds University and Yorkshire Council for Agricultural Education,-^ 
Bulletin 132 .-—Varieties Trials of Potatces in Yorkshire, 1923. (4 pp.) 
Leeds, 1923. [63.512.] 

Australian Institute of Science and Industry, — Bulletin 26 : — A Glassifica- 
tion and Detailed L'cSv'’ription of the Moie Important Wheats of 
Australia. (72 pp.) Mellonrne, 1923. [63.3li.'| 

U^S. Department of Agriculture. — Doparliuont Circular 306 Electrr)- 
chemical Treatment of Pcjcd Wheat. (7 pp.) Washington, 1924, [637 ; 
63.1951; 63.311.T 

Long, H, C.— Garlic and Hmut in Wheal. (18 pp.) Eeprint from *' Mill- 
ing,” Dec. 22, 3923. 163.311 :198; 1*3.24; 63.269.1 

Horticulture and Fruit Growing. 

D?/er, B, and Shrivcllj F. TP. K, — The Manuring of Market Garden 
Crops. New Edition. (348 pp.) London : G. Street & Co., 1924, Is. 
[63.61(04).] 

Commercial Tomato Culture. By the Lea Valley Correspondent of the 
“Fruit Grower.” (48 pp.) London: Ernest Benn, Ltd,, 3924, 
25. 6d. net. [63.613.] 

MorriSi R, T . — Nut Growing. (246 up*) New York and London ; 

* Macmillan, 1921, IPs. net, [63. 41(d). ] 

Hooper, C. H. — Tho Value of Hive and Wild Bees in the Production of 
Fruit. (24 pp.), Wye : Agricultural College, 1924, 6d. [63.41(08).] 
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Plant Pests and Diseases. 

' Nehfoftha AtfricnUnral hlrpcriment Station. Jiiwnardi Hulfotirt : --A 
fcjtinly ol’ I'iu* blnv|rnunien1ui (.’omlititmw intlueuning lli© Duvi-lupnieiit ol' 
Sloiii lUiHfc (Vuocinia (iramnm iritici) in tlic iUi>ttur« uf uu ulU‘rnfity 
fln.st. {..Oii pp.) Linmln, 

LI VO. Stock and Feeding Stuffs. 

irpoi/, T. ii. — Auiiiial Nutrition. (‘231 up.) Lontlon : Uuivoi'Jiity Tutorial 
- ■ Press, P.^2‘1, tis. i)d. |.(a2.;jiM(02). | 

Vooper, IF. and NephewHi Lid. -‘On (»vinus do San^ue Furo da Ora 
Bretanlja. pp.) Borkluuii])alcd, 1 03.002,] 

V.S. Department of A(7r/rHZf,«re.— Mi.soollaiiodUH Cirrulnr 12 : A Hand- 
look for the lloUor Pooding of I nvest^iok.' (48 pp.) Washington, lii24* 
L03.00d3.] 

Miohiguft A tjr Cultural K.rperinient >S7«//o».-— Spedal Bulletin 12^):-- 
The MicroHCJopic Jilontificiition und Detenninaiion of tho S|ei’iiic Jngre- 
(lionta in Htouk Foods. (31 pp.) Mast Lansing, 1U23. I'lMJiniKc) ; 
03.60433.] 

Medical Research CounoiL- Havart on Lho Ih’csont Stale of Kmiwledgo 
of Aceessory Pood Factors (Vitaniinsj. 2ncl Edition. (171 pp.) fjondtui : 
H.M, Rlationery OfTico, 11^24, 4s. fid. 1 612.30(02)0 

Veterinary Science. 

The Veterinary Journal. --Bpoaiiii lA.ot-and-Moiitli nisiS'iso Niiinher, 
March, 1021. Fiondon ; Paillioro, 'rindull & (’ox, 2s. [613.20/),] 

Poultry. 

Brown, B. T . — The Poultry -Keeper’s Text -Book. (320 pp.) London ; 

Ward, Lock & Co., 1024,’ (is. rG3.fi5(02>.] 

Ben/anwn, B.^ TI". — Marketing Poultry Prod\iets. (325 pp.) Now York : 
.. John Wilev; London : Chapman il' 'Hall, 1:023, 15s. [63.05(02); 03.741 ; 
.03.753.1 ' . 

Smith, E. Bostnek. ’-VroCiiMo JhmlfeiT. (40 pp.) The zVuthor, “ 
lands/’ Hayward’s Heath, Bussex, 1024, Is. 103.651(02),] ^ 

V.S. Department of ylffnmrnKrc.-- Bulletin 1228 t— KeHuKs ..of., Hxperi- 
t'Kients with Miscellaneous Buhstances . against tho (‘hifken Mite, 
ao pp.) . Washington, 1924. [59.169,] 

Economics. 

Meakin, Where Panning Paya, and Why. (64 pp.). London : TlifTe 
& .Sons, .1924, Is. [331(489,).] . 

(A short ac('Ount of the co oijcraiivo ur^^anisation i f agriculture in 
j Denmark.). ... 

Bogart, B., L.— -Economic History of Auierir'an Agriculture. (183 pp.) 

New York and London : Longrrans, Green Co., 1923, (is, [OS.Ytl.] 
Spencer, A. J . — The Agricultural Holdings Act, 1923, with Explanatory 
Notes and General Forms,. 7th Edition. T.omlon : Sievenfl Aj Bons, 
1924, 10s. 6d. .[347(0).] . . , 
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NOTES FOR THE MONTH. 

The Minister of Agriculture, on 14th April, introduced into 
Parliament a Bill for the better regualtion of agricultural wages. 

ThP Aoricultural ^ "P niading 

° after the Easter recess. Earmers interested 

gjjj can obtain a copy of the Bill through a 
bookseller or from H.M. Stationery Office, 
price 6d. The following is a brief outline of it: — 

Provision is made for the establishment of a Wages Committee 
for each county (or group of counties) and of an Agricultural 
Wages Board, each comprising representatives of eiuployors and 
workers in agriculture in equal proportions, with tho adilition, 
in the case of the Committees, of an iudependent Chairmau 
elected by the Committee and, in the case of the Board, of 
independent members appointed by the Minister. The Chairman 
of a District Committee will not have the right to vote unless 
he is so empowered by the Committee. 

The County Committees are to be chai'ged with tho duty of 
fixing minimum rates of wages for the various elassevS of agricul- 
tural workers in their areas, but such rates will not become 
operative unless and until confiraiecl by tho Wages Board. Before 
any rate is fixed, either by the Board or a Commitlot*, public 
notice of the rate must be given, and objections may be lodged 
to it. In the event of a Committee failing to fix minimum rates 
within two months of its establishment, the Board may request 
them to fix such rates and, failing compliance witli this request, 
the power of fixing the rates devolves upon the Board, who. may 
also secure the cancellation or revision of any rate previously 
confirmed by them or the fixing of a minimum rate fbr any 
special class of workers. 

Minimum rates confirmed by the Board will be legally binding 
on all employers in agriculture in the areas concerned and will 
be enforceable, if necessary, by official proceedings on the 
workers’ behaM. The only exceptions to the minimum rates will 
be those in which the Wages Committees decide to grant permits 

(64485) P.6./E.4. 8,876. 5/24. M. & S. 


Wages 
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exempting workei-H from the operation of the rates on iiernunfc of 
physical injury or uu'ntal deficiency oi' other infirmity. 

The Minister may, in ac(;orthinco with the provisions of the 
Bill, make Regulations ompoworing the Conunitti^es and the 
Board to define the allowances in kind which may he reckoned 
as part payment of wages and to define the employment which 
shall he treated as ovoi'tiuie employment for the pni’poso of the 
minimum rates. 

In the ease of workoi-s who are employed on piece work for 
which no minimum piece rate of wages has been fixed, the Wages 
Committees may investigate any compluinte which are made hy 
the workers and order the payment hy the emiiloyor of such 
amount by way. of arrears of wages as appears lo' them to l)t< 
necessary to bring tlie worker’s earnings up to the level of the 
minimum wage. 

The provisions of the Bill differ from those of the Corn 
Production Act of 1917 mainly in resiiect of the fimctions of the 
District Committees which, under that Act, had a purely advisory 
capacity, but are now to he charged with the specific duty of 
fixing minimum rates of wages for their areas. The cnnslitution 
of the Committees varies also in so far as the independent 
members formerly appointed by the Minister on each Connnitleu 
are replaced by a Chairman elected by the representative 
members. The provision of the old Act restraining the wage- 
fixing authority from fixing rates below a specified amount (which 
for the purpose was 25s.) is omitted from the new Bill, and tho 
Committees are simply enjoined to secure for able-bodied men 
such wages as are adequate to promote efficiency and to enable 
a man in an ordinary ease to maintain himself and his family in 
accordance with such standard of comfort as may bo reasonable 
in relation to the nature of his occupation. 

* » m ^ * 


The Agiicultural Returns Bill which is now before Parliament 
passed its second reading in the House of Lords on lOth April. 

Asiicnltuial intended to give the Mini.4try 

Retons Bill compulsory powers to require the.se 

returns which it h.ad under the Corn 
Production Act of 1917, but which disappeared when that Act 
was repealed. 

The compulsory powers are needed not because they will be 
put into force (except in very rare instances) but because they 
win give the Ministry and in particular the Ministry’s local 
officers the necessary support in collecting particulars from 
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and to the industry of obtaining information on which opinioiiH 
can be formed as to the magnitude, progress and productive 
capacity of the different branches of agriculture. 

The value of these returns cannot be questioned. They arc 
the basis of all discussion on agricultural policy, and afford tlio 
only reliable evidence of the dimensions of the industry, and of 
the changes in cultivation and in the numbers of livestock. 
Information on these points is very essential to any adoquavo 
estimate of ’ the economic conditions of agriculture. 

While the large majority of farmers fully recognise the value 
of these returns and endeavour to give complete and accurate 
information, there are some who are careless and indifferent. In 
a proportion of cases the return is obtained only after repeated 
applications and sometimes a visit from the Ministry’s Crop 
Eeporter, and in a small minority of cases the occupier declines 
to make a return. 

These cases of failure to furnish the returns promptly add 
materially to the cost of collection, and delay publication of the 
results. In this connection, it is of interest to remember th.at the 
principle of the Bill has received the support of the principal , 
Agricultural Organisations. At a Conference of the National 
Farmers’ Union of England and Wales, the National Farmers’ 
Union of Scotland, and the Irish Farmers’ Union held in April 
of last year the following resolution, which had been passed by 
the General Purposes Committee of the fii’st-naraed union, was 
endorsed : — 

“ That this Cofincil of the National Farmers’ Union, recog- 
nising the great value of accurate statistical and economic 
information to the industry in all its branches, informs the 
Minister of Agriculture that it would welcome the introduction 
of a measure in Parliament to put upon a sound basis the 
annual Agricultural Statistics for England and Wales, provided 
that such a measure contained due guarantee that the informa- 
tion so given by individual farmers would not be disclosed or 
used for any other purpose than the * compilation of these 
returns.” 

The Bill includes a clause to meet the point raised in the last 
clause of this resolution. The proposal to make the returns 
compulsory has also been submitted to the Agricultural Advisory 
Committee, the Council of Agriculture, and the Council of Agri- 
culture for W^es. 

Eeference may he made to one or two points to which exception 
has been taken, for instance, complaint is sometimes made in 
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regard to the royuoat ijicludod in the return ler lO'Jll uiid 11)23 
in rebpoet to (lie nuinbor of workers aiuployed. Tlio only itifornui- 
tion as to the number of men employed in iigriculturo ajjiirl. from 
this is contained in tho Occupation Census, which is only (akcii 
every ten years and is issued long after the piuiod to which it 
refers. The particulars given in tlu! returns art> available 
promptly and itrovide inforiuallou on the curKuil, position, while 
they are more valuable, in some resp('t‘t8 than tho Census liguros, 
as they give the nunibor of persons employed as slated by tho 
occui)ier, whereas tho Census figurns depend on how llu' person 
himself doscribes his occupation. Informulion in regard io (he 
number of persons employed is obviously of fmidanu'iital 
importance in any consideration of the economic position of 
agricnlture. 

Exception has been taken to tho clause which ])rovides that a 
person who fails to make a return, or who makers a falst! return, 
shall be liable to a fine not exci'eding twenty pounds. Proceedings 
under this clause would hardly ho instituted except in really 
flagrant eases, and whore a conviction followed, tlu' amount of 
the fine would be fixed by tho Court. 

Criticism is sometimes directed against what is culled the 
complexity of the annual return. The return, however, 
only asks for details which are or should bo well within 
the knowledge of the occupier, such as the area, under 
different crops or the number of live stock on the holding. 
Apart from this, details are necessary because agriculture is not 
a single industry but comprises a number of* diffei’cnt industries, 
while agricultural practice varies considerably in diifi'nmt 
districts. A return in detail is really essential if tlu' inli’rests 
of all classes of agriculturists are to he fairly considered. 

The Ministry moreover is continually being pressed to funiish 
or to collect statistical information on a number of points in 
regard to which reliable data are at present lucking. This is 
particularly the case with regard to fruit and juinltry. 

In the case of fruit, an attempt was made last ytnir to get 
information which would enable estimates of fruit iiroduction 
to be made. There is a strong demand for tliis in the trade, 
although individual growers in somo eases complained of the 
trouble involved. In the same way, trwo years ago when poultry 
statistics were collected some persons regarded it as nnnecf’sstiry. 
The National Poultry Council and other poultry iutercists on the 
other hand, complain that the information collected in regard to , 
their industry is insufficient. 
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Agricultural 
Production 
in 1928. 


The Ministry’s annual report on the agricuilural proiluolion 
of England and Wales in 1923 has just been published. 

In addition to estimates of the yield of 
the main crops, figures for which are giviui 
by counties, the Beport includes, as last 
year, estimates of the production of early 
potatoes, carrots, and other minor crops. A new feature is 
the inclusion of estimates, made by the Ministry’s Inspectors 
and Horticultural Organisers, of the production of the varioii.s 
kinds of fruit. Estimates of the production of meat, milk, 
butter, cheese, poultry, eggs and wool are also iuclutlcd, so 
that the Eeport deals with practically the whole output from 
the farms of the country. 

The approximate value of the products sold off the funus 
of Great Britain for consumption has again been calculated, 
and the figures are given separately for each of several main 
groups of commodities for 1922 and 1923. 

In continuation and extension of the information piiblislicd 
in 1922 as regards the average charracteristics of hoJdiiig.s of 
different types, two further types of holdings have been aclded, 
viz., farms on which potatoes are an important crop, and large 
arable farms of Norfolk. For ease in comparison the acreage of ’ 
crops and number of live stock have been calculated per 
1,000 acres of crops and grass in each case, and the differences 
between the general run of arable farms in Norfolk, arable sheep 
farms, potato farms, mixed farms of various sizes, and grass- 
farms devoted to milk production and .sheep respecih-ely are 
brought out clearly. A table is also given showing the number 
of regular workers employed per 1,000 acre.s on each type of 
farm. 


Special returns have been furnished by a number of farmers 
of the output from their farms. These returns have been 
tabulated according to the type of farm, and afford interesting 
data of the average sales from mixed farms of different sizes 
in the eastern and western half of the country respectively and 
from potato farms, together with the quantity of milk produced 
on dairy farms and the quantity of eggs and poultry sold off 
poultry farms. 

The Beport, which forms Part II of the Agi’ieultural Statis- 
tics, 1928, is published by H.M. Stationery Office and may he 
purchased through any bookseller, price la. Id., or direct from 
H.M. Stationery Office, Imperial House, Kingswa-y, London, 
W.C.2, price Is. IJd. post free. 
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Attention is directed to the possibility of obtaining assistance 
under the Trade Facilities Acts in respect of large undertakings 
which it may not be possible to assist under 
the scheme of loans to agricultural co-opera- 
tive societies which is administered by the 
Ministry. 

Under the terms of the Trade Facilities 
Acts the Treasury may guarantee the interest and repayment 
of loans raised in connection with the ean’ying out of any capital 


Assistance to 
Agriculture under 
the Trade 
Facilities Acts. 


undertaking, or for the purchase of articles manufactured or 
produced in the United Kingdom which are required for the 
purposes of any such undertaking, if they are satisfied that the 
application of the loan in the manner proposed is calculated to 
promote employment in the United Kingdom. 

Agi'icultural undertakings which might be eligible for con- 
sideration are sugar-beet factories, dairy factories or milk 
depots, large bacon factories, live stock auction marts, fruit 
markets or other large-scale undertakings dealing with agricul- 
tural produce. 

Under the Trade Facilities Acts the Treasury can only 
guarantee loans; they have no power to make a loan of any 
kind. The guarantee cannot be used for the provision of working 
capital, nor for the purpose of extinguishing existing liabilities. 

Application should be made to the Trade .Facilities Advisory 
Committee, 16 Finsbury Circus, London, E.C.2, who will have 
to be satisfied on the following points, among others : — 

1, That the undertaking can raise the rest of the money 

(apart from the guaranteed loans') needed to carry 
through the scheme to completion and equip it with 
working capital. 

2. That the scheme is well thought out and has good prospects 

of commercial success. 


The Linlithgow 
Committee. 


It is announced that the Stationery Office axe to publish 
a cheap edition of the Reports of the Departmental Committee 
on Distribution and Prices of Agricultural 
Produce, which sat under the Chairman- 
ship of the Marquess of Linlithgow during 
the whole of last year. The Committee submitted four interim 
"reports, dealing with Milk and Milk Products, Fruit and Yege- 
tables, Meat, Poultry and Eggs, and Cereals, Flour and Bread, 
together with a Final Report, and these reports examine in 
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detail the distributive sy.stem in tlie case of each gToup of 
products. The reports arc to be issued bonxid in oiu^ A’ohiiru?, 
at a price of 3s. 6d. net, and arc exjiectod to be on sale cai'ly 
in May. 


* « 


Ever since the discovery that Charlock could nnulily be 
destroyed in a com crop by spraying with a solution of copper 
Destruction, of — without real injury to the com — 

Weeds bv rc'seareh 

g . ^ workers that chemical means would lie 
^ ' ®* found to enable them to combat other woods. 
The Ministry is encouraging research in this direction. A good deal 
is already known, and,in general terms it may be said that it has . 
been found that the spraying of crops with chemical suhstancos, 
more especially with sulphate, of copper (bluestnne) and sulphate 
of iron, is exceedingly useful in destroying weeds. The destruc- 
tion of Charlock {Brasaica Sinapistnim, Boiss.)in corn crops by 
spraying is dealt with in the Ministry’s Leaflet No. 63, tho first 
edition of which was issued just over 24 years ago. Solutions of • 
the sulphates of copper and iron, however, may bo employed 
against other weeds, some of which may be destroyed and others 
crippled. Persicaria or Eed-shank iPolyffonum Pemenrin, L.) 
and Spurrey {Spergula arvonsis, L.) may bo killed by s])raying 
with 4 and 5 per cent, solutions of copper sulphate Ktsiiectively ; 
while the following weeds are more or lass eri])plcd and stu-ding 
largely prevented by spraying with a S per cent, solution of 
copper sulphate, or a 15 per cent, solution of sulphate of iron: — 


Poppy (Pnpaver Bp,). 

Com Cookie {Agrostemwa GHhago^ 

Black Bindweed {Polygonmi Cm- 
volviilus^ L,) . 

Dock {Pumex ap.). 

Droniidsel (Senecio mlgaris^ L.). 


Dandelion {Taraj-mum 

Perennial Saw TIuKtle (Sanchus 
arvensis^ L*). 

Cornflower (Ceniattrm ci/rmitn, L.). 
Tliintles (CW/jws sp.). 

Ooltfifool- {7'imilago Farfnra^U, 


Yellow rattle (Rhinanthus Crista-galli, L.) may in some cases 
be materially reduced by dressing the infested meadows with 
salt at the rate of 5 or 6 cwt. per acre as soon as the seedlings 
appear in spring, usually about the end of April. In oxie case 
2 cwt. per acre of dusty nitrolim applied in dry weather at the 
end of May proved effective. 

Notes on the destruction of Hoary Pepperwort (LepidiumDraha, 
L.) were given in the April issue of this Journal (p. 29). . 
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Spraying with sulphate of ammonia .(1 to 2 cwt. in GO gal. of 
water per acre) has also been tried. The following plants are 
said to have yielded to this treatment : — 


Corn Ruttercnp {Ranuncidus arvcn- 
Speedwells ( Ven'onica sp.). 


Charlock {BrasHca Sinaj[)iHtritm, 
Boiss.). 

Wild Radish (Jiiaphanus Mnphauis- 
trum^ L.). 


In this connection it is important to bear in mind that most 
cultivated crops may also be seriously injured by this spray, 
with the exception of wheat and oats and possibly barley and 
rye. It should not be sprayed on crops other than cereals, and 
even then not when “ seeds ” have been sown with the corn. 

The Woburn experiments many years ago showed that the 
Wild Onion (AUmm vineale, L.) was largely reduced, uithont 
injury to the soil for a subsequent corn crop, by spraying with 
a 5 per cejit. solution of pure carbolic acid. 

• Among other substances which have been used as weed killers 
in various ways are arsenic compounds, bisulphate of soda, 
kaioit, sulphuric acid, hydrochloric acid, nitrate of copper, and 
chlorate of soda. 

These biief notes are given for the guidance of those who 
would like to try spraying this year. All particulars available 
in connection with any weed or substance mentioned will gladly 
be sent on application being made to the Ministry. 


• « • * « « 


A DEPUTATION from the British Sugar Beet Society, Limited, 
was received at the House of Commons on 11th April by Mr. Noel 
Buxton, the Minister of Agriculture and 
British Sugar j^isheries, and Mx. Graham, the Financial 
Beet Societv Secretary to the Treasury. The deputation 
stated that in order to preserve the existing 
factories and to provide new sugar factories, without which the 
farmer would have no market for his beet, some form of stabilisa- 
tion to the infant sugar beet industiy was essential, and they 
urged the Government in the interests of British agriculture to 
consider favourably the following three proposals with a view to 
maintaining and developing the industry on sound and permanent 
lines : — 


(l) The Assistance to the stiver beet industry to be guaranteed by the 
State for a definite tenn of years. Such a guarantee would involve 
the payment of a subsidy to the industry in the event of the import 
duty in any year being loss than the assistance secured under the 
■guarantee. 
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(2) The Trade Facilities Act Advisory Committee, in the altered situation 
arising from the foregoing proposal, to bo empowered to rocoimnend 
guaranteed advances to sound beet sugar factory schemes, on such 
conditions and on such terms of repayment as will not discourage the 
raising from private smirees of the balance of the necessary capital 
on the security of shares. 

(3) A grant to he made from the Development Fiuul to the Society for 
the promotion and maintenance of a School for the >Sugar Industry, 
one of the main factors of tlie success of the Beet Sugar Industry, in 
Continental countries. Such a school, in eonjunetion with the 
Universities and existing factories, would train tetdinical exports and 
foremen for future factories. 

Mr. Buxton in reply said that the representations o£ the 
Society would receive the careful consideration of the Govern- 
ment.. He could not, however, give a definite reply at the 
moment as to the Government’s intentions as that would be 
anticipating the Budget statement. He could say, howevei*, tliat 
the Government recognised the importance of pi'actieul encourage- 
ment to any new industry which offered reasonable chances of 
success, and that they would carefully consider any schemes 
which were put forward with regard to this particular new 
industry. 

Mx. Graham explained the nature of the regulations of the 
Trade Facilities Act Advisory Committee, and said that every- 
thing would be done to make the conditions as elastic as possible. 
He also promised to convey to the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
the points raised by the deputation. 

» * * • » * 

The Electro-Culture Committee recently presented to the 
Minister of Agriculture its- Sixth Interim Eepoi-t, dealing with 

Electro-CultiiTfi during 1923.* Previoxis work of 

Investigations Committee has been directed chiefly to 

® ‘ ascertaining (1) the type of electrical appara- 

tus most suitable ’for the production of high-tension discharge, 
(2) the maximum effective strength of current, and (S) the effect 
of the discharge applied under field experimental conditions 
to spring-sown cereals. Eegarding (8) the Committee have shown 
that, on the average, an increase of 20 per cent, may be 
ejected when certain spring-sown cereals are subjected to the 
discharge. It may be recalled that a very striking result was 
obtained in 1922 from pot-culture experiments, an increase of 
118 per cent, in yield of grain being obtained by electrification 
f or the second month of the growing sea son only, the current^ 

_ * Copies of this Ueport can be obtained from the Secretary of the Com- 
mittee, Mr. W. R. Black, B.So., Ministry of Agriculture, 10, ^Vhilehall l>!ac-o 
London, S.W.l. 
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being applied for six hours daily. In view of this result the 
Committee decided to discontinue, temporarily, its field work, 
and to concentrate on pot-culture, small-plot, and laboratory 
work for a time, the object being to ascertain the most suitable 
periods and hours of the day for the discharge. In 1928, there- 
fore, pot experiments were carried out at Eothamsted, small- 
plot experiments at Eothamsted and Lincluden (Dumfries), and 
laboratory work at the Imperial College of Science and 
Technology. 

In the pot experiments at Eothamsted in 1923 the best 
results were given by electrification during the second month 
only, and in this ease electrification for six hours daily was more 
effective than electrification for one hour daily. This result 
confirmed that obtained in the pot-culture expeiiments in 1922, 
but the increased dry weight of grain in 1923, viz., 24 per cent., 
was not nearly so marked as that in 1922, viz., 118 per cent. 

In the small-plot experiments in 1923 at Lincluden electri- 
fication for one month only gave better results than electrifica- 
tion for the whole three months of the growing season, there 
being little to choose between the individual months' in this 
respect. The small-plot experiments at Eothamsted had to be 
given up, as the crop failed owing to the selection of new ground 
and to the abnormal season. 

The general results from the pot-culture • and small-plot 
experiments of 1928 confirm, therefore, the results of the pot- 
culture experiments in 1922, viz., that electrification of spring- 
sown cereals for one month is more effective than electrification 
for three months; and there is some evidence to show that 
electrification for the second month of the growing season is 
most effective. In the second month’s electrification the effect 
of the discharge seems to be a differential one, affecting grain 
weight rather than the total weight of plants. 

The laboratory experiments have been concerned with the 
after-effect of the current. The after-effect from one hour’s 
discharge has been found to be greater than that of three hours’ 
discharge, and the after-effect from half-an-hour’s discharge has 
been found to continue for nine hours. 

■Work has also been carried out on the effect of ordinary 
atmospheric electricity. The results obtained so far give some 
indication of a beneficial effect on plant 'growth of atmospheric 
electricity. 

• In the present year the Committee is confining its programme 
to pot-culture, small-plot, and laboratory work, as in 1923, but 
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additional investigations will deal with the effect of the discharge 
over smaller periods than one month, and the effect of varying 
the effect of the current, since no knowledge is yet available 
of the minimum strength of current that is effective. In 1925' 
the Committee hopes to resume field work, in order to test, 
on various soils and under different climatic conditions, the 
results obtained from the pot-culture and small-plot experiments 
in 1922-23-24. 


« « m 


Fob the first time since October last year, thq index number 
of prices of agricultural produce shows a decline, tho general 

The Agricultural March being 57 per 

1 ...- cent, above that in the coiTospondiug month 
index number. , , , mit l ^n 1 n ^ -xi 

of the years 1911 to 1913, as compared with 

61 in February. A fall of 4 points between February and March 
also occurred last year and, on the average, prices in 1924 are 
following much the same course as in 1923. 

In the following table are shown the percentage increases 
monthly since January, 1920 : — 


PeECKNTAOE InOKEASE compared with the AVEHAflB OF THE COKUESI’OXDINO 

Month in iall-13. 


Month. 

1920. 

1921. 

1922. 

1923. 

1924. 

January ... 

200 

183 

75 

68 

61 

February ... 

195 

167 

79 

63 

61 

March 

189 

150 

77 

59 

57 

April 

202 

149 

70 

64 


May 

180 

119 

71 

54 


June 

175 

112 

68 

51 


July 

186 

112 

72 

63 


August 

193 

131 

67 

54 


September 

202 

116 

67 

56 


October ... 

194 

86 

59 

61 


November 

193 

79 

62 

63 


December 

184 

76' 

59 

56 



Alterations in corn prices were small, wheat allowing an advance 
of 2d. per owt. and barley and oats decreases of Id. and 2d. 
respectively per cwt. The index number for wheat has advanced, 
and that for oats has fallen, by 2 points, while in spite of the 
decline in barley prices the index number has advanced, owing 
to the relatively greater decrease in prices in the pre-war years. 

Potatoes have been falling slowly throughout the month, but . 
they have far from lost the advance recorded during Febniarv, 
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Agricultural Kcsearch Exhibits. — The agriuultural research 
•exhibits at the British Empire Exhibition have already been 
briefly described in this Journal* The exhibits are staged in 
.a large gallery in the G-overnment Pavilion — an imposing build- 
ing guarded by six massive stone lions — an illustration oil which 
was included in the issue of this Journal for January last. The. 
position of the Government Pavilion is shown in the plan of 
Ihe Exhibition on the extreme right of the plan. A bird’s-eye 
-view of the whole Exhibition faces this page. 

The exhibits are arranged in cases in the following groups : — 

I. The Soil Oases A and B. 

II. Plant Improvement „ U. D. B. 

III. The Health of Plants Diseases 

and Insect Pests • „ P. G. H. I. J. 

IV. Horticulture and Panning ... „ K. L. M. 

V. Animal Improvement „ H. 0. R. S. 

VI . Fertility of Domestic Animals ... Case Q. 

VII. Animal Nutrition „ P. 

VIII. The Health of Animals ... Oases T. and U. 

IX. Agricultural Economics Case V. 

The exhibits, which have been organised by the Ministry in 
•collaboration with the Board of Agriculture for Scotland, are 
•confined to research and have been supplied by various 
Research Institutions in Great Britain. 

Agricultural research presents difficulties to the exhibitor; 
its range is immense, and even if the selection be con- 
fined to aspects of special practical value the choice is still 
•embarrassing. The selection that has been made, has been made 
for the most part by researchers themselves in an attempt to 
outline, as it were, the story of work which is now being carried 
■on at research institutions and laboratories in England, Scotland 
and Wales. To many this story will be quite new. 

A very full acoount of the exhibits has been published in the 
•form of a guide, which contains a preface by Sir A. D. Hall, 
Chief Scientific Adviser to the Ministry, and extends to 66 
pages. Copies of this guide can be obtained at the Exhibition, 
•price 6d. It should prove of great immediate interest to 
farmers, and serve as an indication — ^though by no means a 
•complete one — of the many directions in which research is 
■striving to assist them, • 

* March, 1934, pp. 1116-19 ; April, 1924, pp. .6-4 and 9-14 ; and previous Issues. 




Fiu, 1.— Tinn<h Eininre Exliibitiou — lMrd*s-eye new. 




Kig» 2. — British Empire Exhibition — Plan. 

By Courtesy of (he British Empire ExhihUioii, 
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Films dealing with agricultural machinery, the production of 
home-grown beet sugar, clean milk production, and the im-_ 
provement in British wheats for bread-making will be shown 
in the Government Pavilion during the course of thelilxhibition. 

Arrangements have been made for visitors to be conducted 
round the Gallery at intervals during the day, when short 
informal talks will be given by Mr. K. B. Williamson, M.A. , 
Dip. Agric. (Cantab.), with the object of explaining the 
exhibits in a popular manner. The times will be shown on the 
notice board at the entrance to the Gallery. Arrangements 
will also be made as desired for the exhibits to be explained 
in a more detailed manner to parties of agriculturists and 
agricultural students. 

* * * • » w 


The decline in horse breeding, as shown in the Agricultural 
Eetums last June, when the number of stallions used for 
T.ioo'nai'ng ol service was returned as 5,459 as compared 
Stallions under ™ number of 

HorsrBwXg 

Act 1918 ” ™ previous year, is further emphasised 
’ ' by the records available up to 81st March 

last as to the number of stallions licensed by the Ministry for 
this season under the Horse Breeding Act, 1918. 

While some further applications for licences may be received 
during the next two months the number issued* up to 81st 
March last is only 1,692. The comparative figures for the last 
three service seasons are 8,113 in 1921, 2,747 in 1922 and 
2,176 in 1928. The decrease in the number of licences issued 
is very marked in the case of Shire Stallions, and shows a 
reduction this season of nearly 56 per cent, on the figure for 
the 1921 season. 

The revival of the award of grants by the Ministry to Heavy 
Horse Societies will, it is hoped, tend to encourage the travel- 
ling of more stallions than would otherwise be the case, but 
it is not anticipated that the effect of these grants will increase ‘ 
the number of stallions licensed this season. 

After the close of the service season the Ministry will publish 
particulars, according to breeds, of the total number of licences 
issued, but the following information that is now available may 
be of interest to horse breeders: — 


Service Season. 

1921. 

1922. 

1923. 

1924. 

Shires 

2,167 


1,379 

975 

Other Heavy Horses 

495 

42ft 

mi 

309 

Light Stallions (iu chi ding Ponies) 

461 

474 

430 

408 

Total 

ft 11?^ 

O »74»7 

>4 
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SOIL IMPROVEMENT. 

StR John Exjssbll, D.Sc., E.E.S., 
liothamsted Experimental Station. 

Soil improvement may be attempted for two reasons : (1) to 
enable the soil to carry larger crops than before; or (2) to alter 
it somewhat so that it may carry crops it has not previously 
borne. Almost every soil has already the capacity of producing 
something, even if it be only ragwoii and gorse. Those, how- 
ever, are not crops the farmer wants, and therefore he alters 
the soil so as to make it yield something of commercial value. 

It is impossible to lay down any hard and fast rules as to 
soil improvement; an intelligent appreciation of the position is 
perhaps the chief necessity, though of course it may be desirable 
to seek the help of the County Organiser in running down 
some special factor that is causing trouble. One important 
point that works always in favour of the farmer is that the 
requirements of the plant are nob rigidly fixed; the plant, like 
other living things, can adapt itself to some extent to its sur- 
roundings, and in particular the different varieties of tho same 
crop differ in their requirements so that by suitable selection 
among these varieties it is possible for the farmer to simplify 
his problem a good deal. There is no form of wastefulness 
so bad as trying to grow varieties not well suited to the farm. 

A second important factor in the situation is that the soil is 
only one of the partners in the concern, the other being the 
weather. The soil, the weather, and the crop should on the 
perfect farm all fit each other as a key fits a lock. Unfor- 
tunately in practice there is always some misfitting which it is 
the object of soil improvement to try to overcome. The result 
of the large part played by the weather is that there is no 
such thing as a perfect soil type good under all conditions. 
The utmost that can be expected is tfiat the soil shall suit the 
climate. A soil property may be a serious defect in one set of 
weather conditions and a great advantage in others. 

This is well illustrated by the following facts giving par- 
ticulars of two .soils one of which is a hopeless waste, while 


the other is fertile 

: — 



CoarsA Sa7idw 

Clay. 

Location. 

Annual ItainfalL 

Vahtajt07* AgTrmdtnrc. 

93*7 

Nil 

Anglesey 

3ft in., water 
level only 3 or 

4 ft. down 

Good. Fairly prosper- 
ous small holdings — 
potatoes and carrots^ 

62*4 

0*5 

Wangford, 
Suffolk - 

About 23 in., 
watef level 
very deep down 

Absolutely nil. 

Waste land* 
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Both soils are very similar in type and both are poor; indeed 
the Anglesey soil on analysis seems to be the poorer of the 
two. The great difference between them lies in their water 
supply; one has less than 28 inches in the year and has no 
available reserve in the subsoil, the other has more than 
86 inches and has a permanent supply 8 or 4 feet below the 
surfaced The real defect of both soils is their inability to retain 
water; this is so serious a matter in the dry conditions at 
Wangford that it renders the soil absolutely useless for farm 
purposes; but it is a great gain in the wetter conditions of the 
Angelsey sand because it ensures that the excess of water can 
easily get away. 


requirehenis of plants 

mi 


LOSSES OP FERTILISER CONSTITUENTS 
not* SOIL OF BROADBALK U'HCAT niXD 
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□ 
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70 
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Water Supply. — ^Probably the most important thing to put 
nght IS the water supply to the plant. In many parts of the 
Umpire this is done by irrigation; in Britain this method is 
not usually possible excepting in regard to meadows in the 
Severn valley and other parts of the south-west of England 
where flooding is a recognised and valuable procedure. In low- 
lying fen and silt regions of the eastern counties and in some 


-utaih 
iff OJ 
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of the marshes of the south of England, especially Eonmey 
Marsh, all the advantages of irrigation are obtained by regu- 
lating the outflow from the ditches, thereby raising or lowering 
the water level in the soil as may be desired. Indeed this 
underground watering or sub-irrigation is one of the best ways 
•of putting water on to the land. These direct methods arc, 
however, the exception in Great Britain and not the rule, and 
other methods have to be adopted. The importance of the 
problem is illustrated by Fig. 1, the columns of which show 
the respective needs of the plant for water, air, and manure. 
The amount of food the plant takes from the soil when com- 
pared with the water is so small that it cannot be shown by a 
column but is indicated only by a line. If the food require- 
ment of a crop were represented by a column 1 in. high the 
water requirements would need a column alx)ut as high as 
Nelson’s column in Trafalgar Square. 

The question of water supply is of special urgency in the 
eastern, counties owing to the limited rainfall there. As often 
happens in British agiicxilture, the difficulty has been to a con- 
siderable extent obviated by the farmers, and indeed made to 
serve their ends. Here it is done by growing crops for seed, for 
which a low rainfall is desirable, since long experience has shown 
that high quality is best obtained in dry conditions. 

However, the whole farm cannot be run for seed production 
purposes, and fodder crops are required for which a sufficient 
supply of water in the soil is essential. Over most of the 
country the water supplied by the rainfall would usually be 
sufficient if it conld be kept in the- soil as long as it is needed. 
Unfortunately the water is liable to be lost into the air by 
evaporation and into the subsoil by percolation. At Rotham- 
sted on an average the losses from these two causes are about 
equal; about half the rainfall being lost by drainage and half 
by evaporation, but the proportion varies from month to month 
and from year to year. Thus on an average for the 62 harvest 
years, 1871-1922. the figures for an unoropped soil have been : — 

SepL OcL iVoi?. i?ec, Jan, Feb, Mar, Apr, May Jinu July Auq, 

BainfallCin.) 2-B 3*1 2-8 2*8 2*4 2*0 2*1 2‘0 2‘0 2-B 2-7 2*7 

Per cent, lost by — 

Drainage 28 31 72 84 85 75 37 34 24 25 25 25 

Evaporation 72 CO 28 16 16 25 63 66 76 75 75 75 

The variation for individual years has been considerable, as 
is illustrated by the very hot dry 1921 and the cold unpleasant 
1922. 




Fia. ‘i.— Field *10, G-arforth, ploughed oui from old pasture 11)17-18. Cl-'Ookiiig Nort h ), 
Date photographed, September, 1920. barley (h'op. 

Right . — Plots 14 and 15 of ohl series of grass plot s laid down 1898-99, Plot 11. 
() tons of quick lime per acre 1898. Plot 15, 6 tons of gii.s Uine per 
acre 1898. 

Left . — Plots II to 13 of old series of grass plots, which did not receive lime. The 
white flowers arc Yarrow, and the grass is bent ( AgrosiU stuloatt'em ), 



Fig. 5.— Field 40, Garforth, ploughed ont from old pasture 191 7-lS. Dale photo.i'rjqdie*), 
February, 1921. First ploughing after harvesting the 1920 Ihirh'w l‘rnp. 
Other particulars as for Fig. 4. 
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— August 

A oeratfG 62 ymr'i 
1871-1922 

1921 

1922 

Eaiufall (in.) 

Per cent, lost by — 

29*24 

10*09 

29*78 

Drainage 

49*5 

34 

47 

Evaporation 

50*6 

OG 

63 


In the Soil Physics laboratory at llothamsted careful atudieii 
are being made to find out the inner mechanism of thesa 
losses, and if possible how they can be reduced. Special 
cylinders have Jaeen filled with various types of soil and exposed 
to the weather, and measui'ements are taken to discover the 
movements and losses of water that occur. As yet there is 
little to give in the way of advice beyond the fact already 
known in a general way, but made definite by many measure- 
ments at Eotharasted, that surface cultivation, farmyard numurc 
and green mamxring all reduce loss of water and so serve to 
maintain a sufficient supply in the soil. At Bothamsted the plots 
receiving farmyard manure contain in a dry spell some 5 per 
cent, or more moisture in excess of those not so supplied. 

Soil Aeration. — Closely connected with the water supply is 
the air supply for the roots. Everyone know.s that roots suck 
up water and food from the .soil; it is not so well known that 
they breathe, and that if they are suffocated thmugh lack of 
air they will perish as surely ae if they were animals. There 
are two ways in which they may be affected. Like animals 
and human beings, plants continuously breathe in oxygen from 
the air and breathe out carbonic acid, but unlike the case of 
animals this breathing process goes on in all parts of the 
plant, including the roots. It is of course true that plant 
leaves during the day take in carbonic acid and give out 
oxygen, but this action is confined to the green parts of the 
plant and goes on only when the light is good enough. On 
the other hand, every pni-t of the plant, roots included, breathes 
in oxygen, and unless there is sufficient fresh air in the soil the 
roots suffer. The second effect arises from the fact that plant 
roots are poisoned by too much carbonic acid. This action 
is more serious ‘than was formerly supposed, and it is now 
known that considerable injury may result to the crop unless a 
way out is found for the carbonic acid in the soil. 

One of the useful properties of both air and carbonic acid is 
that, like other gases, they can escape upwards, sideways, or 
downwards if a reasonably clear way is left for them. The 
Bothamsted soil is heavy and not easily pervious to air, never- 
theless in the arable land the air in the soil is not usually more 
impure than in many rooms in houses or halls where nieetinga 
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are going on, though in extreme cases there is of course a 
considerable difference. Some of the analyses are : — . 


Composition ot' 

THE Aiit 

OK Soils (rEit 

oent, hv \olume)._ 


JJsual Composi'Hon : 

EHrmui iivhits olm^nuid : 

SoiL 

Oxt/gev, 

Carhnn di^ 

O . flllJi ' H . 

Oii'/’hoii- di- 


ojUde, 

ojiddr. 
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20-4 

0*2 

18'()-22-3 

0*()l-l*4 

Arabic liiiid, dunged 


0*4 


0*08-a-2 

Grass land 

18*4 

1*0 



Atmospheric Air 

20-0 

i)‘0;5 




At first sight it seems strange that air can get Jn and out of 
so solid looking a substance as soil, but as a matter of fact soil 
is nothing like as solid as it appears, but is full of pores which 
occupy a good deal more space than might be thought. Some 
of the figures obtained at Eothamsted show that 100 volumes 
of field soils there contain the following percentages of solid 
matter : — 



Eolid Mailer, 

for <dr awl 

rrf*epf. 

water. 

Unman nr od arable soil 

()G 

34 


Well dunged arable soil 

02 

38 


Pasture soil... 

63 

47 



An exhibit has been put up at Wembley showing what the 
apparently solid soil would look like if it were magnified several 
hundred times. In the normal moist state about three-quarters 
of the pore space of the arable soil, and four-fifths that of the 
pasture soil, would be filled with water and the remainder with 
air. In many soils, especially in' the western parts of England 
and the whole of Wales, the great obstruction to a free air 
supply and the escape of the injurious carbonic acid is the 
excess of water in the soil. Drainage is the well-known remedy. 
In the present economic conditions the individual landowner 
is not likely to attempt it, and indeed the individual is always 
handicapped in draining operations unless he can work over a 
suf6.ciently large area to take in the whole drainage system, 
because it is impossible to obtain the full benefits unless the 
whole watercourse is kept clear and the lands above and below 
are drained. It is hoped that the new schemes of credits 
.instituted by the Government will facilitate these large scale 
drainage operations. 

Cultivation. — Once the land is drained the great method for 
maintaining a suitable air and water supply is cultivation. 
Little has been done to study this ancient art, but a good 
beginning has been made in the Soil Physics Department at 
Eothamsted, and measurements are now taken of thd work' 
that has to be done in carrying out the various processes. It 
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l^BfS been shown that the amount of labour necessary is very 
appreciably influenced by the soil treatment; thus addition of 
‘ chalk, lime or farmyard manure markedly diminishes the pull 
required/ and certain artificials also act in the same way. The 
chalk does not show any effect if the land is very wet or very 
dry. Some of the Eothamsted results are: — 

JPtircentnge nulwUmi in 

^ .7 p 07 vcr remirsdio 

MateTial vsed^ Co^idio'ion 0/ soU» compCLTod with unMwnuTtid 

latid. 


Chalk ... Stubbles, dry ... 

Oot., distinctly moist ... 

Jan., very wet 

Farmyard manure Hoos barley iield 

Coarse ashes „ j, 

Super and sulphate of potash 
mixed Broadbalk wheat fiehU*. 


JSIii 

14-7 

4*0 

22*d 

12’8 


14'2 


Super and sulphate of potash 
mixed, + 200 lb. sulphate 

of ammonia „ ii 

Super and sulphate of potash 
mixed, + 400 lb. sulphate 

of ammonia „ ‘ 

Super and sulphate of potash 
mixed, 4“ 000 lb. sulphate 

of ammonia „ ,, 1 , 

Super and sulphate of potash 
mixed, + 275 lb. nitrate of 
soda ... »•« ,, , ,, 


12-7 

in-a 


21*5 


H-1 


Fig. 2 shows one of the charts made by the dynamometer, 
from an acoumnlation of which these figures are worked out. 
The experiment deserves repetition on other types of soil, the 
saving in power being quite considerable. 

Another highly interesting investigation begun in the Physics 
laboratory has shown that the resistance to the plough may 
be considerably reduced by means of an electric current which 
could be generated by the tractor. The investigation is as yet 
only in the laboratory stages, but the principle is sound, and 
the technical difficulties may yet be overcome. 

Depth of Soils. — ^Another factor greatly influencing the air 
and water supply is the depth through which the plant roots 
can range. It is a common defect of many soils that they 
are too shallow; what there is of them may be very suitable for 
the plant, bnt there is not enough. The trouble has been 
intended on the heavier soils in the eastern counties by the 
custom common 80 or 40 years ago, and still surviving in 
places, of ploughing to a uniform shallow depth, sometimes 
with a heavy plough. The result is the formation of a plough 
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sole through which plant roots have gi'eat difficulty in 
penetrating. Very beneficial results have been obtained in 
Essex from subsoiling, which allowed the roots a bigger range 
and enabled them to get at more of the water supply. There 
is no evidence that any appreciable amount of food is derived 
from the lower soil thus opened up, but the larger and more 
uniform water supply enables the plant to make full use of the 
food materials present in the top soil or added in fertilisers 
without the wastage that at present often goes on. 

Even where the ploughing has not been persistently shallow 
subsoiling has often proved an advantage. At Rothamsted it 
gave an additional half ton of potatoes without the use of any 
more manure. 

Unfortunately there are many cases where the thin soil is 
underlain by rock or gravel, and here nothing can be done to 
deepen the soil beyond the artifices already known to the 
farmer. 

The Re-action of the Soil: Sourness. — One of the most 
important factors in determining the value of the soil for crop 
production is its state of sourness or otherwise; in chemical 
language its I'eaetion. The practical remedy is of course well 
known : it is to apply lime in one or other of the forms 
available — either lump lime, ground lime, or limestone, which- 
ever on analysis appears to be the better value at the farm. 
Farmers can tell without difficulty when grass land has become 
sour; the change in character of the herbage, the weakening of 
the clovers, the dark green unhealthy colour of some of jfche 
grass, and above all the patchiness of the pasture, are all 
reliable indications. In our experience, however, faimers have 
more difficulty in recognising when the arable land is sour, 
and we have had several cases referred to us of crop failure 
without apparent cause, which on examination turned out to be 
simply sourness. Crops vary in the ease with which they show 
the “souring” effects; oats and potatoes do not show up as 
sharply as swedes or mangolds. Again the patchiness is a 
usual indication. Another indication is the failure of the root 
system to develop; mangolds, 'for example, in sour land refuse 
to grow up, remaining small undeveloped plants with roots that 
will neither spread into the soil nor swell out, while their 
foliage is yellowish and unhealthy looldng. 

Before sourness h4s got as far as this it may well have caused 
much loss to the farmer through failure to obtain the full 
benefit to which his expenditure on cultivations and manures 
entitles him. It is therefore very important that the agricul- 
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tural advisors should be in possession of methods whereby they 
can ascertain whether the soil is becoming acid before any 
important loss has’ occurred. The farmer can, if he likes, dis- 
regard the warning, but at any rate he will know where he 
stands. Por some years past the Reseai'ch Institutes have 
been busy devising various methods, and one is now in use at 
Rothamsted which enables the analyst to “place” the soil 
on the scale and to say whether it still has a margin of s&fety 
or whether it is becoming rather dangerously near the limit. 

In connection with this investigation certain field experimonls 
on liming have been organised by the Ministry of Agriculturo 
and are being 'canied out by County Organisers, and it is 
hoped as a result of the work to be able to advise farmers within 
a few cwt. per acre how much lime they should add to bring 
the soil within the safety zone. The scale as used at Rothamsted 
and elsewhere is based on a system of measurement of what 
the chemist terms the PH values, in which 7 represents the 
perfect neutral condition, 4 represents a bad acid condition in 
which no crop will gro'^fr, and intermediate values represent 
conditions which ceitain crops will, and others may not 
tolerate. Values higher than 7 are not comtnon in this country, 
but they occur among the alkali soils found in parts of the 
Empire. 

It is not' sufficient to put the reaction of the soil 
right by adding the proper amount of lime: unfortunately for 
the farmer it will not remain right. Of all soil constituents 
none is ^ seriously liable to loss as lime. 'We hear a great deal 
about loss of nitrates from the soil in a wet winter, and owing 
to their cost it is quite proper that we should, but the loss of 
lime is on a far greater scale. Fig. 3 shows in diagram form 
what happens in a single year to the fertilising constituents 
of the soil in which a crop of wheat is growing. A certain 
amount of each of them is withdrawn from the soil. In the 
case of potash and of phosphate practically the whole of the 
material so withdrawn finds its way into the crop and is thus 
usefully employed. In the case of nitrogen the amount drawn 
from the soil is much greater, and here only part — ^in this case 
about one-half^ — ^gets into the crop, the remainder goes into 
the drainage water. This loss is serious and expensive to the 
arable farmer, and is particularly markfed in a wet -winter; in a 
dry season where the plant is making better root it is 
diminished. Methods of reducing these losses are being tried 
at Rothamsted, this work forming an important part of the 
investigations on soil improvement. 
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THE FEEDING OF ANIMALS. 

.Pbopbssob T, B. Wood, C.B.B., M.A., F.E.S., 
Diapers Professor of Agrioulture, and Director of the Animal 
Nutrition Research Institute, University of Gamhridge. 

I^HE feeding of animals is undertaken for the most part with 
the object of converting the coarser produce, of the soil into 
animal products for human consumption. This is at once both 
wasteful and necessary : wasteful because on the average the 
food-producing live stock of Great Britain consume about 40 lb, 
of the produce of the soil, weighed in the dry state, for every ib. 
(also weighed dry) of edible animal product they produce; 
necessaiy because it is only through the agency of animals that 
the coarser and more bullcy produce of the soil, such tis hay, 
straw, grass and roots, can be convei'ted into huimin food. 

. Granted the necessity for this wasteful form of food produc- 
tion, it is clearly most desirable t^at every effort should be 
made to reduce the wastefulness to its lowest possible limit. 
Hence the need for research in animal nutrition. 

Broadly speaking, two kinds of research are required. In 
the first place we need scientific research into the fundamental 
aspects of nutrition, which to the man in the street may appear 
to be as far removed from agricultural application as were 
Faraday’s experiments with a magnetised needle in the cellar 
of the Boyal Institution from their present-day application — 
the electric motors which propel the underground trains and 
the dynamos which provide them with the power they need. 
Secondly, we require practical research, which is, or should be, 
coneerned'with working out the practical application of the ideas 
originated by the fundamental investigators. 

Both these types of work are in progress in Great Britain 
at the present time, the former being chiefly concentrated at 
Cambridge ; at the National Dairy Eesearch Institute at Beading ; 
and at the Eowett Eesearch Institute at Aberdeen, The more 
practical research into the application of fundamental principles 
to. the practice of economic feeding is at present undertaken, not 
only by the three Eesearch Institutes mentioned’ above, but by 
most of the agricultural colleges and by some of the farm insti-, 
tutes and county, organisers connected with the county councils. 
In this branch of the work there is room for the organisation, of 
team work. At present each investigator works on independent 
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lines, which is excellent for really original research but is 
apt to fail in 3delding reliable practical results of immediate 
general application. Notable exceptions are the excellent 
practical results which have been obtained in several areas by 
the rationing-for-milk schemes worked in connection with milk 
recording. 

The Cambridge Animal Nutrition Institute has worked chiefly 
at the general relation between the quantity of fodder consumed 
and the quantity of meat produced, and its more important 
results have recently been published in a small volume entitled 
Animal Nutrition, written by the Director and published by the 
University Tutorial Press. This volume ‘SOts out a system of 
rationing all kinds of animals in accordance with the result 
which the feeder desires to produce. A second section of the 
Institute, under the direction of Dr. F. H. A. Marshall, 
F.E.S., Deader in the University in Agricultural Physiology, 
has investigated the physiology of reproduction in farm animals. 
Perhaps its most important achievement is the demonstration 
that sterility in mares and cows is frequently caused by the 
persistence of the “ yellow body ” in the ovary. This has been 
given practical application in a simple operation by which the 
" yellow body ” is squeezed out, when tho animal again becomes 
capable of breeding. Other problems which have engaged the 
attention of the Cambridge staff are the separation and charac- 
terisatipn of the proteins of various fodder crops, the strength 
of wheat flour, the digestibility of various home-grown fodders, 
and the growth and development of various breeds of live stock. 
A poultry section has recently been added to the Institute. 

The Eowett Eesearch Institute at Aberdeen, under the 
direction of Dr. J. B. Orr, D.S.O., has only been completed* 
since the war. It has, however, already developed a charac- 
teristic line of investigation, namely, the importance of the ash 
constituents of the diet on the growth and development, and 
especially on the health, of animals. This important subject 
has never received the attention it deserves, and in Great 
Britain has been scarcely touched. Already, Dr. Orr and his 
staff have .clearly demonstrated that an inadequate supply of 
ash ronstituents produces an immediate and &ect effect on 
the well-being of animals comparable with the effect of deficiency 
of vitamins, for which it is frequently mistaken. 
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INSOLVENCIES AMONG FARMERS. 

A. W. Ashby. 

Under all possible oircumBtances and in the very best of 
times a certain number of farmers not only fail to make their 
enterprises profitable, but lose a part or the whole of tlieir 
original capital. 

The causes of insolvency amongst farmers are many and 
varied. They may be either wholly personal, .or wholly 
economic, or personal causes and economic causes may com- 
bine to make individuals insolvent. Or special causes may be 
some form of disaster arising from natm’al phenomena such as 
drought or flood. On the whole, the personal causes are pre- 
dominant. This cannot be doubted when it is remembered that 
the average number of bankruptcy receiving orders and deeds 
of aiTivngeroent for 10 pre-war years amounted to 817. The 
highest recorded numbers since records were first made avail- 
able in 1891 -were : — 


1893 

638 

1894- 

518 

1895 

664 

1896 

466 

1897 

407 

Average 6 highest years 

496 


As the average for all the years from 1891 to 1928 is 362, 
and this includes the worst years which have occurred, and the 
best which can be imagined, as for instance 1918 when the 
number of cases fell to 38; and as the average for the five 
fairly normal years of 1909 to 1918 was 804 cases, about 300 
cases per year must be the normal expectation. In this case, 
the figures which represent the pressure of general economic 
forces upon the industry in general, and upon individuals in 
particiilar, are those in'any year which are in excess of 300. In 
1896, the worst year of any recorded, for instance, about 264 
of the 564 cases represent the pressure of general economic 
forces. Again, in 1928, of the 482 recorded cases about 182 
represent the effect of pressure of general economic forces. 

The personal causes of failure are of a varied character. The 
cause may be lack of knowledge or experience of the industry, 
general inefficiency or inattention to business, or living in 
excess of income while the business is paying moder&tely well. 

Special economie forces may be (a) speculative production, 
(b) lack of capital, or even over-capitalisation, and (c) in some 
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cases “ over-reaching ” of business capacity or capital (or, as 
the general trader would say, “ over-trading ”)• 

General economic causes are mainly connected with changes 
in price-levels, either (1) of nearly all commodities, as in 1921, 
or (2) of special groups of commodities, as in the case of 
cereals in the ’nineties, or (8) in the price of one article of 
specialist production, such as hops. These press heavily on 
all farmers or on special groups of farmers according as they 
cover all commodities or special groups. These price changes 
and their effects are illustrated by the figures for insolvencies 
between 1898 and 1897, and again since 1921. The causes 
arising from natural phenomena may also be varied in char- 
acter, or operate on a national or local scale. A local flood or 
a local drought or hailstorms may affect the farmers in special 
localities, or the whole country may suffer from abnormally 
high rdinfall or from drought. Particular farmers or ‘a local 
group may suffer from diseases amongst animals or pests 
amongst crops. But when all is said that can be said of causes 
of insolvency, it remains true that the normal expectation 
must be about 300 cases, and it is probably true that in two- 
thirds of these cases the cause is connected with the person in 
charge of the business or with the conditions of the individual 
business itself. The remaining one-third may be due to 
causes not under the control of the individual manager which 
arise from natural phenomena or from economic conditions. 

This being.the case it is necessary to measure the proportion 
of failures which occur amongst farmers, and so far as insol- 
vency becomes public the following figures represent the pro- 
portion of insolvent businesses to the total: — 


Average of 5 years — 1909-l.‘i 
Year 1912 


a 

w 


1913 

1921 

1922 

1923 


17 ill ifMMin 


10 

Ifi 

16 

22 

27 


j? 

}) 


t) 

n 

If 
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It is more difficult to estimate the proportion of total farm- 
ing capital lost in insolvent businesses, but it appears that in 
pre-war years about £17 in ;610,000 of the total of farming 
capital, or in 1922 about £22 in £10,000, was so lost. 

When insolvencies are caused by general economic forces 
there may be some lapse of time between the operation of the 
forces and the actual declaration of insolvency. But this lapse 
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is not so great as Dodght be expected, for it amounts to only 
about one year, and when, for instance, price changes are 
■violent it may be less. Taking the’ post-war years, it is found 
that the number of oases increased very much from 1920 to 
1921 and has continued to increase until the last year. But if 
prices now remain stable it may be expected that the number 
of cases of insolvency will diminish. Taking the figures for the 
last three years, as follows: — ■ 


1921 

. >• 

... 

285 

1922 

... 


403 

1923 

... 

Average 

482 

390 


it may be seen that the actual occurrences are not much in 
excess of normal expectation, and that in the case of the last 
big decline in prices there was not a great lapse of time*between 
the price change and the increase in insolvency. 

During the recent depression of prices it might have been 
expected that there would have been more insolvencies in the 
arable area than in other areas of England and Wales. In so 
far as information is available, this does not appear to have 
been the case, for as regards the numher of eases of piihlic 
insolvency occurring amongst farmers the pasture areas have 
suffered more than the arable areas. When, however, the 
liabilities in cases of insolvency are considered, the results of 
bankmptcy.are fairly well distributed over the whole country. 

The liabilities in eases of public insolvency, as well as the 
number of cases, have been heavy during the last two years. 
If, however, allowance is made for the change in the value or 
purchasing power of money, these are not much greater than, 
in pre-war years. For the five years before the war the aver- 
age yearly amount of total liabilities was £B25,S00, and the 
average of liabilities per case ^1,070. During 1921 the total 
of liabilities amounted to £826,800 or £2,M0 per case. "When 
the 1921 figures are reduced by the index number of general 
commodity prices, which stood at 219 as compared with the 
pre-war index, these sums are reduced to £444,500 and £1,660 
respectively. Similarly, the liabilities for 1922, which ■ in 
sterling amounted to £768,000 or £1,906 per case, fall to 
£489,000 and £1,214 respectively when reduced to pre-war' 
values. . 
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IMPROVEMENT OF GRASSLAND 
IN YORKSHIRE. 

J. A. Hanley, A.E.O.S., Ph.D., 

Agricultural Information Office, University of Bristol, 

Bxpbeimbnts on the improvement of grassland have been in 
progress on the experimental farm of the University of Leeds 
at Garforth, and at other centres in Yorkshire, for upwards of 
80 years, but in 1919 the number of centres at which grassland 
experiments were laid down was largely increased, until at the 
present time there are about 50 series of plots, in addition to those 
at Garforth, on private farms throughout Yorkshire. Yorkshire, 
farmers have co-operated so willingly, and have put such 
numerous types of soils and grassland at the disposal of the 
University that a great deal of useful information on the treat- 
ment of‘poor ^assland is now being accumulated. 

A brief account of the results obtained up to the end of the 
season of 1923 may be useful. 

Use of Lime. — ^^he older experiments, together 'with the 
experience of many grassland farmer’s, appeared to indicate that 
large areas of poor grassland did not respond readily, and some 
not at all, to phosphatic manures. Even the old form of high 
grade basic slag, the use of which revolutionised ^’assland 
manuring on large areas of land throughout the country, appeared 
to have little or no effect on permanent grassland of certain types 
in Yorkshire. It was noticed, moreover, that where .this lack of 
response to phosphates was experienced, liming was often very 
effective. 

The first series of experiments laid down was designed to deal 
■with this problem, and grassland was chosen which showed those 
signs usually regarded by the practical man as pronounced indica- 
tions of want of lime. 

At first eight distinct types of soil were chosen, and the fields 
selected for each type were the worst which could be found at 
die time, when judged by such signs of want of lime as a general 
absence of clover, the prevalence of bent and other unpalateble 
and badly grazed plants, and the accumulation of partially 
decayed vegetable material usually referred to as a “ Bk in ” or 
“ mat ” on the surface of the soil. The eight centres originally 
selected in 1919 have since been increased as opportunity offered, 
usually through the charmel of advisory work. 

Table I contains a list of centres, including the eight referred 
to above, on which lime and slag have been used and which arc 
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already showing definite signs of improvement due to applica- 
tions of either lime or slag. 

The results of these experiments indicate that such poor, badly- 
grazed grassland can be divided roughly into three classes : — 
(1) land which will not respond to phosphates (including high 
grade basic slag) but which responds to lime ; (2) land which is 
not noticeably improved by liming but which responds in a 
wonderful way to suitable phosphatic manures ; and (8) an inter- 
mediate class which is improved either by liming or by the appli- 
cation of phosphates. 

Soils that need Lime. — ^The outstanding characteristics of 
grassland in Class (1) are : — 

(o) The presence of a “ slrin ” or “ mat ” well seen in section 
if a turf is dug out with a spade. This “ mat ” is so tough 
that it is impossible in the worst cases -to work through it to thn 
soil below with the finger. It must not be confused with tlie 
layer of dead material which may accumulate by two or three 
years’ insufficient grazing, and which can easily be worked 
through with the finger; in such cases where the soil can easily 
be touched the grassland belongs more probably to Class (3) or 
even Class (2). 

(6) The almost complete absence of clover and perennial rye- 
grass. 

(c) The presence of a large proportion of bent (Afjrostis 
niJffafis) and creeping bent (Agrostic stolonifera) often called 
water grass. 

, {d) The comparatively small number of species of plants repre- 
sented. . * , 

The soil of such land when examined in the. laboratory has 
a high “ lime-requirement,” usually over 40 (see Table I), or 
sometimes as low as 80 in the case of light sandy soils. 

As a rule any bare spaces in the turf are covered by the 
usual “mat,” and the soil is not exposed. In smoky districts, 
however, the “ mat ” becomes blackened and breaks easily, 
owing apparently to the action of the smoke, and if the covering 
of such material over the soil is thin, some weeds, especially 
sheep’s sorrel and sometimes yarrow, take possession of those 
bare spaces. 

In some parts of Yorkshire the herbage includes more lypical 
moorland plants such as moor mat grass or white bent (Nardus 
stricta), heath bedstraw (Galium samtile), heather and bilberry, 
and there are many instances of remarkable improvements, stiU 
showing plainly, which were effected by applications of •lime up 
to 60 years ago. Some of these patches have been included 
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in experiments recently laid down, e.g., slag has been !ii)plied 
with very good results to such areas, which had been previously 
limed, but where such a slag plot has been extended so as to 
■include areas not previously limed there has been no noticeable 
improvement from the application of the slag. 

The soils on which this grassland, which responds so well to 
applications of lime, occurs, are derived chiefly from Coal 
Measures, Millstone Grit, Yoredale Grit and Moor Grit, the first 
three in the West Eiding, and the Moor Gi'it in the Bcarborough- 
Whitby-Pickering area. The worst cases occur as a iiile ■where 
there is no Boulder Clay, although in places where the Glacial 
Drift consists largely of Grit material, e.g., in a thin covering of 
drift overlying Grit rock, the need for lime is often very pro- 
nounced. As a general rule the Boulder Clay of the West Ei^'ng 
gives rise to soils with an apparently higher lime-requirement than 
the Boulder Clay occurring further east; partly because of the 
higher rainfall in the west, and partly because there is a higher 
percentage of chalky material in the East Eiding Boulder Clays. 
In the West Eiding where the Boulder Clays overlay limestone 
or Yoredale Shales the grassland ■will often respond readily to 
phosphates •without a pre-vious application of lime. 

ESect of Lime. — On matted types of grassland the first 
improvement noticeable after liming is a pronounced stimulus to 
the grasses. If the lime has been applied during winter or early 
spring, the limed plots usually stand out because of tlie fresher, 
gi*eener. herbage they carry during the spring, even if the lime 
has only been applied a few weeks preidonsly. In some cases a 
magnesian lime has given more marked results than a pure 
lime. Two or three years aftei- the application of the lime the 
most marked alteration in the herbage is a lai’ge increase in the 
proportion of fescue .and a corresponding decrease in the pro- 
portion of bent '{Agwstis). 

Table II. 


. Eefeot oe Lime alone on Eescubs anii Bent. 




Year 

herbage 

Percentage area covered. 

Oentre. 

Year when lime applied* 

Pesenes* Bent. 


% 

analysed. 

Not 

limed. 


' 

Limed. 

*Garforth .. 
Batley ». 
Sharlston ... 
jSilsden 

19U " 

. 1919-20 

1, 

1917 

1923 

1 M 

1 

29 , 28 

46 ; ir 

ai 1 26 

43 j 2'2 

1 

7 

1 

(t 

! 4 


* Percentai'e of fesoues and bent in bay fnot percentage area cover c(0. 
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TUo most important point about liming, howos’or. is thy way 
in which it prepares the land for subsecpieut (roalinent witli 
phosphates which complete the improveuiout. Souu' of the 
belter gi'asses, and particularly perennial ryegrass, ilo not ai)j'jear- 
to be nearly so tolerant of “ acid ” soil conditions as wild while 
clover. 

An important factor cheeking the development of clover is the 
proseuce of a “ mat ” and the coarse and badly-grazed gi-asscs. 
particularly bent; under such conditions the clover is suppressed 
— it is over -shadowed by grasses during the whole of the growing 
season, tuul on account of the mat canuol get its runners into 
contact with the soil. Inniing gi’adually reduces llie mat and 
e.Yposes the soil. Some of this work appears to be accomplished 
indirectly by earth-worms. The work of eaidh-worms’ a])pears to 
be stimulated by liming, and on more than one occasion the 
limed pldt has been located on gi-asslund through the presence 
of a larger number of worm-casts. 

On some of the Millstone Grit pastures, where lire conditions 
are often semi-mooiiand, liming will encoiu’age the spreading of 
wild white elovor to an extent comparable with that obtained by 
applications of basic slag to such soils as the boulder clays. A 
further important iioint about the use of lime on some grasshmd 
is that the increased growth of wild white clover is tlieivby 
made more permanent, The deficiency of lime is usually a 
much more serious drawback to the improvement of ])ad gi-ass- 
land on these West Biding soils than the deficiency of iihosphate, 
although as soon as the lime has begun to altm- the sour con- 
ditions a further improvement may be effected by ap]j]i<-ations 
of phosphate. This has been most marked on the Bilsden plots. 

(To bo concluded.) 

* * * * * » 

ESTABLISHING A TUBERCULOSIS- 
FREE DAIRY HERD. 

S.E. B. 

With the ultimate object of obtaining a herd free from 
tuberculosis, 250 cows and heifers under the managemeiit of the 
writer were subjected to the tuberculin test'in the autumn of 
1922. The animals tested consisted of 121 milking cows 
located on three different farms, and 128 heifers of varying 
ages from 6 months upwards. 

All the animals with the exception of 11 cows were home- 
bred. It was hoped that a nucleus of tuberculosis-free animals 
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would be ■ obtained to start the immediate production of 
■Grade-A Tuberculin Tested Milk, for which a demand was 
known to exist. 

As, however, the principal object of the test was the estab- 
lishment of a tuberculosis-free herd, extraordinary care was 
taken to eliminate, not only the animals definitely reacting to 
the test, but to exclude animals about which there was even 
the slightest suspicion. There is little doubt that, though this 
policy has now proved to be the correct one, the rigorous treat- 
ment classed many animals as reactors which probably wore 
not so in reality. 

The services of a veterinary surgeon who had had wide 
experience in this class of work w'ere obtained, and he 
appointed a fully qualified assistant who resided on the estate 
during the time the testing was in progre.ss. 

The ultimate success obtained in the subsequent “tests” 
— as will be shown later — ^was due to the extreme care with 
which the actual inoculations were performed, and more 
especially to the manner in which the results were recorded 
and interpreted. 

Method of Testing. — Tuberculin test sheets were printed, 
and a separate sheet was ustfd for each animal. The form of 
this sheet is shown on p. 140. 

The subcutaneous, ophthalmic, and intradermal tests were 
applied simultaneously. 

As far as possible all animals were subjected several days 
before inoculation to the same conditions under which they 
would be tested, i.e., they were tied up day and night, fed, 
watered and milked at fixed times, and made to become accu.s- 
tomed to the presence of strangers, and lights in the sheds at 
night. This was not a serious business as far as the cows 
were concerned, but for the young stock which wore being 
“ handled ” for the first time, it was found necessary to allow 
at least two full days. between tjdng up and inoculation. 

Temperatures were taken at 7 a.m. and 5 p.m. on the day 
previous. to inoculation, and the following day at 7 a.m., 
5 p.m. and 10 p.m., at which last hour inoculation took place- 
In the original “test” post-inoculation temperatures were 
taken at the 9th, 12th, 15th and 18th hours, an examination 
■of the eyes only being made at the 6th hour. In the sub- 
sequent tests the hours of pre- and post-inoculation tempera- 
tures were altered to comply writh the Ministry of Health’s 
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regulations. After the 18th hour in doubtful cases tempera- 
tures were taken, and “ eye ” and “ tail ” examinations made 
at the 21st and 24th hours, and later, if necessax'y. 
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Any animal which showed even a single abnormal pre-inocu- 
lation temperature was put back to be tested in a subsequent 
group. 

As the taking of temperatures and the inoculation of nearly 
260 animals within the space of three weeks was not only 
rather a large but a tedious operation,, it may be of hiterest 
to describe the method of procedure which was finally adopted, 
and which proved the quickest and most saving in labour. 

Animals which had never been tied up before were driven 3 to 
6 at a time into a large calving box. One man, 13, was stationed 
at the door of the box, whilst another man. A, went inside and 
threw a looped rope over the head of the first animal he could 
thus lassoo. A then drove this animal to the door, which 13 
opened, and which A closed as he came out. Meanwhile, two 
other men, C and D, had passed the fiee end of the rope through 
the ring or staple from which hung a cow chain where it was 
intended the animal should stand. As soon as the animal bolted 
from the box, (J and D, and subsequently B, hauled in the slack 
while A guided the animal, and prevented it as much as possible 
from injuring itself. As scon as the heifer had been drawn and 
ooaxed up to the manger, A and , B chained her up. In this 
manner all of the 128 heifers weie in turn secuied without 
accident. 

Takiruj T^m'pp.ratures , — The moat convenient number of 
animals to deal with at a time was found to be between 30 and 
40. For the temperature taking, which Xvas done throughout by 
the resident veterinary surgeon, two stockmen and a clerk were 
employed. The writer, with the aid of the stockmen to steady 
the animals, inserted four thermometers, one into the rectum of 
each of four animals, the clerk noting the time when the first 
thermometer was in place. As soon as tlie first thermometer 
had been in one minute it was taken out by the veterinary 
surgeon, the reading announced to the clerk, shaken down, and 
inseited in the next, i.e,, the fifth in order of standing. The 
employment of the two stockmen was found to be absolutely 
neces.sary; their duties consistei of occasionally ** ncsing ” 
refractory animals, but more especially guarding against tlie lo.«s 
or breakage of thermometers by their being forced out during 
defecation. 

Inoculation , — ^At the time of inoculation, excluding the 
veterinary surgeon and the writer, five men were employed. 
Whilst the former was preparing his syringes and materials, his 
assistant, with two men and the clerk, took and recorded the 
temperatures. Before this was completed the veterinary' surgeon, 
with the aid of two men, started the inoculations, one man hold- 
ing the lamp, and the other holding the animal by the nose with 
a pair of ** bulldogs.*' As soon as the temperature taking was 
finished the two men whb had assisted at it were sent home, and 
the assistant helped the veterinary surgeon by filling and handing 
him the syringes as required. In the above manner it was found 
possible, without fuss or unduly exciting the animals, to inocu- 
late SO in just over the hour. 
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The above description of the securing and the inoculation of 
the animals may appear superfluous, but, in the writer's 
opinion, this method adopted from the sUirt, j-osuIUhI in t'ach 
animal being treated quickly, quietly and efficiently, and it 
not only saved much time in the long run, but tended lo 
eliminate the possibility of abnormal rises in temperature. 

Besults of First Test. — The first test showed that the herd 
in general was heavily infected, and, as might be expected, 
a heavier percentage of “reactors” among the milking cows 
than among the young stock. The j'esults obtained from the 
latter are given in Table 1. 

Table 1. — af Vanmj aiiH k 

No. Tent eel ... Ili8 

No. /■'uKued ... 71 Percentaye paxml ... fja.t 

No. Fallal ... 57 

Under \ year old ...4.5 por cont. passed... Averugo age in inoiitliM !> 

1 o)»rf itw/er 2 j/eoj"» (46) ... ().5.2 „ „ ... ., „ ,, 15 

2 wirf ?«Mf7er ii jyertj’S (47)... f)l „ „ ... ,, „ 

'A yearn old tml oner lib)... b'H'i „ ., ... ,. „ ,. ,Ha 

As soon as each batch of animals had been tested, those 
whicli pas.sed were immediately separated from the rest, and 
were sent to sheds or yards which had been thoroughly cleaned 
and di.sinfected beforehand, and which had held no live stock 
since the previous spring. 

Effect of the Test. — ^The effect of the test upon the reacting 
animals was most marked, and from close observation at the 
time, and from their subsequent history, it would appear that 
they suffered in direct proportion to the degree to which they 
were affected with tuberculo.?is. The cows in milk, and the 
recently Calved heifers, received the biggest setback. The 
reaction to the tuberculin, from a clinical point of view, 
appeared to be at its height at about the sixth hour (4 a.m.). 
The reacting animals had a distinctly hang-dog appearance, 
their coats were “ stary,” theif skin felt hidebound and hard 
and dry to the touch, their muzzles were hot, and in general 
the animals looked ill at ease. 

The immediate effect on the young stock was much less 
marked*, but for several weeks subsequent to the test the 
animals, which were previously in good condition, ceased to 
“do,” and in many cases actually lost in condition. The 
above observations were amply confirmed by the independent 
witness of the cowmen and stockmen in charge of the animals. 
The ill effects of the test on the reactors had completely dis- 
appeared three months after it had taken place. 
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It does appear that the tuberculin test in some way stii's 
up, and in some cases actually advances a stage, the progress 
of the disease in the animal. 

In no single case did the test appear to affect the health 
of the non-reacting animals. Herd owmers must, however, be 
prepared, even in herds free from tuberculosis, to expect a 
slight temporary falling off in the milk yield during and imme- 
diately subsequent to the testing of the cows, but this i.s 
attributable to the disturbance necessitated by the actual inocu- 
lation and temperature taking; and it is chiefly noticeable 
among the more excitable animals, and the heavy milkers. 

Results of Subsequent Tests. — ^Naturally, some anxiety was 
felt when all the animals in milk (or due to calve within six 
months), which had passed the test in the autumn of 1922, 
were du.e for re-testing in the spring of 1923. Of the 30 animals 
re-tested only two had to be rejected. A subsequent re-test 
in the autumn of 1923 showed again only two reactors, and 
this time out of 54 animals originally passed in 1922. 

In riew of the comparatively heavy infection at the begin- 
ning, the results of the subsequent re-tests may be considered 
satisfactory. 

It would appear that the presence of even so small a 
centage of reactors among animals which had passed the 
original test must be accounted for in one or another of the 
following ways : — 

(i) Even the most searching test is not infallible. 

(ii) The animals were infected from the buildings, or as i.= 

most likely, infection had already taken place at 
the time of the first test, but was of too recent 
occurrence to induce a reaction to inoculation with 
tuberculin* 

Milk Yield and Health of Reactors and ITon-Reactors. — As 

has already been stated, the immediate effect of the test upon 
reacting and non-reacting animals was sufficiently marked to 
cause notice, and a comparison of the subsequent health of the . 
two classes of animals is instructive. Observation suggested 
that the non-reacting animals carried more flesh for the same 
quantity of food than did the reactors, and this in turn sug- 
gested that the non-reactors fnight yield richer milk than that * 
given by reactors. In order to determine whether this was so, 
a comparison of milk yields and butterfats was made between 
the first 11 animals in the non-reacting herd, and 11 reacting 
animals of a corresponding age, and period of lactation, with 
the result shown in Table 2. 
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Table — Coniparmmaf JSwtteifat and MUk Ykld, June 17th, to 
0 anna r if 7th, i/AW. 
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The fact that the reacting cows over the period under review 
show a slightly higher daily average milk yield than tht! non- 
reactors is no criterion. As a matter of fact, taking all the 
animals throughout the year the non-reacting animals by no 
means lower the average of the rest. On the other hand* it is 
not intended to suggest that a non-reacting cow will yield more 
milk than a reactor, except that in the long run she will 
probably last longer. " 

One striking comparison between the reactors and the non- 
reactors' has impressed itself strongly upon the writer’s mind, 
■and has greatly increased his confidence in the efficacy -of the 
test, and that is the remarkable freedom of non-reacting 
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animals from minor ailments. During the past eighteen 
months no cases of chills, indigestion, stoppage, garget, milk 
fever, or repeated returning to the bull, have occurred in tlie 
“ free ” herd. Eetention of the foetal membrane, ivith all its 
attendant troubles, a more or less frequent occurrence among 
the reactors, appears to be a thing of the past. Finally, the 
after-effects of calving among the non-reacting animals are 
almost negligible. No matter how high the condition before 
calving the majority of reacting cows, as soon as the calf is 
removed and the serious business of heavy milk production 
begins, appear incapable for many ^yeeks of preventing the 
wasting of their own bodies at the expense of the milk pail. 
The non-reacting cows, however, appear not only to suffer less 
from the actual strain of calving, but are able to maintain 
their “ bloom ” without restricting their flow of millc. 

Disposal of Reacting Stock. — The results obtained from the 
■original test in 1922 created two very serious problems, 
namely : — 

(i) The disposal of the reacting animals. 

(ii) The rearing of tuberculosis-free calves from reacting 

animals whose stock it was desired to retain in the 
herd. 

The first problem was solved by a very thorough clinical exami- 
nation by the veterinary surgeon. All animals with suspicious 
udders or showing clinical signs of tuberculosis were imme- 
diately drafted out, and sent to the Icnacker. 

Rearing Osdves from Reacting Cows. — The second problem 
proved extremely difficult to solve owing to the sniprising lack 
of authoritative information on the subject. The first step 
taken was to remove from the caff pens all tite heifer calves 
which were under six months old. and which, consequently, 
had not been subjected to the . test. The pens were then 
thoroughly scrubbed, disinfected and lime-washed. At the 
same time additional pails were purchased, and were used for 
calf rearing only. 

It was next decided to take away all heifer calves at birth 
from their (reacting) dams, and to feed them on either whole 
milk from the non-reacting animals, or boiled milk and cod 
liver oil, the former from the reacting cows. 

This experiment, ' besides being in great disfavour among 
the cowmen, proved highly unsatisfactory. Although several 
■calves were reared in this manner, the majority of them, 
especially the smaller and weaker ones, developed on tlie 



aecojicl or third day wliat was thought to be contagious ' ‘ white 
scour.” Two calves died in spite of unremitting care and 
attention, and post mortem examinations of those showed 
them to be victims of septicaemia. Two other calves, as soon 
as they showed signs of scouring, were put back on to their 
dams, and the scouring stopped within twenty-four hours. 

This experience showed the inadvisability of witholding the 
colostrum from the calves, and appeared to be a practical con- 
firmation of the view that the first milk of the diun confers 
upon the newly-born a- imw-ov of resistance against ha<‘ierial 
infection. 

After the lack of success described aljovc, calves wcjvo loft 
wdth their dams for four days, as had been the usual ])ra<.*tico 
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of this at 9 months 
old 
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in the herd, and were then taken to the calf pens, where they 
were fed three times a day on a diet of boiled whole milk and 
cod liver oil, which was gradually changed to a home-made 
gruel as they grew older. 

The exact dieting of the calves from birth to the age of 
9 months is given in Table 8. 

At the age of 6-9 months the calves left the calf pens and 
were transferred to other farms to make room for new comers. 

Up to date 96 heifer calves have been successfully roared in 
the above manner. The rearing of the calves has been 
entrusted to an old cowman, who from experience has now- 
reduced the actual procedure to almost a fine art. The calves 
throughout have appeared to thrive and grow, and the glossy 
appearance of their coats (possibly produced by the cod liver 
oil) has often been remarked upon. 

Tw^o minor troubles only have manifested themselves. (lihe 
first appeared when an attempt was made to substitute a com- 
mercial brand of cod liver oil for the more expensive pure 
medicinal oil. The calves steadfastly refused to take the former. 
On several occasions the sudden change from .the dam’s milk 
to the cod liver oil diet has caused scouring, but this has been 
found rapidly curable by the use of the latest proprietary 
internal antiseptic. 

In the spring of 1923 the first six calves reared in the above 
manner were subjected to the tuberculin test, with the result 
that tw'o out of the six reacted; of the next 88 tested in the 
following autumn , all passed the test. It should be noted that 
the two which reacted to the test in the spring w'ere actually 
the first two calves reared on the lines shown in Table 3, and, 
consequently, at a time when the procedure was only in its 
experimental stage. 

In the autumn of 1928 there were tested, together with 
83 heifers reared on the cod liver oil method, 4 reared on the 
Grade-A method. These latter had been fed on milk from 
the ” free ” herd, and subsequently with gruel as in Table 8, 
and none of them reacted to the test. In order to demonstrate 
that the boiled milk and cod liver oil method of calf rearing 
is as good as the Grade-A method, the calves reared under 
these two systems were mixed together at the time of testing, 
and several independent judges were asked to distinguish 
them ■without success. 

It may be argued that it was unnecessary to resort to tlic 
cfid liver oil method when milk from non-reacting animals 
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was available. There were, however, three very valid reasons 
for its adoption. (1) The first was geographical — ^the Grade-A 
herd being nearly three miles from the calf pens. (2) There 
was a shortage of Grade-A milk, and an increasing demand for 
it had been acquired. (3) The chief reason was that the writer 
was anxious to obtain by the sale of Grade-A milk an imme- 
diate and tangible return for the money spent on the tuberculin 
test. 

The results obtained so far with the calves leads the writer 
to ha^ai’d the following conclusions : — 

(i) That it is quite practical consistently to rear non- 

reacting calves from reacting cows. 

(ii) That there is comparatively little risk of a calf con- 

tracting tuberculosis by being left on its reacting 
dam during the first four days of its life, jirovided 
there is no un soundness of her udder as far as can 
be ascertained by clinical examination. 

Pinal Conclusions and Suggestions. — ^It would appear 
possible to build up in a comparatively short space of time a 
herd free frO'm tuberculosis, provided that adequate and 
thorough preparations are made, and that’ each subsequent 
step is carried out with a rigorous attention to detail, both 
by the veterinary surgeon, and those in charge of the animals. 

From experience gained with the large number of animals 
dealt with during the past two years, the writer would suggest 
to owners of pedigree herds, in order to save themselves 
anxiety, disappointment, disillusionment, and money, that the 
initial steps -should start from the bottom (the calves) and not 
from the top. 

In a herd the greatest infection and susceptibility coincide 
with the time of greatest stress in the animal’s life, uniuoly, 
from the time it actually enters the milking shed after dro])ping 
its first calf. It is reasonable to suppose, therefore, that a 
lesser degree of infection exists among the calves and young 
heifers. 

Should encouraging results be obtained with these, the 
owner may be tempted to test his cows; if not, the latter 
should be left alone, and all efforts concentrated upon the 
progeny. The immediate separation of the non-reactors from 
the reactors, and the establishment of the former in buildings 
which have been thoroughly aired and disinfected, has proved 
successful in the writer’s case; nor does there appear to be 
■ much fear of infection from pasture which has remained 
unstocked through a winter. 
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The-danger of a “ flare up.” i.e., the sudden rouppeuraueo of 
the disease among animals considered to bo “free” — which 
has probably done more to discredit the tuberculin test than 
anything — can only be guarded against by the most scrupuloii.s 
and skilled application of the test, and the most accurate inter- 
pretation of the results obtained from it. The veterinary 
surgeon, and all his helpers, should be informed that the g(ja] 
is the creation, and the permanent establishment of a ‘‘ free 
herd,” not merely the thorough application of the Ministry of 
Health’s regulations. Unless this point is. particularly em- 
phasised, the cowman, in his anxiety to ensure the retention 
in the herd of a favourite cow, may be tempted to employ 
any of the ill-oonceived devices, which are all too well known, 
to achieve his object. By so doing, he not only thwarts the 
owner’s efforts, but intensifies the already difidoult task of the 
veterinary surgeon, and stores up prolonged trouble for him- 
self. The veterinary surgeon, too, who errs on the side of 
leniency in order not to offend the susceptibilities of the owner, 
must expect to meet with disappointment when carrying out 
subsequent tests. 

Two years may . be thought all too short a time to judge as 
to the permanency of the results obtained in the case under 
discussion. The writer, however, accepts the re'sults as the 
greatest encouragement to proceed on the same lines, even if 
there should be occasional setbacks — a- possibility that is 
recognised but not anticipated. 

Further, he wishes to emphasise the fact that in the above 
.description he is dealing with the subject entirely from the 
layman’s point of view. He does not wish to claim the intro- 
duction of anything startlingly new, but rather to set on record 
the results of two years’ work, with the hope that it may act 
as a guide to owners of pedigree herds. 

Apart from the public health point of view, he is convinced 
that the trouble and money expended have already been amply 
repaid by the improved general health of the animals in his 
charge. 
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SOME POINTS CONCERNING PIG- 
KEEPING. 

E. H. B. Jesse, 

Ajjricultuml Organiser, East Sussex. 

Ditkinu the past few years the hreecliug and feeding of jiigis 
lias probably received greater attention and arnnsi'd more- 
interest than any other bx’anch of farming, and if pigs have 
been kept on sound and economic lines they have returned ti 
good rate of interest on capital invested in tbom. It is trne 
that at the present time prices both for poi-k and bacon are 
comparatively low, and this has re-acted on breeding sows and 
young pigs, and the temporary depression has led to a tendency 
to dispose of breeding stock. 

There is no branch of farming which fluctuates more thau 
pig-keeping, and pig keepers, unless their work is combined 
with the production of other goods, must inevitably experience 
these periods of depression. An exceptional factor which has 
further tended to depress the price of pigs has been the large 
number of regulations which were necessarily enforced owing to 
the prevalence of foot-and-mouth disease. This has dislocated 
markets, and prices have consequently been low. Fluctuations 
in pig-keeping in the future, as in the past, are likely to eontiuin', 
but possibly not to such a marked degree as hitherto if the move- 
ment to erect bacon factories continues. The present temporary 
depression does not indicate the possibilities, or even the proba- 
bilities, of pig-keeping when systematically carried out over a 
number of years. 

Prices should not be judged on the returns from one year, but 
from a number of years. The pig keeper who has invested all 
his capital in pigs may not be in a position to wait for a 
favourable turn in tlie market, but at the same time it is not 
wise to commence pig-keeping imless allowance is made for these 
periodic depressions. 

A nixmber of small farms and holdings have sprixng ixp, 
devoted almost solely to the keeping of pigs, and in most eases 
such holdings have consisted almost entirely of grass land. 
There has, perhaps, been a tendency amongst certain of those 
who have recently commenced to keep pigs to imagine that there 
is some “ shox-t cut ” to success — ^that if they adopt the open- 
air system, or use feeding stuffs rich in vitamines, or iixelude 
in their rations a number of mineral substances, they %rill b§ 
able •successfully tpnm a pig farm. These are all factors of con- 
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siderable importance, but pig-keeping, like any ether branch ef 
farming, depends on a combination of these factoi's rather than a 
system which pushes any one of them to an extreme. 

As far as is practicable, the different points in this article 
are based on the practice followed at the East Sussex County 
Council Farm at Plumpton, and on observations made on otlier 
holdings where a number of different systems of pig-koeping 
are followed. 

Fluctuations in Prices. — ^With stock capable of increasing 
with such rapidity as pigs, prices must inovitahly fluctuate ovoi' 
wide limits; but, apart from the usual seasontil variations 
experienced, if the total sales and receipts are kept over a ])eriod 
of years, it is surprising how consistent they remain. As an 
example, the sales at the East Sussex County Council Farm 
during the year 1920-21 amounted to £1,484, the following 
year £1,981, and the following year £1,720. Dxiring that 
period -approximately the same number of breeding hows were 
kept, so that the total receipts over a 8-year period are vei’y 
consistent. For consistency they compare quite favourably with 
the returns from a herd of milking cows, and more than favour- 
ably with the returns from the com produced and potatoes 
grown. Dmring the year 1922-28 accurate accounts were kept 
of tlie amount and cost O'f food utilised. The cost was £1,279, 
and was made xip as follows : — 


2 tons 5 owt. 

Maize Meal 


£ s, 
8 

fL 

1 

1 ,, 15 „ 

Maize Gluten 


n> a 

i) 


Butter Beans 


1 ir> 

1 

68 „ 6 „ 

Sharps 


m 8 

0 

7 ,1 3 ,, 

Meat Meal 


1115 8 

<) 

10 „ 

•Wheat ,,, 


4 0 

0 

41 gal. 

Cod Liver Oil 


7 17 

2 

2 tons 3 cwt. 

Fat 


G8 11 

4 

H „ 

Fish Meal 


3 B 

3 

H ” » 

Mangolds 


IB 0 

3 

36 „ 11 „ 

Bai'ley Meal 


383 15 

0 


Greenmeat 


0 10 

0 

26 „ 12 „ 

Potatoes 


G6 10 

0 

16 „ 

Dried Yeast 


10 2 

0 


Palm Kernel Meal 


0 18 

9 

3840 gal. 

Whey 


in 0 

0 

1 doz. 

Patent Food 


0 1 

10 

2i owt 

Dried Milk 


6 0 

0 

36 churns 

Separated Milk 


3 12 

0 




£1,270 r> 

li 


• It was found that the work I'elative to pig-keeping necessitated 
labour equivalent to IJ men. It should not he assumed, how- 
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ever. Ihut the ditfereuco between the cost of food and labour 
and the sales is an indication of the profit which may bo made. 
Although during the period the capital value of the herd increased 
considerably, it is quite possible that dm-ing a year of depressed 
prices the sales may barely meet the expenditure. 

Open-Air Fig-Keeping. — ^It has been pointed out that no one 
factor 'in pig-keeping is likely to ensure success, but there is 
little reasoii to doubt that there has been no single factor of 
gi'eater importance during recent years in connection with the 
breeding and feeding of pigs than the increased tcudoncy to give 
them a more natural open-air life than foniu'rly. At the same 
time it may not be desirable always to adhere solely to thi,s 
system. On the average farm or holding where buildings and 
stios are available, it would be uneconomic not to utilise them 
fully. Beginners at pig-keeping are usually more successful when 
breeding and rearing on the open-air system than when using 
sties. Fresh air and sunshine are, of course, as vital, to the 
pig as to any other class of farm animal, and the outdoor system 
makes these essentials more easily accessible than does a system 
dependent on the use of sties. Again, the open-air system usually 
enables pigs to obtain green food and incidentally those elusive 
substances, vitamines, which have loomed so largely in the pig 
keeper’s mind during recent years. At the same time mineral 
matter, often deficient in the ration of the sty-fed pig, is usually 
easily obtained by pigs running in the open air. Fig. 1 shows a 
herd of breeding sows run on the open-air system at the County 
Council Farm, Plumpton. 

Fig-Keeping in Woods. — ^This system has recently, and 
possibly more in East Sussex than in many counties, been largely 
practised, and its success justifies the contentions advanced by 
those who advocate it. It is, of course, reasonable to expect that 
a system of pig-keeping which so nearly approaches the natural 
conditions of the ancestral animal should be successful. 

The most important api’gnment to be urged against this system 
is undoubtedly the loss of manurial value of the food. The 
value of pig manure is widely appreciated on the farm and its 
loss amongst the underwood is a factor of no small importance ; 
but on the other side the factors in favour of keeping pigs in 
woods are so great that in the writer’s opinion they ovexweigh 
the loss of manurial value. From observations at the County 
Farm and elsewhere, he is strongly of opinion that, other con- 
ditions being equal, pigs having a moderate run of woodland are 
invariably healthier and do better than those kept in other 




Fia. 1. — Groups of Sows at the East Sussex County Council Kami, rimnpion. run on tlic 
• ' open-air s3’-steni. 



Fig. 2.— Poor Grass Land improved by Basic Slag on the right, iinti’cated on the lefi . Tin* 
growth of White Clover coincides exactly with the trade of the manure distriliulor. 


Fkj. B. —A gi’ou]) of Gilts before farrowing. 



Fm. 4. — The same Gills with their lillers before v;eaniug. 
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conditions. The shade alEorded in the sumiuor uud the e(|ual)lo 
temperature prevailing are factors of the very greatest impor- 
tance, whilst during the winter period the shelter afforded by 
the wood induces pigs to leave their houses when but for this 
shelter they would remain in their huts or hovels. 

Again, in the woodland there is no necessity to ring the piga, 
BO that they obtain a considerable quantity of mineral and 
protein matter. On .the other hand a number of novices have 
wrongly imagined that pigs kept in woods find tlioro the greater 
part of their food. They may do so under exceptional cireum- 
. stances for a very short period during the antnnm months, but 
if success is to. be obtained from this system rogitlar rations 
must be provided. It is most interesting to note that, 
although the acreage of wood in question is small, there is very 
little tendency indeed for the pigs to wanddr from it. Other than 
the natural fence, no fencing of any kind oj’ description is used. 
The gilts and sows lie in an open hovel and have free access 
to the wood. It is considered a matter of importance after 
gilts and sows have farrowed, if they have been kept on this 
system, 'to restrict their range shortly after farrowing, otherwise 
the young pigs do not seem to obtain a regular supply of milk, 
and suffer in consequence. It is also desirable for the sows or 
gilts to farrow in a shed and not in the wood. . 

Pig-Keeping on Restricted Areas of Grassiand.— Although 
the pig is an animal which can utilise rough poor land, it is 
a mistake to think that pigs do not appreciate and benefit from 
good grassland, and the better the grassland and herbage the 
better will be the breeding sows and their oflfepring. The writtw 
has invariably found that on grassland which has been improved 
the breeding stock do not need any addition of mineral matter 
and. thrive well on a balanced ration provided that the necessary 
amounts of protein, carbohydrates and fat aro available. 
Undoubtedly mineral matter plays a most important part in con- 
nection with the rearing of young stock, iind there is no cheaper 
way of supplying it either to pigs or other stock than by a dressing 
of slag and kainit on pasture land. Fig. 2 shows part of a 
field which has been ’improved, and it. has been found that the 
improved parts are as attractive to pigs as to any other class 
of stock. 

On a number of small holdings devoted almost entirely to 
pigs there is often a considerable waste of grass and also of 
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the manure produced by the pigs. Liming of such enclosures 
does not seem to benefit them so much as might be expected. 
It appears to render the nitrogen from the manure more easily 
available and to encourage, rather than to cheek, the rankness 
of such over-stocked pig land. On the other hand a dressing of 
slag and kainit undoubtedly tends to check this rank growth. 

The degree of immunity of pigs to diseases associated with 
dirty conditions is proverbial, but it is certain that much of the 
loss amongst sty-bred pigs is due to such diseases, and it is 
a matter of no small importance for the pig-keeper on a restricted 
range of grass land to consider how long it will be before these 
restricted areas become “ sick of pigs.” Unless they are im- 
proved by tbe addition of mineral matter they undoubtedly tend 
* to become deficient in minerals, and must almost certainly become 
infested with parasites of various kinds. 

In the County of East Sussex many thousands of Eomney 
Marsh sheep are brought inland from the Marshes. They are 
renowned for their hardiness and their value for utilising rough 
grass land. They feed well on grass land where pigs have been 
run, and it is undoubtedly a most economic combination to 
stock such grass land with sheep during the winter months. 

Sty Feeding and Breeding of Pigs. — ^In the western counties 
on dairy farms sty-feeding and breeding of pigs has been practised 
most successfully for years, indeed it is doubtful whether for 
practical fattening purposes a more ideal system could be found 
than the sty-feeding of pigs on whey and barley meal. This 
ideal combination of food has undoubtedly helped to produce 
much of the famous Wiltshire bacon, and generally on such 
dairy farms where dairy by-products are available, many of the 
difGiculties experienced in connection with sty-fed pigs do not 
arise. Dairy by-products seem to supply the necessary mineral 
and other matter, so that it is chiefly on the cottage holding 
and on the fann where dairy produce is not available that sty- 
fed pigs thrive least. It is undoubtedly more difdcult to rear 
and breed pigs when confined to sties than when kept on the 
open-air system, but the writer is still of opinion that sties, 
where available, should be used, though the rations fed to such 
pigs must be more varied and of a miore generous nature than 
those fed to pigs running in the. open. 

Condition of Glilts and Sows Before Farrowing. — ^There 
appears to exist amongst a wide class of pig breeders an idea 
that breeding pigs should be kept in what is popularly termed 
“ store ” condition before farrowing; but it does not generally 
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seem to be appreciated that if the best results are to be obtained 
from breeding sows they must be in such a condition as to enable 
them to produce an abundant supply of milk for their litters. 
Pig. 8 shows a group of gilts at the County Farm, Plumpton. 
A number of pig keepers were of opinion that they were in too 
high a condition, but results and not opinions should ’simely be 
the guiding factor in deciding such a question. Seven gilts wore 
farrowed ’down, including those shown in the illustration. They 
had all been similarly fed and were in identically the same con- 
dition. The 7 gilts farrowed down during the winter months were 
not supplied with any dairy by-product, and successfully reared 
50 young pigs. Pig. 4 shows the gilts with their various Utters 
just before weaning. It will be noted that despite the winter 
season the young pigs are big, alert and vigorous, and con- 
siderably above the average size of such pigs usually reared 
dm'ing the winter. There is no more wasteful form of pig-farming 
than to keep sows and gilts in an under-fed condition. It is 
useless to imagine that generous feeding after the young pigs 
ai'e born can remedy insufficient nutrition before farrowing. It 
is of the greatest importance, however, that the condition sViail 
be that of “ fitness ” rather than of “fatness,” and that the 
ration used should contain a high proportion of protein. Oumers 
of heavy milMng cows do not generally allow their dry cows to 
get into “ store ” or poor condition; they realise that if high 
records are to be obtained the cow must be in good condition 
before calving. The same undoubtedly applies, but has not been 
generally recognised, in connection with pig-breeding and feeding. 
The ration generally used on the County Parm for in-pig gilts 
consists of 10 per cent, of meat meal, 60 per cent, of sharps, and 
30 per cent, of barley meal; and although a large number of 
other rations and combinations have been tried it is still con- 
sidered to be one of the most economic and satisfactory rations 
that can be used, always provided that the ingredients are of 
good quality. 
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NOMENCLATURE OF GRASSES AND 
CLOVERS. 

PROli’ESSOR R. G. BtAI’DEDON, M.A., 

Welsh Plant Breeding Station, Aberystwyth. 

A coNSiDEUABLB amoiiiit of confusion occurs us the result of 
the nuuierouH descriptive terms that are often applied to grasses 
and clovers. It is nmch to be desired, therefore, that the terms 
in common use sliould bo reduced to a minimum, and that these 
terms slioidd be defined as accurately as possible, and each only 
used in its proper connection. 

It is the purpose of tliis article to endeavour to give as precise 
a moaning as possible to those terms which i(. is dosirablo shoxdd 
be retained and generally used. 

Nationality and Strain. — ^The majority of grasses and clovers, 
being cross-pollinating plants, do not attain to the same state of 
purity as crops like oats and wlioat. It is none the loss a fact 
that sued obtainod from any particular source is likely to give 
rise to ])lunts which, although differing widely amongst them- 
selves, in the aggregate do conform to some general group 
characteristic. Thus the herbage produced on a jjlot sown with 
ono lot of seed may have cpiite different genoral chai’acteristics 
from that developed on a plot sown with another lot. 

It is customary to speak of a group of plants conforming to 
some general characteristic as constituting a strain, and ;it is 
in this connection that “ strain ” has come to be applied to 
grasses and clovers. Thus “ strain ” does not imply the same 
high state of purity, or the ability to breed absolutely true, us 
the term “ variety ” in wheat or oats. 

The “ nationality ” of a sample refers to the country whore 
it was grown for seed, and as applied to herbage plants must 
not be taken necessarily to have any profound significance. It 
so happens, however, in the ease of red clover and of several 
grasses, e.g., cocksfoot, that seed grown in certain countries does 
tend to give rise to plants conforming to ceifiain salient 
characteristics which can be definitely anticipated. This is true 
in a marked degree of Italian red clover, Ameiican mammoth red 
clover — and indeed of most of the nationalities of red clover, 
and of Danish, French and New Zealand cocksfoot. 

In these cases ” nationality ” and “ strain ” are practically 
sjoaonymous, and hence of course the importance and value to 
the farmer of the nationality clause in the Seeds Act. 
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It has come about also that lociil strains have beou gi\'eu 
district names. We hear, for instance, of Hampshu’e sainfoin, 
Montgomery red clover, Oxfordshire red clover. Vale of Chvyd 
red clover and the like, and all that is definitely implied (and 
practically guaranteed; by such descriptions is that the parthnilar 
parcel of seed so referred to was grown in the district stated. 
The point here to be emphasised is that descriptions such as the 
above do not necessarily imply a guarantee of auy sort as to 
strain. The Hampshire sainfoin might be giant French “ once- 
grown,” or it might' be a fine and persistent strain of ” old 
English.” The Montgomery red clover might be Chilian seed 
” once-grown ” in Montgomery, or it might bo a fine extra 
late and persistent strain grown for generations in Montgomery. 
We see then that locality descriptions may mean everything or 
nothing as to ” strain,” and it should become custonuiiy to 
qualify the locality description by the description of the strain 
which the parcel of seed represents. It will, therefore, be 
desirable to endeavour to give a description of those strains of the 
chief herbage plants which are at present commercial com- 
modities, and to select from amongst the numerous descriptive 
phrases in common use those which are the most applicable 
and definite in their meaning. 

First, however, it is necessary to settle what certain of the 
descriptive terms should mean, viz. : ” stock seed,” “ wild or 
indigenous,” and ” harvest year.” 

Stock Seed. — ^In the production of the seed of roots and 
vegetables great precautions are usually taken to ensure the 
purity of “ stock ” seed— that is to say of the seed which will 
be employed to sow the larger area for the production of pure 
seed for distribution. 

It is uirfortunate that in so far as gj'asses and clovers are 
concerned but little attention has been paid in the past to the 
question of stock seed. The term may, however, be used in 
the same sense as when applied to roots and vegetables. 

Wild or Indigenous. — ^The terms “ wild ” or ” indigenous ” 
as applied to seed have been used to indicate that the seed has 
been harvested from old permanent grasslands or fr'om waste 
places. 

The term “ wild ” as applied to white clover has been in irse 

for a n^her of years, and it is now generally realised that 

wild white clover is a definite strain. Wild I’ed clover is also 

to a^linuted extent a commerdal commodity. Quite recently 

wild or indigenous cocksfoot and some other wild grasses have 

also found their way on to the market. 

* 
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A distinction has been made between ordinary wild white clover 
and “ once-grown ” wild white clover, and tHs is a distinction 
that should always be adhered to by vendors and insisted upon 
by purchasers, the more so since “ wild ” seed of sundry grass 
species is taking its place alongside wild white clover. “ Wild ” 
as applied to seed has been taken to imply, and should only be 
applicable to, seed actually harvested from old permanent swards 
or from waste places. The term as thus defined has a very real 
strain significance and indicates that the seed is likely to give 
rise to plants which will be far more persistent and aggressive 
under conditions of competition than non-wild seeds. 

“ Once-grown ” wild seed is seed that has been harvested 
from a ley sown down with stock seed obtained direct from an 
old permanent sward. Seed harvested from such a ley and again 
sowp to develop a seed-producing ley would give rise not to 
“ once-gi'own ” but to “ twice-grown ” seed. The term “ once- 
grown ” is therefore only applicable to the direct and first 
generation progeny of permanent sward seed, but unfortunately 
the term is by no means always used in this correct sense, 
" twice-grown ” or “ three-times grown ” seed being on 
occasion referred to as “ once-grown ” or sometimes even as 
“wild”! 

In this connection the writer would suggest the desirability of 
the word “ wild ” only being used to refer to seed actually 
harvested from old permanent swards, and “ indigenous ” being 
used when suppHes of seed derived from an “ indigenous ” stock 
are developed by a process of growing on. Thus wild white 
clover would retain its definite meaning and would be applicable 
only to old sward seeds. “ Once-grown ” wild white clover should 
then be referred to as “ once-grovm ” indigenous white clover. 

In the ease of grasses like cocksfoot the wild or indigenous 
seed on the market will seldom, if ever, have been taken direct 
from old sward or waste places, but will always have been once 
or more grown on. It should therefore be referred to as 
“ indigenous,” “ once-grown,” “ twice-grown,” etc., as the case 
may be.* 

This would be a valuable distinction in the ease of perennial 
ryegrass — ^the seed cleaned from wild white clover harvested in 
Kent would legitimately be described as “ wild perennial rye- 

* The above distinction between **wild” and ‘‘indigenous” would be 
valuable even if “indigenous” were taken merely to imply “grown on” 
without any qualification as to the number of generations* * 
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grass,” while that gi'own on from selected' indigenous stocks 
would be indigenous perennial rye^ass.” • 

Note. — ^The evidence so far available suggests that there can 
be little or no objection to “growing on” wild seeil — provided 
reasonable precautions are taken to isolate the growing-on leys — 
and (or) by methods of control to bring them to flower at a 
different date to adjoining fields. It must be lemembered, how- 

. ever, that old sward conditions will have made for a selective 
influence in favour of plants of marked persistency, while the 
taking of seed from young leys lends to exert an influence in 
the opposite direction. + It is tlierefore very desirable that 

“ once-grown ” seed of a persistent idant like wild white 
clover or a persistent indigenous strain of rye grass or cocksfoot 
should not be taken in the first harvest year — but always deferretl 
until the second or, preferably, the third or fourth harvest year — 
and that stock seed should always be obtained from an old sward 
in the case of ‘‘ wild plants, and from carefully isolated and re- 
selected stock seed areas in the case of indigenous ” plants. Thus 
“once-grown” wild seed is ahvays to be. preferred to. “twice- 
grown,” and the same is true of indigenous seed, unless there is 
some very definite assurance that the methods of seed production 
employed have been based on sound scientific' principles. 

Harvest Year. — The ‘‘ harvest year/' /.c., year in which seed 
is taken, is of great importance, not only in the case f>f the 
persistent wild strains but also in the ease of other persistent 
strains — such as old English sainfoin and the late-flowering red 
clovers. In the opinion of the present writer stock send of old 
.Englisli s'ainfoin and of the more persistent late-flowering red 
elpvers should always he taken from leys that have been clown 
for the greatest possible number of years, and, when possible, 
seed for distribution should be taken subsequently to the first 
harvest year. 

It is urged that it should become a common practice to refer 
to the harvest year in the descriptions that accompany seeds for 
sale. The writer would be prepared to give more per pound for 
seed of once-grown indigenous white clover harvosted in tho 
third han^est year than for seed from the same ley harveshid 
in the first harvest year, and more for Montgomery red clover 
harvested in the second harvest year from stock seed ofl a ley 
four years old than for Montgomery red clover harvested in the 
first or even the second harvest year from stock seed harvested 
in a first harvest year. 

There can be little doubt that as the question of strain and 
methods of seed production in relation to strain become better 

* Wild White Clover and Indigenous grasses normally tend to flower 
later than their commercial counterparts. 

t See also Stapledon, R. a. : Strains of Herbage Plants, in the Year B(Jok 
of the Essex branch of the National Farmers’ Union, 1024-. 
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undei’Htood, Ihore will 1 )g an incroaHing doiuand Inr 
grown Heed, jiofc oxily of indigenous white clover but of nmucroiis 
indigoiioiiK gi’ussos, -uud that those farmers wlwv take the wisest 
procautious to safeguard the purity of tlioir stocks will obtain the 
best prices for thoir seed. The purchasers, however, slum Id be 
informed precisely what those precautions have been, as applied 
both to the seed of distribution and to the stock seed. 

Definite Strains of Herbage Hants. — Apart from the dis- 
tinctions hoiweon wild white clover and while or Dutch clover 
wliich are now generally realised, and tho important distijictions 
that can he made in respect of rod (dovor, at present “ strain ” 
has not attained to great significanco in relation kt herbage 
pl.ants. It is evident, however, that the tinre is not far distant 
when various sti-aias having definite properties will ])e available 
in the case of numerous s])eeies. It is much to be hoped that such 
strains when made .available will be accurately defined in tonus 
of important agricultural properties such as persistency, loafihess, 
suitability for hay. or pasture conditions, and the like. The need 
for clear definition devoid of all ambiguity is well exemidified by 
tho confusion that obtains relative to red clover, concerning 
which species -tho following notes may be fonnd useful. 

Bed Clover . — Tire cultivated red clover’s fall into two groups — 
the early 'flowering and tho lale-floworing. These two gi’nnps are 
as distinct from each other as are ■winter and spring oats, and 
each group contains a- number of more or less clearly defined . 
strains. All cultivated red clovers should be referred to as cither 
(1) broad red (=the early red clovers). O'!’ (2) late-flowering red. 
Late-flowering red clover is often known as single-cut cowgi-ass, 
but since “ cowgniss ” is frequently used with reference to 
broad red clover it woiild be a great gain if tho ambiguous word 
“ cowgrass ” could be entirely dropped, when such descriptive 
terms as “ giant hybrid cowgrass,” also meaningless, would fall 
into disuse. 

It -is not necessary here to give detailed particulars of the 
various strains of broad red clover and of late-flowering red 
clover.* It may be stated, however, that the former group con- 
stitutes those strains which are more definitely biennial, floAvar 
eai’ly, aftermath well, produce a considerable amount ofiteep in 
the autumn of the seeding year and come into hmmanco com- 

* See Stapledon, R. G., and Williama, E. D., “ Red Ulover,” tliie Journal, 
Vol. SXX, p. 239; Williams, R. D., “Red Clover,” Bull. H. No. 1, Welsh 
Plant Breeding Station ; and Williama, E. T>., “ Strains of Red Clover,” a 
Paper read at the Alierystwyth meeting of the Agrionitnral Education 
Assooiation, see Agricnltural Progress, Vol. I, 1924, p. 50. * 
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paratively early in’ the spring of the first harvest year. They are 
not as a rule persistent. The late-flowering group consists of 
those strains which flower late, do not aftermath as well as the 
broad reds, produce less in the. autumn of the seeding year and 
start growth later in the spring of the first harvest year. Thc-y 
are, however, more persistent than the broad reds. Oortuiu 
strains are extea late to flower, extra close gi-owing in the early 
spring, and exceptionally persistent. Such a strain is, for 
instance, the Montgomery red (using “ Montgomery ” in the 
strain sense). A strain of this sort should therefore bo described 
as “ Montgomery extra late-flowering red clover," if the seed 
was harvested in Montgomery ; while if the seed in question liad 
been grown in Essex from stock seed obtained from Montgomery 
it should be described as “ Montgomery extra late-flowering red 
clover once-grown in Essex,” and particulars as to the haiwest 
year of both the stock seed and the distribution seed added. 

In conclusion, it seems desirable strongly to urge farmers, seed 
growers and seed merchants alike to insist upon the adoption of 
a standard nomenclature as applicable to seeds, methods, and 
places of seed production, for unless this is done tlie confusion 
will become intolerable, and the benefits resulting from the pro- 
duction of relatively pure and impj'oved strains will be largely 
lost to the agricultural industry as a whole. 

• * , * n, * » ■ 

AN EDUCATIONAL EFFORT AT AN 
AGRICULTURAL SHOW. 

A. Allsbbeook, B.Se. (Edin.), E.S.L, E.L.A.S. 

In view of the preparations now being made by agrienltural 
societies for the show season, it may perhaps be useful to' give 
some account of an efiort made by the Three Counties Boeicry 
last year, at their show at Malvern, to interest the rising gi'nera- 
tion in the importance of agriculture to the nation. 

Arising from a chance suggestion made at a meeting by the 
Hon. Mrs. Wilmot, of Earl’s Oroome, near Worcester, who is 
herself a keen agriculturist and a practical and successful small 
holder, the Council of the Society offered to give facilities for the 
attendance of children from the elementary schools in the Three 
Counties (Gloucestershire, Herefordshire, and Worcestershire), 
provided that they were accompanied by their teachers, and that 
some effort was made to make the visit instructive as w'ell as 
entertaining. The result was as interesting as it was unexpected. 

It was thought probable that perhaps 200 or 800 children would 
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attend, but no fewer than 1,000 children from IB schools, mainly 
of course in the neighbourhood of Malvern, attended the show in 
this way. 

OaroEiil preparations were made for their recoption and 
iustrnctiou. In the first place, the approval and co-operation of 
the County Council and of the Board of Education were sought 
and readily obtained. After a discussion of the matter with the 
Inspector of the Board of Education, a proposal was submitted 
to headquarters to the effect that the visit should bo allowed to 
count as school attendance, and this proposal was approved. 
This is a matter of no small importance as it makes much differ- 
ence to the outlook of the teachers and of the county authorities 
with regard to such a visit, having in view the education grant. 
At the same time the County Director of Education was con- 
sulted, and he readily gave every facility for the necessary 
organisation from the County Coimcil standpoint. He Mndly 
arranged for a meeting of the teachers who had signified their 
willingness to attend the show and bring their ohildi'en, and in 
other ways made matters easy for, the society’s representative to 
whom the work of organisation was entrusted. The latter mt't 
the teachers and gave them jjartieulars of the proposed pro- 
granmio to be followed and of the general idea in the mind of 
the coimcil as to the working of the scheme and the instruction 
of the scholars. 

This, meeting was well attended and evidently greatly appre- 
ciated by the teachers, to whom the idea was entirely new, and 
some of whom were not well versed in agricultural matters: 
Eurther, a detailed itinerary was. drawn up, with short notes 
upon the matters of interest to be specially noted at the various 
places to be visited. Thus in turn the children were taken to 
see the stands both of the local and of the more widel.y known 
dealers in and makers of farm implements ; this was followed by 
a visit to the very interesting exhibits of the Malvern Public 
Health Committee and the Women’s Institutes. The flower 
show, working dairy, seed, cake and manure firms followed; a 
glimpse was afforded of the opportunities offered overaeas b.y the 
Canadian Government, and then the groups of children went on 
to see the stock. 

With regard to the latter, brief descriptions of tho principal . 
purposes of the breeds exhibited had been prepared and printed 
and put up at the ends of the sheds, and each teacher was pro- 
vided with a copy of these particulars. It may be of interest 
to quote one or two examples : — 
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Hebepobds. — A beef breed, classed with, the black Aberdeen- 
Augus as the best for that purpose. The young cattle come to 
maturity very early. Haidy, and very popular in America (North 
and South), South Africa and Australia. 

Shobthoens. — ^There are two types — the beef and the dairy 
Shorthorn — and this is thus a dual-x^urpose bieeil. The vast 
majority of ordinary cattle in England me cross (or xDartJy-bred) 
Shorthorns. Largely exported to North and South Ainorica. 

Jbeseys. — Share with the Guernsey the pride of jdace as a butter 
producer. A native of the Channel Isles, whose the noruial stock 
varies from 11,000 to 12,000 head. Very popular everywhere that 
climate suits. The milk contains a common average of 6 per cent* 
butter fat. Much hardier than commonly sui^posed. 

Dextbes. — The smallholder’s cow. Tlieie wonderful little c/ittle 
are about as hardy as goats, and the best of the breed are excellent 
milk producers. The smallholder and the farmer with poor grass- 
land should give consideration to this breed. The cows cross parti- 
cularly well with other breeds for beef or milk production. 

It was not thought desirable to limit in any way the time which 
the children should spend at the show, because it was felt that 
they would be disappointed if they had to leave before the usual 
show-ring attractions took place. Their attendance was, however, 
confined to the second and third 'days, with a view of keeping the 
ground free during the judging day. It was felt by the Council 
’ that some charge ought to be made, and they fixed the amount 
at 3d. per head, provided that tickets were applied for and 
obtained beforehand, so as to avoid crowding at the turn-stiles. 
The teachers themselves were presented with complimentary 
tickets. 

T^ere is no doubt that the whole experiment was thoroughly 
justified by its success. As has already been mentioned, over 
1,000 children attended, and that they really learnt something 
was put to the proof by the private offer by the Society’s represen- 
tative who organised the visit, of prizes of one guinea and half 
a guinea for the best essay on the Importance of Agriculture to 
England, open to scholars who attended the show. Each teacher 
was asked to submit the best one or two of the essays written 
by his or her pupils, and these picked essays were then sent to 
the donor of the prizes for final adjudication. They were extra- 
ordinarily well done and clearly showed that the teachers had 
spent both time and trouble in bringing home to their scholars 
the lessons to be derived from their visit to the show. Per- 
mission was obtained to publish the prize-winning essays, and 
one is reproduced here. 

^ The first prize was won by Dorothy Davies, aged 18, of Leigh 
Sinton School, whose essay Vas as follows 
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iXgncuJiiire is the oldest iudustiy in llie ^\oi‘ld and at 2)refloi»t 
the most important, liight np to Uie niid<lIo aj^os, agriculture 
foruiOLl the chief occupation of tiie pBopJe, every man growing 
enough for himself and his family. Jiul when manufactures came 
to England, factories and louns sprang up and j et-ple N*ft the 
villages to go to the towns, leaving less people to cuiti\ate the land, 
but swelling the numher that inoded the country folk to supply 
food for them. People still leave the villages every your, and the 
population of the coiintryKide is (leci easing, so that we find the 
majority of England’s people in the towns. 

Yet, do these town-people consider, when they come to admiie 
the br*auties of the couniiyside at holiday-tin.e, t})at they owe all 
they have to the country and the farcfe s, that tlvur cloth imi:, food 
and shoes came in the first pliiee from the countryside'^ Do they 
thiadc either that the raw materials for the factoiies they work in 
cojae from the faimiers of Mnglaml and other, countries, and that 
the farmers aie really the foundation of a great many industries? 
The wool anti cotton and leather all ]>ri>vi(lo raw matvwials for 
manufactures, and tlie animals and vegetables, fruits and corn, 
provide food for those who work at the manufactures. 

But if the whole of England was laid out for agriculture and 
cultivated ])i*oi)erly, it would not supply enough food for the needs 
of Englaiurs great po])ulation. Agriculhue is not so simple as it 
looks, and men luust study hard if they wish to know all about it. 
All fa.vniers ai'o not agriculturists, l.ut they help to grow food for 
the towns])eople. f:>on.e farii ers found thr.t last season the whe/it 
did not pay back very well, and tu'e not growing so Touch. 

It can easily be said of England that she is one of the foremost 
countries in the production of good, fine, standard breeds of cattle, 
and her sheep aie very fine, some lireeds being unrivalled. Pigs 
and poultry, too, often gain high awards. 

Just to show what can be drne in these and other res]iecis and 
to keep up the proud interest in agriculture and stock-bree.Hng, 
shows are held and awards offered for Die finest animals. To culti- 
vate the land well and to be able to look after his animals a farmer 
must pursue the new and U])-to-date methods Unit men are 
continually .inventing, all to belter agricultu e, and he iTiay learn 
those methods at a show. 

Here men meet horn all ever the coun'ry lo esiiibit their 
machinery and animals and show Iheii* new methods rne item of 
the^ Three Counties Show, given great attention, was clean milking, 
which showed great iinproveirent (u the ordinary method. It 
showed how to prevent the deaths of so mnny childien from drink- 
ing unseeming, .filthy milk, that was really full of gorms. It told 
how a dairy should be kept, and expounded some men on the way 
they UTilked covrs with their filthy hands. 

At a show like this all the be.4 of everything is Axhibited. 
Farmers find new sorts of vegetables, new bieeds of cattle, frush 
kinds of poultry, and flower-f anciei s invent different kinds of 
brightly-hued flowers, Hew inventions in the shape of machinery 
are shown, and other countries exhibit their produce rn a small 
scale. At the Gr^at Show a good ^ deal about Canada could have 
been learnt by looking at a covered-over stall, cnlled ‘ Canada's 
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Productions/ where everything grown in Canada was represented 
by a small piece of each. 

Another thing that attracted many was a man lecturing on 
bees, who showed several hives of bees, and he himself was covereLi 
with them till he was hardly discernible. 

I had never seen such beautiful cuttle, sheep and pigs, poultry 
and goats, horses and fldwers, as I saw there. IVlonstrous laulls and 
cows were shown, and the wool on some of the sheep was three or 
four inches deep, while others’ wool was like line silken hair that 
curled beautifully. 

There were a great many other attractions, all interesting, and, 
on the whole, I am sure the show did a great deal of good, and 
besides interesting people taught them as well.” 

Two or three gems from the writers of unsuccessful essays 
are worth quoting. They were given in the Worcester Herald. for 
10th August, 1928. For example, one boy of 14 years wrote : — 

“ Nowadays the school children have a gl•e^•t many more chances 
to learn than their glrandparents, ov even their parents. When 
the children come running in and say that they are going to the 
Three Counties Show with the school, the old grandfather murmurs : 

* We never had such treats in our time at school. ’ No I the educa- 
tional point of view is different now from what it was in those 
days. Teachers of to-day think that their pupils can learn better 
if they see what they are being instinicted about. If children see 
an3rfching that interests them in their early life, they generally keep 
it in their mind’s eye, and perhaps in later years try to improve 
upon it.” 

Another boy of 13 years wrote : — 

” The modern farmer is an Atlas up-to-date, bearing the world 
upon his shoulders. He is* head of the world’s larder, always striv- 
ing to keep it well stocked to meet the needs of a great community. 
He cultivates the soil, he gets good crops by t^aveful selection of 
his seeds beforehand, and in various other ways helps on the work 

• of agriculture. In the late Stone Age tools were scarce, and people 
were few; therefore, a barren wilderness resulted. The British 
Isles are surrounded by water, and they depend entirely upon the 
Colonies for food. The farmers do not grow enough to feed the 
nation.” 

Just a final quotation from the paper by a 12-year-old girl : — 

“ There was a lovely new geranium called Fascination, and it 
would be a funny world if God had not made any flowers.^’ 

In addition to the facilities offered to the elementary schooln, 
somewhat similar opportunities were afforded by the Council to 
the scholars at the Malvern College and the many other large 
schools for which Malvern is famous. There are some 2,000 
children attending such schools in Malvern, and the Council 
allowed the scholars to come to the show at* any time* at half 
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price. That Ihis concoBsion was appreciated was shown by the 
fact that at one time there were on the show ground no 
fewer than 600 boys from the College alone. Parties of these 
boys wore organised at their own request,- and they wore taken 
round the ground by well-known agricultural experts, who took 
pains to make their visit of real value. 

For the reassurance of show authorities who may contemplate 
following the tThree Counties Society’s lead, it may he mentioned, 
first, that a very substantial sum accrued to the Society in gate- 
money, and secondly, that never was there any trouble through 
over-crowding or otherwise as a result of the visit of the children. 

*»«<»•• 

METHODS OF ORCHARD SOIL 
MANAGEMEl^T. 

Eenbst M. Bbab. 

Previous to the wiu- the orchards of England, with very few 
exceptions, fell into two classes : — ^those under clean cultivation 
and those under permanent grass. These two main divisions 
still hold good, but the scarcity of labour during the war years, 
and its high cost since, have induced growers to make alterations 
in their methods of management. Many more orchards have 
gone down to grass, and various new methods of dealing with 
the herbage have been introduced. ‘ In most of the orchards 
which are still under clean cultivation new methods of 
tillage have been adopted for reasons of economy. In different 
orchards, both arable and grass, the systems of soil management 
axe much more varied than formerly. The object of this article 
is to describe some of these systems,' and to discuss their merits 
and their suitability to various conditions, climatic and otherwise. 

Glean Cultivation. — ^Before the war the usual method of 
maintaining clean cultivation in orchards was to have the ground 
dug during the winter, and to follow this up throughout the 
growing season by horse cultivation between the rows of trees 
and hand hoeing in the rows. In . the ease of many plantations 
of bush-shaped or dwarf trees, planted too close together for 
horse cultivation, the whole, of the work had to be done by hand. 
There- is still no better system of cultivation; but in most oases 
growers have been obliged to find less expensive methods. The 
•winter digging, or rather shallow forking over, used to be .done 
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very cheaply by piecework, but is now naturally much more 
costly, even if men can be found willing to undertake it by the 
piece. Hoeing also, which must be done at frequent intervals 
during the growing season, if the land is to be kept clean, has 
become much dearer, so that growers are obliged to reduce to a 
minimum the area which can be worked only by hand. 

ITew Implements. — ^Fortunately the situation has stimu- 
lated invention on the part of implement manufacturers. 
“ Off-sfet ” implements, stieh as have long been used in Ameri- 
can orchards, have been introduced. These are so designed 
that they can work the soil under the branches, close up to the 
stems of the trees, whilst the horses and man walk clear of the 
branches midway between the rows of trees. There are, for 
instance, several patterns of fnxit farm or 'plantation ploughs. 
These' differ from an ordinary plough in having the head and 
handles adjustable, so that they can be swung out at an angle 
to the bea'm. The horses are attached by a single trace chain 
to a staple oh the beam, and not to the head in the usual 
manner,* the adjustable head serving merely as a guide and sup- 
port to the trace chain. The breast is designed to turn a wide, 
shaUow furrow-slice, as deep ploughing is neither necessary nor 
desirable amongst fruit trees. A disc coulter can be fitted in 
place of the usual knife coulter for ploughing grass land or 
where weeds are very thick. "With such a plough it is possible 
to work right up to the stems of the trees, unless they are of the 
old-fashioned bush type, branching right from the ground level. 

Ploughing in Orchards. — ^There are several ways of using 
the plough. The best is perhaps as follows -If the land is 
weedy,^ first fork over by hand the narrow stKp 'down each row 
on which the trees actually stand. Then plough towards th<> 
stems of the trees. This leaves a shallow farrow midway 
between the rows, which is useful for drainage. The following 
winter, in order to keep the land fairly level, plough away from 
the stems, and dig the narrow strip in the actual tree rows after 
ploughing. It is sometimes recommended that the land should 
be ploughed up to the trees in autumn and away from them 
m spring. This, however, doubles the labour, and involves more 
stirring of the soil with its risk of injury to the roots. More- 
over, the second ploughing brings to the surface again anv 
rn^ure and weeds which were buried by the first ploughing. 
Still, the second ploughing is occasionally necessary after a wot 
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mild wiuter in whicii Ihe weeds have grown through the furrow 
seams and the land has been solidified by lioavy rain and the 
trampling connected' with winter spraying axid pruning. Two 
ploxxghings are certainly not necessary for the sake of levelling 
the land. The summer work with euHhjator and hoes does niiitdi 
toward this, and ploughing towards and away from the trees in 
altomate wintera completes the process. 

Wlxether the single ploughing should be done in nutuinn or 
in eai’ly spring is a matter which must he decided by local con- 
ditions. Land ploughed in autnmn certainly lies' drier during 
the winter. On tho other hand, if the land is w'eody, there, is 
something to be said in favour of leaving the weeds as a covet 
crop to prevent tho washing out of plaiil foods tliirin.g lh<' wilder, 
ploughing thexu under in early spring. In practice, where there 
is much land to he ploughed, it. is probably host to got tho work- 
done at such times during the. winim* as conditions are suitable 
and the horses are available. 

Ploughing may r)|t he essential every winter. Wlien <a diy 
antumn favours la.te surface cultivation, so that" tho land, can he 
' got clean before vnnter, it may he omitted, at any rate on some 
soils. Tt is nnm'se to do more ploughing than is ahsolutely 
necessary, as the less the I’oots are disturbed the better. Tt has 
been found that the greater part of the food-gathering roots of 
fruit trees lie between 4 in. and 10 in. below the surface. Pop 
this reason the plough should never go more than 3 or 4 in. 
deep. If this is .kept to, it is doubtful whether ploughing does 
any more harm than shallow forking, and it certainly docs less 
than deep digging. 

Spring and Summer Cultivation — ^Whether the land has 
been ploughed or not. surface cultivation should begin at the 
oarliest, oppnrtiinitv after the soil becomes dry enough in spring. 
This does good at first by admitting air to warm the soil and 
start the processes which lead to the elaboration of plant foods.; 
and, later in the season, a fine surface tilth or “ dust mulch ’’ 
does, much to protect the trees from drought injury by cheeking 
the upward flow of moisture and its loss by evaporation from the 
surface. 

For reasons of economy hand hoeing must he reduced to a 
minimum. Tmplements of recent introduction assist the grower 
in this direction. There are cultivators with adjustable head and 
handles, used in the same way as the plantation plough already 
mentioned. It is also a simple matter to fit a special disc rudder 
attachment to a spring-tined cultivator. Both types of culti- 
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vator have their uses, according to the condition of the ground ; 
and both allow of the soil being stirred beneath the branches of 
the trees, leaving only very naiTOw strips to be hoed by hand. 
Indeed, where it is possible to cultivate in two directions Eoeing 
may sometimes be avoided altogether. The spring-tined culti- 
vator, which is very low, can be used even amongst bush-shaped 
trees which branch close to the ground. 

Cultivation and hoeing are generally needed three or four 
times in the spring and early summer, and again a lilre number 
of tiroes in the autumn, if the weather is dry enough. There is 
usually a period in the summer when cultivation is not much 
needed, and when it is undesirable on account of the branches 
being weighed down with fruit. 

Many horsemen regard these newfangled off-set ploughs and 
cultivators as quite impossible tools. The writer can say from 
experience, however, that anyone can work them easily after a 
brief trial ; and they make for the comfort of the man by keeping 
him clear of the branches. ^ 

Motor Cultivation. — Motors are used to some extent in 
place of horses in fruit plantations, and there is no doubt that 
they do much less harm amongst the trees. In Kent orchards 
small tractors are used to di’aw both ploughs and cultivators. 
Eotary soil-tillers are very useful for surface evdtivation during 
the growing season, as they are narrow enough to pass between 
rows of bush fruits and low enough to work under branches 
about 8 ft. from the ground. Their chief value is to reduce hand 
labour, both digging and hoeing, rather than to replace, horses 
where there is plenty of room for the latter to work. 


Intercropped Plantations. — Most young orchards are inter- 
cropped until the tfees grow large enough to_ shade the whole of 
the ground. ^ If they are intercropped with Vegetables, flowers, 
or strawberries, as is the custom in some districts, the cultivation 
must be such as is required by these crops, and need not be 
Mnsidered here. More generally, however, the young orchard is 
intercropped with hush fruits. In this case the space between the 
rows soon becomes too narrow for ploughing. It is better, in fact 
to manage as fkr as possible, even from the start, with surface 
cultivation only, as bush fruits are shallow rooted. For a goo'd 
many years a horse-drawn or motor cultivator can be got between 
the rows, and as long as this is possible there is no need for 
deeper tillage, though it is usually necessary to dig the actual 
row. For a few years after planting, in fact, it is often possible 
to cultivate m two directions, in which case digging and hoeing 
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arc confined to a small space round each hush and lri;o. The 
first cultivation in spring is often difficult, owing to tho surface 
being panned down by the winter’s rains. The writer knows 
nothing hotter in such conditions than a- I’otary motor tiller. 
It is possible, however, to do the work with a horse-drawn culti- 
vator if suitable tines are fitted, those with chisel points being, 
perhaps, as good as any. Sooner or later there comes a lime 
when the bushes fill the space so that horse or motor cultivation 
must cease, and there is nothing for it hut to fork over the 
ground in winter and hoc it by hand in summer. By that time, 
however, the bush fruit should be yielding well enough to pay 
for such work. 

Very thorough cultivation is, of course, essential for bush 
fruits, which quickly suffer from drought unless a mulch of fine 
soil is maintained during the late spring and early summer. 
Cultivation should start as early as possible in spring and be 
repeated wdionover the surface tends to become either weedy 
or panned down. Nor should the work cease after the crop has 
been gathered, for a plantation which is not cleaned in fhe 
autumn by surface cultivation must be dug in winter to got rid 
of tho weeds. By the time the bushes are worn out the per- 
manent trees should be coming into full bearing. The bushes 
can then be grubbed and' the orchard treated as described already. 

Grass versus Cultivated Orchards.— -As a general statement, 
it may be said that an orchard under clean cultivation is superior 
to one under grass. The fruit grows larger and is often of hotter 
quality, the flavour and texture of the flesh being more pleasing. 
This, hWever, is only a general statement. Much depends on 
the management, of the grass orchard, also on local conditions 
of soil and rainfall. There is no doubt that a gi-ass orchard is 
more liable to suffer in a year of drought. On the other hand, 
it is drier during a wet season and during the winter, which is 
an indication that grass is an advantage in a wet situation. 
There are eireumstances in which grassing is harmful and others 
in which it is beneficial. If the trees are fruiting freely and not 
making any too much growth, grassing cannot be advised, as 
the trees are likely to go downhill. If, however, thev are malnu g 
vigorous growth, and particularly if they are making growth 
rather than fruit, grassing is likely to steady the growth and 
induce a more fraitful habit. Where leaf scorch is troublesome 
amongst apples, . grassing sometimes proves a remedy. Though 
the fruit is generally smaller in a grass orchard than in one that 
is weU cultivated, it invariably has a higher colour, particularly 
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in a wet season. Very often, too. it has better keeping qualities. 
It is an advantage to a grower to have some orchards under grass 
and others cultivated, as the two classes score in different 
seasons. 

The kind of fruit grown has some influence. Plums are 
generally decidedly better on cultivated ground, whereas most 
cherry orchards are grassed. In the case of apples, and pears, 
standard or half-standard trees on free-growing stocks are more 
suitable than bush-shaped trees for a grass orchard. 

It is the question of expense, however, which has prompted 
so many growers in recent years to grass down their orchards. 
They contend that, even if the fruit is not always of such high 
quality, it pays better owing to the reduced cost of production. 
As a matter of fact, there are plenty of instances, under modern 
methods of management, in which the fruit is of superior quality 
in grass orchards in aU but seasons of severe drought. It cannot 
be too - strongly insisted, however, that an orchard must be well 
established before it is grassed down. Glean cultivation is essen- 
tial for at least seven or eight years after planting, and better 
stiU for ten or twelve. Nothing is more prejudicial to the growth 
of newly-planted fruit trees than having turf over the roots, as 
may be seen from examples in every district. Tlie trees simply 
stand still, and in most cases become permanently stunted and 
useless. 

*. Management of G-rass Orchards. — The oldest examples of 
grass orchards are composed of tall standard trees with stems 
6 ft, high. The grass is kept short by grazing with sheep, .and 
occasionally even with cattle. Provided that the sheep,' during 
part of the year, receive cake or other concentrated food, the 
tregs m’e considered to get all the manure they require, though 
there is no doubt that both the trees and the stock would benefit 
if such orchards were occasionally dressed with basic slag, 
steamed bone flour, or seme other phosphatio fertiliser. The 
object in the best-managed orchards is to keep the grass shoi’t 
by grazing, this being particularly desirable during late spring 
md early summer, when the rapidly-growing herbage makes its 
heaviest draft on •the moisture in the soil. 

Pigs and Poultry in Orchards.— Orchards grassed down in 
recent years are seldom of the tall standard type, but more 
often contain- half-standard trees or bushes on a- short leg 
Amongst these cattle-are out -of -the question,, and even sheep are 
seldom advisable. The stems of the trees can be protected with 
wire netting or -by painting- with a deterrent dressing; but even 

B 2 
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then sheep will damage any branches which are within their 
reach. Many growers, therefore, now run pigs under their trees. 
Provided that they ai‘e regularly fed and watered, and are not 
kept until too old-, pigs very seldom do any damage even to bush- 
shaped trees. If run thickly enough they keep the grass in 
cheek, and supply the trees with all the manure they recpiiro, 
unless it be an occasional dressing of phosphates. 

Two methods of pig-keeping are to be seen. One aims merely 
at keeping the grass under eonb-ol, the pigs being run over a 
fairly wide area. The other consists of penning the pigs thickly 
on a small space at a time, preferably a narrow stiip, and 
moving thorn on when they have thoroughly worked the ground. 
This they quickly do so long as the soil is moist enough. In 
this way the orchard is really kept by the pigs under cultivation, 
though it may appear somewhat rough at times. The eombina- 
tfon of pig-keeping with fruit-growing is being largely taken up, 
and it is doubtful whether there is any better stock than pigs' 
to run in orchards, both for the benefit of the trees and from a 
financial point of view. If portable shelters and self-feeders 
are adopted tlie labour involved is not considerable. 

Some growers prefer poultry in grass orchards. They can 
hardly be kept thick enough permanently to keep down the grass 
entirely. In some instances, at any rate, it has been found 
necessary to mow the herbage once a year and carry it off. 
This is a drawback, as it means a loss of organic matter ._ How- ■ ' 
ever, the poultry, kept at the rate of about 60 to the acre, are 
considered to supply the trees with all the manure they require. 
Poultry have one advantage over other stock in that they destroy 
a large number of insect pests, though their work in this direc- 
tion is not sufficient to relieve the grower of the necessity for 
spraying. Fortunately the birds appear to be unaffected by 
the poisonous washes used, and need not be moved out of the 
orchard even when arsenate of lead is employed. Of the classes 
of poultry available, there is much to be said in favour of the 
light breeds of ducks, which do not require water for swimming 
and, if of good strain, are remarkably good egg-layers. One 
great advantage, is that they are easily and cheaply confined by 
quite low wire netting. 

The Sod Mulch System. — ^Wliat is known in America as 
the sod mulch system does not appear to have been adopted 
in this country to any extent. It is considered there as being 
suitable for districts where the early summer rainfall is not' 
likely to be short, and for land that is too hilly for dean 
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cultivation. So far as drought resistance is concerned, it 
occupies a position somewhere betweeh clean cultivation and 
permanent grass kept down by live, stock. The 8y.stem con- 
sists of mowing the grass twice a year and spreading it evenly 
oyer the surface, where it .forms a mulch for a time, and 
eventually rots and finds its way into the ground. 

The writer has under his management an 8-acre apple 
orchard which has been under the sod mulch system for six 
years. It was originally sown with lucerne, the idea being to 
mow this two or three times a year, and so enrich the soil with 
organic matter and with nitrogen obtained from the air by the 
leguminous crop. The lucerne, however, did not Inst long, 
probably not oaring for the shade of the trees. It has now 
almost disappeared; but the grass which has taken its place 
is still mown and left as a mulch. The .soil is light and badly 
in need of organic matter, and for such conditions the sod 
mulch system seems to be well adapted. This orchai'd gives a 
very good account of itself, particularly in a wet season, but 
during the very severe drought of 1921 it undoubtedly suffered 
more than the cultivated orchards. Manures, of course, are 
required; and it may be considered a disadvantage that the bulk 
■of these is used first by the grass, and is not likely to show 
prompt results on the trees. It must be I’emembei’ed, how- 
ever, that, when the grass mulch rots, as it soon does?, the 
manures are returned to the soil in the organic form wliich 
seems to be ‘almost essential for fruit trees. This would appear 
to be an inexpensive way of organic manuring. The compara- 
tively cheap mineral fertilisers can be used entirely, and con- 
verted into organic form through the medium of the gras.s. 

The Sod Strip Method. — ^Although the orchard just men- 
tioned is doing well, one hesitates to do away with cultiva.tion 
altogether in other orchards, because cultivation is so beneficial 
during drought, and prompt response can be secured from 
dressings of organic manures. A compromise is now being 
tried. The alleys between the row.s of trees are ploughed and 
■cultivated as described above under the heading “ Clean 
■Cultivation ” ; but the narrow strips on. which the trees actually 
stand are left under grass, which is mown t'wice a year and 
treated as in the sod mulch system. In this way it is hoped 
to avoid altogether the expense of hand digging and hoeing, 
•and to combine some of the advantages of both grass and cul- 
tivated orchards, whilst avoiding their drawbacks. The inost 
•active roots must be situated for the most part in the spnccs 
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between the rows, where they receive the advantage of cultiva- 
tion and manuring. Bulky manures can be ploughed into these 
strips, which, when cultivated, correspond to the fruit borders 
of a private garden. The grass strips, it is hoped, will be 
sufficient to give the well-known grass effect of added colour 
in the fruit, and possibly also to prevent leaf-scorch. As the 
system has been in operation for a year only,- nothing can yet 
be said about results; but it is quite a recognised system in 
Canada, where it is Imown as the sod strip, method, and is 
found to yield the results outlined above. 

Cover Crops. — ^Tn most of the countries which send fruit 
to our markets it is the custom in very many orchards to gi:ow 
cover crops. It is surprising, therefore, that the plan has 
apparently not been tried in this country, though a start has 
recently been made at one of our research stations. It is 
obvious that the growth of a leguminous crop, such as vetches 
or clover, which is afterwards ploughed under, is a cheap 
method of supplying the organic nitrogenous manure which is 
at once so necessary for fruit-trees and so expensive to buy 
in ready-made form. Moreover, if the cover crop, when 
necessary, is given the assistance of phosphatio and potassic 
fertilisers, these also are returned to the soil in organic form 
for Iffie use of the trees. So easy is it’ to supply the necessary 
nitrogen in this way, that it is found to be quite possible to 
over-stimulate the trees if a leguminous cover crop is used too 
often, and a n on-leguminous crop, such as rye, has to be 
substituted when necessary to avoid this. 

The usual plan of cultivation, using a cover crop, is to 
plough the crop under early in spring, and to follow this by 
surface cultivation at frequent intervals throughout late spring 
and summer. This is the period when cultivation is of most 
value to enable the trees to withstand drought. Cultivation 
continues until some time in early autumn, when the next cover 
crop is sown. It is considered that the drying effect of the 
crop is beneficial to the trees in autumn, helping them to ripen 
their wood. Throughout the winter, of course, it serves to 
keep the land, drier than it would be under clertn cultivation, 
and to prevent the washing out of plant foods. 

There may be something about our climate and conditions 
which would render the use of cover crops leas advantageous 
than it is in other countries; but this needs to be proved by 
experiment bn a considerable scale wdth different crops. 
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MARROW-STEM. KALE FOR DAIRY 
COWS. 

0. C. Most. . 

* 

TJntiI 1916 the writer had relied upon cabbages to provide 
the bulky succulent food required by cows in the autumn and 
early Winter. About that time he had begun to seek ways of 
utilising land more continuously than by planting cabbages 
in May on fields that had been bare since the previous com 
harvest, and in 1916-16 rye was grown for spring feeding prior 
to the planting of the “green ” crop. It was on such rye 
stubble that the first trial was made with marrow-stem kale.* 
The kale was sown on 27 th May and yielded— as ascertained 
in November by weighing the produce of a measured plot — 
24 tons of green forage per acre. The green-stuff -was sampled 
by Mr. J. E. Bond, the Oojinty Organiser, and analysed at the 
Midland College. The figures were as follows, the average 
analysis of drumhead cabbages as given in “ Eations for Live 
Stock ”t being adjoined for comparison: — 


Dry matter 
Protein 

Oil 

Soluble carbohydrates 

Fibre 

Ash 


Marrow-Hfem Kale. 
Per cent 


.. LJi.O 

.. 1.6 


.8 


.. 6.4 


.. 2.8 


.. 1.7 



Drumhead Calhage. 
Per cent 
11.0 
1.5 
A 

2.0 

1.2 


The results of the first trial encouraged the hope that this 
crop might be substituted for cabbages, which had certain di’aw- 
backs — the cost of plants, the labour of planting and hoeing, 
and the risk of a gappy crop, owing to high mortality at planting 
or the ravages of the root maggot. A comparative teat of the 
two crops was, however, made in 1917 on land just cleared of 
early potatoes; one half of the area was planted with cabbage, 
while the other was sown with marrow-stem kale. The results 
were decidedly in favour of the latter — it was easier and cheaper 
to cultivate, gave a heavier yield and appeared to be better 
food for the cows than cabbage. Since 1917 no cabbages have 
been grown on this farm. 

In 1916 and 1917 the kale crop was cut with an ordinary 
grass-mower fitted with a reaping flake. The heaps dropped 
off the machine were loaded on. to a cart and led out for eon- 
Bumption on the grass land. In the autumn of 1917, however, 
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a bettor laotkod of utilising the crop was foinid : Iho gate 
between the kale field and the cow pasture was inudvorlently 
left open, with the result that the cows spent the. night among 
tiifi kalo, ITowevor, no ill effect on tho cows followed, scv it 
was decided to continue tho grazing of the- crop. Hiiice that 
year the whole of tlie crop has boon grazed off by the cows, and 
never has any ill effect on them been obsei-vocl. 

The usual period during which the kale crop is rocpiired for 
consumption on this farm is from aboirt tho middle of Novemhi-r 
until the second or third week in December. At, this time the 
cows lie in at night and arc out on tho kalo from about 8 a.m. 
until 3 p.m. The average daily ration per head in ndditiou 
to kale was, in 3923, 0 lb. hay, 1 lb. straw chop, 23 lb. brcw(Ts’ 
grains, If, lb. coconut cake, and !§ lb. palm nut cake. Cows 
yielding less than 1 gallon receive no cake, othoi's ro('oive enko 
at the rate of 2J- lb. per gallon after the first gallon. When 
particulars of the ration and yields wore ttiken on 12th December 
last, 18 cows and 10 heifera in milk were producing 72 gallons 
per day.” 

Probably jnany farmers would hesitate to turn a herd of cows 
into a crop of this nature, naturally fearing that the caltlo 
would take ham, that the crop would be largely wasted by being 
trodden down and soiled, and that the lancl would he badly 
poached. In the writer’s seven years’ experience of this practice 
none of these fo'ars has materialised. Tho cows consume th(^ 
crop clean and close to the ground, leaving only a stump of about 
•J- in. long and, although the land in question includes hoa-vy us 
well as light soils, the damage due to treading has boon very 
smalt. The kale crop appears to hold the land dry. 

After the kale has been consumed, the land is ploughed and 
as soon as 'practicable after tho middle of Jainxniw sown ■with 
wheat. 

Since 1917 the writer has regularly grown marrow-stem kale 
after early potatoes. The lifting of the earlies usually begins 
about 25th .Tune, and as soon as a convenient area, say one 
aero, lias been cleared, it is immediately sown with kale. The 
land requires h’ttle preparation — only one stroke with the spring- 
tine harrow and another with the spiked-chain harrow. The 
seed is then sown broadcast at the rate of 4 lb. per acre and 
covered by one stroke with the chain-harrow. As the potato 
crop has been liberally treated with both dung and artificials, 
the kale requires no manure, except sometimes a top dressing 
of nitrate of soda after germination. 
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On fairly free from charlock and other annual weeds, 
kale does not require drilling in rows for horse-hoeing. In 
1923, however, the writer grew the crop on land where there 
was reason to expect weed-troubles, and he drilled the seed in 
rows 19 in, apart. This distance, however, proved to be un- 
necessarily wide. It would appear that 9 in. intervals might 
be ideal, as this spacing would permit of the only hoeing required, 
viz,, that to be given immediately the drill rows are properly 
visible. 

Marrow-stem kale is fairly resistant to finger-and-toe disease, 
it is capable of withstanding considerable periods of dry weather, 
and it is not readily injured by frost. Although early sowing is 
desirable, the writer sowed as late as 25th July in 1920 and 
obtained a very good yield. Also the date of utilisation is 
elastic: iE the crop is not required until December it may bo 
reserved till then, and even until the beginning of January. In 
the writer’s experience this crop produces a great quantity of 
valuable green forage with the minimum of expense and labour. 

# ♦ * # * ^ 

THE HOME RANGE OF WILD 
ANIMALS. 

H. Moktimee Batten, F.Z.S. 

The distances wild animals travel during' the normal course 
of their lives have recently been much discussed in agiieultru’al 
circles. Judging from various haphazard statements that have 
been made, it would seem there is a lack of knowledge on Iho 
srrbjeet. We may take it that almost without exception a wild 
animal has an individual home range, with its lair or den or seal 
roughly as the centre from which it works. It may, of eour’sc, 
have several lairs dotted up and down its main line of travel, jiu 
any one of which it rests according to the various circumstances 
which govern its movements ; but nevertheless there is invariably 
some spot which it regards as home. 

' The routine of the backwoods trapper serves well to illustrate 
what is meant by home range. The trapper has his central cache 
containing his stores, etc., and from this central cache he runs 
out hia trap lines along the various stream bants. At some of 
the more distant points he builds shelter cabins, at which he can 
put up should circumstances demand it, bixt the presence of these 
outlying cabins does not really affect the over-all extent of his 
trapping range. If, indeed, the country favours it, he aiTanges 
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all his trap lines mdiatiug immediately from his central ctiche, 
making oai'li line so short that he is never far enough from home 
for an extra outlying cabin to be necessary. 

It is on exactly the same lines that most wild animals seem to 
plan their lives. If their food is abundant there is no need to 
travel far, and no need, therefore, for outlying shelters ; but if, 
on the other hand, their food is scarce, they may have to travel 
great distances from one source of supply to the next, and out- 
lying sholtors are then necessary. 

With few exceptions, such as the nomadic weasel tribe, 
animals do not travel haphazardly, and just as the trapper keeps 
to the streams, so do wild creatures keep to certain defined lines 
of their own choosing. Thus the home range represents so many 
crooked arms radiating from one centre like the branches of a 
tree. The main arm may run ten or twelve miles, and from it 
the minor routes branch off to the various feeding quarters of 
the beasts concornod. When pursued an animal generally mus 
roughly in a circle, which is the circle of its home range, of the 
country it knows, and once driven out • of that area ’ it is in 
strange territory, and usually at the mercy of its pursuers. 

Having thus explained the chief meaning of home range, we 
may discuss the range of certain wild animals which are of 
interest on the farm. 

The Hare. — ^As has been intimated, the distances an animal 
travels are decided mainly by its food. If its food is abundant 
its rate of travel is slow, and it probably lives month after month 
within a mile or two of some central landmark; but if its food 
is scarce, it travels faster and farther. It therefore follows that 
it travels greater distances in winter than in summer, and this 
fact has led to much misunderstanding. 

Eoxes, hares, and the like have been tracked across the snow 
for surprising distances during an extremely cold snap, and 
recently the statement was made that a hare — ^presumably any 
hare at any time — ^vsdll travel thirty miles in a straight line 
during a single night. I do not doubt that a hare has been 
tracked that distance, but unquestionably it was a hare that had 
been starved out by the snow which rendered the record visible. 
Normally an individual hare may be seen day after day in the 
same two or three fields, but a starving hare during a period of 
snow may travel any distance! He, it should be understood, is 
the exception. 

The accompanying sketch shows the home range of a hare I 
had under observation. This individual possessed a certain 
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feature by wliicli it was distinguisliable, and it lived in a locality 
whore hares wore rare. The .chart, therefore, is as accurate as 
several weeks of close study of an individual animal imder all 
weather conditions could make it, and I think it may be taken us 
representative of the life of the normal hare. There is considtu'- 
able difference between the summer range and tho winter range, 
and since this animal lived in mountainous suiTOundiiigs it 
would travel farther, if anything, than the ordinary brown 
hare of the valleys. 

In dealing with any animal — most certainly in dealing with 
tho har*e — ^we must not endeavour to lay down hard and fast 
rules. Circumstances adjust their habits. Hares mate during 
most of the year, only excepting a few weeks in mid-winter, and 
a mating hare is proverbially erratic, 

I do not think, however, that hares cover more ground during 
their mating activities than normally, as foxes unquestionably 
do. Hares have, certain trysting or nu'eting places, where they 
assemble in comparatively groat numbers. I have myself 
repeatedly seen gatherings of fourteen or fifteen hares, and on 
one occasion counted twenty-seven together. These meeting 
places are usually waste land, though sometimes the hares meet 
on rough pasture laud, and the hare population, possibly for 
several miles around, is apt to foregather there at night time. 

The Babbit, — The rabbit is not so great a traveller as the 
hare, and it is probable that 90 per cent, of the rabbits that live 
and die spend their lives within two or three miles of the buiTow 
they frequent. 

In a hilly country, where pasture lands are tho dominanl 
feature, rabbits frequently travel three or four miles during fine 
nights, returning before sunrise to the point from which they 
started. In order to understand how stay-at-home a creature 
the w'ild rabbit usually is, however, one need only visit a wood- 
land border which a few of them frequent when there is a light 
tracldng snow. It will then be seen that every yard of groimd 
has been traversed by them, and of course this goes on the 
season through. If it is true of other beasts that they travel no 
farther than their food requirements demand, it is especially 
true of the rabbit, and I would say that in ordinary farm 
country the average rabbit spends his life within a radius of 
three fields. 

The rabbits’ home ranges, however, overlap, and while the 
individual I’abbit does not travel far, his trail is crossed and criss- 
crossed by others of his kind, and their trails in turn are 
crossed. 
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The Fox. — The fox after, leaving cover does not dally and 
linger in places ■where sheep and cattle feed. True, his area 
of travel is probably close upon twenty miles across — ^that is, he 
may travel ten mil es out in either direction — ^but where game is. 
plentiful he rarely leaves the coverts. Nonnally a fox is in 
strange territory eleven miles from his home centre, but I have 
kno’wn moxmtain foxes to hunt pheasants in coverts seventeen 
miles in a direct line from the Highland cairn where 'they were- 
nursing their cubs, -and to carry their kill that distance home — 
there being no pheasant coverts nearer. The mountain fox, 
however, is a child of a lean environment ; he travels farther for 
his food than the little red foxes of the hunting Shires, and he 
is a hardier, huskier beast. 

The fox habitually avoids the open grazing country. He 
prefers to stalk close under the edge of a woodland or along a 
ditch bottom, and whenever possible he keeps to the cover, oven 
though it be a hedge, in preference to taking the open. His 
paws are small, his body is clear of the ground, his stride is 
comparatively long, but above all he does not loiter. 

The Badger. — The badger belongs almost exclusively to the 
dense woodlands. A badger will make a detour of two or tlu'ee 
fields, keeping to the hedge bottom, rathar than cross an open 
gate-gap. Certainly I have known cubs to play about in oiien 
pasture, and in the Tweed vaUey they are not popular owing to 
their habit of trampling down the crops ; but if the badgers come- 
into the open at all, they frequent only one small patch close to 
their woodland retreat. The badger is the most stay-at-home 
and secretive animal we have, though old dog badgers are known 
to live nom'adic lives. 

The Hedgehog. — ^Hedgehogs do not travel any great distance. 
At night time they are fond of frequenting the haunts of cattle 
in pursuit of the insect life generally abundant there. The 
hedgehog is a great lover of warmth, and will lie down close 
under a resting animal — a habit which has no doubt given rise 
to the common belief that hedgehogs suck cattle. As a rule this 
hedgehog is liberally infested with vermin, while his long hollow 
claws form an ideal germ-carrying agency. The a-nimal is an 
unclean feeder, delighting in carrion, and if one is killed its paws 
will probably be found to be foul with unclean matter of one- 
kind and another, I have known one to busy itself in an open 
pasture, turning over the dung of cattle in search of the insect 
life thus e:^osed to -view. 
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THE FOOD AND FEEDING HABITS 
OF THE BLACKBIRD. 

Walter E. Collinge, D.So., M.Sc., F.L.h;., M.B.O.U., 

■ Kee-pcr oj the Yorkshire Museum, Yo^'h. 

For many years past fruit growers throughout the country 
have complained of the enormous increase in the number of 
blackbirds and of the serious damage occasioned by thorn. On 
the other hand, many have coni ended that, whatever damugo 
has been done has been more than compensated for by the 
injurious insects which this species destroys. Unfortunately, 
wo have not hitherto possessed that information respecting the 
food and feeding habits of the blackbird {I'urdus incrula, Linn.) 
that would enable the unbiased mind to arrive at any decision 
as to its economic status. 

In the investigation of which the results are bore given, the 
writer has endoavoured : — (i) to’ compute by the volumetric 
method the diet of this bird, by an examinatioif of stomach, 
etc., contents from speciniena obtained throughout the country 
and during each month of the year ; (ii) to show the nature and 
percentage of the food taken in a fruit-growing and an lu’ban 
•district. 

Practically every writer on the food of this species has con- 
•demned the bird as a malefactor of the worst type, the only ono 
of any note holding a contrary opinion being Yarrell, who 
regarded the insects, slugs and snails eaten by it, as countor- 
, balancing the amount of fruit destroyed. We must bear in 
mind, ho’wever, that in. his day the blackbird was by no means 
so plentiful as at the present time. 

Natural History. — The blackbird commences ne*st building 
in March, and eggs have been found in that month, but 
generally the first brood appears in April, and several broods 
follow up to July. The number of eggs varies from 4 to 6, 
4 or 5 being the more usual. They are of a greenish blue, 
streaked and spotted with reddish-brown. Incubation takes about 
fourteen days, and tho same period is occupied in fledging the 
nestling. The nest is built a few feet above the ground in 
bushes, hedge-rows, etc., rarely in trees. The case is formed 
■of mud and horse-dung, and lined with dried grasses and moss. 
It is no unusual sight to see the young of this species assisting 
the parents to feed the later broods. 

In addition to the natural increase in the resident population 
of this species, we have a large autumnal immigration. 
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Berry has directed attention to the importance of keep- 
ing in view a bird’s migi'ation habits when considering 
whetber it should be afforded or denied protection, particularly 
in the breeding season. “ This is a difficult question to unravel, 
but it is at all events clear that it is the individual bird whose 
services or misdeeds have to be weighed, one against the other, 
and not necessarily the dietaries of the different birds, or groups 
of birds, composing the species. If the blackbird or song-thrush 
that is with us during the breeding season, destroying number- 
less slugs and snails and noxious insects, leaves us before the 
autumn fruit ripens, it would be a mistaken policy to destroy 
that bird in the supposed interests of the apple or pear crop, 
however much injury may be done to these fruits by immigrant 
birds of the same species bred in North-western Europe.” 

Dr. Eagle Clarket has shown “ that a general southward 
migration, of the British song-thrush at all events, commences 
as early as the beginning of August, or even in some seasons 
in July, and the blackbird is seen at the lighthouses by 
September. Probably many remain till later in the year, and 
many individuals reside permanently in their native districts. 

I am inclined to believe that the song-thcash dr 

blackbird who takes a small toll of the strawberries or goose- 
berries in July is the individual who has bean an industrious 
gardener all summer, but that almost before even the small- 
fruit season is over, many of the blackbirds and all the song- 
thrushes have gone from us to be seen no more for good or ill 
till February comes round; and that the birds seen in autumn— 
and for the most part in the open fields — ^are the migrating flocks 
making their way south from areas far to our north.” 

“ If I am right in this, the indiscriminate slaughter of black- 
birds and song-thrushes in the nesting season, under the belief 
that the fruit crops will thereby be conserved, may do more 
harm than good to these very crops, and this, even although 
fruit may form the bulk of the crop-contents of selected 
individuals, killed for examination in the fruit season. The 
fruit diet is noticed 'at once, but the unostentatious consumption 
of comtless hosts of grubs and insects, especially in the early 
mornings, is nfuch less readily observed.” 

■Whilst fully admitting that' this matter of migration .is an 
importpiut one and well worthy of closer attention by the 
economic ornithologist, our contention is that, in the case of the 

^ * Scot. Nat., 1917, p. 126. ' 

t Studies in Bird Migration, Vol 1, p. 213, 
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blackbird, both the Don-migratory and the iuuuigrant birds su';) 
too }»louliful, beiico tho serious damage they have, occiisioned to 
fruit crops during rect'nt years, 

Field Observations. — ^Inquiries have boon mudts lU'rsimiilly 
and 1)y corrosjiondonco in a large number of districts Ihrmigliout 
Clrciii. Britain as to tlie relalivo abuudtince of blackbirds. 'J’ho 
difficultios of such an infiniry are many, but ti general concensus 
of opinion points to the fact that this species is far too numerous, 
particularly so in tlie midland, southern, and south-westtu'n 
counties. 

Certain correspondents have assured us that for some years 
past they have annually destroyed 800 to 1,000 spticiuiens, otlu.'rs 
htivo destroyed 100 to 400 eggs, and yet all are agreed lhat tho 
birds are more numerous to-day than ever before. 

In one or two distidcts we have been able to obtain comparisons 
with other 'species : thus we are variously informed that “ they 
(blackbirds) are five or six times as numerous as thrushes 

there are more blackbirds’ n(5Sts than any other species except- 
ing th(^ house-sparrow and starling”; “our orchards and 
gardens are full of them, they are more numerous now than ever 
before.' they will soon bo as plentiful as -starlings.” 

These and numerous other similar statements all point to 
the fact that in spite of the destruction that is carried out in 
some districts, the blackbird is far too plentiful, and that it is 
increasing. 

Food Habits. — As the result of an examination, of the 
stomach contents of 285 specimens we found that 89 per cent, 
of the total food consumed during the year is of an animal nature 
and G1 per cent, vegetable. The animal food may be sub- 
divided as follows : — 22 per cent, of injurious insects, 8.5 per 
cent, of beneficial insects, and 6.5 per cent, of neutral insects, 
4 per cent, earthworms, 2.5 per cent, slugs and snails, and 1.5 
per cent, miscellaneous animal matter. 

Amongst the injurious insects we find wireworms, the larvie 
and beetles of the clay-coloured weevil {Otiarrhynchus picipen, 
Fabr.), larvro of various Noctnae, leather jackets and various 
dipterous larvss. ‘ * 

The vegetable food consists of 25.5 per cent, cultivated fruits 
(strawberry, raspberry, gooseberry, currant, and apple, pear, 
and plum as fruit pulp), 2.5 per cent, wheat, 2,5 per cent, roots, 
24.5 per cent, wild fmits and seeds, and 6 per cent, mis- 
cellaneous vegetable matter. 
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A suiQiiiairy of these different items shows that of the Ujtai 
food consumed the blackbird is beneficial as regards 24.5 per 
cent., neutral as to 41.5 per cent., and injurious as to H4- per- 
cent. 

In investigations on the food and feeding habits of the house- 
sparrow- and the starling the writer has shown the diffei-ences 
that occur in the percentages of the various food items in different 
districts, and these have been computed for the present species 
also. 

B'ood of hlachhirds in Fruit-grotoing and Ur'ban Districts. 

FPoe Fruit ^trnrinje /ur 


Food Items. 

Gtoiomg 

Districts, 

Fine TIrhhi inhole of 

Districts, cumtrff, 

Animal food, 

Injuiious Inaects 

16.5 

23.0 

22.0 

Beneficial Insects 

3.0 

3.0 

3.5 

Neutral Insects 

4.0 

3.5 

5.5 

Earthworms 

3.0 

4.6 

4.0 

Slugs and Snails 

3.0 

3.5 

2.5 , 

Misc. animal matter 

2.6 

4.0 

1.5 

Household refuse 

— 

3.0 

— 

Totals 

32.0 

II 

30.0 

Vegetable food. 




Cultivated fruits and fruit pulp 

28.5 

18.5 

25.5 

Wheat 

2.0 

1.0 

2.5 

Roots 

1.0 

1.5 

2.5 

Wild Fruits and Seeds 

32.0 

20.0 

24.5 

Miso. vegetable matter 

•4.5 

7,5 

O.U 

Totals 

08.0 

54.5 

01.0 

In fruit-growing districts, 

therefore, the 

percentage of 


cultivated fruits and fruit pulp is much larger than the mean 
average. This destruction of fruit commences as soon as it 
begins to ripen and continues until it is gathered. It is clear 
that it is much easier to obtain than any other kind of food 
at a certain season of the year, and during that period the 
percentage of animal and other food taken is at its lowest. Again, 
for the remaipder of the year Ijhe most abundant supply of 
food consists of wild frats and seeds; indeed, it may be said 
that it is practically only during the late winter and spring 
that any considerable amount of animal food is consumed. 

The figures for urban districts show a decrease of 10 per 
cent, in the amount of cultivated fruits consumed, of 7 per cent, 
under the mean average, and a decrease of 6 per cent, in the 

p 
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quantity of wild fruits and seeds, or 1.5 per cent, above the 
mean average. Jn-sucti districts cultivab'd fruits are not so 
identifid, and lieuce a lower percentage is consumed, or we iiiay 
say that there is an abundance of food generally which is more 
easily obtained. This is borne out by a reference to the nature 
of the aniiual food consumed. The injurious insects show an , 
increase of G.5 per cent, over the fruit-growing districts, . and 
1 per cent, over the mean average. Takiiig the total bulk of 
insect food (injurious, beneficial and nouti’al) there is a decrease 
* of 1.6 per cent, on the mean average. To summarise, we may 
state that in fniit-growing districts the consumption of animal 
food is at its lowest, being 18.5 per cent, below that of the 
urban districts and 7 per cent, below that of the average mean, 
whereas the consumption of vegetable matter in fruit-growing 
districts is 13.5 per cent, above that of the urban districts and 
7 per cent, above that of the average mean. 

_ Investigations conducted in this and other countries on 
different species of wild birds suggest that this is precisely what 
we should expect. Over and over again it has been pointed- 
out that ft bird feeds upon the food that is the most easily 
obtained, and that the reason why a species becomes injurious 
is that we have too many of that species feeding upon the same 
kind of food. 

It does not seem necessary to enter into any further’ analysis 
of the figures obtained, for it is doubtless patent to every un- 
prejudiced mind that at the present time we have too largo a 
resident population of- blackbirds — ^which is from times to time 
augmented by immigrants. The struggle for existence must 
be very keen, and so long as these conditions obtain in fruit- 
growing districts, the hlaekbird will continue to bo one of the 
moat destructive birds with which the fruit-grower has to 
contend. Before it can he regarded as a neutral or a beneficial 
factor its numbers will have to undergo considerable diminution. 
»••••» 

MAY ON THE FARM. 

J. E. Bond, M.Sc., 

Agricultural Organiser for Derhyshiro. 

Weather Notes. — ^There is a natural tendency to hail May 
as a. summer month; the days are long, there is usually a good 
duration of bright sunshine and there may be some hot days; 
buds open and flowers bloom; and both tird and insect life 
become manifestly active. This month, however, properly belongs 
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to the spring quarter; its mean temperature, normally 61° F. 
in the Midlands, is F. warmer than April but 5f° F. colder 

than June, and the nights are frequently chilly. Occasionally 
there is snow in May; on the average there are ground frosts 
on three to five mornings; while on tlie eastern side of the country 
cold east winds often prevail during the first half of the month. 
The rainfall is normally rather low and the rate of evaporation 
high, so that the complete destruction of “ twitch ” by drying 
is now usually possible. Up to the date of writing, however, the’ 
spring has been abnormally cold and dry, and all outdoor , 
vegetation is backward; farmers are, therefore, looking forward 
with unusual interest to the advent of the fifth month. 

Grass Day. — ^In -the Midland cormties cows usually begin to 
lie out in the pastures about the 12th of the month, “ Old May 
Day,” or in farming terminology ” Grass Day.” The actual 
date for the change from winter to summer management of cattle 
varies, however, according to circumstances — ^the class of stock, 
the forwardness of the grass, the weather, and the remaining 
supplies of fodder and roots. In this matter there is considerable 
difference of opinion among farmers, some contending that the 
pastures should be broken early, before the’ grass has risen to a 
full bite, others maintaining that too early grazing unduly exposes 
the sward to the effects of drought later in the season. 

In favour of early grazing, it may be said that it tends to a 
more even consumption of the entire herbage; whereas, when 
there is a full bite at turning out time, the stock are apt to 
select the best patches, leaving the coarser herbage to lam to 
seed, •' Young pastures and rotation grasses should certainly bo 
eaten down fairly soon; and when fields are known to ” eat off ” 
badly cattle should be turned into them before they have tasted ' 
better herbage. Another argument in favour of early grazing 
is that it encourages the grasses to tiller and form a close sward, 
and it favours the clovers, which are apt to be repressed by a 
long growth above them. 

Another series of considerations arises with regard to the 

class and condition of the stock to be grazed. With dry stock 

strong stores and dry cows — a full bite is not necessary, and some 
deficiency of grass may be an advantage, in that it ensures a 
more gradual transition from dry winter-keep to succulent spring 
herbage. Such cattle are, therefore, often turned out early in 
April. Some thought must, however, be given to tiie avoidance 
of chills; cattle that have been managed in a mannar that has 

r 2 
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proKorml tlieif uainu-al winter coat may lie out Ciii'lier lluiii siu'h 
at) hiiA'c been Avarnily boused and wob fed id! tJie winter. 

Willi I'egiii'd to dairy cows, ospocially those reeently ealved. 
it seems to be geiiorully agreed among the best fanners tliat 
grazing should not begin until the grass affords a I'idl bile of 
“ mature ” herbage. It is often said that the iierd should not 
lie out until apple trees are iu bloom. Cows in full milk i'e([iiir'-> 
a lilieral supjtly of nutriment to maintain the How and keeji .up 
body coiulifion: but it is dilBeulf at this time of the year to 
oorreet defieieneios in quality or ((iiantity of the grazing by tin- 
use of fodtit'r or eoncentrates. as after tasting grass the cattle 
will not onl. much dry food. 

It is a jioiiit of good mnnagomont to prepare the cows for the 
change from winter to summer rations and conditions. They 
are best protected against chills when the sheds have been kept 
cool and well ventilated all the winter, failing wliii-h, hardening 
off should begin in good time before grass-day. The change, of 
diet is less drastic where the root supply has been so husbandial 
that the ration has been more succulent than usual during the 
latter part of April. One A'ery good dairy farmer known to the 
writer endeavonrs to .reserve a month’s supply of mangolds for 
use after May Day. Anotlior good practice is that of mi.xing 
green fodder — rye or rye gi'ass specially to]) dressed for the pur- 
pose — ^with the hay and straw chaff fed during the last fortnight 
before turning out time. 

Cow Cabbage. — On heavy soils and in dry, warm districts, 
dairy farmers replace -the turnip crop with cabbages and man- 
golds. It is not practicable to sow the whole of the root break 
with mangolds — some portions may require more spring wdrking 
than is conducive to good results with that crop; and in any ease 
mangold roots do not reach a satisfactory stage of ripeiioss for 
feeding until about the end of the year. From the timt' when 
grass ceases to grow — about the end of October according to 
the season and district — and until about the New Tear, coav 
cabbages may provide suitable green food. 

Under favourable circumstances — moist land in rich condition 
and a moderately warm and sunny season — ^jdelds of 50 or more 
tons of heads per acre are obtainable without irrigation, while 
crops weighing 25 to 30 tons per acre are typically fair resixlts 
of ordinary good farming. For high yields, however, it is 
important to secure plants of a good strain ; in one of the writer’s 
experiments the difference in yield due to strain amounted to 
15 tons per acre, while that due to fertilisers was 10 tons. 
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The best plants are produced by small mariet gardeners who 
obtain their stock-seed by personal selection. In autunni they 
go through fields planted with seedlings of their strain and select 
a dray load of the largest, firmest and .best shaped heads ; which 
they afterwards set out for seed production. This j)raelicc, 
pursued for many years, has resulted in the development of local 
strains of high productivity.. One important respect in which 
they excel ordinary drumheads is their ability to keep firm in the 
heart until Christmas time, whereas the latter often hoarl and 
burst too soon for dairying conditions. The plant grower sows 
the cabbage seed in August, and about October trauspbints the 
seedlings into rows or beds, from which they are drawn for sale 
in May. 

Cow cabbages resemble mangolds in their soil and manurlal 
requirements — ^firm rooting ground, moisture, and liberal supplies 
of nitrogen. Plat cultivation has the advantage of permitting the 
horse hoe to be used in two directions, the land being first 
“scrawled ” out lengthways and crossways (or diagonally} and 
the plants being set in the points where the marks intersect. On 
heavy land, however, it is usually better to grow the cro]) on 
ridges, owing to the fact that the crop has to be harvested in 
November and December. 

At planting time the soil should be firm and moist; loose, 
cloddy ridges do not afford proper rooting conditions. Where 
the tilth is rather harsh and dry — and strong land usually is in 
that stage after spring cleaning operations — the ridges should be 
ridge-rolled and allowed to lie a week or two befoi*e planting. 
The soil should be firm enough to require the use of a .spade 
rather than a dibble for planting. An ordinary spacing for the 
plants on good land is 80 in. each way, for which 7,000 plants 
are required for one acre ; when spaced 24 in. apart in 27 in. 
drills, as on less productive soils, about 10,000 plants are required 
per acre. 

In cool seasons late cow cabbages may fail to heart satisfac- 
torily, as was not uncommon in 1928 ; in dry sunny years, how- 
ever, a more serious trouble may be encountered — ^the root 
maggot. Prom actual experimental trial the writer can vouch 
for the effectiveness of “ discs ” put round the stem of the plants 
at planting time;* but this method is hardly so convenient to 
adopt as that of sowing pungent substances — such as powders 
containing creosote or naphthalene or even soot — round the 
plants. 


*See the Ministry’s Leaflet No. 122. 
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MANURES FOR MAY. 

H. V. Gabnbb, B.A., 

TiMhaimtcd Experimental Station. 

Manures lor Swedes. — Tlie manurial treatment for this crop 
depends on two main factors, the lime supply of the soil, iind 
the climatic conditions. If the .soil is sour trouble will almost 
certainly arise through the disease known as linger-aud-toe, and 
tj-eatment must be directed towards correcting acidity as much 
as towards feeding the crop. The. somidost remedy for fingcr- 
aud-toe is to lime or chalk the land, but if this cannot be 
undertaken a partial but less satisfactory remedy is to sub- 
stitute nitrate of soda or nitrate of lime for sulphate of 
ammonia, and basic slag for superphosphate. Tt is doubtful 
if the latter emu'se is of much value if the soil is distinctly 
acid, but it does postpone the setting up of sour conditions, 
and this is of importance in the case of fields containing a very 
small amount of lime. 

The climatic conditions largely determine how big a crop 
of swedes can be grown. In most areas a yield of 25-80 tons 
per ncre is not unusual, while in the drier and hotter districts 
of the south only about half that yield is obtained. The scale 
of manuring shoidd therefore be adapted to the size of the 
average crop. The most important constituent in the manure 
for swedes is phosphate, and superphosphate is the form which is 
most commonly chosen, on account of its quick-acting properties. 
A supply of phosphate helps the young plant to make a good 
start and brings it early to the hoe; it also improves the feeding 
value of the roots. Swedes can be grown without dung on cool 
soils and in moist areas, but in droughty districts short dxmg 
is of great value for its water-holding properties. If no dung 

• is used and fair crops are possible, potash should be included 
in the mixture in all but the stiff soils, and care must be taken 
not to limit the crop by lack of nitrogen. 

The following dressings per acre, modified as suggested above 
for soils short in lime, have been found snitable under the 
conditions stated: — 

(«) (j) (e) 

* Th'malmp (lomis, Moist areanyxoithd^ng. dung arallahU, 

3 cwt. suporphoH- 10 tons dung. 10 tons dung, 4 pwt. 5 cwl/ superphos- 
phate. 3 rwt. super- superphosphate, phute, 1 cwt. sul- 

phosphate, 1 cwt. sulphate of )>hato of uminonla, 
ammonia. 1 owt. muriate of 

potash. 

All these manures should be applied before sowing. In the case of {d') 1 cwt. of 
nitrate of soda may be given as a i.op dressing after singling if thought necessary. 
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Potash for G-rassland. — The inclusion of potash in the 
majiures for hay land is now fairly general on all but the 
stifler soils, and experience often shows that even heavy land 
cannot stand the drain of potash which continuous ruowing 
involves. 

The value of' potash manures for the improvement of graz- 
ing land, particularly on the lighter soils, is also becoming 
recognised. The first year’s results of a manuring-for-milk 
experiment commenced in 1928 at the Staffordshire Farm 
Institute have recently been published. A poor light-land 
meadow which only yielded about 12 cwt. of hay per acre was 
devoted to the experiment. It was limed at the rate of 2 tons 
per acre and 'fenced off into three plots each of acres, which 
were grazed by dairy cows for 18 weeks, the milk being 
weighed. The figures for 1928, which are preliminary in nature, 
are given below: — 

Treatment per aore. JJUlk, gah per acre* 


No manure. 

264 

4: cwt. superphosphate. 

261 

Do. 4* 1 cwt. sulphate of potash. 

622 


At present prices the increase obtained by the xise of the 
mixture of phosphate and potash is amply remunerative. The 
results were in agreement with observations made in the field, 
where it was noted that phosphate alone had little effect, but 
the combination of phosphate and potash gave a vigorous 
leguminous herbage. Although sulphate of jratash was used in 
this particular case similar results could be looked for from the 
application of the same amount of potash in the form of muriate 
of potash, or the lower grade of potash manures. 

Storage of Dung. — ^It sometimes happen.s'that dung made in 
spring cannot be carted out and applied for the current season’s 
crops. In such cases it must be stored till the autumn. 
Summer storage involves bigger losses of nitrogen and dbry 
matter by fermentation than occur in winter, and although 
these losses cannot be prevented they can in some degree be 
controlled by good management. If the dung has been made 
in covered yards or boxes its manurial value is best preserved 
by leaving it undisturbed, but if it lies in open yards or exposed 
heaps it should be made into as tight a clamp as possible and 
a covering of earth provided. A disadvantage of summer 
storage, particularly if the heap is kept under cover, is that the 
manure may become too dry. This retards the rotting of the 
straw, and the nitrates which are produced under dry conditions 
are liable to decompose if the heap is subsequently wetted. 
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iOx]^jeriuiuiiti lias shown Uuil less loss ol' J'crLilisiiiH fonsiinii'iilH 
occiii'H under (.'(jvei' I lian in tijc opoii, and to keej) I lie manure 
moist it is |)ivlerablo to conserve as luucli as possibli.' ol lUu 
lii|nid ori;>innll.v present by iceepiuj{ the duuj>’ compact, l•alllor 
tliaij In pump waler or liipiid nainnre over the heap. 

Cabbages. — .‘^utiimu-plantcd cabbages iutcufied I’oj' sinmin-r 
use may have their /inal dressing of altout 1 cwt. j»er aero of 
nitJ'uto of soda or snlphate of ammonia at this time of the year 
if they appear to reqiiiro a. little help. I.'abbages drilled or 
plauted in spring will respond to a complete artilicial fertiliser 
in addition to dung, and if fanriyard manure is not available 
a generous supply of artihcials will be needed to grow good 
crops. Nitrogen is the main ri'ipiirenient on most classes of 
land, but nitrogenous manuring iinhnhinced by phosphate and 
potash tends to give an o]ien habit of growth very nndesiralile 
in cabbages. On stiff land the need of phosphates is grcati).r 
than of potash; on lighter soils both are necessary. Suitable 
dro.ssings per acre for medium land would be 

{(f) Wif/t ihfutj. {if) ii'Uhotif. tiuHff, 

{• cwi. >;ni)t‘rplJospluite. I»v‘fori‘ r» cwt. ") Hcinn; 

h ,, inariatc of potash. or 1-2 cwt. of j drill lo.u: 

j plfiiiUnjj;. Jinmioiiia. J plant iiijj; 

2 ,, nit-rafe of sudn, 1 owl. uuiriate of potash. 

2 (iwt. iiil-rato of sthla. 

The nitrate of soda would be given in two fop dressings during 
the growing season and in the case of widely spaced varieties 
it is preferable to apply it by hand near the stems of the plant 
rather than broadcast over the whole area. Salts such as 
kainit, sylvinite or potgsh salts are quite as suitable for cabbages 
as muriate of potash, for the common salt introduced with 
such substances benefits the crop. Similar manuria.1 treatment 
may be given to Brussels sprouts and broccoli, and in intensive 
culture the above dressings of nitrate of soda are often con- 
siderably increased. No nitrate of soda would be apjdied late 
in the season to crops which have to stand the vsnnter, it lieing 
more profitably reserved till growth commences in the spring. 

Manurial Besidues. — The bulk of the fertilisers for the 
sea.son’s crops will now have been applied, and it is of interest 
to consider what residues can be expected from these dressings 
for the use of future crops. There are two main sources of 
information ou this point: (1) the evidence derived from the 
chemical behaviour of manures in the soil, and in particular 
from the a.nalysis of drainage water from soils manured in 
different ways; and ('2) the results of field experiments where 
the residues are moasurecl by the crops which they produce 
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Nitrogenous Manures . — The soil has no power to retaiii 
nitrates; hence nitrogen supplied in the form of nitrates of soda 
or of lime leaves no direct residue. The same applies to the 
nitrogen of sulphate of ammonia, dried blood and rape cake, 
which is speedily converted into nitrate in the soil. If the 
bigger crops of ''roots and straw grown by the use of such 
manures*are fed on the fai-m the dung heap receives indirect 
benefit, in this way, but only a small part of the nitrogen 
in the manure is thus restored to the soil. If, for example, 
by the use of 1 cwt. per acre of sulphate of ammonia the oat 
crop is increased by 7 bushels per acre and a proportionate 
amount of straw, the quantity of nitrogen recovered in the 
increased produce would be about 9 lb. If both corn and stra.w 
are fed we can expect that about half of this nitrogen will find 
its way back to the land through the dung, hence of the 28 lb. 
of nitrogen provided by 1 cwt. of sulphate of ammonia, 4-J- lb. 
or 20 per cent, returns to the land. The above case, however, 
is a favourable one because all the produce is fed on the 
holding; if the grain was sold the restoration of nitrogen would 
fall to about 6 per cent. 

• A large proportion of the nitrogen of fish meal, meat meal, 
and guano is quickly nitrified and therefore yields no direct 
residue ; any more resistant balance will come in for the follow- 
ing crop. The nitrogen of shoddy is slower in its action, and 
its effects, although greatest in the first year, have been traced 
through three successive crops at Bothamstfed. 

Phosphates and Potash . — ^Investigations on the belnn-imir of 
these substances when applied to the soil show that phosphates, 
even if applied in a water-soluble condition, are almost wholly 
retained in the surface soil, and that 'oven after many yoars 
a large proportion of this retained phosphate exists in a citric- 
soluble form. Potash manures, although largely retained, 
travel faster into the subsoil and bulk rather more largely in 
the drainage than do the phosphates. The most serious drain 
on both phosphates and potash is that caused by the growing 
crop. The approximate amounts of these constituents removed 
from the soil by the crops of a five-course rotation are given 
below. Quantities of phosphoric acid and potash may be con- 
verted into their equivalents of 30 per cent, superphosphate or 
60 per cent, muriate of potash by multiplying by the factors 
7.2 or 2.0 respectively. 
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2 . 5 . .5 

sol«l. 



11 „ roots 

n.li 

21.1 

r»>»»is tVil. 





2iiil 

]);irk‘y, 1 no, .y^ram 

•10 l>ns. 

Ui.O 

O.H 1 

.sdhi. 

si raw 

2t ewt-. 

1.7 

25 .,. 1 


lird 

Olnvor, 1 iicru 

! 2 toii.s 

1 

, ! 

2LU 

j 

1 

tVd. 

Uh 

1 " ' ' 1 

Wheat, I ae. yjuiiu 

1 ! 

{JO l>us. 1 

1 

1 11.2 

! !i.:i 

.sohL 

„ ' „ St-raw 

2r> cwt. 

[ 


to tluiu.^. 

— 

' 



! ( 


nth j 
1 

Oats, 1 ac. f^raiii 

15 bus. 

KJ.O 

0.1 1 

IVfl, 

„ „ hi raw 

25 (‘.wt-. 

t). 1 

:i 7 ,o ; 

i 

fed. • 

i 


The loss of phosphate and potash from 1 aero during a com- 
plete rotation will be the amounts of these eonstitneiits con- 
tained in the crops sold off together with alxjut one-quarter of 
that contained in the crops fed, this being the usual estimate 
of the loss of phosphate and potash which occurs in making 
dung. The loss of phosphate by drainage is negligible, but 
there will usually be a very small loss of potesh in this way. 
iffrom the above figures we obtain : — 

JLoga i\f phosphtth'- anA j>o''ash {lb. ■pm' aeri') ditriup a S-enursp ■roftrtjon 


• I’htisphm'if acid. Pulush. 

Houioved by crops sold off ... 37.4 44.(5 

Lost in making (lung ... I.o.f) .Oli.'i 

’total loss (luring .’i years ... 52.9 lOO.S 


FTenee under the above system the loss to 1 acre of soil due 
to cropping will be , 58 lb. of phosphoric acid and 100 lb. of 
potash, equivalent to about cwt. of 30 per cent, super- 
phosphate and 2 cwt. of muriate of potash per rotation. Under 
ordinary conditions the quantity of superphosphate will often 
exceed 2|- cwt. per rotation, for 4 cwt. might well be given 
to roots and a further 2 cwt. to the second com crop. The 
quantity of potash will rarely exceed the 2 cwt. per acre per 
rotation required to maintain the soil; 1 cwt. would probably 
go to the roots and a further J owt. might be given to the clover 
or oats on light soil, but it is seldom that more potash than 
this would be used. Any purchased foods consumed orr the 
holding would enrich the dung to the extent of their maaurial 
value and improve the phosphate and potash balance to that 
extent. 
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PRICES OF ARTIFICIAL jS^ANURES. 

Note.— U nless otherwise stated, prices are for not loss tlifin 2-ton lots f,o.i\ in 
towns named, and are net cash for promjit delivery. 


Arentue Price per ton during 
tveeh mulmji April ^^nd. 


Description 

Bristo' 

1 Hull 

L'pool 

1 

(Just per 

1 Unit at 
London 


S. 

.•G s. 

ilG s. 

£ s. 

R, d. 

Nitrate of Soda (N. 16^ per cent) 

14. 6 

U. 0 

13.12 

13,17 

17.n 

„ „ Lime (N. 13 per cent) 

... 

12.10 

... 

I2.U) 

19. 3 

Sulphate of Ammonia, ordinary 






• (A. 25i per cent) 

14. 2'* 

14. 2’’ 

14. 2* 

14 2.f 

{N)13. 7 

„ „ „ neutral 






(A. 25| per cent) 

15. 6* 

15. 5* 

16. S' 

15. 6* 

(N)14. 5 

Kainit (Pot 12^ per cent) 



... 

2. 5 

3. 7 

French Kainit (Pot 14 per cent.) 

2.10 

2. 6 

2. 5 

2.12 

3. 9 

,, „(Pot. 20 per cent.) 

... 

... 


2,17 

2,10 

Potash Salts (Pot. 30 per cent.) 

... 

. ♦. 

... 

3.15 

2. 6 

„ „ (Pot 20 per cent.) 

«« • 

... 

... 

2.12 

2. 7 

Muriate of Potash (Pot 60 per cent) 

8. 5 j 

7. 5 

7.10 

7. 7 

2.11 

Sulphate of Potash (Pot. 18 per cent.) ... i 


11. 6 

11.10 

11.30 

4. 9 

Baric Slag (T.P. 28 per cent) 

... 

2. 4§ 

... 

•• • 

... 

„ „ (T.P. 26 per cent.) 

2.13§ 

2. 0§ 

* ... 

... 


„ „ (T.P. 24 per cent.) 

2. 9§ 

! 1,16§ 

2. 0§ 



„ „ (T.P. 18 per cent.) 

2. .S§ 

1.15§ 

. . * 

... 

Superphosphate (S.P. 35 per cent) 

4. 4 

... 

3.ir>§ 

3. 3 5 

2. 2 

., (S.P. 30 per cent) 

3.16 

8 . 7 

3. 8§ 

3. 7 

2. 3 

Bone Meal (A. 44. T.P. 46 per cent) 

. 9.10 

8.15 

8.17 

S. 6 


Steamed Bone Flour (A, 1. T.P. 60 per cent.) 

6.10 

6.17t 

U. 5 

6.12t 


Fish Guano (A. 9-10. T.P. 16-20 percent),.. 

12.15 

12.10 

... 

„ (A. 11, T.P. 10 pqr cent) 

... 


... 

13*ib 

... 


Abbreviations: N.=Nitrogen ; A.=Ammonia ; S.P.^Solnble Phosphate ; T.P.=« 
Total Phosphate ; Pot.=Potash, 

* Delivered in 4-ton lots at purchaser’s nearest railway station, 
f Delivered (within a limited ax’ea) at purchaser’s nearest railway station. 

§ Prices include cost of carriage from works to town named, Hull prices include 
delivery to any station in Yorkshire ; London prices include delivery within a 
limited area. Cost to purchasers in other districts will be greater or less according 
to the distance of dii^rent purchasers from the works. 
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MONTHLY NOTES ON FEEDING 
STUFFS. 

E. T. Haunan, M.A., .Dip. Agrio, (Cantub.), 

Animal Nulrition rnslUnte, Cumhridiic Unwarnilij. 

The Evaluation ot Feeding Stufis and its Eelation to Eecent 
Eesearch. — Couipiu'iilivoly i'ccent duvolopDientu iti roaourch ui 
iiuimsil nulj’itioii lia.v(.! emphasiaed the i'lijMirtanee of iucliiding 
in nit.ionH for farm aniiuals adequate (piantitiea of miiieru] aalta, 
and other aubsfcaneea of iinlniowji clicmie.al compuaitioii laixilled 
for conveuioiioo “ vitaiiiina.” 

Mineral Substances in Eations.--lt liaa bi-en elearly cstab- 
liahed that the iiidusion of certain mineral aubatjuu-cs ia oaaen- 
, tial to the growth and well-boing of iin aniiual. N<tvinally auch 
sai^staiicea arc contained in ade([nate amoiiata in the ration 
fed to the iHiiinal. <.>wiug, liovvover, to tlie fact that curtain 
foods are deficient in one or more of these mineral elements, 
a ration is occasionally mot with which is deficient in these 
elements. In such a case, the actual addition of mineral sub- 
stances to tlie ration has been shown to be followed by bene- 
ficial rosnlts and to be economically a sound policy. In the 
(•.awj of animals yielding milk in large quantity, such as a 
2,000 ga-lloti cow, it may also be necessary to add mineral 
substances to the ration to allow for the drain on the organism 
caused by the heavy yield of milk. The elements that experi- 
ence has found to be normally deficient in cei'tain dietaries are 
Galcinm. Phosphorus, Chlorine and Sodium. "Recent re.search 
has also indicated that under certain conditions Iron may be 
deficient to such an extent that severe metabolic di.stnrbances 
may arise. ♦ 

Cheap and convenient sources of supply of the above elements 
are to be found in chalk, common salt, steamed bone flour, and 
precipit,ated phosphate. It must be remembered that excess 
of Phosphorus is normally excreted from the body in the form 
of calcium phosphate, and it is therefore desirable to supply 
any calcium deficiency in a dietary in the form of chalk rather 
than bone phosphate. 

■ Vitamins. — The story of vitamins has been given sufficient 
'publicity elsewhere to render its repetition unnecessary here. 
Briefly stated, it has been found that certain substances called 
“vitamins “ are essential to growth and healthy development, 
and their absence in dietaries causes malnutrition and severe 
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Pbsobiption. 

Price 

per 

Qr. 

R. d. lb. 

Price per 

Mauurial 

Value 

per 

Ton. 

£ s. 

Cost of 
Pood 
Value per 
Ton. 

£ R. 

Starch 
Bquiv, 
per 
100 lb. 

Price 

per 

■Quit 

Staroli 

fiquiv, 

a. 

price 
per lb. 
Starch 
ISqulv. 

d. 

Owt. 

s. d. 

Ton. 

£ a. 

Wheat, British 


_ 

10/11 

10 18 

0 16 

10 2 

71*6 

I!}'-' 

1*52 

Barley, British Feeding 

— 

— 

10/!) 

10 15 

0 12 

10 3 

71 

2/10 

I *52 

„ Canadian No. 4 










Western 

34/6 

400 

y/8 

9 13 

0 12 

9 1 

71 


1*47 

Tunisian 

83/6 

— 

9/5 

9 8 

0 12 

8 10 

71 


1-34 

„ Karachi 

33/8 

— 

9/4 

9 7 

0 12 

8 15 

71 

yii 

1 *34 

Oats, English, White - 

— 

— 

10/4 

10 7 

0 14 

9 13 

59-5 

3/o 

1*71 

„ ,, Black and 










Grey 

— 

— 

9/8 

y 13 

0 14 

8 19 

59-5 

3/- 

3 ‘01 

„ Canadian No. 2 










Western 

26/0 

320 

9/4 

9 7 

0 14 

8 13 

59*5 

2/11 

1%>6 


25/9 


9/0 

9 0 

0 14 

8 (J 

59*5 

3/y 

1*47 

„ Canadian Feed - 

24/0 


8/7 

8 12 

0 14 

7 38 

59*5 

2/8 

1-47 

„ Argentine - 

22/6 


7/10 

7 17 

0 14 

7 3 

59*5 

2/5 

1-30 

„ Chilian 

24/0 


8/7 

8 33+ 

0 14 

7 18 

59 '5 

2/8 

1-43 

Maize, American - 

42/6 

480 

9/11 

9 18+ 

0 13 

9 5 

81 

2/3 

1-20 

„ Argentine - 

43/9 

— 

10/2 

10 3 

0 13 

9 10 

81 

2/4 

1-25 

Beans, Rangoon - 

— 

— 

11/4 

11 7+ 

1 13 

9 34 

67 

2/n 

1 ‘56 

Peas, tfapanese 

— 

— 

22/3 

22 5t 

1 9 

20 10 

69 

0/- 

3*21 

Millers* Offals : — 










Bran, British - 

— 

— 

— 

7 7 

1 7 

6 0 

45 

2/8 

1‘43 

,, Broad - 

— 



— 

8 5 

1 7 

6 18 

45 

3/1 

l‘0r> 

Middlings Fine (Im- 










ported) 

— 

— 

— 

7 9 

3 3 

8 4 

72 

2/3 

1‘20 

„ Coarse (British) 

— 

— 

— 

7 17 

1 3 

6 34 

04 

2/1 

1 M2 

Pollards, Imported 

-r- 

— 

— 

7 6 

1 7 

5 18 

60 

2/- 

1*07 

Meal, Barley - - 

— 

— 

— 

10 10 

0 12 

9 38 

71 

i2/y 

1 1*47 

„ Maize - 

— 

— 

— 

11 15 

0 13 

li 2 

81 ' 

' 2/9 

1*47 

„ „ Germ 

— 

— 

— 

12 

0 19 

8 13 

85*3 2/- 

1*07 

„ „ Gluten -feed 

— 

— 

— 

9 7 

1 8 

7 19 

75*6 

2/1 

M2 

„ Locust Bean 

— 

— 

— 

8 6 

0 10 

7 35 

71*4 

2/2 

M6 

„ Bean - 

— 

— 

— 

13 0 

1 13 

11 7 

67 

3/5 

1‘83 

„ Fish - - • - 

— 

— 

— 

20 0 

4 8 

15 12 

53 

5/11 

3*17 

Linseed 

— 

1 

i — 

20 5 

1 12 

18 13 

119 

3/2 

1*70 

„ Cake, English 










127, Oil 

— 

— 

— 

13 0 

1 19 

n 1 

74 

3/- 

1*61 

„ ,, 107, Oil 

— 



— 

12 0 

1 19 

30 1 

74 

2/9 

1*47 

» „ 9% Oil 

— 

— 

— 

11 17 

1 19 

9 18 

74 

2/8 

M3 

CottonseedCake, English 





• 





BiV.Oil 

— 

— 

— 

7 15 

1 10 

5 19 

42 

2/10 

1*52 

» Egyptian 










SiV.Oil 

— 


— 

7 12 

1 16 

5 16 

42 

2,9 

1*47 

Decorticated Cotton 









Seed Meal 7% Oil - 

^ 



— 

13 5t 

2 16 

10 9 

1 

2/11 

1*56 

Coconut Cake 67^ Oil - 



— 



9 15 

1 11 

8 4 

73 1 

2/3 

1*20 

Palm Kernel Cake 6”L 







I 



Oil 

— 

— 

— 

7 15t 

1 5 

6 10 

71*3 

1/10 

0*98 

Feeding Treacle - 

— 

— 

— 

6 15 

0 8 

6 7 

51 

2/6 

1*34 

Brewers*Grains : — 










Dried Ale 

— 

— 

— 

8 0 

1 6 

6 15 

49 

2/9 

1*47 

„ Porter - 

— 

— 

— 

7 10 

1 5 

6 5 

49 

2/7 

1*38 

Wet Ale - - . 

— 

— 


1 15 

0 9 

1 6 

15 

1/9 

0*94 

„ Porter - 

— 

— 

— 

1 10 

0 9 

1 1 

15 

1/5 

0*76 

Malt Culms - 

r- 

— 

— 

8 0 

1 15 

6 5 

43 

2/n 

1*56 


t At Liverpool, 


NOTK. — ^The prices quoted above represent the average prices at which actual wholosale 
traaisactions have t^en place in London, unless otherwise stated, and refer to the price ox mill or 
store. The prices were current at the end of March and are, as a rule, considerably lower tl»an 
the prices at local country markets, the difference being due to carriage and dealers’ commission. 
Buyers can, however, easily compare the relative prices of the feeding stuffs on offer at their local 
market by the method of calculation used in these notes. Thus, suppose coconut cake is offered 
locally at £10 per ton. Its manurial value is £1 11a. per ton. The food value per ton is therefore 
£8 9s. per ton. Pividing this figure by 73, the starch equivalent of coconut cake as given in 
the table, the cost per unit of starch equivalent is 28. 4d. Pividing this again by 22*4, the iinml>or 
of pounds of starch equivalent in 1 unit, the cost per lb, of starch eqid valent is *1*2 6il. A Rirnttar 
calculation will show the relative cost, per lb. of starch equivalent of other feeding stuffs on the same 
local market. From the results of such calculations a buver can determine which feeding stuff gives 
him the best value at the "" 
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metatolic distnrbauce. Other facts have also been doiiion- 
stnitcd: (1) that it is diS&ciilt to obtain foods absolutely free 
from vitamins, and (2) that animals vary in their reaction to 
the absence or presence of these vitamins. Moreover, it has 
been shown that undbr ordinary farming conditions, the usual 
mixed ration given to animals contains the necessary vitamins 
in adequate amounts, and there is generally no need 1o make 
special provision for the supply of vitamins. 

■How do the above facts affect our methods of evaluating 
feeding stuffs? From the purchasing standpoint the value of a 
feeding .stuff depends upon its nutritive value and its manurial 
value. The nutritive value has hitherto been based upon its 
starch equivalent or fattening capacity. Should the mineral 
constituents or the vitamin content be taken into consideration 
in assessing the nutritive value? The answer is. No, under 
ordinary circum.stance.s, (1) for the simple reason that the value 
• of the mineral or the vitamin in a feeding stuff depends entirely 
upon the nature of the ration vrith which it is fed, and (2) 
because there is reason to assume that after the basal require- 
ment of the organism for vitamin or mineral is satisfied any 
further mineral or vitamin added is of little or no value. 

'Faem Values, 


nnops. 

Market 
Value per 
lb. S.B!. 

d. 

Vniuo 

per 

tuiit 

S.E. 

fl.d. 

Starch 
I’kiulvnlent 
per 100 lb. 

Pt)0<l 
Value pe^, 
Ton. 

£> 8. 

Manurial 
Value per 
I’on, 

& a. 

Value per 
Ton on 
Piinn. 

£ 8, 

Wheat 

1-20 

2 

3 

71*6 

8 

1 

0 10 

8 17 

Oats - - *• « 

1*20 

2 

3 

69*5 

(} 

14 


7 8 

Barley 

, 1*20 

2 

3 

71*0 

8 

o 

0 12 

« 12 

Potatoes - . - . 

1*20 

2 

3 

18*0 

2 

1 

0 4 

: 2 5 

Swedes .... 

1*20 

2 

3 

7*0 

0 

10 

0 2 

0 18 

Mangolds . - - - 

1*20 

2 

3 

CrO 

m 

14 

0 3 

0 17 

Good Meadow Hay 

1*47 

2 

9 

. 31*0 

4 

5 

BUI 


Good Oat Straw - 

1*47 

2 

9 

17-0 

2 

7 

Bn 


Good Clover Hay 

1*47 

2 

9 

32-0 

4 

8 

■H 


Vetch and Oat Silage - 

3*34 

2 

6 

14*0 

1 

in 

0 7 

2 2| 


^ « 

In the House of Commons on 26th February last Lady 
Tbebington asked the Minister of Agriculture whether he is 

Export of Horses traffic in .worn-out horses; 

^ Traffic. many have been exported from this 

country during the last six months; and 
what steps he is taking to prevent this traffic? 

The Et. Hon. Noel Buxton, Minister of Agriculture, 
replied: “I should explain that there is no traffic in 
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worn-out horses because the Ministry insists on a very high 
standard of fitness in all horses for export, and no horse is 
passed for shipment' unless it is in every sense fit to travel ar^ 
to work. I intend to do everything in my power to maintain in 
full vigour the stringent regulations which have been in force 
during the past three years, and have effectively removed any 
undesirable features from this trade 10,918 horses were 
shipped from G-reat Britain to the Continent during the six 
months from August, 1923, to January, 1924. A considerable 
number of the animals are of high value, but owing to the 
high price of other meat on the Continent, horse fleshers are 
able to pay high prices for quite good class horses to be 
slaughtered for human food. I have no power to prevent 
butchers purchasing such horses after their aiTival on iho Con- 
tinent, but, so far as I can ascertain, many of these horses are 
slaughtered in public abattoirs by humane methods. The last 
part of the qitestion does not therefore arise.” 

The Ministry attaches great importance, to the question (;f 
the testing of varieties of farm crops — work which, if skilfully 
Testing Varieties systematically carried out, will afford 
of Farm Crops, ^^o^a'^on as to tlJe qualities of any par- 
ticular crop and its suitability for different 
soils or climatic conditions. 

In the past British farmers have had, apart from actual 
trial, no certain means of recognising real improvements 
(particularly for their own farms) among the crowd of fresh 
introductions; and it has become essential, if waste and dis- 
appointment are to be avoided, that every new introduction 
should be vouched for by trustworthy tesfis extending over 
several years in a variety of soils and climates. The benefits 
which may be expected from well-planned trials are. indicated 
by the results obtained in Denmark and by the remarkable 
improvements in the yields and quality of Irish barley during 
the last twenty years consequent upon a comprehensive system 
of trials begun in 1901. 

Such work was among the objects for which the National 
Institute of A^icultural Botany was established. Carried out 
hitherto on a limited scale, the work of this Institute is now 
to be considerably extended through the action of the Ministry, 
which is making arrangements for some half-dozen stations to ’ 
be established in typical arable areas which will all work to a 
common scheme formulated by the Institute. 
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HiTfiMUTo Mic; Miiiiatiy hsis iicrordod sdiiiowhiit diflerent 
treatment to research in agricultural eugiueering from that 

„„ _ ; given to researesh in all other aubiects of an 

Bevelopmart I, 

0 eseaic ^JJllinigtl•id.i()n of agricullural 

research in general, the Ministry has 
Sngmeenng. ai-ry,ngod for reaeurch in separate sid)jei-th 
related to agricnlture, a.(j., horticulture, plant breeding, etc., 
to h(' (l(.'ii]t with at one or more Eeaearch Timtitutea Hixicially 
esfablished for the purpose, which are either dcpartiiuaits 
of llniversities or iudopondoutly goveriu'd bodies. 'I'hns 
researcli in hertic-tiltnn! is dealt with at Ihe bong Asblen 
Station which is administered by Bristol University, at tlie 
East Mailing Station whifdi is administered by a separately 
incorirorated governing body, and at the T-Torticultural Research 
Station at (larabridge wliieb is administered by Cambridge 
University. Bothiimsted Exi)orimental Station, whicli under- 
takes rosoarch into tbe two subjects of plant nutrition and pTanf 
disease, is an e-xtimplo of an indo]iendelitly govemed station. 


The Ministry has, however, for some yeara now been directly 
responsible for investigations in agricultural machinciy. There 
■wore at the inception of research into this subject special 
reasons for singling out agricultura.] engineering for differexit 
treatment from that obtaining in other branches of agricul- 
tural science. The subject was quite new to this country. 
There was no University or other Institution which had 
devoted attention to the subject, while on the other hand, the 
Ministry had accumulated a great deal of knowledge and expe- 
rience in it during the war. and had in its Ber\d(!e a number of 
officers familiar with the practical aide of agricultural 
machinery. There were, however, obvious objections to this 
arrangement being made permanent' and to the treatment of 
machinery research being kept separate from that of re.search 
in all other agricultural subjects. 

In deciding to set up a separate research institxxte in agrieul- 
tural engineering, the Ministry came to the conclusion that it 
would be preferable to attach such an institute to a University, 
rather than to establish a separate institute, and Oxford 
University was chosen for the pm-pose. That University has 
now accepted the proposal and an Agricultural Engineering 
Institute vrill accordiugly function there from Ist April, 1924 , 
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The University has chosen as the Director of this new Insti- 
tute, Captain B. J. Owen, MlSc., M.Eng. The effect of this 
choice will be that complete continuity of work on research 
problems in agricultural engineering will be secured, notwith- 
standing the transfer of such research from the Ministry to 
Oxford, since Captain Owen has, for some time, taken an 
important part in connection with the Ministry’s machinery 
research. 

While the responsibility for research and investigation will 
be transferred to Oxford University, the Ministry proposes 
itself to inaugurate a scheme for the testing of agricultural 
machinery. It proposes that tests should be carried out and 
certificates issued on its authority, but that the actual work of 
testing shall be conducted by the new Oxford Institute, the 
National Phyacal Laboratory, and other Institutions. It is 
expected that the testing scheme can be made self-supporting 
and that fees will be charged on this basis. 

* * • • • • ■ 

The Ministry again desires to bring to the notice of fruit 

growers throughout the country the danger' to bees which may 
Spraying of Fruit caused by the spraying of fruit trees 
Trees with with washes con- 

of Lead? Dan^r desired 

to Bees. discourage the use of arsenate of lead 

8pTa>ys, as these are of the greatest value 
in controlling the Winter and “ Tortrix ” moths, the laxvje 
of which are responsible for an enormous amount of damage 
to fruit trees. Spraying with this substance, however, should 
be restricted, as far as possible, to two definite periods, viz., 
before the blossom buds open and immediately the petals have 
fall'^. In the case of apples, an application during the earlier 
period will give better results than at any subsequent time — 
espeJcially against “Tortrix” moths. Spraying during the 
actual blossoming period is particularly to be' deprecated on 
account of the fact that heavy mortality may be caused to bees 
wsitmg blossoms on which the spray has fallen. It is realised 
toat, as the different varieties of fruit trees do not come into 
blossom at the same time, it may be a matter of some diflaoultv 
to ^nge that no open blossoms whatever are sprayed, but ' 
instances have been brought to the notice of the Ministry of 
the indiscriminate spraying of open blossoms with lead 
ar^nate, for which no reasonable excuse can be put forward 
Bees are of great value to the fruit grower by the assistance 
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own interests, therefore, as well as for tho sake of the bee- 
keeper, the fruit grower should spare no effort to avoid any 
unnecessary mortality among these beneficial creatures. 


The Ministry has received the oonenrrenee of the Treasury in 
its proposals to carry out practical exi)6riments at the South 


Experiments in 
Table Poultry 
Breeding. 


Eastern Agiieultural College, Wye, Kent, 
in the breeding of poultry for table use. 
The objects of tho experiments will also 
cover the disposal of the surplus stock of 


birds on connnercial egg farms. In the first place experiments 


will bo undertaken : 


(1) To ascertain the weight and value of weij^it gained by 
various breeds and cross breeds of poultry in relation to 
the weight and value of food consumed; also the feeding 
costa of finishing fowls for the table and the beat breeds or 
cross breeds to use for this purpose. 

f2) To ascertain the most profitable methods of feeding and 
marketing birds produced as a by-product on commercial 
ogg farms. 

(8) To ascertain the value for table purposes of the breeds 
most generally used by commercial egg farmers, as com- 

• pared with the breeds and cross breeds usually regarded as 

• best for table use ; also, whether it is likely to be profitable 
for commercial egg farmers to continue producing chickens 
for table use, from the birds they usually keep, at times of 
year other than the usual season for hatching laying fowls, 
and if so, what are the best methods of feeding and 
marketing the birds. 

The experiments will be begun with a small number of breed- 
ing pens composed of the following breeds and cross breeds : — 
White Leghorn, White Wyandotte, Rhode Island Red, Light 
Sussex, Indian G.ame crossed with Light Sussex, and Silver 
Grey Dorking crossed with Light Sussex. All suitable eggs laid 
by these birds will, if practicable, be incubated during the whole 
of the first year of the experiments. The chickens from 
each breed and cross breed will be divided into four lots and 
marketed as : — fa) “ petits poussins ” ; (h) chickens off the run; 
fc) trough-fed chickens ; and (d) chickens fed by cramming. 

^ The Governors of Wye College have generously provided a" 
site for the experiments on the College farm, and have provided 
other facilities in connection, with them. The investigations axe 
to be caiTned out as part of the National Poultry Institute 
Scheme, and the programme has been -formulated 'fmd the’ site 
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for the ezperimeiite selected by a Sub-Oomnaittee of the 
Ministry’s Poultry Institute Advisory Oommittee. That Sub- 
Oonamittee will also be responsible for the conduct of the experi- 
ments, and for the issue from time to time of reports on the 
progress of the work. Pour of the six existing members of the 
Sub-Committee are nominees of the National Poultry CounciL 
The Chairman is Principal E. M. Wilson, M.A., B.So., of Wye 
College, and the other members are Mr. Harold Corrie, Mr. 
J. H. Dowden, Mr. A. P. P’. Grant, Mr. Nelson Kenward (nomi- 
nated by the Ministry), The Eevd. H. Mayall, Mr. A. S. Jumper 
(co-opted by the Sub-Committee), and one member remains to 
be appointed. 

* # « # # * 


Farmers’ 
Visits to 
Bothamsted 
Experimental 
Station* 


The Director of Eothamsted Experimental Station extends 
cordial invitation to Farmers’ Associations and Clubs, 
Chambers of Agriculture and Horticulture, 
Students’ Societies and other bodies inter- 
ested in •agriculture or market gardening 
to inspect the Experimental Plots during 
the coming summer. Mr. H. V. Gamer, 
B.A. (Camh.), will be available to demon- 
strate the Plots at any time, and all who come can be certain 
that under his guidance their visit will prove both useful and 
interesting. 

Among important items of interest are : experiments on the 
manuring of arable crops, especially wheat, barley, mangolds 
and potatoes; manuring of meadow hay; effect of modem slags 
and mineral phosphates on grazing land, hay land, and arable 
crops; crop diseases and pests; demonstrations of good types of 
tillage implements, tractors, etc. At any convenient time 
between now and 80th October there is sufficient to occupy a 
full day, and. there is provision for ensuring that the time shall 
not he lost, even if the weather turns out too bad to allow of 
•close investigation of the fields. 

The Director of the Station, Sir John Russell, will be happy 
to arrange full details vrith organisations of farmers, farm 
workers and others wishing to accept this invitation; small 
groups of farmers are specially welcomed. If possible, arrange- 
ments should be made beforehand; but it is recognised that 
fanners’ movements must often depend on the weather, and no 
farmer need stay away because he has been unable to .write 
fixing a date. 

All communications and requests- to visit the Station should 
be addressed to the Secretary, Eothamsted E:q)erimental 
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ample notice conld be given so as to avoid the possibility of 
dates clashing. 

# ' « 

Foot-and"Motith Disease.— yinco the last insuo of the Journal^ tlio 
poKition in roganl to IIuh {liscuwe hiiH materially improvotl^ the number of out- 
breaks <lurin^? tlie weeks endod JM)th March, and 0th, i 3th, 20th and 27tli April 
being respectively 30, 28, 14, 10 and 9. 

During that period, the following new centres of disoase were brought to 
light, namely, Knlield (Mifldlescx) on Otli April, which involved an extension 
of the infected area ; Pluckley, Ashford (Kent), on lllh April, involving 
an extension of the existing area in Kent; Saxham, Bury St. Kdmuuds 
(Sulfolk), on 13th April, also involving an extension of the existing area; 
Great Sinoaton, Yorks (N.ll.) on 20th April, tlie circumstances of which 
necessitated a large area in the North and West Ui< lings, as well as a part of 
Durham, being declared infected, as Northallerton and Halifax markets were 
involved ; at Glasgow on 22nd April, necessitating an iufc<5ted area being 
declared, including parts of Lanark, Dumbarton, Stirling, Benfrew and Ayr ; 
and at Novtholt, Middlesex, on 23rd Ajiril, ini'ecied area restrictions being 
imposed over a 15 mile area in consoipience. 

Kocurronces of disease have also taken place in the Hendon district of 
Middlesex and the Gamrie district of Banlfs, the latter on the 16th April, 
necessitating the rcimposition of restrictions over the usual 15 mile area in 
Aberdeen and Bauif, 

The limits of several infected areas have been reduced in eonsefiueiice of 
the much improved position. 

The position from the 27th August, 1923, to the 27th April is as follows 


Number of outbreaks 3,064 

Counties affected : — ^In England ... 39 

„ Wales ... 2 

„ Scotland 11 

Animals authorised to 


be slaughtered Cattle ... 102,917 

Sheep ... 42,004 

Pigs ... 47,656 

Goats ... 125 

Foot-and-Mouth Disease : Standstill Order not to be 
issued ’.—During the past fortnight the Minister has had under consideration 
representations made to him in favour of the imposition for a period of three 
weeks of a ‘‘ Standstill Order for all cattle, sheep, pigs and goats with the 
object of hastening the eradication of foot-and-mouth disease. 

To be effective for the purpose in view the Ministry considers that it would 
be necessary — 

(а) to maintain an Order of this kind in operation for at least 28 days ; 

(б) to apply it to the whole of the infected areas, which include nearly all 
the Midland and Northern counties of England as well as certain 
Southern and Eastern counties and also parts of Scotland ; ^nd 

(c) to apply the Order not only to store animals but also to those intended 
for slaughter, inasmuch as the experience of recent months has shown 
that the movement of fat stock is attended by as groat a danger of 
the spread of infection as that of store stock. 
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This would mean that fat stock would not be allowed to be removed alive 
for slaughter but would have to be killed and dressed on the farni) and that 
the urban centres would have to set up some organisation to ensure an adecjuate 
meat supply for their populations. 

The prohibition of the movement of store stock also, even with modifica- 
tions to admit of purely local movements by licence for the essential purposes 
of milking, feeding, and for emergencies, would especially at this time of the 
year be attended by grave inconvenience to farmers engaged in restocking 
their farms and in arranging for the return of sheep from their winter 
quarters. To this must be added the heavy losses which would result to the 
distributive branches of the livestock industry, and therefore to the consumer, 
from the application of the Order. 

The Minister has carefully reviewed all the circumstances for and against 
the adoption of this expedient, and has come .to the conclusion that he would 
not be justified in imposing upon the public an Order of so onerous a character 
as that proposed. Moreover, the Ministry thinks that the enforcement of such 
an Order would be found to be impracticable, and that even if an attempt to 
enforce it were made, it would not be possible to guarantee the desired results. 
The Minister has therefore definitely decided against the issue of a Standstill 
Order. 

♦ ♦ * ♦ * 

. International Dairy Exhibition in Argrentina.— In a note in 
this Journal for January, 1924, p. 974, it was announced that an International 
Dairy and Eefrigerating Machinery Exhibition would be held at Buenos Aires 
in May, 1924, The exhibition has been postponed to 1st September, 1924, 

♦ * * « « • e 

Leaflets issued by the Ministry. — Since the date of the list 
given on pages 770-771 of the November issue of the Jov/mal 

The following new leaflets have been issued ; — 

No. 7. — The Wheat Bulb Ely. 

y, 310..~.Seed Mixtures for Grassland and Some Directions 
for Laying Down to Grass. 

„ 311, — ^Agricultural Credit Societies. 

„ 314. — ^The Bacon Pig. 

„ 316,— Lavender: Its Cultivation for Marketing and 

Distilling. 

„ 318. — Currants. 

„ 323. — ^The Cultivation and Marketing of Cabbage and 
Savoys. 

„ 369. — ^Brussels Sprouts. 

„ 391. — ^Barley Growing. 

The following Leaflets have been re-written : — 

No. 80. — ^The Use of Artificial Manures. 

132. — Slugs and Snails. 

„ 160. — ^Pea and Bean. Beetles. 

„ 269.^ — Swift Moths. 

,, 283, — The Storage of Apiples and Peazs, Commercial 
Storage. 

320. — ^The Manuring of Vegetable Crops. 


II 






The followmg Leaflets have been revised : — 

No. 5. — ^Mangold Fly. 

„ 114, — ^The Scientific Principles of Feeding Poultry. 

„ 146. — The Value of Records of the Milk. Yields of Cows. 

,g 187. — The Selection and Milking of Dairy Cattle, 

„ 254. — The Use of Seaweed as Manure. 

,, 297. — Seed Testing. The Seeds Act, 1920, and Seeds 
Regulations, 1922. 

„ 329. — Redemption of Tithe Rentcharge and Com Rents; 

The Tithe Act, 1918, 

„ 400. — ^List of Publications. 

The following leaflets have been amended : — 

No. 244. — ^The Destruction of Rats. 

„ 895.~-Diseases of Adult Bees. (Addendum on Acarine 
Disease. ) 

« « « » * * 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

The Possibilities of British Agricnlttire.— (Sir Henry Rew 
and Sir E. J. Russell. London: John Murray. Is, net, with Fore- 
word by Lord JBledisioe.) This book is a reprint of a joint paper read* 
at the meeting of the British Association at Hull, 

At the outset tables are given showing the food requirements of the 
nation and the contribution thereto made by the home producers. 
!phe figures, taken as a whole, indicate that about half the natibn*s 
food is grown in Great Britain. Certain commodities, however, e.gf., 
milk, potatoes, vegetables and certain fruits are almost wholly pro- 
duced in this country; on the other hand, our production falls short 
to the extent of 76 per cent, to 56 per cent, in respect of such articles 
as wheat, meat, eggs and dairy produce. While, therefore, we can, and 
do^ I produce sufficient fresh milk, potatoes and vegetables for our needs, 
the authors are careful to point out that this self-sufficiency depends 
on the provision of some elective means of disposing of surplus produce. 

In regard to cereals and meat, the possibility is suggested of consi- 
dere-bly, increased production; if low wages could still continue to be 
paid to . agricultural labourers, , the Norfolk system, improved in its 
details, would give us a larger food .supply than we now have.” This 
the authors recognise to be impossible, and they proceed to examine 
certain alternative courses having as the central idea — ^increased • out- 
put per man: — (a) better drainage, (b) fuller use of lime, (c) a more 
♦ efficient use of artificial fertilisers, (d) the use of improved varieties 
of crops, (e) the eradication or abatement of plant diseases or pests, etc. 

The authors seem to favour a cautious and gradual break away from 
the Norfolk four-course rotation and comment favourably on the North- 
umberland five-course modification, whereby it is suggested that farmeis 
obtain the same total quantity of roots and corn and “have, in addition, 
a field of hay.” 

, Finally, a plea is entered for more examples of large scale farming, 
with specialists in charge of the several departments, as in other impor- 
tant industries, and the paper concludes on an optimistic note derived 
fropj, ,ths increasing interest displayed in agricultural education by 
landlords, farmers and farm-workers. 

Commeroial Tomato Culture.-rCThe Lea Valley Correspondent of 
“ The Fruit Grower.” London : Ernest Benn, Ltd. Price 29. 6d. net.) 
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This is clearly a book written by a practical men who has kept in 
close touch with the development of scientific knowledge. It covers the 
widest possible range, from choice of site to all the processes of building, 
heating, soil treatment, growing, marketing, dealing with diseases, and 
organisation of labour. 

The writer aims at high results — sixty tons of fruit per acre— and 
estimates the cost of steam sterilization at £240 per acre. His advice 
is good and thoroughly up-to-date, and it must be a most useful little 
book for beginners in tomato culture who have a sufficient foundation 
of knowledge upon which to build. 

Modem Pig-Keeping*. — (H. P. Jacques. London : Cassell & Co.. Price 
Is. 6d.) This is a concise little volume packed with useful information 
cleayly set out. It is mainly, a collation of material which has appeared 
from time to time in the Agricultural Press from the pens of well- 
known breeders and feeders of pigs, tempered by the author’s own 
experience in Western Canada and Ehodesia. 

The book opens with a description of the more important factors 
which have contributed to the success of the Danish system of co- 
operative bacon factories, and ventures the prediction that before long 
the enormous importation of bacon, pork, etc,, will be a relict of the 
past. It may, however, be doubted whether the author is fully alive 
to the part played in this connection by the by-products of the Danish 
dairy. 

In an interesting statistical table it is shown that in 1922, the 
ihiporfe of bacon, ham,, pork and lard into the United Kingdom from, 
chiefly. United States of America, Denmark, Canada, IN^etherlands and 
Argentina reached the sum of £55^ million, equal to 27 lb. ^>er head 
of the population I 

Thq author is a keen, if temperate, supporter of the open-air system 
of pig-keeping, and his advice to those about to keep pigs is rational aud 
SDXind.. Karrowing and Weaning, Foods and Feeding, Eationing and 
the Common Pig Ailments, are all dealt with in an interesting and 
informative manner, and we. have no hesitation in . recommending this 
inexpensive and welt-got-out little book to . all interested in the subject 
of pigs. 

Animal Nutrition.— (T. B. Wood, M.A., F.I.O., F.E.S, 

London : University Tutorial Press Ltd. 4/6 net.) In a former volume — 
The Chemistry of Crop Production — ^Professor Wood dealt with the relations 
between plants and the air and soil, and showed how crops may derive all the 
simple substances they need for their nutrition. He now goes a step farther 
and discusses how these simple substances are built up and stored iii the plant 
and used for the feeding of animals. 

It is a fascinating story that appeals to the intelligence rather than the 
memory, and is in every way a noteworthy addition to agricultural literature. 
Nothing could be better adapted for the teacher and the student, while the 
farmer himself will find that a somewhat complicated and difficult subject has 
been made Clear and interesting. ' ‘ ' 

In regard to the question of feeding standards the author briefly reviews 
the pioneer work of Thaer, Wolff, Lehmann^ Lawes and Gilbert, Kellner and 
Armsby, and arrives at a tnetbod ' of computing rations iiccording to the 
result that the feeder desires .to produce. The farmer will be interested to 
earn that in many cases his rations are needlessly ^ligh in protein, the- 
in^edient usually present in smallest amount' in home-grown foods and the 
radsl! expensive to buy. 
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The feeding of the various classes of farm animals is dealt with in turn. 
That of dairy cows, which has of late received the most attention, has more 
than justified the system suggested, but it seems probable that similar benefits 
are to be derived from the same system as applied to fattening cattle, sheep 
and pigs. 

No book on the feeding of animals would now be considered complete 
without some reference to vitamines. The reader will here find the subject 
dealt with in a manner that appeals to reason and common sense. 

m * 0 0*0 0 

ADDITIONS TO LIBRARY.. 

Field Crops. 

Hutcheson, T. B., and Wolfe, T. K, — The Production of Field Crops ; A 
. Text-Book of Agronomy. (614 pp.) New York and London ; McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Co., 1924, 17s. 6d. [63,3(02).] 

Indiana Agricultural Experiment -S^taftbn.— -Bufletin 272 A Study in the 
Cost of Producing Wheat and Oats. (24 pp.) Lafayette, 1928. 
163.311; 63.314.] 

U*S, Department of Agnoulture, — ^Department Bulletin 1183 : — Milling 
and Baking Experiments with American* Wheat Varieties. (92 pp.) 
Washington, 1924. [664.6; 63.311.] 

Chilean Nitrate Committee . — ^Profitable Cultivation of the Sugar Beet. 
(11 pp.) London, 19^. [63.3432.] 

Hovitoulture and Fralt Growing. 

Indiana Agricultural Experiment S^tafton.— Bulletin 266 1 — Greenhouse 
Soil Sterilization. (24 pp.) Lafayette, 1922. [63.116; 63.6— 19.] 

Indiana Agricultural Experiment Station ^ — Bulletin 274 : — Pruning Youhg 
Apple Trees. (40 pp.) Lafayette, 1928. [68.41— 196.] 

Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment Station . — Bulletin 360 : — Strawberry 
Culture. (24 pp.) Madison, 1924. [63.41(c).] 

Plant Pests and Diseases. 

U.S. Department of Agriculture . — ^Farmers* Bulletin 1871 : — Diseases and 
Insects of Garden Vegetables. (46 pp.) Washington, 1924. [63.24— 61; 

' 63.27— 61.] 

Oregon AgriouUural Experimeni ion.— Bulletin 201 The Preparation 

of Spray Materials. (16 pp.) Corvallis, 1924. [63.29.6.] 

Live Stoek. 

I agues, H, P.— Modem Pig Keeping. (117 pp.) London : Cassell & Co., 
1924, Is. 6d. net. [68.64.] 

Kentucky Agricultural Wirperiment Station. — Bulletin 242 : — ^Ti’eeding Steers 
■ Having Access to Bam and “Range versus Steers' Confined to Bam. 

(22 pp.) Lexington, 1922. [63.62 ; 048.] 

Kentucky Agricultural Experimeni Station. — ^Bulletin 248 : — ^Breeding 
Experiments with Kentucky Mountain Ewes. (64 pp.) Lexington, 
1929-. [63.631.] 

Dafrying. 

Vermont Agricultural Experiment Station. — -Bulletin' 226 : — Protein 
BeOuirements of Dairy Cows. (200 pp.) Burlington, 1922. [612.394; 
63.711.] ^ / 

Vermont Agricultural Experiment Station. — ^Bulletin 226 '—The Main- 
tenance ReouireTnents of Dairy Cattle. (191 np.) ‘Burlington, 1922. 
[612.394 ; 68.711.] 

Poultry. 

Kentucky Agricultural Experiment Station. — Bulletin 260 : — flalcinm 
Metabolism in the Laying Hen. (38 im,.) T/Pxington, 1923. [63.661.] 
Indiana Agricultural Experiment Statio'rt. — Bulletin 275 : — ^Temperature 
Experiments during the Incubation of Hen Eggs. (16 pp.) Lafayette, 
1928. [68.65(041).] 

U.S, Department of Agriculture . — ^F^rmers* ■RuiVtin 1377 : — Marketing 
, Poultry. (30 pp.) Washington, 1924. [63.768.] 

US, Department of Agriculture. — Fa’^mers* Bullet’n 1873 : — Marketing 
Eggs. (28 pp.) Washington, 1924. [63.741.] 

Eernimnles. 

f*. Institute for Research in Agricultural Economics,. — Mis-ellaneoue Paners 
in Agricultuiiil Economics. Vol. n, 1919-22. Orford,,1923. , [338.1.] 

ftuthoritv of His Majesty's Statiomet Offiob, 
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NOTES FOR THE MONTH. 


Beport of Com- 
mittee on the 
Fertilisers and 
Feeding Stuffs 
Act, 1906. 


This Eeport,* which has just been published by H.M. 
Stationery Office, is likely to be of interest not only to farmers, 
but to all who are interested in manufactur- 
ing, buying or selling manures and feeding 
stuffs. 

The substance of the Keport is contained 
in Parts II and in. In Part n the Com- 
mittee sets out the results of its examina- 
tion of the objections levelled at the Act of 1906. Prom the 
farmer’s standpoint, the main complaint is that if he calls in 
the official sampler with no object .other than to see that he is 
getting goods of the quality he is paying for, he may be drawn 
into criminal proceedings taken by the Local Authorily against 
his supplier, and that consequently many farmers prefer not 
to use the Act at all. The average farmer, like most other 
individuals, is anxious to avoid appearance in a poUee court, 
even as a witness for the prosecution, and particularly so if the 
defendant is an acquaintance with whom he has been dealing 
for many years. 

The difficulties of manufacturers and traders are next dealt 
with. They have always protested against being held criminally 
liable in respect of goods which have passed out of thmr control. 
The Beport also refers to the administrative problems that 
present themselves to Local Authorities in carrying out the pro- 
visions of the existing Act. As the Committee points out, it is 
too frequently the case, at present, that where clear evidence 
of adulteration or misrepresentation is available, the Local 
Authority finds itself unable to fulfil aU the technical require- 
ments of the Act and Eegulations. while where all the preliminary 
* Cmd. 2125, price Is. ; 1/ld. post free. 

(66030) P.6./R.4. 8,876. 6/24. M. & S. 
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formalities are complied with, the defendant is able to show that 
he was not primarily responsible; in either case, trouble and 
■expense are incurred with no corresponding advantage to the 
agricultural community. 

The essential recommendations made by the Committee in the 
hope of removing the present difficulties may be summarised as 
follows : — 

(1) Fanners should be relieved of all connection with the 
enforcement of the criminal provisions of the Act, To efeot this, 
the statements in the invoice should be a warranty for civil pur- 
poses only, and there should be no prosecutions in respect of 
samples taken on the farm. At the same time, the period within 
which such samples must be taken should be extended, and the 
requirement that notice* must be given to the seller should he with- 
drawn. The result should be a substantial increase in the number 
of samples taken on the farm, and, if a large number of samples 
are taken for the purpose of checking the. warranty and obtaining 
compensation for any deficiency, misrepresentation will become less 
profitable and, therefore, less common. 

(2) A description should be applied to every consignment of 
fertilisers and feeding stufis sent out from premises where such 
goods are manufactured, stored or sold, and samples should be 
taken as often as may be necessary on such premises by authorised 
officers of the I^ocal Authority, Criminal liability should attach 
to the application of a false description, but, in view of the great 
facilities for sampling afforded by the proposed arrangement and 
in order to avoid possible injustice to sellers, there should be no 
prosecution except in respect of a sample taken on the premises 
of the person to be charged. In a word, the official control of these 
articles should operate at the point of origin instead of after 
-distribution over a wide area and in some cases to remote localities, 
thus increasing the efficiency of that control in relation to its cost. 

(8) The scope of the Act should be defined by means of 
schedules showing the articles to which the Act applies, the defini- 
tion of each article, and the particulars required to be given in 
respect of each in the invoice and in the description applied 
to the goods The schedules, which, though included in the pro- 
posed new Act, should be capable of amendment by Begulation, 
would allow provision to be made for the peculiar requirements of 
each class of articles. 

(4) An Advisory Committee should be set up to prepare the 
schedules mentioned, to review the present Regulations ’ and to 
advise on technical questions arising out of the administration of 
the Act. 

There axe a number of other proposals which, though of a less 
sweeping character, are neyertheless important. 
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Durying at 
the British 
Empire 
Exhibition. 


Bbitish dairying is represented at the British Empire 
Exhibition, Wembley, by: — . 

1. A modern cowshed, in which are 
stalled ten deep-milting British Eriesian 
cows. 

2. An exhibit of the accommodation and 
equipment necessary for the handling and 

dispatch from the farm of milk of the highest hygienic quhlity, 
such as milk qualified for sale under the Milk Designations Order 
as a Graded milk. 

, 3. A Working Country Dep6t which illustrates in a practical 
manner the type of work going on in the farmhouse dairy or 
^ in the country dep6t where milk is manufactured into dairy 
■ products, 

4. A Milk Distributing Depbt which illustrates the latest 
advance in the provision for the handling of milk in a town 
distributing-dep6t where milk is pasteurised, chiUed and bottled 
with the utmost despatch and efficiency. 

5. A research exhibit in the Government Pavilion, organised 
by the Ministry of Agriculture. 

The plot of land on which the Working Dairy stands was 
acquired by the Ministry of Agriculture and placed at the 
disposal of the National Milk Publicity Council, who undertook 
that it should be devoted, under their responsibility, to an 
exhibition of British dairying. 

• The area available, namely 7,000 square feet, was considered 
by the Council insufficient to accommodate both the Working 
Dairy and the Cowshed in which the handled milk is produced. 
It was therefore decided to devote the whole of the space to 
the Working Dairy. With the object, however, of providing an 
adequate representation of milk production and incidentally of 
British breeds of dairy cattle, the National Milk Publicity Council 
invited to a meeting representatives of all the British breeds of 
dairy cattle, at which the Council suggested that the Breed 
Societies, acting jointly, might rent a piece of land adjoining the 
Working Dairy, on which to erect a modem cowshed of sufficient 
size to accommodate such numbers of cows representative of the 
different breeds as the Societies themselves might decide to 
have maintained at the Exhibition. The result of the Conference 
was, however, that the British Friesian Society was the only 
Society which decided to proceed with the proposal. For this 
reason the only breed of dairy cattle actually represented in that 
section of the Empire Exhibition which has to do with British 
dairying is the British Friesian. 

A 2 
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It is a matter for regret that of the several excellent 
British breeds of milch cattle only one is exhibited. The cows 
are being housed, fed and milked in accordance with the most 
approved methods, and chose who are interested in the subject 
should, by examination and inquiry on the spot, be able to 
obtain useful information. 

The milking, together with the handling of the milk, will 
completely illustrate an approved method of procedure in the case 
of a farm producing one of the grades of milk specified in the 
Milk Designations Order. 

The small dairy attached to the cowshed shows such milb 
being bottled for dnect distribution from the farm, and also the 
dispatch in bulk to a Grade distributing centre. 

The Working Dairy is divided into two distinct parts (1) the 
one representing the dairy at the source of production, and 
(2) the other the dairy which has to do with distribution. The 
former is being conducted under the direct supervision of an 
Exhibition Sub-Committee of the National Milk Publicity Council, 
but the Council arranged with the National Eederation of Dairy- 
men that they should organise and conduct the latter. 

The home dairy section may be regarded as typical of the 
work which goes on in a variety of dairies attached to milk- 
producing farms, and also in a certain measure as indicative 
of the work of a country dairy dep6t in which the manufacture 
of milk products is the chief business. The dairy is managed 
by a regular staff consisting of a manager and three trained 
dairy maids. This staff will be assisted throughout by a rota 
of experts attending to give a series of special demonstrations 
(see p. 213). 

The daily work of this section is concerned with the manu- 
facture of certain varieties of dairy produce for which this 
country is renowned, but in view of the wealth of varieties 
which have their origin in Great Britain it is impossible on 
each day to provide examples of the manufacture of each. 
Arrangements have been made, however, for the daily pro- 
gramme to be gradually modified so that every type wdll, from 
time to time, be under demonstration. Eor example, the 
production of the following commodities is included in the 
programme : (1) the production of cream for sale — ^including 
single, double, Devonshire, Cornish and other types of cream; 
(2) the manufacture of butter; (3) the manufacture of Cheddar, 
Cheshire, Lancashire, Derby, Leicester, Gloucester, Dunlop, 
Caerphilly, Stilton, Wensleydale, Small Holder, soft, cream^ 
and other cheeses. 
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. The whole of these products will be offered for sale to the 
attending public as soon as they are manufactured, or as they 
become ripe, and it is hoped that those who visit the Exhibition 
will make use of the opportunity not only to see the most 
approved methods of manufacture but to obtain at. the source 
of production examples of British produce manufactured in 
accordance with the most approved principles. 

In addition, the Ministry of Agriculture, at the request of 
the National Milk Publicity Council, have obtained the consent 
of certain County Education Authorities to the loan of their 
expert instructors to conduct special short-period demonstra- 
tions in the manufacture of British dairy products. In this 
manner the specialists will, it is expected, act in accordance 
with the following programme : — 


Period. 

Mtlb. From. To. Special JDemonstraiion. 

May Isfc 17th Small-Holder Cheese-making 

May 19th 31st Cheshire Cheese-making 

June 2nd 7th Derby Cheese-making 

June 9th 14th Leicester Cheese-making 

June 16th 28th Cheddar 

June 30th July 5th Lancashire 

July 7th 12th Dunlop 

July 14th 26th Double and Single Gloucester 

July 28th Aug.2nd Soft Cheeses 

Aug. 4th 9th Soft Cheeses 

Aug. 11th 23rd Fresh Cream 

„ „ Devonshire Clotted Cream 

„ Cornish Clotted Cream 

Sept. 6th Caerphilly 
20th Cream Cheeses 


Aug. 25th 
Sept. 8th 
Sept. 22nd 
Got. 6th 


F'Ajicrt 

Miss Williams, N.D.D. 
Miss Bennion, N.D.D. 
Miss Wood, N.D.D. 
Miss Wood, N.D.D. 
Miss Saker, N.D.D. 
Miss Stubbs, N.D.D, 
To be appointed . 

Miss Jackson, N.D.D, 
Miss Matthews. 

Miss Coward. 

Miss Nicholas. 

Miss Nicholas. 

Miss Nicholas. 

Miss Taylor, N.D.D. 
Miss McLeod, N.D.D. 
Miss Poles, N.D.D. 
Miss Boyes, N.D.D. 


Oct. 4th Butter-making 
18th Wensleydale and Stilton 
As each special demonstra;tion is in progress there ■will be 
on exhibition and sale produce of the type which the process 
is designed to produce. 

Visitors to the Exhibition -will have an opportunity of seeing 
in operation, in that section of the dairy designed to show 
a modern milk distributing centre, a complete set of equipment 
designed to handle with the utmost expedition milk which 
is submitted to pasteurisation, chilling and bottling before it 


is distributed to the consumer. 

The importance which is now attached to cleanliness and 
expedition in the handling of milk and in the manufacture 
of milk products are matters of vital concern to the public 
and are daily becoming more and more realised. It is therefore 
fitting that the Working Dairy at the British Empire 
Exhibition should make a point of illustrating in the com- 
pletest manner possible the most modem methods of conducting 
the industry. 
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The Ministry has addressed a circular letter to Local 
Education Authorities inviting them to consider the desirability 
Oo-operative establishing co-operative schools in 

Dairv Schools s’^^^a-We dairying districts during the 
^ * coming spring and summer of 1924. The 

schools are an educational measure preparing for the co-opera- 
tive organisation of farmers in a district for dealing with 
“ surplus ” milk . 

In several counties of England and Wales, co-operative 
dairy schools have been established, and -the Ministry of Agri- 
culture is anxious to see the movement extended. With this 
object, the Ministry is prepared to pay a two-thirds grant under 
the Educational G-rant Eegul4tions to Local Authorities towards 
the cost of each school, which for the two or three months of 
its existence is estimated at ^76 to £100. The schools, already 
started have often achieved definite success, and have led to the 
setting up of -co-operative societies for the manufacture of 
cheese and other dairy produce. The Departmental Com- 
mittee on Prices of Agricultural Produce referred to the advan- 
tages to be gained by the co-operation of dairy farmers for 
the manufacture of surplus milk into cheese, etc., and urged 
the extension of the scheme for the establishment of oo-opera- 
tive dairy schools. The Ministry holds that the present is an 
opportune time for the extensioii, having in view the fact that 
the Government has lately set aside a considerable sum of 
money for the express purpose of assisting the development of 
co-operative enterprise among farmers. 

Under the scheme, the initial steps are taken by the Local 
Authority, which lends apparatus for the purpose (supplied 
by the Ministry free of charge) and provides a skilled instructor 
and advice. The farmers of the district agree to supply 
milk to the school on a strictly co-operative basis, i.e., the 
price depending on the ultimate sales of cheese, and also to 
engage a suitable person to assist the ^structor with a view 
to the former becoming qualified to undertake the management 
of the oo-operative factory, if one results from the school. 
The school is run for two or three months, or until such time 
as the Local Authority is satisfied that the principles of 
co-operation have been thoroughly demonstrated. The farmers 
concerned must then decide whether or ho they will carry on 
the work performed at the school as a properly constituted 
co-operative society without further assistance from the Local 
Authority. • 
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Out of 66 co-operative schools held, since the scheme was 
started in 1916, 40 independent societies have been established. 


W » # « # 4K . 


Ten square rods of land amount to but a small area, but when 
used as an allotment even this area bringd the cultivator into 
continued and close contact with mother 
earth and all her soothing effects on both 
mind and body. The cultivation of an 
allotment provides a means of open air 
recreation of a peaceful and profitable 
nature within the reach of all classes. 


Model Allotment 
at the British 
Empire 
Exhibition. . 


For many it provides supplies of potatoes, vegetables and small 
fruits in their very freshest state, and in sufficient quantities for 
a small household for fully thirty weeks of the year, while it is 
the more attractive because of the flowers it produces for beauti- 
fying the home. The wonder, then, is that the number of 
allotment holders in this industrial country of ours is not larger 
than the million or so often mentioned. Some of these allotment 
holders, no doubt, have been associated, with the land from' 
youth upwards and are’ well , competent to "wrestle successfully 
■with nature and to mate the soil yield satisfactory crops "without 
outside help and advice. Most allotment holders, however, are 
town dwellers who lack these early connections and are handi- 
capped through want of knowledge. Their early training as 
rmlway workers, miners, cotton spinners, ship-builders or 
mechanics, will have given them few opportunities for studying 
soil tillage or plant culture, but they will have learnt that 
successful results can generally be achieved by working on 
correct lines. Urban*allotment holders therefore look for reliable 
information from the Ministry and from County Agrioulturab 
Education Committees. 


The allotment movement is regarded as so important that the 
Ministry considered it desirable to construct a model of a demon- 
stration 10-rod allotment on a scale of J in. to 1 ft. for exhibition 
at the British Empire Exhibition at Wembley. The construction, 
df a model to show growing plants is never easy, and the diffi- 
culties increase as the scale diminishes. For this model it was 
necessary to find diminutive plants similar in growth to the 
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allotment vegetables and one-twelftb , the size. Within limits 
this has been done ; h'ohens to represent lettuce ; box (myrtifolia) 
for potatoes ; box (incarva ffiffanteum) for cabbage and Brussels 
sprouts; Lycopodium for peas; Ficus for runner beans; laurel 
for dwarf beans; rushes for, onions; flax for leeks; Gupressus for 
carrots; Poteutilla for turnips, etc. These plants had to be 
killed and the leaves and stems fixed to secure permanent 
specimens, then coloured with dyes approximating to the colours 
of the growing plant which they represent. This has been done 
for all plants of the 10-rod allotment, and the model is now 
exhibited in Case K of the research exhibit in the Agricultural 
Oallery of the Government Pavilion at Wembley. The illustra- 
tions herewith give some impression of the general “ lay-out ” 
of the allotment. The model is divided into three parts', which 
can be re-arranged to show the proper annual rotation of the 
crops. 

The 10-rod allotment must be treated in an intelligent way, 
and cropped in a sound manner under a proper rotation of crops, 
in order to ensure good tillage, make the most economic use of 
plant foods, and guard against damage by plant pests — ^which is 
likely to occur wherever the land is cropped continually with the 
same classes of plants. The cropping must be carried out on a 
settled plan which, with slight variations, must be persistently 
followed year by year. 

The beat plan of cropping to give satisfactory results has been 
carefully considered by experts on several occasions, and their 
decisions are incorporated in the Ministry’s Leaflet, No. 816 
(Suggestions and Chart for the General Cropping, Manuring 
■and Cultivation of Allotments). This leaflet has been very 
popular, for no fewer than 110,000 copies have been distributed 
since its introduction in September, 1920. 

In order to assist further, the Ministry arranged, in recent 
jears, for some County Committees to establish demonstration 
allotments to show the system of cropping and the quantity of 
food that could be produced from them. On the demonstration 
allotments in the Counties of Middlesex, Bucks and Kent, the 
following average crops were produced : — ^potatoes 826 lb., 
parsnips 60 lb., turnips 60 lb., beet 46 lb., carrots 40 lb., shallots 
76 lb., peas 20 lb., runner beans ,65 lb., French beans 60 lb., 
broad beans 24 lb., Brussels sprouts 80 lb., savoys 35 lb., 
cabbage. 60 lb.,, kale 42 lb., cauliflower 20 lb., spinach 20 lb., 
lettuce 20 lb., rhubarb 80 lb., marrows 28 lb. 
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SOIL IMPROVEMENT: FERTILISERS 
AND THEIR USE. 

Sns John Etjsseiil, D.Sc., F.‘E.S., 

Rothamsted Exf&rvrmntal Station. 

The value of artifioial fertilisers was discovered at Eotiiarasted 
eighty years ago in a few extraordinarily simple pO't and field 
experiments made in the first instance by Lawes and afterwards 
by Lawes and Gilbert. The famous Broadbalk experiment is 
perhaps the best known of these. It was well known that farm- 
yard manure increased the yield of crops, but no chemist was 
able to say why: some considered the effect was due to the 
combustible or organic part of the manure on the principle that 
this was of like nature with the plant; others supposed that 
only the ash or mineral constituents were effective, while otibters 
again oonsidSred that nitrogen compounds played a part. To 
distinguish between these rival hypotheses Lawes and Gilbert 
laid out four plots in the Broadbalk wheat field; to one they 
added fai'myard manure, to a second they gave the ashes from 
an equal quantity of farmyard manure, to a third they applied 
a nitrogen compound in addition to the ash constituents, and 
the fourth was left unmanured. Had the ash constituents been 
the real fertilising agents the second plot should have given as 
good results as the first; had the organic matter been tiie 
effective fertiliser none of the plots should have equalled the 
first ; if, however, the fertilising value lay in the ash constituents 
plus nitrogen compounds then the third plot which received this 
mixture should have yielded as well as thfe one receiving farm- 
yard manure. 

The experiment was conclusive ; the results were : — 

Zawes c6 Gilbert experiment with Wheats Broadbalk Fields 1843-4, 

Farmyard manure, 14 tons per acre 
Ashes of 14 tons farmyard manure 
Mineral manures and nitrogen compounds 

No manure 

It thus appeared that the fertilising value of farmyard 
manure lay in its mineral constituents plus nitrogen compounds. 
Now this was an interesting scientific discovery, but Lawes 
saw that he could develop it on the practical side; it was not 
necessary to burn farmyard manure for the purpose of obtain- 
ing the ash constituents; these could be obtained in large 


Yield of Grain* 
Bush, acre. 

16 

26 i 

16 
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quantities from other sources while the nitrogen compounds could 
be obtained from gas works in the form of sulphate of ammonia. 
Accordingly Lawes and Gilbert laid out plots to test these artificial 
fertilisers on the various farm crops, and the plots have furnished 
and continue to furnish such valuable information that they are 
maintained to this day with only such changes as Lawes and 
Gilbert themselves made in the coprse of their work. 

Since the original discovery of Lawes and Gilbert, chemists 
have been busily engaged in making an extensive and well 
classified list of substances which can be used as fertilisers. 
These substances fall into three groups ; nitrogenous, phosphatic 
and potassic. Bach of these groups, besides contributing in a 
general way to plant growth, has some definite specific effect 
on the crop which the farmer can often use to his advantage. 

Nitrogenous Fertilisers. — The first vpith which we deal is 
the nitrogenous group, and includes nitrate of soda, nitrate of 
lime, sulphate of ammonia, muriate of ammoniS, urea, and 
where used in that form, cyanamide. All these fertilisers increase 
the rate of leaf growth and so produce larger leaves and stems ; 
they also induce a greater formation of green colouring matter, 
giving darker green crops. Farmers take advantage of these 
properties in several ways. Leafy crops such as cabbages and 
mangolds are liberaEy treated with nitrogenous manures in order 
to obtain as much growth as possible. Again, these manures 
are extremely useful where quick growth is wanted. Producers 
of early potatoes in Cornwall use dressings of nitrate of soda 
which would stagger the grower of main crop varieties ; as much 
as 10 cwt. per acre is used, and the dressing is justified on the 
ground that it brings the potatoes more rapidly up to market 
standards and therefore assures the grower the high reward given, 
to the man soonest ready. On ordinary farms this rapidity of 
growth is advantageous in dealing with certain insect pests; 
wherever the trouble can be minimised by making the plant 
grow rhore rapidly a dressing of nitrogenous manure should be 
tried. A further case where , this effect- is valuable is after a 
long cold winter when the plant is backward. It is true of 
crops as with human beings, that the child "is father to the 
man, and a backward plant in late spring has little chance of 
growing into a heavy-yielding plant unless it is given some help-. 

As between the various nitfogenous manures there are certain 
properties which are sometimes of use and sometimes disadvan-’ 
tffigeous to the farmer. Nitrate of soda has the, advantage of beingl 
one of the most rapid in action, of being easily obtainable, easily 
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handled, and well known to farmers. It is especially nseful 
for hay, mangolds, cabbages, and for spring dressings of wheat . 
md oats after a long winter. It is applied at the rate of 1 to 
2 cwt. per acre and comes into action at once. Care is necessary 
in using it on heavy land, since the clay is liable to become 
deflocoulated and to assume a sticky condition, but this trouble 
can te obviated by using a mixture of nitrate of soda and neutral 
sulphate of ammonia, applied immediately after mixing; not 
stored. 

Nitrate of lime is also very rapid in action. It can be used 
on the same crops and in the same way as nitrate of soda; it 
is advantageous where the soil is deficient in lime, and, so fm: as 
the writer’s experience goes, it has no ill effect on heavy soils. 

Sulphate of ammonia is the most suitable nitrogenous manure 
for second early and main crop potatoes, on which it can be 
used in considerable amounts, even 8 or 4 cwt. per acre having 
proved profitable. It is very useful as a spring dressing for 
winter corn crops, and as a nitrogenous manure for barley. For 
other crops it is almost as effective as nitrate of soda and it 
is usually distinctly cheaper. Care is required in using it on 
land deficient in lime as it reacts with a certain amount of this 
constituent ; one cwt. of sulphate of ammonia puts out of action 
aboat f cwt. carbonate of lime. This property might prove of 
definite advantage on alkali soils where nitrogenous manures 
are wanted. 

. The other two nitrogenous fertilisers are new and not yet within 
the experience of the ordinary farmer; muriate of ammonia is 
quite promising; it is of the same character as sulphate of 
ammonia but is less suitable for dry conditions; it apparently 
behaves equally well, however, under a rainfaU of 80 inches 
or more. It should not be mixed with muriate of potash for, use 
in the eastern or midland parts of England ; there is no visible 
harm either to the appearance of the fertiliser or of the crop, 
but on our present Imowledge it appears that the efficiency of 
the fertiliser is lowered by the excess of chlorine. 

Urea is a promising fertiliser and, being mu(^ more concen- 
trated than any of the foregoing, it would be very useful where 
freightage is costly. It should, so far as we know, be drilled with 
the seed, and not be used as a top dressing, otherwise it id liable 
to a certain amount of loss. 

Fhosplutic Fertilisers. — ^IBiese include superphosphate, the 
basic sla^ and the mineral phosphates. All have the effect of 
inducing root growth, hence their value for swedes and other 
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root crops. The quickest in action is usually superphosphate 
owing to the ease with which it dissolves in water, and it often 
produces striking effects. The most remarkable demonstrations 
in this country of its value are found in the Fens, where growers 
use large quantities, and it is usually the most effective fertiliser 
they have. Throughout the eastern counties there occur many 
other instances. In the Dominions perhaps the most striking 
effects are seen in South Australia, where very small dressings 
of superphosphate produce remarkable increases in the wheat 
crop. Larger dressings, however, give no better results. 

In addition to improving the root development superphos- 
phate also hastens the ripening processes, a very valuable action 
in cold, wet, or backward regions. It is used in the high 
Yorkshire wolds to expedite the wheat crop. These two effects 
render superphosphate very valuable on heavy arable soils, or 
on soils liable to be wet where the young plant h£||i some diffi- 
culty in any case in getting a start, and where the ripening 
processes are apt to be unduly delayed. On the other hand, 
the need is less felt on dry sands where root growth and 
ripening go on quickly enough, and where indeed any hasten- 
ing of ripening may reduce the yield. This contrast is seen in 
two experiments made at Woburn with barley in 1922, one 
on a low-lying rather heavy loam apt to be wet, the other 
on a light sand. The yields of grain per acre were :■ — 


With iVb 

' swperphosphaie, supeTp?u)8})Jiate, 

At Woburn ; low-lying rather heavy loam 44.7 39.9 

Do. light Band 34.6 38.4 

In Suffolk ; light sand 21.6 27.9 


At Woburn the withholding of phosphate was harmful in 
the case of the heavier soil but not on the lighter sand. A 
similar result was obtained on a light dry sand in Suffolk. 

Among the most striking effects of phosphates are those 
on poor grassland on heavy soils — ^land which produces low 
yields of hay per acre and has only a small stock-carrying ' 
capacity. Basic slag, and more recently finely-ground mineral 
phosphates, have given remarkable results which are too well 
known to need description. It does not seem to matter what 
type of slag or of phosphates is used on poor grassland; with 
all types Dr. Scott Eobertson obtained great improve- 
ment in Essex, and when costs and all other factors were 
taken into consideration it was sometimes difficult to say 
whi(^ phosphate had proved most profitable. The low- 
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soluble fluor-spar slags, however, were uncertain in their 
action. Some of his results are as follows : — 

Weight of hay at Butterfields^ Latchingdov-, Manures supjglying 200 lb. 

mr acre, sown December, 191/5. 

Hay, mt. per acfi'e. 
Average $ yrs. IDXii-W^ 


No manure 20.6 

Basic Bessemer slag 29.4 

Gafsa rock phosphate 27.3 

Open-hearth (fluor spar) basic slag 28.9 

Open-hearth basic slag high citric soluble (1) 28.9 

Open-hearth basic slag high citric soluble ... 32,3 


When, however, one comes to somewhat better grassland it 
is less easy to obtain these striking effects; so fai as we can 
tell at present the better the land the higher should be the 
grade of slag used. In the Essex experiments the rock phos- 
phate was somewhat less effective than slag on the sweet 
soils, although there had been less difference on sour soils, as 
shown by the following table : — 


Comparism of results on Sour and Sweet Soils. 

Sour Soils : 


Centre. 

Lira^ 

requirement 
of soil. 

per cent. 

P7f. value 
of 
soil. 

Bocjk phosphate. 

Average cwt. 
per acre. 

Basie 

slag. 

Average cwt, 
per acre. 

Ty sea Hill 

0.29 

5.7 

30.5 

30.9 

Martin’s Hearne 

0.27 

6.1 

28.8 

30.7* 

Lambourne End 

0.45 

— 

28.0 

30.6* 

Average 
Sweet Soils : 

— 

— 

29.1 

30.7 

Latchingdon ... 

0.03 

7.8’ 

27.3 

29.4 

Saffron Walden 

0.00 

— 

38.1 

40.9 

Horndon 

0.00 

7.7 

19.5 

23.4* 

Average 

— — 28.3 

•Open hearth high^aolnble slags. 

31.2 


The contrast between the effects on poor and on good land 
is shown in the following Eothamsted figures, where it is 
seen that both the high- and the low-soluble slags, and the 
finely-ground mineral phosphates, have improved the yields 
of hay on the poor land, but that none of them has increased the 
yield on the better land, although the high-grade Bessemer 
slag had improved the quality of the herbage so that there was 
a gain in live weight of sheep. 

Poor Gfrassland ; 11 cwt. hap only per acre, 

1922. 

Cwt. per acre. 

Control ... ... ... ... ... 10.9 

Open-hearth slag, 90 per cent, soluble ... ... 1 6.5 

„ ,1 BOper cent, soluble... ... 18.7 

Gafsa phosphate ... 18.8 
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Better Grassland ^ 1-1^ tons hay per acre.^ 

Yield of Bay^ Lire weight increase in 

cwL pet* acre, Ih, per acre, 

1921. 1922. 1921. 1922. 

Bessemer slag 

Open-hearth, high-soluble 

« 24.3 

17.3 

59 

143 

23.9 

16.6 

43.3 

112 

Control 


— 

59 

116 

Open-hoarth, low* soluble 

26.5 

21.1 

67.3 

123 

Oafsa 

25.4 

22.5 

88 

107 

Control 

26.4 

- 20.1 

90 

115 


*The slag's used on the grazing land were not identical with those used on 
the hay land, but they were of similar types. 

Potassic Fertilisers. — ^The third great group of fertilisers is 
the potassic, and these are of special importance for the cow 
keeper and the potato grower. Part of their value to the cow 
keeper lies in the fact that they greatly increase the yield of 
mangolds and the quantity of sugar contained therein. The 
gain in yield has been repeatedly shown: 1 cwt. sulphate of 
potash or its equivalent in kainit has given 2J or more tons per 
acre additional yield; the gain in sugar is periodically demon- 
strated at Bothamsted by analyses of the crop. Another feature 
of great importance to the dairyman lies in the stimulus 
potassic fertilisers give to the growth of clovers in land laid 
in for hay, and in temporary seeds mixtures. Ilastly, the 
•important consideration arises that 76 per cent, of the potash 
contained in the cow’s food passes into the urine and is 
commonly lost to the farm; it must therefore be replaced. The 
cow keeper can use sulphate, muriate, kainit or potash salts, 
whichever appears to be cheapest. 

To the potato grower potash is a recognised necessity, and it 
is . already used in quantity for this crop. Wherever much 
dung and nitrogenous manure is used for the purpose of in- 
creasing the yields, it is necessary to balance with potash, 
■otherwise both yield and quantity suffer. The muriate and 
sulphate give approximately the same crop increases, but thd 
sulphate is the better for quality. Some of the compound 
manures used by potato growers do not contain sufficient 
•potash; the county organisers should be consulted in cases of 
doubt. ' . 

Need for Organic Matter. — ^In the early Bothamsted experi- 
ment with wheat quoted at the beginning of this article the 
yield from the mixture of mineral manures and nitrogen com- 
pounds — ^in other words from oonaplete artificial manure — ^was 
somewhat greatgr than from farmyard manure. A similar 
■ result was obtained with barley. The success of Lawes and 
other farmers wth artificials led chemists to think that these 
manures gave the crop everything necessary, and even 
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4o assert that they were better, cheaper, and more certain 
in their action than farmyard manure. Subsequent experience 
at Bothamsted and elsewhere has shown that this is not the 
case. Artificial manures cannot maintain the fertility of 
arable land as well as dung, and it is evident therefore that 
dung supplies something to the soil or the crop that artificials 
do not. Considerable investigation is going on at Eothamsted 
to find out wherein the difference Ues. Already interesting 
chemical and physiological results have been obtained, and it 
has been shown that certain chemical substances contained 
in farmyard manure have a stimulating action on leguminous 
crops which artificials do not possess. Whether it will be ' 
possible to prepare these substances separately and put them 
on the market as Lawes did with the constituents he studied 
remains to be seen; the facts are being carefully ascertained 
and fully studied. 

Again, it is well known to farmers that dung has a beneficial 
■effect on the tilth of sbil. Measurements at Eothamsted have 
shown a saving of over 22 per cent, on the power consumption 
required for ploughing dtmged as compared with unmanured 
soil. Other measurements have shown a gain up to 6 per cent, 
or even more in moisture conterft of the soil as the result of 
‘dunging — an invaluable help in a dry season. Here again the 
facts are being studied at i^thamsted and the causes at work 
are gradually being discovered; until this is done it is impossible 
.to tell the farmer much that he does not already know, or to 
put the facts in such a way that inventors can use them. 
Further attempts are being made to increase the supplies of 
organic manures on the farm by green manuring, the prepara- 
tion of synthetic manure direct from straw, and in other ways. 
Finally, close investigation is being made of cases where artifi- 
cial fertilisers fail to give the expected return, for it must 
always be remembered that the crop needs other things besides 
food, and unless these are supplied it cannot make full use of 
artificial fertilisers. 

■ • « » • « ' • 

HAYMAKING. 

J. M.B.E., M.Sc., N.D.A. (Hons.), 

Agricultuml Organiser for Derbyshire. 

• About. six. million acres of permanent' and rotation grassland 
in England and Wales are annually mown for hay. The hay 
orbp thus occupies about the same total area as all the com 
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crops together. In districts with low or moderate rainfall the har- 
vesting of the crop may in most seasons be carried out without 
great difficulty. In other districts — generally where the acreage 
to- be secured is greatest — ^the process is subject to great 
hindrances owing to weather conditions and shortage of labour, 
so that frequently a high proportion of the nutritive matter 
grown is lost, the remainder being secured at a great expense 
per unit. 

Feeding Value of Hay. — ^Hay is not so nutritious as the 
dry matter of pasture grass. It cannot be regarded merely as 
pasture grass without water; for whereas pasturage is in itself 
a complete food and capable of supporting cows in full milk, 
hay requires to be supplemented with other feeding stuffs 
which enrich the ration in digestible matter, especially protein. 
An important difference between the dry substance of pasture 
grass and that of hay is that while 100 lb. of the former 
yield 56 lb. of productive nutriment (starch equivalent), 
100 lb. of the dry matter of good hay yield only 86 lb., and of 
poor hay only about 20 lb. A milch cow can extract all the 
nutriment she requires in a day by consuming about 27 lb. 
of pasture dry-matter, a qumtity well within the capacity of 
a Shorthorn of average size; but to obtain the same quantity 
of starch equivalent from good hay, she would have to consume 
42 lb. of hay dry-matter. This quantity would exceed her 
digestive capacity, but even if she could consume and digest 
that weight, her energy would obviously be diverted from her 
main function of making milk. 

Very good hay tends to approach in character the dry matter 
of pasture grass, while bad hay has many points of resem- 
blance to straw. As affecting the nutritive value of hay, the 
principal factors more or less within the fairmer’s immediate 
control are the time of cutting and the process of harvesting. 

Time of Cutting. — ^It is established knowledge that leaf is 
more nutritious than stem and that as a grass plant approaches 
botanical ripeness the digestibility and productive value of its 
dry matter diminish. Hay made from ripe grass that has lost 
its leaf and seed, is merely straw. This knowledge lies at the 
foundation of the well-known rule as to cutting as soon as the 
majority of the grasses are in flower. In practice the rule is 
very commonly applied only in respect of the first field to be 
mown; the other fields may be ripe, dead ripe or seeded, 
according to the progress made in harvesting previous fields. 
Where a conaderable acreage has to be dealt with, good' 





Fig. 3. — Over-heated Stack cut to promote cooliog. 
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weather -at the end of June should not be allowed to pass 

unutilised in the hope of gaining a few cwt. increase in yield 
per acre. The writer has frequently he&rd farmers admit the 
advantage of making an early start; but never has he heard 
a regret in respect of commencing too soon. 

Early mo-wing involves some loss of weight of produce and 
a greater loss of bulk, but the additional weight and bulk 
obtained by later cutting represent matter of little nutritive 
value,, Early-cut grass is also more watery and more fer- 
mentable than mature herbage; but it very .often happens that 
there is a spell of fine weather at the end of June, whereas 
August is often wetter. The loss of nutritive value attributable 
to over-ripeness and to weathering usually greatly exceeds that 
due to cutting too early. The. early-out field also throws up 
a better aftermath, which often comes in for feeding at a very 
opportune time, and if the practice is continued, it becomes 
free of certain -weeds that usually infest late-cut fields. 

It has been proved by feeding trials -with dairy cows that 
hay made by carefully ^ying short leafy grass has the same 
nutritive value as fresh grass. Cattle feeders also know that a 
feeding pasture -will fatten stock only while the sward is kept 
reasonably short; if the herbage is allowed to run up and 
become stalky, it no longer possesses the nutritive strength 
necessary* for fattening. These two facts emphasise the 
importance o^ early mowing and suggest the desirability of 
experimental work to ascertain whether the increased nutritive 
value of hay made from two or more cuts of shorter herbage 
could be secfured at an economical cost. In some parts of 
Europe, particularly Bfelland, it is common practice to mow 
the meadows twice or even three times in the year, manuring 
accordingly. In this country, however, farming opinion is 
against the mowing of aftermath; that of late-cut meadows 
would be difficult to harvest; and usually it is needed to help 
the pastures; As regards the effect on the future condition 
of the meadow, it is. immaterial whether the aftermath be 
grazed off, or mown off, pro-vided that if mo-wn the land 
receives a 'proper return in the form of manure. In one case 
■with which the' writer is familiar,, the aftermath of over 
100 acres of meadow land has been mo-wn every year since 
about' 1890, the produce being made into stack silage with the 
aid of compression -wires. 

Economics of Hayinakdng. — ^The main object in haymaking 
is to secure at the least possible cost the greatest possible 
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amount of the nutriment gi’own. Were it not necessary to 
count the cost, then probably air-drying under cover would 
best attain the object; and with the aid of a current of warm 
air, good hay could be made in any weather. Similarly, 
some of the methods ordinarily practised in humid climates 
result in securing a greater proportion of the nutriment present 
in the grass crop but at a higher cost than the methods usually 
applicable in more favoured countries. However, the idea of 
reducing costs at harvest time must not be carried to the .point 
of omitting to perform operations that are desirable under the 
conditions prevailing at the time. 

The cost of growing, cutting, carrying, stacking and thatch- 
ing hay, under Midland conditions, is about ^3 lOs. per 
ton; to this must be added the cost of the “ malting ” process, 
which is a variable item, but small in relation to the other 
costs. In good weather the making may involve only twice 
swath-turning and side-raking at a cost of about Ss. 6d. per 
ton. Under certain conditions, however, it is desirable, for 
instance, to put hay into cock, instead of leaving it over- 
night abroad or in windrow, and on the nest morning to throw 
the hay out, ted it, and again gather it into windrow. The 
cost of this additional work is again about 8s. 6d. per ton; 
but it may prevent the deterioration of the hay to the extent 
of over &1 per ton, and it may actually involve’ the least 
labour and expense in the end. Under other conditions, 
coiling may be an unnecessary expense and interrupt the work 
of carrying other hay which is ready to stack. 

Principles ol Haymaking. — Grass ready for 'mowing con- 
tains 70 to 75 per cent, of water; hay that has completed its 
“sweat” contains about 15 per cent. Until the proportion 
of moisture has fallen to the latter figure, the material is 
subject to fermentation of one kind or another. The iirincipal 
aim in the process of haymaking is to reduce the moisture 
content of the grass to about 20 per cent. If at the time 
of stacking there is still 25 per cent, of water in the hay, 
rapid fermentation may take place and if the stack is large 
the temperature may attain a high figure involving consider- 
able loss of digestible matter, if not actual ignition. Several 
agents play a part in the work of drying out the excess 
moisture: — (1) the sun; (2) the air; (8) fermentation or 
“ swea'^ing.” 

8wn Curing . — ^Light crops may under suimy conditions he 
“ made ” by mere exposure of the exit grass to bright sunshine. 
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The hay after cutting is, if necessary, scattered abroad with a 
tedding machine to expose the greatest surface to the sun. Wliile 
sunshine is appreciated as an aid to haymaking, it is possible 
to injure the product by continuing the sun-curing until the 
hay is quite diy : the result is a bleached, odourless hay from 
which the fine and more nutritions parts, having been made 
brittle, are apt to break away. Clover and lucerne are very 
readily injured by over exposm'e to strong sunshine, and accord- 
ingly the swaths should not be tedded abroad under a bright 
hot sun, but only turned gently and subsequently collected 
ready for carting or cocking. 

Air Drying . — So long as the atmosphere is not saturated, the 
cut grass will continue to yield up its moisture, even in the 
absence of sunshine. The rate of drying depends upon the 
dryness of the ah’, its movement (wind), if any, and the surface 
of grass exposed. The drying power of the atmosphere may 
be measured with a simple hygrometer : one thermometer has 
its bulb kept constantly moist, the other bulb being kept di-y. 
When the two thermometers register the same temperature, the 
air is saturated and it is futile to ted or otherwise move hay in 
the hope of helping ofi the drying. 

The gi’eatest surface of grass is exposed to the air when it has 
been scattered abroad ; and when the sun is not too strong, 
this tedding abroad is the best means of accelerating drying on 
a calm day. It is only when there is sufficient wind that the 
hay dries more quickly in windrow or loose sw’ath than it does 
when spread out over the whole cut sm’face of the field. 

The disadvantages of having the hay spread out are that in 
this condition it is most liable to injury by untimely rain, while 
if left abroad over night it cools and fiatches more dew than does 
hay in row or cock. If cocked while still enclosing warm air, the 
hay collects little dew; the movement of sap from stem to leaf 
continues during the night, and drying proceeds the more 
rapidly when the cock is opened out next day. A well-made 
cock of meadow hay will turn rain, but rough heaps may be 
wetted right through to the bottom. Coarse stemmed hay such 
as clover or lucerne may become soaked through in the cocks, 
as occurred on many farms in 1928. Some American farmers 
avoid this danger by using covers for the heaps.* • 

In Scandinavian countries and in other parts of Europe, air 
drying is facilitated by “ coiling ” the half dried gi-ass loosely 
upon .vertical stakes bearing cross pieces, or on a framework, 

*See Qovers for Com Sioohs and Hay Oochi, this Journal, July, 1922 , p. 378- 
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such as might be imitated by leaning' and fixing together a pair 
of sheep hurdles in the shape of an A. Another device adopted 
for the same purpose where timber is less plentiful, is con- 
structed as follows : — ^7-ft. stakes are driven into the ground in 
a row, about 1^-2 yards apart; a rope is stretched from one to 
the other, hitched on each stake about 20 in. above the ground, 
and loaded with hay ; then tJie rope is again stretched and hitched 
from stake to stake 18 in. above the &Bt, and this is similarly 
loaded; and so on until 8 or 4 layers have been put up.* Hay 
built on to drying racks is comparatively free from injury by 
rain or dew, while it continues to diy during the fine intervals. 
There is comparatively little loss of nutriment in the making 
of hay by this process; but some discretion is required in the 
matter of the condition of the grass when put into the rack : no 
rain or dew mast be present and it must be already about half 
“ made.” This method is specially good for clover and lucerne 
hay. 

Fermentatwn or “ Sweating.” — Most farmers make use of a 
limited fermentation in the stack to complete the drying of the 
hay and at the same time to improve its aroma. To ensm’e 
satisfactory results the hay must be stacked before the plant 
cells are quite dead, and the 5 to 10 per cent, excess moisture 
still present must not be that of rain or dew. Hay is ready to 
stack 'when the crop is uniformly dry to such a degree that it 
rustles in the hand, the leaves have become somewhat brittle, 
the nodes in the grass stems are shrivelled, and the coarsdfet stems 
will crack when doubled over. If the hay is dead — from over- 
maturity at cutting or protracted harvesting — ^it must be dried 
more thoroughly than usual before stacking ; otherwise it is liable 
to become bitter or mouldy, as a result of a ” cool ” sweat. 

The actual degree of dryness necessary for safe stacking 
depends on the size of the stack. Comparatively ” gay ” hay 
containing 40 to BO per cent, of moisture may be put together 
in small stacks in the open, if well consolidated ; and this fact is 
widely applied in some countries, including the northern parts 
of Britain, as a means of economising good haymaking weather. 

In some places early stacb’ng in sweat ricks is intentionally 
adopted for the production of ” brown ” hay. The process is 
as follows ; — ^the grass is (iried in the usual way until it is about 
a day short of the condition that would be requisite if it were 
being put into an ordinary large stack or barn. Usually about 
three days’ air drying are given, clover or lucerne of. course 

♦See Method of Drymg B.ay in Sweden, this Journal^ Oot., 1907, p, 417 
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requiring longer than grass; the partially ” made ” hay, free 
from dew or rain, is then put together in conical sweat ricks on 
a bottom about three yards across, the material being put on in 
layers of about 10 in. thickness and each layer very firmly and 
uniformly trampled down from the centre outwards. The ricks 
are built in the field, a bottom of straw being laid down to keep 
out ground moisture, and the top is raked down and secured 
with bands. Tn two or three days the temperature rises appreci- 
ably, and about the third week reaches its maximum of 140 to 
160 deg. F., the excess moisture meanwhile steaming off. From 
this point the temperature falls and at the end of the third 
or fourth week' the hay is ready to be put into the bam or the 
large stack. The product is a slightly browned hay of agreeable 
aroma and good condition. 

The advantages -of the above method are (1) that the hay is 
secured against- the weather a day or so sooner, this day often 
being a critical one; (2) the work of leading home and stacking 
is deferred until the entire crop has been saved ; and (8) the lisk 
of firing or overheating is reduced. As regards labour con- 
siderations, it may be mentioned that, by the use of a collector 
for sweeping the hay together to form the sweat ricks and a 
hay-bogie or a rick-lifter for carrying home, considerable 
economy in hand labour can be effected. 

Ov^r-heating of Stacks. — ^Bacteria play an important part in 
the heating of stacks. The initial rise in temperature is due 
to the respiratory activity of the still living grass cells, this 
warmth making conditions favourable to the bacterial fermen- 
tation which follows. A certam bulk of hay— about a load— is 
needed to conserve the heat sufficiently to ensure a warm sweat, 
wd as already stated, the hay must be still alive at the time 
it is put together. 

If the fermentation continues at only 60 to 100 'deg. F., which 
sometimes happens when damp hay lies long in cocks unmoved, 
the result may be a bitter or mouldy product, these temperatures 
favouring the growth of the coli bacillus and the mould fungi. 
The most desirable hay organism— J5,. caZ/actor— comes into 
action at 104 deg. F, and is kiUe’d bv temperatures above 
167 deg. F. • 

"^en the mass of “ gay ” hay put together in one rick ex- 
ceeds about three loads, there is risk of the temperature rising 
undesirably high, the heat generated not being able to escape 
fast enough. The charred part of an overheated rick built on 
the ground occurs below the centre point of the stack ; a raised 
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staddle by permitting the heat to escape downwards, as well as 
in other directions, is a means of checking overheating. High 
temperatures involve considerable loss of the soluble Constituents 
of the fodder and a reduction of its digestibility; but in an 
ordinary large stack or bam there is more serious danger when 
the heart of the mass continues to rise above 160 deg. F, In 
this case the fermentation is passing from the biological to tlie 
chemical type — the bacteria having been killed. The danger is 
moi’e imminent when about five weeks after stacking the rick 
continues to sw'eat and smell and the size of the mass shrinks 
unusually. The writer has had some experience of the use of 
the hcvV borer, by moans of w'^hich cores about 5 in. in diameter 
are cut down into the heart of the stack, forming chimneys for 
the escape of hot, moist vapour. Such experience has been 
favourable to the device ; but whatever method of cooling a hot 
stack be adopted, it is desirable that it be put into operation 
before the temperature in the heart of the rick has reached 
170 deg. p. 

Losses in Haymaking, — Ordinarily 10 to 20 per cent, of the 
nutriment present in a crop of grass is lost in the process of 
converting it into hay, but the loss may exceed 30 per cent. 
The losses fall partly on the visible portions of the fodder — leaf, 
fine stems and seeds — but even to a greater extent on the soluble 
and readily digestible internal constituents. The causes of loss 
are as follows : — 

1. Mespimtion , — The grass does not die iin mediately after* 

• mowing but continues to respire and consume its cell contents. 

The loss from this cause may amount to over 10 per cent, of the 
weight of .the dry matter of the crop, the gi'eatest losses occurring 
when, owing to bad weather, the cut grass must lie many days in 
a moist condition. On this account it is undesirable to mow down 
a greater area than there is a fair prospect of being able to secure 
within a week. 

2. Bhecldivq. — As a rule there should be no seed to shed. The 
loss of leaf and other fine portions of the fodder is due to over- 
drying, especially sun-curing, and to rough treatment of the crop. 
The tedding machine may offend in this paiticular, for which 
reason it is considered an unsuitable appliance for the making of 
clover or lucerne hay, or mixtures containing much clover. 

3. Leaching , — Untimely rain, falHng on half-dried grass spread 
over a large surface, may remove a large proportion of the sugar 
and the soluble ash constituents of the fodder. Swathes and 
windrows, and especially well-made coils, are capable of resisting* 
to some extent the action of rain, 

4. .Ovpyr-Heabmg in the Stack, — ^Mow burnt hay contains little 
digestible carbohydrate, and the digestibility of its proteins is 
very low. Losses up to 80 per cent, of the nutritive value of the 
hay have been recorded as due to over-heating in the stack. 
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There are other losses which affect the palatability of the 
fodder perhaps to a greater extent than its starch equivalent. 
Over-made hay is not liked by stock, although if thei’6 has been 
iro leaching or shedding, the nutrient matters may have been 
well presei-ved. Mouldy fodder is almost invariably rejected, 
unless masked by chaffing and mixing with other foods of an 
attractive nature. Dew and rain, if present in* the hay at the 
time of cocking or stacking, encourage the development of 
moulds to a much greater extent than the same amount of 
moisture in the form of natural cell sap. 

Hay-Harvesting Machinery. — Sixty years ago the grass crop 
was mown with the scythe, and most of the drying operations 
were carried out by hand labour; the men worked while the 
horses stood idle until the hay was ready for carrying. One man 
was needed for every 5 acres to be “ got.” Nowadays the area 
haiwested per man is about 15 aci*es, maehinerj' having increased 
the.output per man by about 200 per cent. 

The- smallholder who grows and secures his own hay must 
have a mower, a “ haymaker ” and at least a slide-rake for 
rowing : he, usually borrows a dump rake for cleaning up. This 
minimum equipment can be amplified, according to requirements 
and the area involved, bj'’ the addition of a sw'ath -turner, a side- 
delivery rake, a loader, a sweep, a horse-fork or an elevator, 
and where the sweat-rick method is adopted, either a hay bogie 
or a rick lifter. The practical farmer does not, however, buy 
every machine- that he would like to possess or that would be 
useful to him : unlike the manufacturer, the farmer uses a 
machine on only a few days in the year, hence the overhead 
charges on farm equipment are hea\'y in relation to their sei'- 
viees. Sonie examples of the circumstances which should be 
considered in selecting hay-harvesting tackle are explained in 
the following" paragraphs. 

Haymakers . — ^Where there are 100 acres of hay to harvest, 
there is sufficient employment for the three machines — swath- 
turner, tedder and side-rake. . With such an area the ordinary 
rate of progress is about 6-8 acres per working day ; thus while 
the swath-turner is operating on the grass mown a day or two 
preriously, the tedder is brealdng open and tedding the swaths 
turned the preceding day, and the side-rake is engaged in a third 
field airing the hay and putting it up in larger rows ready for 
cocking or carrying. The advantages of this machine over the 
dump rake are very distinct. 
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Where the acreage concerned is only half the above and the 
rate of progress only 8-4 acres per day. one of the three machines 
conld be dispensed with : the tedder is almost indispensable and 
the side-rake is invaluable. Fortunately there are good machines 
which combine the functions of swath-tuming and side-faking. 
One type is primarily a swath-turner, and may be preferred for 
work on uneven ^and. The other is primarily a side-rake; this 
may be recommended for level surfaces, while it has a third 
capacity, viz., tedding. 

Loaders and S^veeps . — ^The loader is most useful where 
siifficient labour is available to operate mechanical stacking 
tackle. It renders best service where the haymaking staff ^com- 
prises more than seven men. If the hay has to be cocked, the 
loader is not applicable; but in this ease the labour of pitching 
and loading and even that of unloading is appreciably reduced. 
The sweep rake offers the cheapest and most expeditious means 
of carr;^g where the crop is stacked in the field. For similarly 
clearing small areas, the simple hay collector is invaluable. . 

Unloaders. — ^Where the acreage of hay and com is sufficient 
to justify the outlay, an elevator is to be recommended. For 
medium sized farms, however, the horse fork may be a great 
help, affording relief in the heaviest task — pitc hing on to the 
stack — and removing the most common source of delay in the 
carrying operations. 

Conclusion. — ^For the conduct of farm operations in general 
and for. hay-harvesting in particular, recipes can be of only very 
limited service — applicable only under certain conditions. It is 
otherwise with principles, an understanding of which enables the 
farmer to adapt his methods to his varying circumstances and 
requirements and to draw more valuable lessons from each 
season’s experience. 

^ « « « 

THE PROGRESS OF SCIENCE AND 
MACHINERY IN HORTICULTURE. 

W. G. Lobjoit, O.B.B., 

Controller of HortiaiiUure, Minist/ry of Agriculture and Fisheries. 

Modbbn commercial horticulture in England may be said to 
be the growth of the last sixty years or so. From the compara- 
tively simple occupation of old-time nurserymen and gardeners, 
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it has developed into a highly specialised industry, tuned 
up to the highest point of efficiency by the tonic of the 
competition of products drawn from every favoured zone of the 
earth’s surface, and grown by workers in every stage of industrial 
development from barbarism to high civilisation. No other 
section of cultivators of the soil has lent so ready an ear* to 
those qualified to express scientific ideas and to explain the 
processes by which the ideas could be put into practice. No other 
branch of the parent tree of agriculture presents so attractive 
a field for the activities of the organiser nor so inviting ’ an 
atmosphere for experiment. 

Cultivation. — ^In dealing with the soil, machinery has been 
brought into use for securing the deep tillage which is so essential 
to intensive cultivation, from the deep scarifier worked by steam 
tadde to various forms of sub-soilers drawn by horses or tractors. 

The tractor is now a familiar machine on intensively cultivated 
holdings from 50 acres upwards. Preparation of the soil for a 
crop can, by this means, safely be deferred until weather con- 
-ditions are favourable for tillage. Small mechanically-driven 
implements are also much in use among crops and nursery 
plantations. 

Science has been brought into co-operation in the manuring 
of the soil. On many undertakings, regular analyses are taken- 
and the considered prescription of the scientist applied. The 
analysis required by law to be given with every sale of manure 
is becoming better understood, and growers are becoming 
increasingly familiar with purchase by unit value. 

The use of soil sterilisers, both chemical and mechanical, the 
latter by steam heat and dry heat, is common practice in the 
glasshouse industry. In the open, soil fumigants are increas- 
ingly used in the culture of root crops. 

Plant Breeding. — ^The laws of hybridization have been closely 
studied and put into practice, to the great improvement of types • 
and increase of varieties. Prom the aristocratic orchid to plants 
that a quarter of a century ago were only considered as weeds, 
the careful and sympathetic attention of the horticulturist has 
developed varieties and combinations that our grandfathers would 
have deemed to be beyond the bounds of imagination. 

Much has been done in the breeding of improved types of 
vegetables and fruits. It is significant that the first oranges to 
be planted in Florida were bred in an English nursery. Many 
of our favourite vegetables are introductions from warmer climes ; 
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the development of types that will be happier in our climate is 
proceeding, though much ground remains to be covered. 

The problem of supplying the home grower with varieties of 
apples to compete, in attractiveness and in the habit of con- 
sistent good cropping, with some well-known kinds from over-’ 
seas, is not yet solved, but in our first-class nurseries and in 
research stations there are batches of seedlings, the product of 
scientific crossings, from among which any day there may appear 
the desired combination.. 

The cucumber has been developed both in prolificacy and shape 
of fruit, and also in ability to resist disease, so that the produce 
comes upon the market witlx almost the regularity of the product 
of a factory, and the Enghsh cucumber dominates the trade in 
many parts of the continent of Europe. 

The tomato has been developed from the unattractive corru- 
gated fruit, to the present even-sized, round fruit grown on a 
plant of high productive capacity. Twenty-five years ago the 
tomato was an object of curiosity; to-day it is a staple article 
of diet. 

Similar developments have taken place with grapes and other 
hothouse crops. Important developments are also on the way 
hi the case of black currants and plums. 

Heating. — Perhaps in no department of horticultural activi- 
ties has there been more application of science and machinery 
than in the nurture of the various crops. The protection against 
the austerities and vagaries of our ehmate afforded by a glass 
roof has been persistently developed. Prom the erection of 
thirty years ago, which was more wood than glass, to the present- 
day greenhouse — ^with its fine adjustment of dimensions to the 
amount of atmospheric movement desired, its thin, yet strong, 
bars placed wide apart, and its large panes of clear glass and 
small lap — there is all the difference between the primitive and 
the complete. Glasshouse installations with from ten to twenty 
acres completely covered with glass are now common, while if 
one adds the area occupied by movable frames and other tem- 
porary forms of covering- there are installations with a hundred 
acres or more under cover. 

In the matter of heating, too, the horticulturist owes much to 
co-operation with the scientific engineer. The boilers of to'-day 
givo much increased heating from a given amount of fuel, 
while electric impulsers accelerate the flow of water to pipes of 
rnore than one diameter and to differences in level ; while heating 
by high-pressure steam has received its attention and has its 
advocates. 
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Plant Diseases and Pests. — intensive cultivation there is 
moire opportunity afforded to tlie attacks of plant diseases and 
pests, and a greater field for their rapid multiplication than in 
the more extensive forms of cultivation, and here the prepai’a- 
tions of the chemist and the use of machinery for their 
application have been remarkable in their development. By 
means of spraying with toxic preparations both dry and Jiquid, 
and by means of fumigation with cyanide, nicotine and*othBr 
preparations, fairly complete control may be established over 
many plant diseases, the uncontrolled spread of which would 
make the cultivation of certain crops economically impos- 
sible. The provision of machinery for these various applications 
has afforded a fine field for the inventor. The opportunity has 
been so well exploited that the grower, whatever the size of his 
undertaking,, however varied his requirements, can have a 
choice of appliances; whether it is the production of a fine 
mist spray for liquids, or the dxisting of powder; whether by 
manual, horae or motor power. 

The installation of permanent power plants in orchards and 
in undertakings for intensive cultivation enables the grower 
to make the fullest use of the discoveries of the chemist. The 
use of electric power and light for promoting growth in green- 
houses has received attention, but is not yet beyond the 
experimental stage. 

Fruit Stocks. — Investigations into the root formation of the 
stocks used for budding and grafting have been carried oiit at 
East 'Mailing and Long Ashton, and the results have been 
applied extensively in fririt plantations. The cultivation of apples 
and pears upon dwarfing stocks enables the scheme of plantatioiis 
to be either of cordons or of dwarfs as fillers, with standards or 
half-standards as the ultimate character of the plantation, and 
has reduced the waiting time for economic returns from a fruit 
.plantation to from three to five years instead of from six to 
ten years, 

Grading and Packing. — The intensive cultivator has not only 
availed himself of the assistance of science - and m,achinery in 
the production of his crop, but has also advanced in the no’ less 
importam, department of marketing. The tomato and cucumber 
growers in this country first realised the meamng of the attention 
given to grading and packing by exporters frpm overseas, and 
what preparation to attract the eye of the purchaser meant to 
the home producer. More than fifteen years ago the cucumbers 
and tomatoes gi'own in the .Lea Valley and at Wort-hing wen* 
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standardised both as regards gi'ading and packing, and the 
standards then fixed for these products have now become general. 

The movement in favour of scientific grading and packing is 
now in full swing and promises within a short time to cover 
the whole field of horticultural production. Machines for 
grading tomatoes are already being used commercially. Various 
types of grading machines for apples are on the market and many 
are in ’actual operation, while plans are maturing for the estab- 
lishment of a co-operative gi'ading a-d packing station for 
apples in East Anglia. 

In the matter of transport full advantage has been taken of 
modern developments, and tons of produce that formerly had to 
undergo the double handling necessitated by railway transport 
are now taken to various markets by motor lorries owned either 
by growers or by salesmen, within a radius of 60 miles from the 
market ; while the railway companies, by the introduction of more 
scientific methods for the handling of perishable, produce, are 
steadily lessening the damage factor incident to long distance 
transport. 

* * * * * 

THE STUDY AND TEACHING OF 
AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS. 

A. W. Ashbv, Agricultural Economics Institute, Oxford. 

In .some countries it has long been recognised that in the 
general study of economic phenomena insufficient attention has 
been paid to the economics of agriculture, and that the results 
of the general studies of economic organisation cannot be applied 
to agricultural conditions. Amongst the countries which have 
recognised this fact may be mentioned the United States of 
America, Switzerland and Denmark, for in all these countries 
a highly developed organisation for research in agricultural 
economics now exists; and in the United States the teaching of 
agricultural economics has reached an advanced stage. In most 
of the universities facilities are provided for taking subjects in 
agricultural economics in degree courses leading to agricultural 
or to social science degrees, and in several of the most important 
of the universities post-graduate degrees are awarded for work 
in either agricultural economics or rural sociology, or in a com- 
bination of these subjects. Amongst these may be mentioned 
Cornell and Wisconsin Universities. Moreover, the study and 
teaching of agricultural economics and of rural social sdence has 
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had a profound effect on the teaching of both agriculture and 
social science in the whole of the United States^ and is now 
exercising a considerable influence on public policy in regard to 
problems of land, agriculture, and rural social organisation. 

Institutions Teaching Agricultural Economics.— In England 
the first facilities for study of agricultural economics were pro- 
vided in 1918 when the Institute for Eesearch in Agrieultural 
Economics was established at Oxford by the University and the 
Ministry of Agriculture supported by the Development Com- 
missioners. During the war, special developments of study, 
particularly the study of the costs of production of farm produce, 
occurred, but these disappeared in 1920. During’ the last year 
provisions for the study of the business management of farms 
were made by the Ministry of Agriculture in connection with 
colleges and universities. Economic Advisory Officers, who will 
study the systems of farm management in their respective areas 
and take part in teaching principles of economic farm manage- 
ment in their institutions, were appointed at Oxford University ; 
Cambridge Um’versity; Leeds University; University College, 
Beading ; and Wye College, Kent. Minor provisions for the study 
of special problems of farm management have also been made 
at other institutions. 

Before these later provisions for the study of agricultural 
economics were made several colleges or universities had made a 
practice of providing some teaching in economics for students 
in agricultural degree courses. This teaching was chiefly limited 
to economic history and general economic theory, for organised 
knowledge was too scarce to admit of the teaching of agricultural 
economies per se. Amohgst institutions providing teaching of 
this character may be mentioned the University College of Wales, 
Aberystwyth ; Leeds Uniyersity Agricultural Department ; School 
of Eural Economy, Oxford; School of Agriculture, Cambridge; 
and Wye College, Kent. The School of Eural Economy, Oxford, 
included in subjects required for the Pass Degree, those of 
Economic History of Agriculture, Economic Theory, Costs of 
Production and Marketing of Farm Products, Estate Manage- 
ment, Local Government and Administration. Amongst some 
of these subjects the students could choose, but they were 
required to take some economic subjects. Henceforth, it appears 
certain, students for degrees in agriculture in all universities will 
be required to take certain economic or social subjects of study, 
and the tendency w^ be to develop these departments of 
research and teaching. 
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Although progress is being made in teaching agricultural 
economics or rural social sdenee subjects to students of agricul- 
ture, no advance in the opposite direction — of teaching agri- 
cultural economics or rural social science subjects to students of 
general economics or the social sciences — ^has anywhere been 
made. Yet there is sufficient divergence between economic and 
social* phenomena in agrieultm‘6 and rural life, and such 
phenomena in other industries and in urban environments, to 
justify their special study and also a special branch of teaching. 
Indeed, the time has now arrived when one or more universi- 
ties could safely make provision for special study and teaching 
of agricultural or rm-al economics and of rm-al social science 
leading to an Honours or to a Post-Graduate Degree. Such a 
eoui'se should be open, and would have appeal, to students who 
have taken a Pass Degree in Agriculture, for which the course 
had included a preliminary study of economics, or to students 
having taken a general agricultural course, and who wished to 
specialise; also to students who had taken a general course in 
economics and social science and wished to specialise in the rural 
aspects of these sciences. 

Two Fields of Study. — ^The general scope of the study and 
teaching of agricixltural economies covers two more or less dis- 
tinct fields, viz., (a) the factors in the internal management of 
the farm which determine the productivity of the enterprise 
and the remuneration of those who are engaged in it, whether 
workers, farmers or landowners; and (h) the external factors 
which determine the course of production which is possible 
or desirable, and those which determine the prices of farm pro- 
ducts. In* other words, the two fields are those of the Economics 
of Farm Management and the Social Economics of Agriculture. 
Conditions of organisation, -remuneration and life on English 
farms are determined not only by the conditions on the farms 
themselves, but also by forces which arise in other industries 
or within the agricultixral industry of other countries. There- 
fore, it is not sufficient to study the economic phenomena of 
farming organisation apart from general economic and social 
phenomena connected with the industry over a wide geographical 
area. 

Indeed, the scope and methods of study which past study 
and teaching of agricultural economics have shown to be 
necessary may be stated in this way: — 





{ (a) Accounting method. 

{h) Statistical method. 

(c) Sm'vey method, 

(d) Experiment. 

1 (a) Geographical method# 

(2) Social Economics ot; ) (6) Historical method. 

Agriculture 1 (c) Statistical method. 

[ (d) Survey method, 

Farm Management. — The study of farm management in- 
cludes amongst other things the study of costs of production 
of crops and live .stock, and the factors which lead to high or 
low costs, whether technical or social. It also includes the results 
in profits and/or wages of organising types of cultivation or 
animal husbandry on a large or small scale ; the results in gross 
and net production of large and small-scale organisation; and 
the social results, such as the effect on the family of different 
forms of organisation. 

The most important results which the study of farm manage- 
ment, especially by accounting and statistical methods, has 
yielded, and is still yielding, - are those showing the requirements 
in labour, food or materials for various processes. In such 
matters as the labour requirements per crop-acre, or dairy cow, ■ 
in man-days and horse-days per acre or year, the study has 
yielded' such results as will soon make it possible to state 
.extreme variations and their causes, togetlier with the average 
or standard requirements. The establishment of standards of 
this character wiE be of immense value to farmers, especially 
such as are developing experience, in that they provide criteria 
for the results of their o-wn management. 

Again, when results have been collected under sufficiently 
varying economic conditions and over sufficient geographical 
area, it -will be possible to do some reliable cost estimating for 
guidance in making contracts which apply to goods to be pro- 
duced in the future, as in the ease of milk. Studies have shown 
remarkable constancy in certain proportions of costs due to 
various items, and when the price of items in cost, e.g., labour 
or food, can be forecast, fairly reliable estimates of total costs 
can be made. It is, however, in the establishment of 'standards 
of requirements that accounting in particular hSlds out great 
hopes of practical assistance in internal farm management. 

In its human aspects the study of farm management itself 
verges on -the study of the social economics of agrieul-ture and 
rural life. But the study of internal management also verges 
on the study of geographical or social phenomena in other coun- 
tries, especially in relation -to the systems and posts of market- 
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ing farm products, and the prices of such products in the home 
market. The social economics of the industry include all subjects 
which would be included in a general study of the social 
economics of* all industries. But it may be said that the study 
of the social influences affecting the organisation of farming is 
of practical and financial, as well as of cultural, value. In a 
study of British farming, knowledge of tJ^e recent- history of 
agricultural development in other, countries, notably in the 
United States, the self-governing Dominions, and in the coun- 
tries of northern Europe is of both cultural and practical value. 
Similarly, in the study of development of types and methods 
of English farming, knowledge of geographical influences in 
other countries as well as in this country is of cultural and 
practical value. 

Methods of Study of the Economics of Farm Manage- 
ment. — ^As regards the economies of farm management the 
accountancy method has been used to discover principles and 
details of economical production of crops and stock. It can 
also be used to discover principles and details of division of 
income within the industry. 

The statistical method is used for the same purposes when less 
accurate detail is required, or when information is required over 
a greater area or a greater period of time than can be covered 
by accountancy. 

The survey method is also used when complex influences have 
to he studied in relation to internal conditions on farms, and 
when large areas have to be covered. It is particularly useful 
when geographical or social influences have to be correlated with 
fanning conations. 

By experiment is meant trial of methods under controlled 
conditions, and although this has scarcely yet been used in this 
country it has been used in other countries, and may be used 
here when sufficient knowledge has been obtained to make 
possible isolation of factors and definite trial of limited methods. 

Methods of Study of the Social Economics of Agriculture.-^ 
As regards the social economics of agriculture, the methods of 
geography are important in the study of distribution of types of 
crop or animal husbandry in relation to soils, climate, contours, 
transport and markets. 

The historical method applied to any period is useful for 
cultural purposes, but for practical purposes its application is 
chiefly to the last 170 years of agricultural development in Europe 
and the European settlements in other continents. In relation 
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to the development o£ the science and practice of agriculture, It 
yields valuable results for the guidance of the farmer and the 
executive or administrative official. 

The statistical method is applied in the study of the social 
economics of agriculture as in other social sciences, but there 
is still a vast field for the practical application of statistical 
methods to the study of economic phenomena" in agriculture, 
especially in the relationship of the agricultural systems of 
exporting countries to those of countries like our own. . 

The survey method is being applied with a large measure of 
success to obtaining information partly geographical, partly 
technical and partly social in character. It is yielding informa- 
tion at once valuable to the farmer and to the constructive 
social engineer. 

Economic Farm Management. — ^The bi-anch of the general 
study which is most advanced in this country is that of economic 
farm management. Even in this sphere the study of systems and 
costs of marketing has made little advance. In this subject 
persons primarily interested in transport and commerce have 
large interests, and in many cases would welcome development 
of facilities for study and teaching. Eor the study of the social 
economics of the industry no university or institution has yet 
made adequate provision. The Ministry of Agriculture has 
stimulated, and ■will continue to stimulate, the study of internal 
economic management of farms, but it is necessary that an 
academic institution should stimulate the study of the wider 
aspects of the subjects. One aspect which would immediately 
repay study is that of marketing, or agricultural commerce. 

Openings lor Students.— As interest in the general subject 
of the economics of agriculture is rapidly developing, and the 
value of knowledge of economic phenomena is becoming recog- 
nised, it is practically certain that students of these subjects 
will find openings for careers. Indeed; in the United States 
of America, where the study and teaching of agricultural 
economics has had a great influence on farming policies and on 
agricultural social policies, the demand for men trained in t.Viia 
sphere has been equal, if not more than equal, to the supply. 
In this country it is becoming recognised that men required for 
administrative posts connected 'with agriculture and rural life 
should receive an economic and social training definitely related 
to their sphere of activities rather than a purely technical train- 
ing in agriculture. 


o 
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Eural Sociology. — subject closely related to agricultorad 
economics is that of rural sociology, or the study of social 
phenomena in the rural environment. No attention has yet 
been paid to this study by any academic institution in this 
country, although, again, the study has advanced to a definite 
position in several American Universities. Such work as has 
been done in this country has been personally and privately 
undertaken. Many persons may doubt whether the development 
of special facilities for study or teaching in rm-al social science 
is either necessary or desirable, but there can be no doubt that 
in this predominantly industrial and urban country the study of 
social phenomena tends to be limited to the study of sueb in 
an urban environment. Nor could it be doubted that the study 
of rural social phenomena now needs a special stimulus. 

A university which now has no very close agricultural con- 
nections, but which has close connections with industry and 
commerce, could make for itself a special sphere in the develop- 
ment of the study and teaching of the social sciences related 
to agriculture and rural life. The .welfare of persons in other 
industries and commerce is closely connected with conditions 
of agriculture, not only in this country, but in those countries 
with which they trade. Some studies of agricultural economics 
would be of practical value to them, in addition to adding to 
their knowledge and appreciation of general economic and social 
phenomena. The study of the economics of the industry, more- 
over, cannot be carried on without technical knowledge of pro- 
cesses in the production of crops and live stock, but approach 
from the economic and social side enables the non-agriculturists 
more quickly to appreciate the importance of ruling conditions 
in the industry. In addition, the teaching of agriculture itself 
in this country is taking a decidedly economic trend. The 
present practice tends more and more to inductive studies of 
farm management, and of varying practices- of crop and animal 
husbandry as a basis for agricultural teaching. Agricultural 
economics- now provides a practical link between the study of 
social and other sciences. It also provides a l ink between the 
farming and the industrial or commercial coinmunities. It is 
a subject which can be linked up with existing studies in univer- 
sities in which social studies are carried on, but in which there 
is no special study of agriculture. The methods used in the 
study of agricultural economies are such as provide a wide train- 
ing and discipline in general scientific methods, and the scope 
of the subject is sufficient to include matter of both practical 
and cultural values. 
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THE GROWING OF FIELD PEAS 
FOR STOCK FEEDING. 

A. W. Oldbbshaw, B.So. (Edin.), N.D.A., 

Agricultural Organiser for East Suffolk. 

♦ 

The field pea as a com crop is principally grown in the Eastern 
Counties of England — ^Lincolnshire, Suffolk, Yorkshire and Essex 
showing the largest acreage. The area under peas grown for 
com has dropped since the war from 132,249- acres in 1919 to • 
94,970 acres in 1923. This area includes both peas grown for 
stock feeding purposes, and blue or marrowfat peas, the grain 
of which is hand-picked, put up in cardboard packages, and used 
mainly as a table vegetable and for soup. 

Varieties. — The most important variety of blue peas is 
Harrison's Glory, This variety is grown chiefly for packing, 
but in times of good demand is often marketed in the pod like 
garden peas. If, owing to bad harvest conditions, insect attack^ 
or other cause, the grain is of inferior quality, or if the price 
is low, they may have to be used for stock-feeding. Harrivson’s 
Glory is hardier than most garden peas, but not so hardy as the 
usual stock-feeding varieties. Of the latter the following may be 
mentioned : — 

Early Minter or NorfoVcDun.-^Btr&w medium length, pods fairly long, 
grain a pure dun colour. Ripens very early and so usually suffers less than 
others from aphides or plant lic%. Seedsmen offer strains selected for special 
earliness, longer pods and suitability for autumn sowing. 

, Maple or Partridge,StrB.w long, pods numerous, grain light brown, 
blotched irregularly with whitish yellow, ripens late. Sometimes in consider- 
able demand as food for pigeons. Maple peas, like all long-strawed varieties, 
are useful for smothering rubbish, but, on the other hand, are not usuallj" fit 
to cart until wheat harvest. This precludes the chance, offered by earlier peas, 
of ploughing and cleaning the land before harvest. Maple peas resist attack 
by aphides fairly well, but the variety is regarded by some as rather a light 
•cropper, especially in a wet season, when it rans to straw. 

Blach-eyed Straw long, grain large and dun-coloured, with black 

■eyes. Ripens in mid-season and consequently is more exposed to aphides than 
the early dun. Usually considered a heavy cropper. 

Eights ar^ iVmtfs.— Straw fairly long, pods long, grain tightly packed in 
pods, greenish. Ripens fairly early. Is considered by some growers a very 
valuable variety. 

•Jf Regarding insect attacks the following leaflets should be consulted:--. 
■No. 19, Pea Weevil {Sitonss) \ No. 160, Pea Beetle (Bruchm) \ l No, 4*8, Pea 
“Thrips {Frankliniella), * ^ 

o 2 
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Other varieties which may be mentioned are Prussian Blue — a small blue 
pea grown for feeding, and Wisconsin Blue — a variety introduced from 
America. A white field pea is also sometimes grown. Distinct varieties 
have been introduced by the Swedish Plant Breeding Station, but they have 
not yet been fully tried in England. 

Variety Trials. — ^Very few trials- to test the relative yielding 
capacity of different varieties of field peas have been conducted 
in this country. 

In a test conducted some years ago, in Suffolk, practically 
identical yields were given by Black-eyed Susan, Norfolk Early 
• Dun or Minter, and Swedish- Solo. The year of the test, how- 
ever, was not a good pea year. 

In a test conducted some years ago, in Suffolk, practically 
ducted, also in Suffolk, in which Hazel Dun — a selection of 
Black-eyed Susan — gave 200 stones of grain per acre, whilst the 
three varieties. Maple, a selected Early Norfolk or Minter, and 
another selected Dun pea, all gave about the same yield — 
170 stones per acre. Two Swedish varieties gave smaller yields. 
Too much reliance must not be placed upon the results of a single 
experiment, but these figures confirm the general view that 
Black-eyed Susan is a heavy-yielding pea. 

Climate. — ^The best conditions seem to be a spring and early 
summer in which the weather is neither hot nor cold. A heavy 
rainfall, except on light land, is not deshable. In East Anglia 
in 1922 the extremely hot weather in May or June was probably 
responsible for an insect (aphid) attack which practically ruined 
the crop. < 

Soil. — ^Peas are generally and probably rightly supposed to 
do best on a good light loam well supplied with lime. Still 
they may be grown with success on a wide variety of soils. For 
instance, in dry districts they will thrive on extremely stiff 
clays, if these are well drained. Not only should such heavy 
land be under-drained with pipes or moles, but the furrows 
should be, kept scoured and water furrows provided to the nearest 
ditch. Peas, like most other farm crops, find bad drainage fatal 
in a wet season. On undrained wet and heavy land a wet. May 
or June will make them go yeUow and ruin the crop. 

On heavy land, if well drained, however, field peas are much 
less likely to go yeUow and perish -with wet than the more 
delicate marrow-fat and table peas. 

Place in Potation. — ^Peas usually follow a white straw crop, 
taking the place of beans or clover. Thus, in the Norfolk four- 
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course rotation the cropping vould be (1) roots, (2) barley or 
oats, (3) beans, peas, or clover, (4) wheat. Thus peas oi' beans 
would come on the same land once in eight years. 

This rotation may, of couiEe, be modified in various ways, but 
it is probably safest and best not to grow peas on the same land 
oftener than once in six to eight years. If grown oftener, there 
is greater risk of failure. 

Peas, like all other leguminous crops, are able to assimilate 
the free nitrogen of the air and store it up in their roots, stems 
and leaves. For this reason they tend to enrich the soil in 
nitrogen, and a good crop is regarded as a useful preparation 
for wheat, barley or oats. The amount of vegetable residue left 
in the soil by a good crop of peas is, .however, in all probability 
not so great as that left by a good crop of heaps or clover, hence 
the land after a crop of peas is not usually in quite such a high 
state of fertility as after beans or clover. 

Peas have, on an Essex farm, been grown successfully after 
clover. The clover stubbles, after providing a considerable 
amount of winter grazing, can be ploughed in winter in plenty 
of time for the ppas. It is claimed that two leguminous crops 
in succession have more effect than a single leguminous crop in 
em’iehing the land for the wheat which follows; also that peas 
succeed better after clover than after a white straw crop. This 
method may be justified when peas of a valuable kind, such as 
Harrison’s Glory or table peas, are grown, but with ordinary 
field peas it is better to follow the usual rotation. The method 
of taking peas after clover may be of extra benefit to one field ; 
the usual method spreads the effect of the leguminous crops 
over a double area. 

Field • peas, in many of the drier districts, were found, 
especially on heavy land, to be one of the best, if not the best 
crop to grow on the grassland ploughed up in the war years of 
1917-18. The land was simply ploughed up in winter and 
allowed to weather, and the peas drilled as early as possible in 
the spring. Very few failures of the pea crop, even on poor soil, 
were recorded on land thus treated. When ploughing up grass- 
land it is important to use a skim coulter in order to bury all 
grass thoroughly, and, in spring, to roll well with a heavy roller 
before drilling, so as to leave no hollow spaces below the inverted 
turf. The soil should be repeatedly harrowed with not too heavy 
harrows, so as to work up the surface to a kindly tilth without 
bringing up to the -turf. Disc harrows are very useful for this 
purpose. 
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Time of Sowing. — ^Peas for stock feeding are usually sown 
in spring, in early districts as soon as possible after the 1st of 
January, February being perhaps, the commonest month. While 
it is an advantage to sow peas as early as soil and weather con- 
ditions allow, they may, if the land is too wet for early sowing, 
be sown successfully in the north and midlands as late as April 
or even the first week in May, but in East Anglia, owing to 
the frequent droughts in April' and May, such late sowing is 
very risky. In recent years, autumn sowing, preferably in 
November, has been found successful. The risk of frost is 
balanced bj^ the fact that the peas are earlier than when sown 
in the spring, and hence better able to resist insect attacks in . 
May and June. » 

Manuring. — Only a few experiments have been conducted 
in this country on the manuring of fiqld peas. Farmyard manure 
is occasionally used. Often no manure at all is used and this, 
on really good soil in a high state of fertility, is probably the 
safest proceeding; over-manuring of any kind, especially witib 
farmyard manure, tends to produce straw at the espense of 
pods, particularly with the long-strawed varieties. 

On most ordinaiy soils, however, an application of manure will 
be desirable, especially when peas are grown after a cereal. As 
previously mentioned, peas, like other leguminous crops, are 
able to obtain their nitrogen from the air, and there seems very 
little doubt that in most cases an application of nitrogenous' 
manure is unnecessary. 

The few field experiments of which the results are available 
indicate the value of phosphates and potash. 

At Saxmundham Experimental Station in Suffolk on heavy 
clay land, peas and beans mixed were gro'wn on a piece of old 
grassland ploughed up during the war. The mixed crop was 
the first crop obtained after the grass. Part of the field had 
received a dressing of 10 cwt. per acre of basic slag of high grade 
and solubility applied to the grass in 1904 and again in 1912, 
whilst the other part had received nothing. The crop of mixed 
beans and peas obtained in 1919 on the slagged part was 
40 bushels per acre and 62 cwt. of straw, whilst the unmanured 
part gave 29.7 bushels of mixed beans and peas and 42 cwt. of 
straw. 

At Bramford Experimental Station in Suffolk peas were 
grown in 1905 and 1906. The soil was poor and hght, but 
exceptionally rich in available phosphates. None of the manures 
had a very striking effect upon the crop, but on an average of 
two years 1 cwt. of muriate of potash used alone gave an increase 
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of 3 bushels of grain and 2 cwt. of straw over no manure, whilst 
it also gave a similar increase when added to nitrate of soda 
and superphosphate. 

In pea growing districts an application of phosphates, and, on 
light soil, of potash also, is becoming increasingly common. 

The following are suggested dressings for land in an average 
state of fertility : — 

(1) Land poor in lime should receive a dressing either of lime, chalk or 

limestone, or other form of carbonate of lime, a considerable time 
before sowing the peas,* It is practically useless to sow peas on 
land seriously deficient in lime. 

(2) On Heavy Land — 6 cwt. 30 per cent, basic slag, 4 cwt. 30 per cent ‘ 

superphosphate per acre, or equivalent quantities of other 
phosphatic manures.f Basic slag is to be preferred on heavy 
land poor in lime. 

(3j On Light Land — 2 cw't. 30 per cent, superphosphate and } to 1 cwt. 
muriate of potash, { or its equivalent of other potash manure per 
acre. On light land poor in lime, 2 cwt. basic superphosphate or 
1 to 1 J cwt, steamed bone flour per acre should be used instead of 
superphosphate. 

Mamires such as superphosphate, steamed bone, flour, and 
muriate or sulphate of potash should be applied a few days 
before drilling, before the land is harrowed down. 

Basic slag' or low grade potash salts such as kainit should be 
applied to the ploughed ground several weeks before the crop is 
sown. 

Cultivation. — ^When growing peas after another arable crop 
the cultivation is very simple. Provided the land is clean, one 
ploughing is usually suf&eient, especially on heavy land. On 
light land, or if rubbish is present, a second ploughing may be 
given. It is important, especially on heavy land, that the final 
ploughing should be finished before Christmas in order to allow 
the land to be weathered by the winter frost and rains so that 
a good, kindly seed-bed may be obtained at the time of planting. 
It is also probable that peas succeed better on a stale furrow, i.e., 
on land that has been ploughed and allowed to lie s6me time 
before drilling the peas. 

As soon as the land is dry enough in early spring — ^L£ possible 
in January or February — ^the land is worked down by harrows 
in the same way as for other .spring com, and the seed is 

*See Leaflets Nos. ]70 (The Use of Lime in Agricultm'e) and 386 {Lime 
and its Uses on the Land), 

f See Leaflets Nos. 267 (^Basic Blag) and 394 {Phospliaiic Fertilisers). 

J See Leaflet No. 335 {Potash Fertilisers). 

Note: — ^Farmers should apply for advice on any point to their County 
Agricultural Organiser. See Leaflet No. 279 {Technical Advice for Farmers). 
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drilled at the rate of 2J to 4 bushels per acre, the quantity 
varying in different districts. The distance between the rows 
also varies in different districts, but 9 in. to 12 in. is a 
useful distance. Where the land is not very clean, the wider 
distance is often used, as it permits of more thorough horse- 
hoeing. Probably 9 in. is an average width. 

Many growers advocate harrowing to destroy seedling weeds 
as soon as the peas are up through the ground and the land 
is dry enough. The harrowing of peas, however, requires dis- 
cretion or the crop may be damaged. When 2 in. or 8 in. high 
they are horse-hoed once or twice, and hahd-hoed. Certain 
types of horse hoes have very light harrows following the tynes 
of the horse hoe. These serve to Mil small seedling weeds and 
also to remove soil cast up by the horse-hoe tynes that has 
covered up the peas. Any docks present should be removed 
when the land is soft and before they run to seed, a docMng iron 
being used to assist in pulling up the roots.* If the docks are 
foi-ward enough to be seen they are better removed before horse- 
hoeing, as that operation cuts off the tops of the docks and 
leaves the roots to shoot up again. 

Peas are rarely successful in a struggle with weeds, and should 
never be planted on foul land. Further, every cane should be 
taken, while the crop is young, to keep it clean by the methods 
above described. The straw, at a comparatively early stage, 
becomes entwined (or as it is called “ joins bands ”1, and when 
once this has occurred it is impossible to carry out any further 
weeding owing to the damage 'that would he caused by walking, 
however carefully, through the crop. 

Later in the season, towards harvest time, peas lie flat down 
on the ground, and this allows various weeds such as thistles, 
goosefoot, etc., full access to light and air: hence, unless the 
land is fairly clean to start with, it is apt to become very weedy 
before the crop is harvested. 

Harvesting. — ^When sown early and when the variety grown 
is an early one, peas are one of the first crops to ripen, and they 
may often be safely in the stack before the other com is fit 
to cut. 

As a general rule they are cut and made up by hand, either 
with a pea-hook, 'or with a scythe. The pea-hook or pea 
” make,” which resembles a sickle, hut has only a slight curve 
in it, is on the end of a shaft, and in the hands of a sMlful man 
does good work. Opinions differ amongst practical men as to 
which tool, the pea-hook or the scythe, is more satisfactory for 


* See Leaflet Np. 251 fCommnn IVeerJa). 
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cutting peas. Whether hook or scythe is used, the peas are 
made up iifto wads or small heaps at the time of cutting. 

Field peas are often also cut with an ordinary grass mower or 
clipper, to which have been attached “ lifters ” or pea guards 
similar to those used for laid corn. These lift up the peas in 
front of the knives, and prevent the pods from being cut off. 
When peas are cut in this way it is necessary to have the cut 
peas removed outwards before the machine comes round again. 
The work of removal is facilitated if a reaper attachment is fixed 
to the grass mower so that the peas are' left behind the machine 
in small heaps Uke sheaves. Some large growers use a pea- 
harvesting attachment which is fixed behind the cutter bar of the 
grass mower. This causes the freshly cut peas to slide on one 
side in such a way that room is left for the horses and gi'ass 
mower to pass by when next they come round, and the removal 
of the peas by hand is unnecessary. 

Mr. A. M. Eope, of Leiston, who grows about 60 acres of peas 
eveiy year, has used this attachment very successfully for the 
past 3 years. He fixes it to an old grass mower, pea lifters being 
also fixed in front of the cutter bar. An old mower is used, 
as the work is rough and would soon render a new one unfit for 
grass cutting. Mr. Eope finds the attachment works well if the 
crop is quite ripe and dry and the land solid — a man and a pair 
of horses will cut 7 acres a day and do good and clean, work. 
This attachment is especially useful where a large area of peas 
is grown as under such eirbumstances the labour available may 
not be sufficient to’ take up the whole crop by hand. 

Occasionally the implement known as the hay “ toppler ” is 
used in harvesting peas. Only half a breadth is taken at once, 
the horse walking quite close to the unpuUed peas. The peas 
are broken off against the roots bv the toppler. Some farmers 
speak highly of this method of harvesting peas, and there is no 
doubt that satisfactory work may be done if all the peas lie 
one way. 

Peas are often harvested with an ordinary horse rake, which 
mitst be of strong construction. The horse walks just outside 
the edge of the peas, with one wheel and nearly half the rake 
running on the peas. When half the rake is nearly full it is 
lifted up and the peas removed out of the way with a pea-hook 
or “ make.” The horse afterwards returns up the same side of 
the field — ^half the rake running on the peas as before and pulling 
up another lot, the other half raking over the strip previously 
pulled. Wnth the straw dead ripe and fairly long a" good job 
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is made, though there is always a certain amount of waste. 
With valuable peas the slower method of hand harvesting by 
skilful workers is probably the most satisfactory method. 

After the peas have been pulled or cut two or three days they 
require turning. This is done with the ordinary hay fork. 
Turning is repeated every second day or so until both the grain 
and the straw of the peas is dry, when the crop is carted. If the 
weather is showery it is necessary to turn the peas very 
frequently, or the pods near the ground open and the gi'ain is 
lost. In a wet harvest it is impossible to prevent a good deal 
of loss taking place owing to the peas shelling in this way. If, 
owing to prolonged wet weather the farmer is compelled to cut in 
spite of rain, it is desirable to make small bundles or wads, and 
to turn after every storm or day’s rain, as soon as the wads are 
dry on the top. This keeps the wet pods from the soil as 
much as possible. The more the peas are turned the longer the 
pods remain sealed. 

Stacking. — ^Feas are often placed in rather large stacks. 
There can be no doubt, however, that, in a wet harvest, they 
might be carted rather more quickly if the stacks were made 
naiTower. The plan of placing faggots through the stack to act 
as a ventilation shaft is an excellent one.* Immediately the 
stack has been built, it should be temporarily covered with a 
stack cloth, or with “ battens ” or bundles of straw such as are 
used in the midlands. Thatching may be performed^n a few 
days — as soon as the roof has settled a little. If a newly-built 
pea stack is left unprotected for even a single night, and heavy 
rain falls, great damage may ensue, as owing to the open nature 
of the peas practically all the rain falling on the roof will 
penetrate. 

Thrashing.— Thrashing is performed in the same way as with 
cereals, but some slight alterations are necessary. A couple of 
hurdles are generally reared up over the feeding drum and 
covered with a stack sheet, forming a tent with one end left 
open. The concave of the machine is thrown back or made 
wider, thus avoiding the splitting of the peas. ■ The feeding is 
generally done with a fork, and the sheet prevents the peas being 
scattered. If peas are very dry it is sometimes necessary to 
remove a beater or two from the drum, but as a rule the methods 
suggested above are sufficient. 

* The Ministxy in 1923 rarried out some successful trials in the artificial 
drying of pea stacks. See Artificial Drying of Crops in this Journal, March, 
1924, p. 1128. 
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Value ot Straw. — ^Well harvested pea straw is^very valuable 
fodder, and is mudh relished by all kinds of cattle, but for some’ 
reason it does not suit horses, causing discoloration of the urine, 
and is seldom, if ever, used for them. If much damaged by 
the weather pea straw may be almost woriMess except for litter. 

Mixing of Peas and Beans. — In some districts it is customary 
to grow a crop known as “ blendings,” i.e., a mixture of peas 
and beans. A suitable mixture has an advantage over Either crop 
alone in that it tends to keep weeds in cheek, as the beans hold 
the peas up, and make a smothering crop. One of the great 
disadvantages of peas grown alone, especially of short-strawed 
varieties of peas, is that they tend to encourage rubbish. 

. The mixture of peas and spring beans is also less liable to fail 
than either crop grown separately, whilst, if a suitable mixture 
is made, it, unlike peas alone, may be cut with the Ijinder. On 
the other hand, owing to the dense nature of the crop, sun and 
air cannot gain access to the flowers so well, so, that in some 
seasons the mixed crop may fail to produce so many or such 
large pods as is desirable. 

For growing mixed with spring beans a fairly late variety of 
peas, such as either Maple or Black-eyed Susan, should be 
selected. A mixture found very successful at Saxmundham 
Experimental Station was 2 bushels of spring beans, and f bushel 
of Maple peas per acre. This produced, as previously mentioned, 
an enormous bulk of straw, 62 cwt. per acre on one plot, and 
40 bushels of com. The crop was out with the binder. It some- 
times happens that winter beans are found in springtime to be 
thin ; where this is the ease they may be horse-hoed and an early 
variety of peas drilled in. The early peas usually ripen with the 
beans, and the whole makes a smother crop to keep down weeds. 

« « « « « « 

IMPROVEMENT OF GRASSLAND IN 
YORKSHIRE. 

n. 

J. A. Hanley, A.B.C.S., Ph.D., 

Agricultural Information Office, University of Bristol. 

The Use of Phosphates. — There are iu Yorkshire, as in most 
other counties, large areas of poor grassland which have had no 
previous preparation, such as that discussed in the May issue ’of 
this Journal, but which give remarkable improvements wh-sn 
adequate supplies of a suitable phosphatic manure are applied. 
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It is not difficult to recognise such areas of grassland. They 
occur chiefly on soUs with comparatively low lime-requirements 
(small deficiencies of hme), such as the Boulder Clays of the 
North and Bast Eidings ; the hghter glacial soils ; the Limestone 
and Chalk soils ; many of the alluvial soils, especially the heavy 
alluvium in the southern portion of the Vale of York and in 
Holdemess; artificial and natural warp soils, occurring chiefly 
near the Eiver Ouse and the Humber; the Boulder Clay soils 
in the northern Pennine district, where there is an abundance 
of limestone, and where the drift consists to a considerable extent 
of limy material, or where it covers thinly the limestone and the 
calcareous shales. Most of the sourer types of soil will also 
give a marked response to phosphates, provided they have at 
some time been limed sufficiently heavily. 

Indications of the Need for Phosphates . — Some of the com- 
monest indications to be found on land in suitable condition for 
phosphatic manuring are growths of hawthorn and wild rose, 
which, if neglected long enough give rise to- strong bushes 
requiring considerable labour in stubbing or cutting when the 
improvement of such land is undertaken; sedges (commonly 
known as carnation grass) often occur in abundance ; clover plants 
can be found, although they are badly developed, and the 
herbage generally is weedy, poor and thin ; rest harrow is common 
on some land of this type; on lighter and drier soils, and 
especially on the tope of the ridges where the land is in ridge and 
furrow, the fescues often become the most important grasses; 
plantains are very noticeable, and land regularly mown is some- 
times infested with yellow rattle. Tor grass often takes 
possession of pastures on drier situations where the land is limy, 
although it is by no means confined to light soils, and may often 
be quite common on heavy marls, especially those overlying 
limestone. 

The conditions set out above are typical of phosphate-starved 
land, which will usually give a very marked response to phosphate 
properly applied. It does not often give any noticeable response 
to applications of lime ; on the contrary liming frequently appears 
to reduce the amount of herbage already growing, and in such 
eases lime is often considered to do more harm than good. 
This effect of lime was noticeable on North Biding Boulder Olay 
at Brompton, Eomanby and Thornborough. At other centres, 
e.g., Howden (heavy alluvial soil), Bedale (light river alluvium) 
and Bramham Park (magnesium limestone soil), lime alone has 
had no noticeable effect on the herbage. 
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It has to be borne in mind when improving such soils that the 
■first marked improvement consists chiefly in the development 
of the wild white clover, and as this plant objects almost as 
strongly to the presence of coarse rough herbage which constantly 
overshadows it, as it does to the deficiency of phosphate, it is 
frequently advisable to take steps to remove and keep down such 
coarse grasses as the tor grass when applying phosphate. ^ It is 
also important to remember that the stubbing or cutting of the 
bushes, the burning off and severe harrowing of tor grass, rest 
harrow, etc., • wiU not by itself usually effect a permanent 
improvement. Unless the soil conditions are improved at the 
same time the land quickly reverts to its former state, and it is 
generally a waste of labour to carry out such mechanical treat- 
ment without supporting it with adequate applications of 
phosphate. 

An excellent demonstration of the effect of combining the 
mechanical and manurial treatment has been obtained on a series 
of plots m Bramham Park, where Plots 1 and 2 in the following 
series gave by far the best results : — 

Tlot 1 . — Severely harrowed and 10 cwt. per acre of 38 per cent, 
basic slag applied. 

jPtoi ^ 0 . do. do. 

with 2 lb. per acre of" wild white clover seed sown. 

Flat S. — ^Untreated. 

Flat 4 - — 10 cwt. per acre of 88 per cent, basic slag. 

Flat 5 . — ^2 tons per acre of magnesian limestone. 

One portion of a series of plots at Brompton was very severely 
harrowed before the manures were applied. During the first year 
or two after treatment the clover runners were spreading along 
the outs made in the rather matted turf. In the second and 
third yehrs, however, the improvement, due to the application 
of basic slag, was so marked on both harrowed and unharrowed 
land that there is now no noticeable difference due to harrowing. 
The effect of the harrowing seems to be most important during 
the first and second years. 

Phosphate Manures to Use . — ^At a number of centres, iaials 
have been laid down with different types of phosphatic manures. 
At many of these centres the trials are not yet complete, and 
they will probably contmue to give useful information .for several 
years to come. Some important deductions may, however, be 
drawn from the results available. 

All trials include, in addition to a plot which receives no 
phosphate at all, a standard plot receiving 10 cwt. per acre of a 
38 per cent. Bessemer basic slag, so that in every ease, on all 
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types of soil chosen, the phosphate manures are being tried 
against the old and well-known type of basic slag. 

Ground Mineral Phosphate . — On the North Biding Boulder 
Olay at Eomanby, on land which is not in ridge and furrow, the 
North African phosphate has given better results than at any 
other centre. During the first season and the beginning of the 
second after its application the mineral phosphate plot was 
distinctly behind that which received 38 per cent, basic slag. 
Towards the end of the second season there was no noticeable 
difference between the herbage on the mineral phosphate plot 
and that on the slag plot, and the two plots continue to show 
practically the same improvement. 

At other North Biding centres where the fields are in ridge and 
furrow the improvement from North African phosphate is much 
more marked in the farrows than it is on the ridges. This applies 
also to some extent to the other phosphatic manures, but whereas 
the improvement from mineral phosphate is as good as that from 
38 per cent, slag in the furrows it is not so good on the ridges. 

Under drier soil conditions such as one finds on the ridges 
or on lighter drier soils ground mineral phosphate has given 
'noticeably poorer results than 38 per cent, basic slag, and it has 
under such conditions usually been one of the least effective of 
the phosphatic manures tried. 

An attempt has been made at a number of centres to increase 
the effectiveness of an application of the more insoluble phosphate 
manures by applying part of the phosphate as superphosphate, 
because, in dealmg with cases of bad grassland,, there are indica- 
tions that it is important to give a big initial stimulus to the 
clovers. The following scheme was laid down at 9 centres i.u 
Yorkshire : — 


Quantthes per acre. 
10 owt. 


Plot 1. — ^Basic slag 88 per cent. 

Plot 2. — Nauru phosphate 88 per cent. ... 4 owt. 

Plot S, — ^Basic slag 16 per cent 23 cwt. 

Plot 4. — ^Nothing. 

Plot 5. — SnjrarphoBphate 30 per cent. ... 2 owt. 

Plot 6. — ^Basio slag 16 per cent 20 cwt. 

Superphosphate 30 per cent. ... 2 cwt. 

Plot 7 . — Nauru phosphate 88 per cent. ... 8 cwt. 

Superphosphate 30 per cent. ... 2 cwt. 

Plot 4 received no phosphate at all, and the other plots (except 
No. 5) received equivalent quantities of the various manures or 
mixtures, i.e., equal quantities of phosphate of lime. Plot 5 
was used simply as a control to Plots 6 and 7, which also received 
superphosphate in addition to some other phosphate. 


64 lb. 
84 lb. 


9^ lb. 
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This series was oommenoed in the spring of 1922.- During the 
season 1923, especially early in the season the best plot at 
several centres was No. S (low grade slag). Later in the season 
considerable improvement was noticeable at most centres on 
Plots 1, 3 and 6, and it was often difficult to choose the best 
of those three plots. Of the other plots No. 7 was usually better, 
than No. 2. 

The effect of applying a portion of the phosphate as super- 
phosphate, where phosphates of low citric solubility were 
employed, was sufficiently marked to encourage one to suggest 
that where grassland in ridge and furrow is to receive applica- 
tions of phosphate manures of low citric solubility — such as 
ground mineral phosphate or insoluble slags (e.g., Fluorspar 
slags) — the tops of the ridges might be greatly benefited by 
an additional small application of superphosphate. One drill 
width along the top of each ridge will, usually embrace all the land 
under the driest conditions. 

Basic Slags . — ^The response of grassland to low-grade basic 
slag (16 per cent, total phosphate of lime) has differed markedly, 
especially in the first season after its application. In several' 
cases the 16 per cent, slag gave by far the best results in the 
first year. Unfortunately it was not ascertained at the time, 
and it is not now possible to ascertain, whether the slag used 
(which was not all from one consignment) had a hi gh or low 
citric solubility. Stocks of low-grade sla^, one of high and one 
of low citric solubility, have -now been obtained, and these are 
included in series of plots laid down in 1923 and 1924. 

The 38 per cent, slag is, of course, of high citric solubiilty, and 
one possible reason for the better result obtained from the 16 per 
cent, .slag is the more uniform distribution of the phosphate 
which can be obtained with 23J ewt. of 16 per cent, slag per acre 
than with 10 ewt. of high-grade sla g per acre. 

The possibility of some other constituent of the slag being 
responsible for this apparent superiority of low-grade slag has 
often been discussed, but there is up to the present no experi- 
mental .evidence in support of it. 

There is very little experimental evidence at present on the 
relative values of ” low-grade low-soluble and “low-grade 
high-soluble” basic slags on grassland. A, number of esperi- 
ments have been laid down recently in Yorkshire to test this point 
on a variety of soils, but the results will not be available until 
next season. On plo^^ed-out grassland under arable cultivation 
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and on light and fairly dry soils, the crop yields obtained 
from low-grade slags of low citric solubility have been very 
appreciably less than the yields from low-grade slags of high 
citric solubility. It would seem desirable to avoid the use of 
low-grade slags of low citric solubility on the hghter and 
drier, soils. Such slags, however, appear to work well under the 
moister conditions .which suit ground mineral phosphate. As it 
is not possible for the farmer to ascertain the citric solubihty 
of his slags except by submitting a sample to an analytical 
ehenust it is desirable that when he is trying to improve grass- 
land on a hght dry soil by applications of phosphate he should 
use only phosphate manures of high solubility. Whilst low-grade 
slags may or may not be of high citric solubility, slags of 30 per 
cent, (or over) total phosphate of lime are usually of high 
citric solubility. 

On heavy soils or on lighter soils with a high water table, and _ 
consequently a good supply of moisture, any of the slags or 
finely-ground mineral phosphate will usually work well on grass- 
land requiring phosphate, but the lighter and drier the soil the 
more soluble should be the phosphate used if the quickest and. 
best returns are to be obtained. High-grade slags or highly 
soluble slags of lower grades are always safe and will generally 
give a good return where phosphate is needed. In addition to 
these, steamed bone flour or a mixture of superphosphate and 
steamed bone flour have given good results on light dry grass- 
land, whilst superphosphate alone answers well on chalk or lime- 
stone land. 

At Kipling Cotes, Market Weighton, on a chalk soil which has 
no “ lime-requirement,” the following scheme of plots was laid 
down in the winter 1952-23 on permanent gr&ss-land : — 

Plot 1 . — ^Basio slag 88 per cent., 10 cwt. per acre. 

Plot 2. — Unmamixed 

Plot S . — Kaura phosphate S3 per cent., 4 cv^. 64 lb. per acre. 

Flat 4. — Superphosphate, 4 cwt. per acre. 

The plots are to remain down for six years, the superphosphate 
to be applied in three dressings at two-yearly intervals. At the 
end of 1928, Plot 1 was the best, closely followed by Plot 4. 

Grassland placed in Glass 8, and which shows an improvement 
either when hme alone or slag alone is applied, presents some 
of the most difficult cases on which to advise the farmer, not so 
much because it is difficult to say what the land requires (it 
needs both lime and phosphates as a mle) but because it is 
difficult to say what will be the most economical treatment. 
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Unfortunately, until this year, no grazing trials have been 
made on this type of grassland. The Eoyal Agricultural Society 
of England has now commenced a large-scale grazing trial near 
CHtheroe. This experiment, which is under the supervision of 
Professor Somerville, should give valuable information for the 
Boulder Clay on the Pennines. 

Some points of interest as to methods of treatment which will 
give the best results have already been brought out by the York- 
shire plots.' The eight series of plots wliich received originally 
lime alone and slag alone were cross-dressed two years later "(vith 
38 per cent. Bessemer slag at the rate of 30 cwt. per acre. Tips 
was applied to one-third of each plot so that in addition to plots 
receiving lime alone and slag alone there are now plots which 
have received slag after lime and slag after slag. In four eases 
out of the five where slag alone and lime alone have both given 
noticeable improvements the plot reeemng slag after lime is 
now the best plot. The second application of slag to the original 
slag plot has in no ease made an appreciable additional improve- 
ment, but this perhaps could scarcely be expected as it was 
applied only two years after the first full dose of 10 cwt. of 
88 per cent, slag per acre. 

It is apparently some years before the full effect of an applica- 
tion of lime alone is felt, as it does not during the first year or 
two give that tremendous stimulus to wild white clover so notice- 
able when slag is used; the improvement brought about by 
liming, however, appears to last much longer. It is only on 
land where the deficiency of lime is ngt serious that liberties, 
such as understocking for one or two seasons, can be taken with 
the grazing 'without serious deterioration of the herbage. 

At Garforth (Field 89) on land limed in 1909-10-11 either 
by an application of compost (lime, soil, etc.) or of chalk a great 
improvement has been effected and maintained by periodical 
applications of basic slag (in 1918 or 1915, 1918 and 1921). A 
further application of lime applied to one plot in February, 
1920, has given no additional improvement, A series of plots 
laid down on the same field in 1898, which have not been 
limed, are poor in comparison with the adjoining land, in spite 
of the fact that they were slagged in 1915, 1918 and 1921. 

Tlie improvement brought about by phosphates in these cases 
appears on detailed examination to be almost entirely due to an 
increase in the amount of wild white clovef. T-imiTig on the 
other hand appears to encourage the grasses, giving a thicker 
and taller herbage. ' 

D 



This was particularly noticeable on the plots at Silsden and 
Beamsley where the herbage on the “ slag ” and “ control ” 
plots appeared much dwarf er than that on the lime plots. 

The fresher and greener appearance of the lime plots at these 
centres was largely due to the checking of woodrush, which 
originally formed one- quarter to one-third of the herbage. The 
flower heads of the woodrush which gave such a brown appear- 
ance in spring to the control and slag plots developed only to a 
small extent amongst the thicker herbage of the lime plots. 

Most of the grassland of this type is patchy. Some patches 
contain plenty of clover and are well grazed ; these respond well 
to* suitable phosphates. Other patches grow a great deal of 
coarse, badly -grazed herbage on which the response to phos- 
phates is often slow and uncertain. The most economical way 
of beginning the improvement of this intermediate type, 
especially on soils derived from glacial and alluvial deposits, 
is usually to begin with a suitable phosphatic manure and sub- 
sequently to lime those portions of land on which the response 
to phosphates is not satisfactory. On sour peats and on 
soils derived from coal-measures and non-caleareous grits and 
sandstones, on the other hand, it is usually deshable to begin 
with hme and to continue the improvement by applying 
phosphates. 

Adequate Applications of Phosphate . — ^Many disappointments 
have been experienced through the use of inadequate applica- 
tions of phosphate. The initial application in such cases should 
not be less than the equivalent of 10 ewt. per acre of a phos- 
phatic manure containing 30 per cent, total phosphate of lime. 
Tt is usually more economical to apply the phosphate in any 
one year, at the above rate, to whatever acreage the available 
supply will cover, than to manme a larger area at a correspond- 
ingly lower rate of application. Where the land has been badly 
grazed every effort should be made by binning (if necessary) 
and harrowing to' expose the soil on the rough patches 
immediately before applying either hme or phosphates. What- 
ever the material used it should be applied under fairly dry 
conditions. Either lime or slag if apphed to grassland when wet 
on the surface is inclined to run together and set, a great deal 
of the advantage from having the material in a fine dry condition 
being thus lost. 

Botanical analyses of the herbage on some of the types of 
grassland discussed are given in Table HI. The centres where 
analyses were carried out are some of those arranged according 
to soils in Table I.* 

* This Journal, May, 1924, p* 134. 
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Botanioal analyses carried out in 1920 by Miss L. Scott, of 
the Department of Botany, University of Leeds, are to be found 
in the “ Guide to Grassland Demonstrations in Yorkshire,” 
obtainable from the Professor of Agriculture, The University, 
Leeds. 

tTse of Potash. — In order to ascertain whether a serious 
deficiency of potash was appreciably affecting the results 
obtained froip an application of lime or phosphates on poor 
grassland, a cross-dressing of muriate of potash (1 cwt. per 
acre) was applied to one-third of each plot in the eight origuft,! 
lime-slag series- Some remarks on the results obtained will be 
found in the last column of Table I (this Journal, May, 1924, 
p. 184). 

On the types of soil chosen, including light soils and a peaty 
soil, it appears that wherever the response to lime alone or 
.slag alone has been unsatisfactory the addition of potash has not 
made any appreciable difference. The Yorkshire experiments 
on the point are admittedly incomplete as the trials have been 
made on a limited number of soil types only. Unsatisfactory 
results from applications of j)hosphate to grassland apparently 
due to a serious deficiency of potash have frequently been 
reported from other districts. 

In some instances where Hme or a phosphatie fertiliser 
•effected a noticeable improvement in poor grazing land, the 
addition of potash produced a further improvement, but in*all 
such cases the additional improvement due to potash was sma] ] 
in comparison with that due to lime or phosphate alone. 

Prom the Yorkshire experiments it would seem desirable to 
make phosphates (and lime if necessary) the first charge on 
funds available for the improvement of poor grazing land, and 
to provide adequate applications of phosphate for the whole 
area to be improved before supplementing such treatment by 
the addition of potash. In the ease of better grassland, or 
grassland on which phosphates have been used previously, the 
question of using potash should be considered. There are few 
reliable indications of potash st$irvation m permanent grass- 
I^d; grassland on heavy soils as well as on light soils, is some- 
times in need of it. Further trials will be necessary. The 
evidence available is more definitely in favour of the use of 
potash for hay crops from temporary leys or permanent 
meadows, especially if no farmyard manure is used. 

n 2 
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FEEDING EXPERIMENTS WITH 
SILAGE. • 

E. Eab, O.D.A., and H. W. Gabdneb, B.A. 

Hertfordshire Institute of Agriculture. 

The erection in recent years of considerable numbers of tower 
silos, and the enthusiastic reports of the oAmers, indicate clearly 
that the making of silage must now be regarded as a thoroughly 
established practice on many farms in England, especially* in 
the Midland and Eastern Counties. Accordingly, it is beeonung 
more and more important that as much knowledge as possible 
should be accumulated concerning silage and its uses, and it is 
in the hope of the results having some value in practice that 
the following account of experiments with dairy cows is 
published. 

The plan of the experiments follows that usually adopted.: — 
Two groups of cows as evenly balanced as possible, a pre- 
liminary period for the animals to become accustomed to the 
rations, the first period of actual recording, a change over of the 
groups with another preliminary period, and then the second 
period of recording. The silage used in Experiment 1 was 
sainfoin, and in Experiment 2 oats, tares and beans. 

Experiment 1. — Silage + Boots v. Boots Only.-^Un- 
doubtedly for a long time the most common set of conditions 
will be where the farmer is replacing part of his roots with silage. 
Pew farmers will be so radical in their methods as to go in 
entirely for silage instead of roots. The question then is : 
“ Having replaced part of my root break by silage, what is the 
beet method of replacing part of the roots in the ration? ” 
Chemical analysis suggests that advantage should be taken of 
the higher content of albuminoids in the silage, and the rations 
in Experiment 1 were drawn up with this object. 

This experiment was carried out on the farm of Mr. Frank 
Harvey, of Hadham HaU, Bishop’s Stortford, during the first 
quarter of 1924 We are greatly indebted to Him and to his 
partner, 'Mr. Pocock, for the facilities provided, and for the 
enthusiasm and care with which the feeding and recording were 
carried out. Ten cows were selected from the herd of 86 heavy- 
milking Shorthorns and Friesians fthe average of the herd is 
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920 gallons), but for convenience in feeding they were divided 
into two unequal groups of 6 and 4. As will be seen from 
Table I the selection was very satisfactorily carried out. 

The Sainfoin Silage . — This was made from the first cut of 
the third year of the sainfoin ley, and was cut in June, 1928. 
The silo is of brick, and was constructed in 1918. The sample 
would be described as a very fine sample of acid silage, light 
green in colour, and with a most appetising smell. 

Analysis . — 


Water 

75.4 

The oil is rather higher and the 

Crude Protein ... 

3.9 

albuminoids (protein) lower than 

True Protein ... 

2.8 

might have been expected. 

Crude Oil 

2.2 


Soluble Carbohydrates ... 

9.1 

Estimated starch equivalent : Be- 

Fibre 

7.7 

tween 10 and 11 lb. per 100. 

Ash 

1.7 


Rations used . — 


Ration 1. 

Ration 2. 


lb. 

lb. 

Roots... 

70 

30 

Silage... 

nil 

40 

Hay 

8 

8 

Oat Straw 

7 

7 

Linseed (boiled) 

1 

1 

Beans 

4 

3 

Oats ... 

4 

3 


The basis of substitution was, therefore, 40 lb. silage = 40 lb. 
roots + 1 lb. beans + 1 lb. oats. These rations were for cows 
giving 2|- gallons per day. In addition, for eveiy gallon over 
2J a mixture of equal parts of beans and oats was given at the 
rate of lb. 

The preliminary period started on 8th January, the first three 
weeks of experiment on 15th January ; the week of change over 
was from 6th to 11th February, and the experiment terminated 
on 8rd March. 

Results . — Throughout there was no difficulty in feeding either 
of the rations, and there was no appreciable difference of effect 
on the condition of the cows. Owing to the unequal size of the 
groups the total production of milk on the two rations cannot 
be taken as a measure, as it would not allow for the advance of 
lactation, but the following Table (No. I) and Diagram No. 1 
show clearly that for practical purposes the two ratio'ns were 
identical : — 
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TABLE I. 


Group “A’' 

(6 Cows) 

Root Ration, 

8th Jan. to 4th Feb. 

Silage -f Root Ration. 
5th Feb. to 3rd .Vlar. 

Average 
yield per cow 
on 15th Jan. 

Average 
yield per cow 
on 4th Feb. 

Average 
yield per cow 
on 12th Feb. 

Average 
yield per cow 
on 3rd Mar. 

30.8 lb. 

29.1 lb. 

29.3 lb. 

27.2 lb. 

Group “ B ” 

(4 Oows) 

Silage + Root Ration. 

8th Jan. to 4th Feb. 

Root Ration. 

5th Feb. to 3rd Mar. 

Average I 
yield per cow 
on 15th Jan. 1 

^ Average 
yield per cow 
on 4th Feb. 

Average 
yield per cow 
on 12th Feb, 

Average 
yield per cow 
on 3rd Mar. 

30.8 lb. 

28.9 lb. 


27.3 lb. 


At the commencement of the first period of experiment 
(loth Jan.) the average daily yield in both groups was exactly 
the same (30.8 lb.); at the end of the first period (4th Feb.) 
it differed by only 1/5 lb. ; at the beginning of the second period 
of experiment (12th Feb.) it was again identical; and at the 
end, the difference was only 1/10 lb. 

In Diagram No. 1 is plotted the average daily milk yield per 
cow taken over three-day periods. The milk of each cow was 
weighed at every milking, but to smooth out the minor fluctua- 
tions which invariably accompany daily yields, averages were 
determined from the total output of each group during successive 
three-day periods. It pictures clearly the normal falling off 
of yield in both cases as the period of lactation advances, and 
also shows the very small maximum difference between the two 
grottps~a difference of only one-fifth of a gallon. 

Cost of the Two Rations . — The difference in cost per cow per 
day in the two cases is the difference’in cost between 40 lb. roots 
1 lb. beans -i- 1 lb. oats and 40- lb. silage. Mr. Harvey’s 
costs of production were, very carefully estimated, and it was 
concluded that the sainfoin silage and the roots were each pro- 
duced at a cost of about per ton. ■ 


Pennf>. 


40 Ib. Roots at £1 per ton 

= 4.28 ' 

1 lb. Beans at £12 „ „ 

= 1.29 

1 lb. Oats at £10 „ „ 

= 1.06 


6.63 

40 lb. Silage at £1 „ ,, 

4.28 

Difference 

2.35(h daily per cow in favour of 


.. silage. 
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For a ivinter period of ISO days this difference amounts to 
;C1 15s. 2d. per cow ; or for a herd of 80 cows to ^62 16s. Olher- 
wise expressed it represents a difference of 0.8d. per gallon for 
an average daily yield of 3 gallons. 

Conclusion. — Apai't from any question of cost of production it 
' is evident that the value of the silage was not over-estimated' 
and that the basis of substitution was a reasonable one. Wq are 
of opinion that this method of utilising silage, viz., to replace 
some roots and some coneenti-ates will often prove the most 
economical one in farming practice. 

Experiment 2. — Silage v. Roots + Silage. — ^Tn this case the 
comparison was between one ration containing a normal aihount 
• of roots together with a moderate amount of silage, and the same 
ration in which the roots were replaced by approximately half 
their weight of silage, so that the second ration included what 
would be regarded as a large weight of silage. The results, 
therefore, apai’t from the comparison, are of interest in suggest- 
ing a suitable ration where roots have been entirely replaced 
by silage crops or where, for other reasons, they are not 
available. 

‘Through the kindness of A. S. Bowlby, Esq., Gilston Park, 
Harlow, the experiment was carried out with 12 cows selected 
from the Overhall herd of 70 Friesians, under the supervision 
of Captain S. E. Buckley. Here also we should like to express 
our keen appreciation of the interest shown, and the great care 
with which the feeding and recording were done. 

Particulars of the Silage . — The seeding was 2 bushels tares, 
1 bush, beans, 1 bush, oats, J hush.. wheat; and cutting took 
place towards the end of June and in early July. The silo was 
■ Gascoigne’s “ Economic ” Steel type; This was a nice sample 
of acid silage, light green in colour and appetising in smell. 
Analysis . — 


Water ... 

77.3 


Crude Protein 

3.5 


Pure Protein 

2.2 


Crude Oil 

... • 1.7 


Soluble Carbohydrates 

7.8 

Estimated Starch Equivalent 

Fibre ... 

7.5 

101b. per 100. 

Ash 

2.2 

Rations . — 

Ration 1. 

Ration 2. 


IT). 

lb. 

Boots 

56 

nil 

Silage 

23i 

50 

Hay... 

14 " 

14 

Oat GbaflE 

4 

(4) 



OF vaix. IN LB 



„ ***% 

&ROUP 3 



J/JNUi^RY F^UARY 

Fig. 1,— Average Daily Yield over 3-day periods. 
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Fig. 2.— Average Daily Yield over 3-day periods. 
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Here the substitution is 26| siiage = 66 roots, or approxi- 
mately 1 of silage for 2 of roots. In addition for every gallon 
above one, lb. of the following mixture : — beans 2 lb., oats 
2 lb., dried grains 2 lb., wheat or barley 2 lb., ground nut cake 
lb., fish meal I lb. 

During the first few days of the preliminary period it was 
thought doubtful whether the cows would consume 60 lb. of 
silage. The oat chaff was, therefore, omitted from the ration 
and more time given to the cows for watering. By the end of 
the preliminary period the cows were clearing up their 60 lb. of 
silage, but during the experimental period the oat chaff was not' 
again included in this ration. The supply of water is without 
doubt an important point when feeding large quantities of siiage. 

Results . — The results are presented in the same form as those 
of Experiment 1. 

Preliminary Period 16th — 22nd January. 

First Experimental Period ... 23i*d January — 12th February (3 we'eks). 

Period of Change 13th — 19th February. 

Final Experimental Period ... 20th February — 4th March (2 j, )» 

TABLE II. 


Croup “A” 

(6 Cows) 

Root Ration. 

16th Jan. to 12th Feb. 

Silage Ration. 

13th Feb. to 4th Mar. 

Average 
yield per cow 
23rd Jan. 

Average 
yield per cow 
12th Feb. 

Average 

1 yield percow 

1 20th Feb. 

Average 
yield percow 
4th Mar. 

38.6 lb. 

37.7 lb. 

I 36.4 lb. 

35.5 lb. 

Group “B” 

(6 Cows) 

Silage Ration. { 

16th Jan. to 12th Feh. 

Root Ration. 

13th Feh. to 4th Mar. 

Average 
yield per cow 
23rd Jan. 

Average 
yield per cow 
12th Feb. 

Average 
yield per cow 
20th Feh. 

Average 
yield percow 
4th Mar. 

37.4 11. 

36,8 lb. 

36.0 lb. 

35.4 lb. 


Here, again. Table n and Diagram 2 show clearly that there 
was nothing to choose between the two rations. This is particu- 
larly well shown during the interval of changing over; the slow 
rate of fall continues unaltered as though the cows were quite 
unaffected by the change from roots to silage and vice versa. 

Gowparison of Cost . — Since the oat straw chaff was removed 
from the silage ration 26|- lb. silage replaced 56 lb. roots + 
4 lb. chaff. 
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The actual costs of production wore :• — silage, £1 7s. Ifd. 
per ton ; roots, £1 Os. 4d. per ton ; oat straw ohaff was valued at 
45s. per ton. 


Pence. 

661b. Boots ... at £1 Os. 4d. perton= 6.1 
41b. Oat Straw Chaff at £2 6s. Od. „ „ = .96 


Total 7.06 

26|- lb. Silage ... at £1 7s. IJd. perton =3.85 

DifEerence ... .3.21d . 

As before, the silage ration is distinctly cheaper than that 
including roots : For a herd of 80 cows over a period of six 
months the difference in favour of the silage ration without 
roots would amount to £72 4s. 6d. For a 8-gallon average the 
difference is just over Id. per gallon. 
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A FRENCH BROCCOLI PACKING 
STATION. 

^ H. V. Taylor, A.R.C.S., B.Se., M.B.B., 

Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. 

The fickle climate of England during the winter months often 
gives great anxiety to growers who are bold enough to attempt 
the growing of green vegetables for market purposes during the 
months of January, February and March. The prevailing tem- 
perature during this period is usually so low that plant-growth 
is extremely slow, whilst at times frosts are so severe as to injure 
all succulent and young growth. In the presence of such 
obstacles production on a general scale is only attempted in a 
few areas specially situated and protected from winter’s frosts, 
or so situated as to benefit from the heating effect of the warm 
gulf stream. One such district is the Penzance area of Cornwall, 
where the Wliite Broccoli grows and develops large and fine 
white heads during the winter, whilst the growth of similar 
varieties in other districts is usually imperceptible. Though this 
is perhaps the only important home area, its products do not 
enjoy the monopoly of the market, but have to compete with 
similar products from Prance CBrittany) and from Italy (Milan). 

With regard to the supply from Brittany, figures supplied by 
the Southern Railway show that during the months of December, 
1928, and January, 1924, the boats from St. Malo to 
Southampton brought 4,681 tons of “ Choux-fleurs,” including 
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both cauliflowers and broccoli. This figure indicates that the 
French industry is flourishing and that its products presumably 
find a ready market in this country. The subject merits closer 
consideration and analysis, for it may be that some feature of 
the French industry may be of interest and use to home-growers 
in helping them to compete in the home markets. 

The SoutEem Eailway boats load for England at the French 
port ‘of St. Malo, and no dofibt some of tEe “ choux-fleurs " 
are produced by the farmers in that area ; but it is known that 
the majority — ^which are of the broccoli type — have been grown 
further west, in the district extending north-east and west of the 
small town of Saint Pol-de-L4on, in Finist&re, Brittany. 

The soil is not very different from that found at Penzance, 
while the methods of manuring are somewhat similar, in that 
sea-weed is largely used to supply humus to a poor soil, 
which is further enriched in plant-food by the plentiful use of 
mixed fertilisers. Forty or fifty cart-loads of sea-weed to the 
acre and 8 or 0 cwt. of artificials form quite a common dressing. 
This seems somewhat lavish manuring, but, as will be seen later, 
the crops grown are gross feeders. The weather is mild but not 
free from frost, and the district is said to experience less raih 
than the Penzance area, but the lichens and mossy-coated fruit 
trees indicate that there is no shortage of atmospheric liioisture. 
The broccoli are produced on small farms of from 8 acres to 
hot more than 8 acres, with perhaps 5 .acres as an average. 
Some of the peasants have taken advantage of a Government 
system of agricultural credits and borrowed State money at 
2 per cent, to purchase their holdings ; others simply rent the 
farms horn landed proprietors just as do many farmers in this 
country. The Breton peasant farmer, having little but his farm 
to interest him, spends most of his time, from dawn to dusk. 
raltiva,ting, manuring and weeding his land, as the case may be. 
His wife and children assist him, and each family is usually 
sufficient to care for its holding. The practice of hiring labour 
IS almost unknown. 

These peasant farms ” are general through France, but the 
bt. Pol-de-Leon industry is exceptional in that it is speciaEsed 
fm-^ the production of selected vegetable crops, of which the 
artichoke, broccoli, early potato and onion are the most 
important. 


The artichoke is grown for the French markets, though doubt- 
ess supphes would be sent to England were the English people 
to develop a taste for it. ^ ^ 
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Broccoli, grown formerly for the French market, has achieved 
such success that more than half of the total emp is exported 
annually to England, Holland, Germany and Switzerland. 
The onions have been made well known in England by the Breton 
peasant growers, who, dressed in their quaint costumes, yearly 
tour England selling their strings of onions, and, at the same 
time, acquiring a knowledge of the English language. For the 
potato industry the growers cultivate two kinds in some quan- 
tities : a yellow-fleshed early variety for the French markets and 
the old Up-to-Date for export to England. 

Methods of Cultivation. — At the time of the -writer’s visit 
CFebruary) the peasants were busy marketing the broccoli crop, 
and one was able to -visit the fields and markets and obtain a 
glimpse into their industry. The broccoli industry dates back 
for one hundred years or more, during which time it is said the 
peasants have made no great alterations in the variety gro-wn, 
beyond- annually impro-ving the strain by saving for seed produc- 
tion the largest and most shapely plants to be found in the crop. 
This practice of seed saving is general. A peasant is reluctant 
to buy seed, and obstinately refuses to sell seed lest some of 
his competitors secure his particular strain. The land is well 
cultivated, richly manured, and kept scrupulously free from 
weeds, <and the plants are given ample room for development, 
being planted on the square with a distance of one metre (SQJin.) 
between each plant. ^ 

Under these conditions good crops are obtained,, though 
naturally much variation in size and maturity is present in all 
fields. St. Pol-de-L4on, like Penzance, is far distant from the 
market centres and, but for the existence of a good system of 
marketing, heavy expenses would eat too deeply into the market 
returns and growers would secure but a fraction of the full 
market price. It was of special interest, therefore, to study the 
marketing methods adopted, for it was kno-wn that the French 
package of brocooli had won its way to popularity amongst 
retailers on the English markets. 

The peasants bring their broccoli in carts to the town of St. 
Pol-de-L^on, where in the market square sales take place daily. 
When the writer visited the town early on the morning of ISth 
February, there were 100 or more growers, each with his cart 
containing from 200 to 800 untrimmed heads of broccoli of 
varying sizes, making their deals at a price per cart-load -with 
,the wholesale merchants. When completed the peasant delivered 
his load into the packing sheds of the merchants, drew his money 
in bank notes, and departed. 
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The merchants’ establishment consists of a long open shed 
where the patfking is done, a house and an office. The staff 
consists of clerks and a number of men and boys skilled in 
grading, trimming and preparing the crop for market. The 
merchant’s business consists solely in handling and marketing 
the produce grown locally, and from his skill in doing this he 
deiives his profit. 

There was a great similarity between the operations at each 
packing station. The broccoli from the carts were sorted into 
heaps of heads of similar size, and these are known as (a) giant, 
(b) large, (c) English, and ftl) small. An average cart-load of 
well-grown broccoli would grade into 10 per cent, of (a), 40 per 
cent, of (b), 40 per cent, of (c), and 10 per cent, of (d). The 
produce of each grade was kept separate. After grading, 
the heads were trimmed to remove surplus loaves and portions 
of stom so that transport expenditure is incurred only on the 
essential portions. Each trimmer used a very large knife with a- 
blade fully 1 ft. long and 4 in. wide, to out off all the useless 
portions of the stem from the base end, and such parts of the 
leaves as extend beyond the flower head. Some leaves were 
removed entirely. The waste leaves and stems were reloaded 
into the peasants’ carts, and removed for cattle feeding. 

The trimmed heads were collected by boys and carefully 
packed into crates of a standard size. These crates contained 
12 giants, 18 large or 24 English, as the case might be. Special 
notice ’?yas taken of the pkcbng of Grade fc); for that sample 
is usually sent to English markets. The 24 heads of broccoli 
were arranged in three layers, each of which consisted of a 
double row of 4, arranged so that the stems all pointed outwards 
and the heads lay in the middle. 

A well-packed crate has the appearance of being a little too 
full, and when the top is closed with the thin wooden bars, a 
perceptible outward bulge occurs. These bulging bars constitute 
a spring which holds the broccoli heads secure and steady during 
transport. 

The crates carry trade-marks of the several packing houses 
and the letter A, B, C or D, as a distinguishing grade-mark. 
They are packed into railway vans, each of which contains about 
5 tons, and are despatched by rail to France and Germany, and 
to St. Malo for England. 

. ^ Co-operative Packing Station.— One of the packing stations 
visited, -known as “La Bretonne,’’ is run co-operatively 
by a group of farmers. In size and business turnover 
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this station ranks third in tlie district. The peasant farmers 
supporting the society deliver their loads of broccoli direct 
to the station, and so save the process of selling in the 
market of St. Pol-de-L^on. The loads of broccoli are sorted 
into the several grades, and the numbers of broccoli of each 
grade are entered into the society’s books ; and on this entry the 
share of the market returns of each grower is calculated. From 
tins stage onwards the identity of each individual grower’s pro- 
duce is lost, for it is trimmed, packed and marketed as before 
mentioned. 

At present the co-operative society is in a strong position. 
It has a large turnover and is effecting good sales. The 
manager — Sfonsieur Berest — stated that the growers were getting 
about 8 per cent, more for their produce by marketing through 
their own packing station than by selling to the merchants. The 
present successful position of the society has been reached after 
years of toil and disappointment, as the following notes indicate. 

The society was started in 1910, with a capital of 20,000 gold 
francs, and a membership of 100 growers. The early efforts 
proved unsuccessful — money was lost and members dropped out 
— and to prevent the society from becoming defunct the French 
Ministry of Agriculture in 1912 advanced a loan of 50,000 gold 
francs at 2 per cent., for the repayment of which all the members 
had accepted a personal pledge and responsibility. Experience 
had been gained and more prosperous times were ahead, and by 
1920 the society gained such a strong position that it was able 
to repay the Government loan and carry on the whole business 
without difficulty. Further progress has been made with each 
succeeding year, and now the society has a turnover exceeding 
2,000,000 francs. 

The operations of this packing station are not limited to the 
trimming, grading, packing ,and selling of the broccoli crop, 
hut it handles in a similar manner most of the vegetable crops 
of its farmer members. The society, for instance, marketed in 
1923, artichokes to the value of 600,000 francs, potatoes 450,000 
francs, broccoli 400,000 francs, and miscellaneous crops (such 
as onions, garlic, etc.) 150,000 francs. The society also pur- 
chases manures in bulk, makes its own mixtures for sale to its 
members, distributing during last year over 300,000 francs worth 
of manure. 

This story of the successful working of a farmers’ packing 
■station on co-operative lines should he of considerable interest 
«,nd use to home-growers at the present time, now that British 
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nfartets have become particular that produce shall be specially 
graded and packed. To understand this is simple; to effect a 
proper marketing system in practice is more difidcult, because 
each individual grower finds he has no skilled and expert grader 
and packer or that, when graded, the number of packages of 
each grade is too small to effect good sales. Each has been 
brought up in the belief of individual enterprise, yet the experi- 
ence of the French packing stations demonstrates that by a com- 
bination of growers it is possible, by setting up packing stations 
and marketing societies, to handle large blocks of similar kinds 
■of produce, and to achieve a great success in both home and ■ 
foreign markets. 

<««««« « 

THE CULTIVATION OF CHERRIES- 

I 

A. H. IIOABB. , 

Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. 

Cultivated cherries fall roughly into two main groups, usually 
referred to as “ sweet ” and “ sour ” cherries, which differ from 
each other in many respects. The former comprise the Gean 
and Bigarreau, classed as dessert cherries, and the latter, the 
Flemish, Kentish and Morello varieties, classed as cooking 
cherries. The sweet cherries appear to have been derived from 
the wild Gean (Pninus avium) and the sour cherries from the 
common wild cherry (Prunus cerasus). Both these natural 
■species are believed to be indigenous to this country. 

I. — SWEET CHEEBIES. — ^By far the greater propoition 
of sweet cherry trees are grown as standards in grass orchards, 
and there is no doubt whatever that this method of culture is 
the most suitable. It is true that they may be, and actually 
are, grown on cultivated land, but the attendant difficulties are 
many and, unless there are reasons ag'ainst it, all cherry 
orchards should be grassed down after the tenth or twelfth 
year. On grass the trees do not tend to make rank growth 
and can be kept in a better fruiting condition. There is also 
less inclination to “ gumming,” so marked where trees are on 
cultivated land. Another and even more important reason in 
favour of grass is the fact that cherries are largely surface root- 
ing and are- adversely affected by root disturbance. 

Soil and Situation. — Cherries prefer light, well-drained soils, 
■and undoubtedly such ■ soils as so-called “brick-earth” and 



light medium loams are the best when there is good under- 
drainage. The trees succeed well on the true chalk formations- 
when there is a good top depth of loam. They do not thrive 
on cold heavy clay, such as Wealden c^y or on badly drained 
soil of any kind. 

Situation is very important, and the various aspects of the 
land to be planted should be carefully considered. Cherries 
blossom very early in the season, hence the necessity for choos- 
ing an open situation. One where the sun will come gradually 
on to the blossoming trees will mitigate the risk of damage 
from frost scald. Deep valleys and sites where the configura- 
tion of the land tends to form frost pockets should be avoided. 

Blank, wind-swept situations open to the south-west are un- 
desirable unless a wind-break of poplar or other quick-growing 
timber can be planted. Access is required to a water supply 
both for tree-washing and for the grazing stock. 

Propagation. — Swee^ chenies for orchard growth are usually 
worked on the G-ean or Gaskin stock (P. avium). The stocks 
are grown from seed by Continental nurserymen and imported 
into this country. The stocks are generally top grafted, work- 
ing at 6 ft. high if standard trees are required. Some growers 
prefer to plant the stocks in their permanent tree position and 
to delay grafting until the stocks have become established. This 
is only possible where a supply of Geans can be obtained in the 
local woods, but there is a decided balance in favour of raising 
the trees in a nursery or purchasing them ready for planting 
from a reputable nurseryman. Standard trees for planting 
out should be the usual trained standards 3 to 4’ years old and 
from 5 ft. to 6 ft. in height. They should not in any case be 
less than 5 ft. 8 in. in height. 

The Mahaleb as a stock for cherries for thought to have 
advantages over the Gean, where less vigorous gro^wth was 
desired, but recent investigations have shown that this stock is 
just as vigorous as the Gean and it is not much employed. 

Planting. — There are at least three methods which may be 
employed in establishing a cherry orchard. The first, and perhaps 
th.at most frequently adopted, is to inter-plant the cherries 
with fillers of apples and plums, or both, and with bush fruit 
occupying the ground beneath. This mixed fruit plantation 
is then managed, and the land cultivated, in the usual way 
for upwards of ten years, when the bush fruit is taken out 
and the land grassed down. As the cherry trees develop, the 
apples and plums are also removed to give room. This method 
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is the most economical, and can be recommended, as the 
plantation receives proper cultivation arid constant manuring, 
and the cherries secure a good start and produce strong 'well- 
balanced trees. 

The trees may also be planted direct on existing grass land, 
but grcwth is much slower. 

A third plan is to plant the trees amongst hops, but experi- 
ence has shown that this is the least satisfactory method, for 
when the hops are grubbed and the land grassed do'wa the 
quickly-grown and succulent cherry trees experience a severe 
check. 

The correct spacing of the trees by either method is all-im- 
portant, for cherry trees grow to a considerable size and last in 
a profitable condition for over 60 years, and it is importrant that 
when fully grown the trees shall not become overcrowded. The 
tree cannot be restricted by cutting, for cherries will not 
tolerate such treatment. Economy of ‘space may be obtained 
and more trees planted to the acre by planting the less vigorous 
and more upright-growing varieties alternately with the strong- 
growing, spreading sorts. 

As a rule most varieties on standards should be spaced from 
80 ft. to 40 ft. apart each way, but never closer than 30 ft. A 
satisfactory distance, when trees are judiciously arranged as 
described above, has been found to be 32 ft., giving 50 trees 
to the acre. * 

The actual cultivation of the land, as well as the general 
planting procedure, which is the same for cherries as for all 
other fruit trees, is fully described in the Ministry’s Leaflet 
No. 148 (Planning and Planting a Fruit Plantation) and will not, 
therefore, be described. in detail here. Tfle following salient 
points, however, are worthy of special mention : — 

1. The_ equilateral triangle system is, on the whole, the most 

suitable one for cherry trees grown as standards. 

2. Good large holes, 3 ft. sqtiare and 2 ft. deep, should be dug, 

and the trees must not be planted "too deeply j the nearer to 

the surface the better. The soil must be well trodden in. 

3. The trees should be staked at once, employing for preference 

two stout creosoted stakes, with a cross piece to which the tree 
^ should 'be securely tied with proper protection against chafing. 

Ghoico of Varietios. — The choice of varie'ties also requires 
careful consideration. Although the information available is 
by no means Mmplete, research has shown that certain 
varieties are positively self-sterile and that cross-pollination is 
an important factor in cherry growing. 
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Self-sterile Varieties 
Early Kivers 
Waterloo 
Grosvenor Wood 


Freely ;yollinciital by 

Turkey Heart or Black Circassijin. 

Amber Heart. 

Amber Heart. 


There is no doubt that the planting of blocks of one particu- 
lar variety is an unwise practice and has been the cause of crop 
failure in orchards. 

There are many advantages to be gained by choosing 
varieties which will ripen in succession. In this way the pick- 
ing can be spread over a longer period, and the market be more 
regularly supplied. 

A list of varieties of proved merit is given below, with notes 
as to class, season of ripening, etc. As far as possible the 
name employed in each case is the authentic one, but a good 
deal of confusion exists as to the nomenclature of cherries,' 
especially amongst growers in different localities. To avoid 
confusion and disappointment, trees should be purchased from 
reliable raisers who employ the names indicated and who pre- 
serve their stocks free from mixture. 


Pruning. — Sweet cherries are spur bearers and fruit without 
encouragement from the pruning knife. After the tree is once 
shaped, which will be in three or four years after planting, the 
trees will thrive best if not pruned at all. If the branches 
become too crowded in after life the trees should be thinned, 
and thinning is best done while the trees are in leaf in Septem- 
ber, as at that time they are not so prone to “ gftmming.” If 
the branches sweep down so a« to come within reach of live 
stock they must of course be shortened back. 

A certain amount of dead wood will be produced by fully- 
grown trees, and orchards must be gone over once a year in 
the autumn or winter for the purpose of removing this. All 
cuts made on cherry trees should be covered immediately with 
paint or tar to prevent the entrance of fungus spores. 

Management of the Orchard. — ^In laying down an orchard to 
grass special care must be taken to obtain a fine turf. A good 
mixture of the finer grasses only should be sown; the coarser 
species such as cocksfoot, rye-grasses and oat grasses are best 
excluded. Clover should not be sown, as the only desirable 
clover, the wild white, will probably develop of its own accord 
if the orchard is properly managed. 

The orchards are best sown down in the autumn, during 
August or September, after the last fruit crop has been taken 
from the bush fruit, if such has been planted beneath the trees. 
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The la,nH must be carefully cleaned of all perennial weeds such 
as thistles, docks, nettles and couch grass, and should be made 
firm before sowing. 

Grass orchards should be grazed closely with sheep. In prac- 
tice grass cherry orchards are usually employed for fattening 
sheep, numbers of tegs being fed on mangolds, cake and the 
grass and sold off as they become ready for market. As a rule 
10 sheep are run to the acre. If the profit from the sheep is 
small it must be borne in mind that their main value in the 
orchard lies in the manure they supply to the trees and the 
service they render in keeping the grass short. On no account 
should cherry orchards be allowed to grow crops of hay, as 
the trees suffer greatly from this practice. 

In addition to the organic manure supplied by the sheep 
the trees demand a supply of phosphate and potash. The appli- 
cation of artificials is a question which must be tackled experi- 
mentally until the best results are obtained. , Basic slag applied 
in the autumn is a valuable dressing on some soils, as a source 
of lime and phosphates, and will also tend to encourage the 
growth of white clover. Many growers find that a dressing 
of 2 to 3 cwt. of superphosphate and cwt. of muriate of 
potash per acre, applied in the spring, gives satisfactory results. 

The application of lime or chalk is also necessary for cherries 
in common with all stone fruits. Lime may be applied in the 
form of quiQk-lime but “ground lime” is preferable. From 
15 to 20 cwt. per acre once every three years, or frorn 6 to 
10 cwt., if basic slag is being given, would be a fair dr'essing. 
Chalk may be applied in the form of ground chalk and a fan- 
dressing would be 25 to 30 cwt. per acre. 

Neglect to feed cherry trees adequately and regularly is a 
great mistake, for it will be found that the orchard will well 
repay the necessary expenditure. 

. The turf should be maiutained in good condition by an annual 
chain harrowing and rolling in the early spring to breaJs down 
mole and worm casts and to clear off the moss. 

• An ideal cherry orchard will possess a turf almost- like that of 
a lawn, but kept short entirely by sheep. The latter should be 
kept off during the winter, months, approsamately from the 
middle of November to the middle of February. 

Gathering and .Marketing the Fruit. — ^Birds are a trouble 
to the cherry grower. As the fruit ripens, more and more are 
attracted. It will be necessary,, especially in the case of isolated 
orchards, to provide a bird scarer from daylight to dark. If the 

B ?. 
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bird-scarer is provided with a gun he should be warned agaiust 
firing charges of shot into the trees. Various scaring devices can 
also be rigged up in the trees themselves. 

The worst bird enemies are blackbirds, thrushes, jays and 
starlings, the latter invading the orchards in flocks and doing 
a vast amount of damage if left undisturbed. Sparrows also 
peck off the opening buds and blossoms in the spring, and bull- 
finches may do a good deal of damage to the buds in the 
winter. As it costs almost as much to keep the birds off 
6 acres as 50, small orchards are not recommended. 

The gathering of fruit can be done by women working in 
gangs with a man to move the ladders and pack the cherries 
for market. Each tree is picked over once or twice before 
being finally cleared. Cherries should not be picked when wet, 
since they will not then travel well. During wet sea.sons the 
.fruit is liable to crack and rot; extra care is then required to 
ensure presentable *fruit being sent to market. 

By far the greater bulk of the sweet cherry crop is marketed 
in half-sieves holding 24 lb. of fruit. The sieves are lined 
with paper and the covering paper usually bears the grower’s 
name and address or special mark. In years of scarcity, and 
in the case of fruit of exceptional quality, pecks holding 12 lb. 
are used. Picking and despatch of the fruit are done on the 
same day. 

Experience has demonstrated that it pays to grade the fruit 
into two classes. First grade cherries have been known to 
realise several shillings more per sieve than the second grade 
and, moreover, the average price for the whole of the crop 
-will be higher than in the case where no grading is done. 

In recognised cherry-growing districts it is often the practice 
to sell the crop on the tree either at cherry auctions or by 
private treaty; and, as a rule, in such eases the growe],'’s 
responsibility ceases with the sale, the purchaser picking and 
marketing the fruit himself. 

There is a market for the finest Bigarreaus for the manufac- 
ture of glac4 cherries, in which case they are consigned straight 
to the factory. 

Market Varieties ol Sweet Cfherries.— The cherries described 
below are named as nearly as possible in order of ripening. 

ISaklt Eivkbs. — (Middle to end of J-nne). Fruit fairly large, heart- 
shaped, shining black when fully ripe, with a small stone. Mesh rather 
tender, juicy, and flavour fairly rich and sweet. Travels fairly well. 
Tree is a strong grower with open spreading habit. The branches have, 
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a distinctly drooping effect. A good orchard variety which crops 
regularly and weU. Self -sterile. 

Govebnob. Wood. — (End of June and early July), Frwit large, 
heart-shaped, pale yellow, flushed with light red. Flesh tender, juicy 
and very sweet. Stone small. Tree is a strong free grower; habit 
upright to spreading and crops well. Self -sterile. 

This variety, which came from America, has established itself as a 
good market cherry. The fruit is rather on the soft side and is inclined 
to crack and rot in wet seasons. It travels only fairly well and requires 
careful handling. 

Knight's Early Black. — (Early July). Usually follows Early 
Rivers very closely. Fruit large, obtuse heart-shaped with irregular 
surface. Dark purple, black, or dead black when fully ripe. Flesh 
purplish red with a sweet rich flavour. Texture fairly firm and travels 
fairly well. Tree is a free grower. This is one of the best black cherries, 
although a medium cropper. 

This variety is sometimes referred to locally as Circassian. It is quite 
distinct, however, from Black Circassian, correctly known as Black 
Tartarian. 

Black Tartarian (or Circassian). — (End of, June). Fruit very 
large, shining purple black or quite black. Flesh purplish, rather 
tender, fine full flavour, stone small. Tree of upright, bushy habit, 
spreading more as it ages, and carrying a wealth of foliage. A first- 
class cberiy and a good, regular cropper. 

Elton. — (Early July). Fruit 3arge, heart-shaped, pale yellow, 
mottled with bright red. Flesh pale, tender, sweet and flavour fair. 
Stone medium. Does not travel too well. Tree a free grower of 
spreading pendulous habit. Rather a shy bearer and the fruit is 
inclined to crack in wet seasons. This cherry is losing favour as a 
market variety but does exceptionally well in some localities. 

Frogmore Btgarreau. — (Early July). The earliest of the Bigarreau 
Class and a little later than Governor Wood. Fruit large, obtuse heart- 
shaped, rather flattened on the side, pale yellow, flushed with red. 
Flesh tender, very sweet and of good flavour. It is firmer than 
Governor Wood but not quite so large and a better cherry in a wet 
season. Travels well. Tree a free grower, upright to spreading, a good 
cropper, self-sterile. 

Black Heart. — (Early to Middle July). Fruit fairly large, heart- 
shaped, uneven, dark blackish-purple. Flesh dark red, firm and sweet. 
Flavour fair. Stone large. Tree makes medium spreading growth; 
is a regular, free cropper. A very old cherry, doing well in grass 
orchards and sells well for cooking purposes. 

Watjerloo. — (Early July). Frmt large, heart-shaped, deep shining 
black, uneven. Flesh fairly firm, sweet, flavour rich, .stone small. 
Tree is a free grower of compact upright habit, a little shy in bearing 
but fairly regular. Self -sterile. A very old variety but a good market 
cherry, hanging well after ripening and good for wet seasons. 

Black Eagle. — (Middle to late July). Fruit large, heart-shaped, 
deep purplish black, full, rich, sweet flavour. Stone’’ small. Tte fruit 
and habit of tree closely resembles Waterloo but it is a little later. 
Rather inclined to run ofl in stoning, 

A local variety known as Mailing Black Eagle is distinct from this 
cherry and is not recommended for general cultivation. 
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Amblh Heaet (or Kentish Bigarreau). — (End of July). Fridt 
medium size; even, pale yellow, mottled with dull red.’ -‘Flesh white, 
juicy and sweet. Quality good, stone medium. Tree grows well with 
upright, open habit and is a prolific cropper. This variety is very 
old and is a very profitable one in Kent. 

Napoleon Bigareeau. — (Early August). Fruit very large, heart- 
shaped, flattened on one side, pale yellow, splashed with bright red. 
Flesh firm, juicy, full rich flavour. Travels well. Tree very vigorous, 
hardy, of spreading habit, a prolific cropper and self '■sterile. Rather 
susceptible to silver leaf disease. This is a fine market cherry, one of 
the best of this class, and soon makes a tree. 

Turkey Heart fOR The Turk). — (Middle August). Fruit medium, 
heart-shaped, black. Flesh firm and very full flavoured. Travels well. 
Stone small. Tree fairly free growth, upright to slightly spreading 
habit 

An old variety very j)opular in Kent. It is one of the first to blossom 
and therefore liable to frost damage. Fruit ripens up rather unevenly. 

Emperor Frances. — (August). Fruit very large, dark red, flesh 
firiii, sweet and rich flavoured. Travels well. Stone small. Tree of 
medium, upright haj)it. One of the best late cherries and does well in 
the North. . 

Tradescant Heart (or Noble). — (Early August). Fruit very large, 
heart-shaped, uneven, dark red to blackish purple. Flesh, dark purple, 
firm, slightly acid, rich flavour. Inclined to crack in wet seasons. Tree 
of medium growth, upright habit. This cherry is of recent introduction 
to Keiitish orchards, where it is known as Noble. It is an old variety. 

Florence. — (jVliddle August). Fruit verj large, heart-shaped, pale 
yellow flushed with red, shining. Flesh very firm, sweet and of first- 
rate flavour. Travels well. Tree a moderate grower, of rather 
spreading habit. One of the best late cherries and deserves to be gi’own 
more for market. 

There are other varieties, less known, which possess valuable 
qualities for commercial orchards, and are also well worth 
growing. 

(To he concluded.) 

» « * 


NOTES ON POULTRY KEEPING. 

0. A. Flatt, 

Ministry of Agrimlture and Fisheries. 

Gbneballt speaking there is a healthy optimism amongst 
poultry keepers, in spite of the very trying and to some extent 
disappointing hatching season. At the time of writing (mid-May) 
the rise in egg prices is encouraging, though slight, and the 
demand for spring chickens, always ahead of the supply at this 
season, offers the fortunate possessors of January hatches the 
opportunity to realise a good profit on their cockerels — so good in 
fact that there are visions of a shortage of these very early 
stock birds next autumn. 
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Hens also are making good prices, and many of the 1923 
pullets which have failed to produce eggs of the 2 oz. standard 
during the spring cycle will leave the yards of reputable breeders 
for the table. 

Incubation. — ^By the time these notes appear incubators will 
have been set aside, and a thorough deansing and disinfection 
of these should already have taken place. 

Writing recently in the “ Feathered World,” Mr. Edward 
Brown directed attention to the growth of the ” baby chick ” 
hatcheries in the United States, and one may ask how soon the 
suggestion of the value of similar institutions in this country 
will take effect. How much of the poultry keeper’s capital is 
tied up in incubators and in buildings in which these are 
installed? It is true that in ‘a large number of instances, where 
hatching operations are upon a small scale, no special buildings 
are set aside. (Incidentally many of these makeshift places are 
responsible for bad hatdiing.) There must in any case be a 
large sum of money earning no dividend for 6 or 8 months of 
the year, and the small holder poultry keeper can ill afford to 
have capital lying idle. 

Mammoth incubators have already effected great economies 
in labour, but this is nothing to what might be accomplished 
with their more extended use. Hatcheries might also lead to 
recognised breeding centres, which would again be an economy. 
On the other hand, although poultry keepers soinetimes com- 
plain of the labour and tie of hatching, to the majority of them 
this is a particularly attractive part of their work, even to those 
who bring no special interest to bear upon the problems which 
face them in artificial incubation. Sentiment possibly enters 
more largely into the make-up of the English poultry keeper 
than of his American or Canadian equivalent. Commercially the 
proposition has a great deal to recommend it. 

Housing. — Among the various directions in which great 
improvement in poultry culture has recently been effected the 
housing of poultry has taken a prominent part. It is probable 
that more capital has been put into poultry farming in the 
past five years than in double that time before. Earlier 
experiences dissipated the idea that a successful business and a 
good income awaited the man ready to invest a small capital in 
poultry farming, and success with a few hundred pounds proved 
the exception rather &an the rule. 

The tendency in recent years has in consequence to some 
extent been reversed, and in a large number of cases the housing 
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of poultry has been on an extravagant scale. With large flocks, 
considerable economy can be effected, but large houses are to 
some extent permanent and it is essential to cut down the 
cost to a minimum compatible with efl&eiency, in order to avoid 
heavy overhead charges on the poultry stock. 

With an -allowance of only 10s. per head for the housing of 
the laying hens the annual charge, at the rate of 15 per cent, 
to cover interest and depreciation — ^the usual aUowanee — ^is 
sufl5.ciently heavy for the profitable production of eggs for con- 
sumption. At this cost it is not a simple matter to attain the 
ideal and to give effect to all the labour-saving contrivances in 
accordance with modern ideas. 

Extravagance is even more apparent in the buildings erected 
for chicken rearing. Large brooder houses expensively fitted 
at a cost of several hundred pounds will take many good seasons 
to justify their cost. Many such, hke the incubators, will only 
contribute to* the dividend for a minor portion of the year, and 
from this point of view alone, without entering into the advan- 
tages in rearing chickens on fresh ground each season, the 
poultry breeder who prefers to face the weather and greater 
labour with his flock scattered in smaller units may prove the 
wiser man. The cost of small portable hover houses is consider- 
ably less, and they can be in constant use for one purpose or 
another throughout the year. They are easily transferred to 
fresh ground and can consequently be stocked to their fullest 
capacity at all seasons. 

Poultn^r farm costings have up to the present time been very 
incomplete, and the relative cost of different methods, taking 
into full account the labour and efficiency in results over a 
period of years, as weE as the capital 'outlay, offers a wide field 
for investigation. 

Poultry keeping has increased to a large extent upon general 
farms, and the- farmer has special facilities for cheap housing 
and at the same time for utilising the fowls for the benefit of 
his land. A shelter may be constructed of fir poles, with the 
walls of bracken packed between two layers of wire netting, 
and straw on the roof. This is all that is necessary for poultry 
stock of all classes during the next five months of the year at 
least. The frame will last many years while the walls can 
be renewed as this becomes necessary. ■ It is surprising that these 
shelters have not been more generally adopted on poultry farms 
to meet the temporary increases in stock during the rearing 
season. 
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Bacillaxy White Diarrhoea. — ^Less has been heard than usual 
of the troubles caused by bacillary white diarrhoea amongst 
chickens this season. Whether this indicates a decrease in the 
disease or a more correct diagnosis of the various ills with similar 
symptoms it is impossible to say. Nevertheless , many cases have 
occurred and heavy losses been experienced. An authentic case 
which has received careful investigation' recently serves to' 
illustrate the risks which may be run upon the introduction of 
fresh stock, even through hatching eggs, and the value of tapid 
and stringent action to combat the trouble at the outset. 

On the farm in question a new breed was to be added. 
Several hundred eggs were purchased and delivered in two con- 
signments, which were set with an interval of eight days 
between. Unfortunately the purchased eggs (Breed A) were 
mixed with a number of the home-bred stock (Breed B) in several 
compartments of a mammoth incubator. The first hatch duly 
turned out, and consisted of four compartments of the mixed A 
and B eggs and one compartment of B eggs. 

Orders for day-old chicks of Breed B (the home-bred stock) 
were dispatched from the compartments of mixed A and B eggs, 
and a certain number of the B chicks remaining over were placed 
in a brooder house with the chicks of Breed A. Bor two days 
all went well, but at this stage deaths occurred, and within 
48 hours the losses assumed alarming proportions. Post-mortem 
examination revealed the bacillus {B. pullorum) causing bacillary 
white diarrhoea, and precautions were at once taken to prevent 
the trouble spreading by isolation of the infected chicks and a 
thorough disinfection of all appliances with which they had 
come in contact. 

Adverse reports were also received of the day-old Chicks sent 
away, and full inquiry revealed parallel experiences in aU but 
one instance. The more fortunate purchaser of chicks from the 
fifth compartment which had not been in contact with the pur- 
chased eggs had escaped trouble! With this one exception the 
whole of the chickens from this hatch died or were eventually 
destroyed. 

In the second, hatch the purchased eggs had been similarly 
mixed with home-bred eggs, and these were due to hatch within 
a few days of the outbreak. Action was at once taken, the pur- 
chased eggs all being removed to a compartment by themselves, 
a, few being withdrawn for examination. The remaining com- 
partments concerned were disinfected and the home-bred eggs 
replaced after the shells had been wiped over with methylated 
spirit. 



Of the chicks from this hatch 60 per cent, of Breed A died 
within a few days. The losses from the batch of home-bred (B) 
chicks, of which there were approximately 200 chicks, was 
normal in the first week, amounting to 2 per cent. When * 
examined at this period the chicks were big, strong and healthy 
in general appearance, but signs of scour and pasting of the vent 
Were apparent in a larger number of .cases than is normal. The 
losses dirring the next fortnight amounted to 10 per cent., which 
was Well above the average loss experienced on this farm amongst 
some 2,000 chicks hatched before the outbreak, and it is 
surmised that they were affected slightly. 

Amongst other points in this case it is of interest tO' note that 
infection was found to be present in the eggs of Breed A with- 
drawn from the second hatch and sent for post-mortem examina- 
tion. 

The mistake of the* breeder in the first instance in failing 
to isolate the eggs in the incubator is important to note. It 
is generally recognised in our very imperfect knowledge of 
this and other diseases that infection is frequently carried in 
the egg and spread by the newly hatched chick. But for the 
prompt action taken as soon as the trouble was suspected, the 
disease might have spread and caused far greater losses. In 
this connection the fact that each hatch of chickens on the farm 
is placed in a brooder house to itself was of assistance in limiting 
the trouble. On the other hand much anxiety was felt with 
regard to the incubator; the disinfection of the affected com- 
partments had to be carried out with the machine in full going 
order, and this prevented the use of formaldehyde gas, 
especially valuable for disinfection in such cases. 

Lack of system and hesitation to act upon the outbreak of 
disease are often responsible for much of the heavy loss sustained 
upon poultry farms. 

* • » • » * » « 

JUNE ON THE FARM. 

J. E. Bond, M.B.E., M.Sc., N.D.A. (Hons.), 
Agricultural Organiser for Derbyshire. 

Weather. — June is the first month of the summer quarter 
and perhaps the njost pleasant of the twelve. It is characterised 
by the maximum duration of bright sunshine, high temperature — 
but not so hot as July — ^and moderate rainfall. During Jume, 
grass and corn make rapid growth and come into ear; the root 
crops begin to east a green shade over the fields that were 
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apparently bare in May; and all kinds of livestock now show 
the benefits of a grass diet and an out-door life. 

Ihseots often cause trouble in June : the turnip flea, the man- 
gold fly, and the aphis may attack the root crops; the frit fly 
if present makes the oat crop “ segg ”; while in the livestock 
department the maggot, the warble and the hot flies worry 
sheep, cattle and horses respectively. Warm conditions favour 
insect life; but the corn grower’s results depend considerably 
on fine dry weather about the end of the month. A cold, damp 
spell while cereals are in bloom may reduce the yield of grain 
by many bushels per acre. Wheat and barley are probably more 
susceptible to cold and damp than oats; but rye — ^being cross- 
pollinated — ^is even more dependent on fine weather at the 
flowering stage than wheat or barley. In some parts of Europe 
hail frequently works havoc among corn crops after the shooting 
stage — a risk that is in many districts provided against by co- 
operative insurance. 

Grazing. — There are various ways of managing stock out 
at grass. In a few cases farm animals of all kinds and ages 
have free range over the entire area of pasture; but where 
methodical grazing is practised, the fences, gates and waterings 
are kept in good enough condition for the animals to be confined 
in the fields allotted to them for the time. Under good manage- 
ment, the economic requirements of the various classes of 
stock are as far as practicable arranged for: cows in full milk 
or forward bullocks are given the best bite; calves, yearlings 
and stirks, or a less forward lot of bullocks, have the second 
quality of grazing ; while the dry cows and heifers, or lean stores 
come last in the series. 

A very common arrangement of the grazing on dairy farms is 
to allot the pastures to the several classes of stock, somewhat 
in accordance with their requirements as above stated. As a 
rule the pastures farthest from the homestead are in lower con- 
dition than the home fields ; the former are continuously grazed 
by the dry stock, the cows being conveniently kept nearer home, 
where also there is the best grazing. The cow pastures' are 
commonly further divided into day fields and night fields, the 
latter being those adjoining the cow sheds in' order that time 
may be saved in bringing the cows up for early morning milking. 
Where possible the cool, shady pastures are reserved for grazing 
in the daytime during hot weather. 

An alternative method of grazing is that of eating off each 
field or area in rotation, depasturing it ■with the different classes 
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of stock in successive periods. The whole area, of pasture land 
is mentally divided into three or four lots ; the stock are rotated 
round the farm, the best cattle leading and each class of stock 
spending about 10 days in each lot. Thus a given field or group 
of fields is grazed for 10 days by the milkers, then for similar 
periods by the dry and young stock, and lastly it is rested for 
10 days. At the end of the resting period the milkers come 
into the first field again and consume the fresh clean growth. 

The rotation plan requires more detailed attention than that 
of continuous grazing, the duration of the grazing periods having 
to be varied according to requirements, to ensure even gr-azing 
or a fairly regular flow of milk ; the grassland must be of reason- 
ably uniform quality, over the whole of the farm; and when the 
cows are in distant fields, it is not so convenient for milking, 
especially in the mornings. The advantages claimed for rotation 
gi’azing are, however, that it ensures more even consumption of 
the entire herbage and that it enables the pastures to carry a 
heavier head of stoclc. The grass makes a remarkable recovery 
during the latter part of the resting period, growth being pro- 
portional to the area of leaf surface. 

Another method of ensuring prc^essive grazing, which is 
customary in Denmark for instance, is that of tethering. The 
writer has seen over 100 dairy cows tethered in one field, a tow- 
man spending much of bis time in moving the tether-stakes and 
watering the animals. The young stock are more commonly 
allowed to range. 

Turning Out Calves. — ^While the practice of keeping spring- 
horn calves indoors all their first year is adopted by & number 
of good breeders, there ai'e others who believe that grazing 
during the first summer is a desirable preparation for the 
followii^ grass season. The housed calf may appear to have 
made better progress up to the age of 12 months; but another 
that has learnt to graze as a calf, it is held, makes the better 
animal in the end. B^erimental evidence on this point is not 
available; but it is generally agreed that discretion must be 
exercised in the matter of the time when the calves are to 
begin lying out of doors. They easily contract chills and lose 
. condition, if the change from indoor to outdoor conditions is 
made suddenly, especially when the nights are -cold. For calves 
of dairy breeds dropped after February, June is early enough 
to begin turning out, and box food should be continued until 
they are six months old. 
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Arable Land.— June is normally an important weeding, 
month. In corn there may be thistles to be spudded and docks 
to be drawn out before the crop is too high. Sometimes the 
docks pulled up are not burnt, and frequently they seed, ' in 
spite of having been lifted out of the ground. Horse hoeing, 
performed in this month with a view to the destruction of weeds, 
the aeration of the soil, and the conservation of moisture, is an 
essential feature of good green-crop cultivation. Occasionally 
the mistake is made of paring the soil doAvn too close to the 
plants, leaving them perched on a narrow ledge of earth from 
which all the moisture quickly escapes. It is possible to hoe 
close to the line of plants without injury, unless the soil is 
too hard and dry; but for this work the implement must be 
equipped with special blades, such as those formerly made under 
the Goss and Savage, patents. But whatever type of blade is 
used, any deep drill-grubbing necessary should be completed 
early in the summer, as at the ordinary time for the third horse- 
hoeing in July the root fibres may be too near the surface 
to allow of more than superficial stirring. 

The first side-hoeing and singling of mangolds may by this 
time be completed in the earlier districts; but generally this 
crop and swedes make heavy demands on the labour supply 
right up to^tBe time when all hands are required in the hay 
field! Undoubtedly root-cleaning operations could in’ many eases- 
be accelerated by the fuller use of mechanical side-hoes. There 
are also hand-pushed appliances on the market with which a 
man can efficiently side-hoe IJ acres per day where, with an. 
ordinary Dutch hoe, he would hardly cover a third of that area. 

As regards singling, no machine on the market can be so 
satisfactory as good hand labour, as even the best machine 
can only make gaps in the row of plants, the actual .singling 
having to be done by hand. Possibly too great stress is laid 
upon the desirability of absolute regularity of spacing and on 
adherence to what is thought to be the correct distance between 
the plants : experiments have failed to' provide a satisfactory 
answer to the problems of what are the best distances at which 
to single. Of the desirability of the early removal of the surplus 
plants, however, there is no question ; on which account the short- 
comings of the mechanical thinner may be less serious than the 
delay dire to shortage of hand labour.' 
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MONTHLY NOTES ON FEEDING 
STUFFS. 

E, T. Halnan, M.A., Dip. Agric. (Cantab.), 

Animal Nutrition Institute, Cambridge University. 

An interesting series of obseiTations is contained in a 
farmers’ bulletin recently published by the Animal Husbandry 
Section of the Iowa Agricultural Experiment Station. The 
problem dealt with was the need for salt for ewes during the 
gestation period. 

Bock Salt for Ewes. — It is a common practice in sheep 
feeding districts to allow sheep free access to rock salt. Obser- 
vations were carried out by the Iowa Station extending over 
7 years and covering no less than 28 flocks of ewes, in order to 
.ascertain first, the amount of salt used by ewes during the 
winter period, and secondly the extent to which the ewes and 
resultant lambs benefited or deteriorated by the salt feeding. 
The ewes were aUowod free access to salt. The highest daily 
consumption of salt per ewe was 0‘8 oz,, the lowest just over 
OT oz. As would be expected, the demand for salt varied with 
the type of feeding stuffs given. The average consumption of 
salt worked out at 0‘42 oz., or just under -I oz. per head per 
day. An experiment was further carried out to test the effect 
of feeding salt to ewes. Pour experimental comparable groups 
of ewes, 10 in each group, were fed from November, 1919, 
until lambing with the following amounts of salt per head per 
day. Loti. No salt. Lot 2. J oz. Lots. J oz. Lot 4. 1 oz. 
The ewes averaged 124 lb. live weight at the commencement 
of the e^eriment. The average ration fed during the experi- 
mental period was grain 1 lb., maize silage 3 lb,, mixed hay 
1 lb. per ewe per day. The grain mixture consisted by weight 
of maize 20 parts, wh6at bran 20 parts, linseed meal 10 parts. 
The mixed hay consisted of clover 9 lb., Timothy 1 lb. The 
following results were obtained : — 



Average daily gain 
per ewe. 

No. of ewes 
lambing. 

Meece weight 
at Bhearing. 

Loss in sconring 
. per cent. 

Lot 1. — No salt 

'278 Ib. 

' 10 

7*63 lb. 

46 

• Lot 2. — ^Ligh t salting. . . 

*318 lb. 

10 

8-04 U). 

86 

' ‘ Lot 3. — Medium salting 

'322 lb. 

9 

8*62 lb. 

35 

. tijjot 4. — Heavy salting 

*311 lb. . 

9 • 

7*66 lb. 

30 



‘nmorto TP rn TA'Kr 

Price 

per 


Value 

per 

Ton. 

Food 
7alue per 

Squiv. 
per £ 
LOO lb. 

Unit 

itarch 

per lb. 
Starch 

jLXUJTIe 

Qr. 

Cwt. 

Ton. 

Ton. 

Squiv, 

Bqulv, 


s. d. 

lb. i 

s. d. 

£ s. 

£ s. 

£ s. 


a. 

d. 

Wheat, British - 
Barley, British Feeding 

z 


U/3 

10/9 

11 6 

10 16 

0 16 

0 12 

10 9 
10 3 

71-6 

71 

a/ll 

2/10 

1*66 

1*59 

„ Canadian No. 4 
Western 
„ Argentine 
Tunisian 
,, Persian - 
„ Elarachi 

Oats, English, White • 

34/- 

35/9 

80/3 

31/3 

34/3 

400 

99 

>i 

>9 

9/6 

10/;-' 

8/6 

8/9 

9/7 

10/4 

9 10 
10 0 

8 lot 
8 16 

9 12 
10 7 

0 12 

0 12 

0 12 

0 12 

0 12 

0 14 

8 18 

9 8 

7 18 

8 3 

9 0 

9 13 

71 

71 

71 

71 

71 

69-6 

2/6 

2/8 

2/3 

2/4 

2/6 

3/3 

1*34 

1*43 

1*20 

1*25 

1-34 

1*74 

,, „ Black and 

Grey 


— 

10/- 

10 0 

0 14 

9 6 

59*6 

3/2 

1*70 

„ Canadian No, 2 
Western 

„ jj No. 3 „ 

„ * Canadian Feed - 
„ Argentine - 
„ Chilian 

Maize, American - 
„ Argentine - 
„ Gaiatz-Foxanian 
,, Karachi 

Beans, English Winter 
„ Eangoon - 
Peas, Japanese 

26/3 

25/3 

24/- 

22/- 

27/3 

41/6 

42/- 

41/9 

42/6 

320 

99 

99 

99 

99 

430 

99 

99 

99 

9/2 

8/10 

8/6 

7/8 

9/6 

9/8 

9/10 

9/9 

9/11 

10/7 

10/- 

23/9 

9 3 

8 17 

8 8 

7 13 

9 10 

9 13t 
9 17 

9 15t 
9 18 

10 12 
10 (‘t 

23 lot 

0 14 

0 14 

0 14 

0 14 

0 14 

0 13 

0 13 

0 13 

0 IS 

1 13 

1 13 

1 9 

8 9 

8 3 

7 14 

6 19 

8 16 

9 0 

9 4 

9 2 

9 5 

8 19 

8 7 

22 6 

69*5 

69-5 

69*6 

69'6 

69*6 

81 

81 

81 

81 

67 

67 

09 

2/10 

■zp 

2/7 

2/1 

2/11 

2/3 

2/3 

2/3 

2/8 

2/8 

2/6 

6/0 

1*62 

1*47 

1*38 

1*26 

1*66 

1*20 

1*20 

1*20 

1*20 

1*43 

L*34 

3*48 

MiUers* Offals 

Bran, British - 




7 17 

1 7 

6 10 

45 

2/11 

1*56 

,, Broad - 

— 

— 

— 

8 12 

1 7 

7 6 

45 

3/3 

1*74 

Middlings Fine (Im- 
ported) 
„ Coarse (British) 




9 10 

1 3 

8 7 

72 

2/4 

1*26 

— 

— 

— 

8 17 

1 3 

7 14 

64 

2/5 

1*29 

Pollards, Impoi-ted 
Meal, Barley 

— 

— 

— 

6 15t 
10 7 

1 7 

0 12 

5 8 

9 15 

60 

71 

1/10 

2/9 

0*98 

1*47 

„ Maize - 






11 10 

0 13 

10 17 

81 

2/8 

1*43 

„ Germ 






9 6 

0 19 

8 6 

85*3 

1/11 

1*03 

JJ „ Gluten-feed 






9 7 

1 8 

7 19 

75*6 

2/1 

1*12 

,, Locust Bean . 





— 

8 5 

0 10 

7 15 

71*4 

2/2 

1*16 

.. Bean - - - 




— 

13 0 

1 13 

11 7 

67 

3/6 

1*83 

„ Fish - 







20 0 

4 8 

16 12 

53 

6/11 

3*17 

Linseed 

— 

— 

— 

19 16 

1 12 

18 3 

119 

3/1 

1*65 

„ Cake, English 
137o Oil 




12 0 

1 19 

10 1 

74 

2/9 

1*47 

M , ^0% Oil 

» i, 97o Oil 

[ 





11 6 

1 19 

9 6 

74 

2/6 

1*34 

[ 

— 

— 

11 2 

1 19 

9 3 

74 

2/6 

1*34 

OottonseedOake, English 





1 16 

6 9 

42 

3/1 

1*65 

sr/oOi] 

[ — 

" 

' — 

8 6 

„ „ Egyptian 







42 

2/11 

1*66 

6i7oOi] 

1 — , 



7 17 

1 IG 

G 1 

Decorticated Oottor 








2/9 


Seed Meal 7% Oil - 
Coconut Cake 67o Oil « 

. 

— 

— 

12 lOi 

r 2 16 

9 14 

71 

1*47 

- 

...... 

— 

9 6 

1 11 

7 14 

73 

2/1 

1*12 

Palm Kernel Cake 









Oi 

1 — 

— 

— 

7 Oi 

^ 1 5 

5 16 

71*3 

1/7 

0*86 

Feeding Treacle - 
Brewers’Grains : — 

. — 

— 

— 

7 6 

0 8 

6 17 

51 

2/8 

1*43 

Dried Ale 

— 

— 

— 

7 15 

1 5 

6 10 

49 

2/8 

1*43 

„ Porter - 



— 

— 

7 6 

1 5 

6 0 

49 

2/5 

1*29 

Wet Ale - 

— 

— 

— 

1 14 

0 9 

1 5 

15 

1/8 

0*89 

„ Porter - 

— 

— 

— 

1 8 

0 9 

0 19 

16 

1/3 

0*67 

Malt Culms - 

— 

— 

— 

8 Oi 

1 16 

6 5 

43 

2'!! 

1 66 


t At Liverpool. 


^fOTK.— The prices quoted above represent the average prices at which actual wholesale 
trau'^actions have tahen place in London, unless otherwise stated, and refer to the price ex mill or 
store. The prices were current at the end of April and are, as a rule, considerably lower than 
the prices at local country markets, the difference being due to carriage and dealers’ commission. 
Buyers can, however, easily compare the relative prices of the feeding stuffs on offer at their local 
market by the method of calculaUon used in these notes. Thus, suppose coconut cake is .offered 
locally at £10 per ton. Its manurial value is £1 11s. per tom The food value per ton is therefore 
£8 9s. per ton. Dividing this figure by 73, the starch equivalent of coconut cake as given in 
the table, the cost per unit of starch eqrdvalent is Ss. 4d, Dividing this again by 22*4, the number 
of pounds of starch equivalent in 1 unit, the cost per lb. of starch equivalent is l*2&d. A similar 
calculation wiU show the relative cost per lb. of f^taruh equivalent of otherfeeding stuffs on the same 
local market. From the results of such calculations a buyer can determine which feeding stuff gives 
him the best value at the prices quoted on his own market. The manurial value per ton figures are 
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LAMBING REOOED. 



Averngo Hvg lambs 

Average weight 


per ewe. 

per lamb. 

Lot 1 

1-6 

8*8 lb. 

Lot a 

1-3 

10*3 lb. 

Lots 

1*6 

10*1 lb. 

Lot 4 

1*4 

9*2 lb. 


It will be seen from the .above data that all the flocks receiving 
salt made better gains than the no salt flock, that the lightly 
salted and' medium salted flocks made better gains than the 
heavily salted flock, that the lightly salted and medium salted 
ewes produced the best lambs, and finally, that the lambs which 
showed the largest growth or size at birth were found in the 
salted flocks. 

The practical conclusions to be drawn from the above obser- 
vations are : — 

(1) That it pays to allow ewes free access to a salt lick. 

(2) That if hand fed, i.e., mixed with food, 4 oz. of salt per 
day is the right amount per ewe. 

(3) That the quantity of salt required will vary with the 
nature of the foods fed. 

It is suggested that the salt should be kept in boxes to which 
the ewes have free access, and that these boxes should be 
protected from the weather. 


Farm 'Values. 


CROPS. 

Market 
Value per 
lb. B.i. 

d. 

per 

xmlt 

S.B. 

8. d. 

Starch 
Equivalent 
per 100 lb. 

Food 
Value per 
Ton. 

£ 8. 

Manurial 
Value per 
Ton. 

£ B. 

Value per 
Ton on 
Farm. 

£ a 

Wheat - 

. . 



1*20 

2 3 

"7l*6 

8 1 

0 16 

8 17 

Oats - 




1-20 

2 3 

69*6 

C 14 

0 14 

7 8 

Barley - 

- . 



1-20 

2 3 

71*0 

8 0- 

0 12 

8 12 

Potatoes 

. 



1*20 

2 3 

18-0 

2 1 

0 4 

2 5 

Swedes 

• • 



1*20 

2 3 

7*0 

0 1C 

0 2 

0 18 

Mangolds 

- 



i 1-20 

2 3 

6*0 

0 14 

0 3 

0 17 

Good Meadow Hay 



1*43 

2 8 

31*0 

4 3 

014 

4 17 

Good Oat Straw • 



i 1*43 

2 8 

17*0 

2 6 

0 7 

2 12 

Good Glover Hay 



1*43 

2 8 

32*0 

4 5 

1 1 

6 6 

Vetch and Oat Silage 



i 1*34 

2 6 

14*0 

1 15 

0 7 

2 2 
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PRICES OF ARTIFICIAL MANURES. 

Kote. — Unless otherwise stated, prices are for not less than 2-ton lots f,o.r. in 
towns named, and are net cash for prompt delivery. 


Average i^riee per tmi dwring 
week endAng May 14th, 


Description 

Bristo! 

1 Hull 

L’poo; 

1 L’ndr 

dost pep 
1 Unit at 
London 


& s. 

& s. 

s. 

£ s. 

s. d. 

Nitrate of Soda (N. 15^ per cent.) 

14. 5 

.. 

13.12 

14. 2 

18. 3 ' 

’ „ „ Lime (N. 13 per cent.) 

... 

12.10 


12.10 

19. 3 

Sulphate of Ammonia, ordinary 






( N.20| per cent.) 

14. 2* 

14. 2* 

14. 2* 

14 2.* 

{N)13. 7 

„ „ „ neutral 





(N. 21 J per cent.) 

16. 6* 

16. 5* 

15. 

15. 5* 

(N)14. 5 

Kainit {Pot. 12| per cent.) 




2. 5 

3. 7 

French Kainit (Pot. 14 per cent.) 

2.10 

2. 6 

2. 6 

2.12 

3. 9 

,, „ (Pot. 20 per cent.) 

... 

2.10 


2.17 

2.10 

Potash Salts (Pot, 30 per cent.) 




3.15 

2. 6 

„ „ (Pot. 20 per cent.) 


... 

2.10 

2 .I 0 

2. 9 

Muriate of Potash (Pot. 60 per cent.) 

8.* 5 

7. 5 

7.10 

7. 7 

2.11 

Sulphate of Potash (Pot. 48 per cent.) 

... 

11. 6 

11,10 

11.10 

4. 9 

Basic Slag (T.P. 28 per cent.) 

' ... 

2. 

... 



„ „ (T.P. 26 per cent.) 


2. 0§ 




„ „ (T.P. 24 per cent.) 

... 

i.iel 

2‘*b§ 



„ „ (T.P. 18 per cent.) 


L15§ 



Superphosphate (S.P. 35 per cent,) 

4.' *4 

* . 

3 .I 5 I 

3.1*6 

2.’2 

„ (S.P. 30 per-cent.) 

3.16 

3.' *7 

3. 8§ 

3. 7 

2. 3 

Bone Meal (N. Bf, T.P. 45 per cent.) 

Steamed Bone Flour (N.*|, T.P. 60 per cent.) 

9. 0 

8.15 

8.15 

7.17 

6.17 

6.15t 

6. 0 

6. 2t 


Fish Guano (N. 7J-84, T.P. 16-20 per cent.) 

12.15 

13.10 


„ ,, (N* 9, T.P. ] 0 per cent.) 

... 

1 


13.” b 

... 


Abbreviations ; N.~Nitrogen ; A.=Ammonia ; S.P.=:Soluble Phosphate : T.P.= 
Total Phosphate ; Pot.=:Fotash, 

* Delivered in 4-ton lots at purchaser’s nearest^railway station. 

1 Uelivered (within a limited area} at purchaser’s nearest railway station. 

§ Prices include cost of carriage from works to town named. Hull prices include 
delivery to any station in Yorkshire; London prices include delivery within a 
himted area. Coat to purchasers in other districts will be greater or less according 
to the distance of different purchasers from the works. 

* * # * ^ ^ 

Ebsbarch soholaiships in agricultural and veterinary science, 
of the value of £200 per annum, tenable for three years from 
Agricultural and October, 1924, will be awarded by the 
Veterinary Ministry of Agriculture and Ksheries. 

Eesearch Applications must be received by the 

Scholarships. Ministry not later than 15tb July, 1924, 
and must be made on the prescribed form. 
The latter, together with a copy of the conditions attached to 
the scholarships, may be obtained from, the Secretary, Ministry 
of Agriculture and Fisheries, 10, Whitehall Place, London, 

S.W.l. The number of scholarships awarded will not exceed 
seven. 


p 
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PoijLEBY breeders are devoting considerable attention to the 
influence of the male bird in improving the fecundity of 
„ . ^ mediocre flocks, there being evidence to 

t -u ti n ^ cockerel bred from a proliflo 

IS n u 0 female transmits the laying powers of his 

TPaot ^iQOAv ■ female progeny. Schemes 

to enable poultry keeper's to obtain 
cockerels from a good laying strain are, therefore, being con- 
sidered in various parts of the country; and it is interesting to 
note that the Northampton Agricultural Education Sub-Com- 
mittee has a distribution scheme of this character in prepara- 
tion. The Cockerel Distribution Scheme of the Bast Sussex 
County Agricultural Committee, which has been approved by 
the Ministry as an experiment, has been organised, however, 
with a quite different object. Sussex, as a centre for the pro- 
duction of table poultry, is finding that the general concentra- 
tion on egg production makes it increasingly difficult for 
breeders there to obtain the class of cockerel they require. 
The East Sussex Scheme aims, therefore, at the distribution, 
from each of two selected centres, of 50 approved cockerels which 
will be suitable as regards breeding and type for improving the 
■class of bird used for fattening purposes. The Scheme which 
started last month will be in operation up to November next; 
and the cockerels are intended for distribution to the same 
•class of poultry keepers as is eligible to partidpate M the 
Ministry’s Egg and Day-Old Chick Distribution Scheme. The 
birds will be supplied at the following prices : — ^12 weeks old, 
8s.; 18 weeks, 16s.; and 24 weeks, 20s.; a subsidy of 4s. being 
paid to the station-holders in respect of each cockerel supplied. 
Further particulars of the scheme can be obtained from the 
Director of Education, County Hall, Lewes. 


The Ministry has awarded the following travelling research 
fellowships to research^ workers in agricultural sdence in the” 

Travelling financial year 

Research ^ 5’ellowship of £260 to Mr. F. L. 

Fellowships in ®Jigl®dow, of the Cambridge University 
Agricultural Breeding Institute, for a visit to the 

Science. United States to investigate American 
work on barley genetics, cereal yield 
testing, and the quality, storage and production of wheat. 
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2. A I’ellowshij) of £50 to Mr. B. S. Salmon, of the South 
Eastern Agricultural College, Wye, Kent, for a tisit to Czecho- 
SlovaJria to inTestigate the growing of hops in that country. 

8. A Bellowship of £60 to Dr. A. G. Euston, of Leeds 
University, for a. visit to Switzerland and Denmark for the 
purpose of investigations into agricultural costings. 

In addition, to the above Bellowships the Ministry has also 
been authorised to award grants for the first time to workers 
in agricultural science in this country, to enable them to repre- 
sent Great Britain at International Conferences and Congresses. 
This new scheme is very welcome in view of the increasingly 
high reputation which British agricultural research is attaining 
among workers in other countries. It seems likely that this 
country "will take the position in International Conferences of 
agricultural scientific workers that was held by Germany before 
the war. The grants awarded under this scheme in the present 
financial year are as follows : — 

1. Fourth International Conference of Pedoloay, Rome, May, 
mi. Grants of £86 to i any > y. 

Sir John Eussell, Eothamsted Experimental Station. 

Dr.'B. A. Keen, Eothamsted Experimental Station. 

Mr. G, W. Eobinson, University CoUege of North Wales. 

Dr. N. M. Comber, Agricultural Department, Leeds 
University. 

2. Second World’s Poultry Congress and Exhibition, 
Barcelona. A grant of £35 to ; — 

Professor E. C. Punnett, Department of Genetics, Cam- 
bridge University. 

•••••• 

Goat keepers are informed that a scheme for the payment 
of premiums on approved stud goats in respect of services of 

Stud Goat feiuale goats at a low fee is now in opera- 

Scheme. unddr the auspices of the British Goat 

Society. The scheme has been approved 
and will be financially assisted by the Ministry. The object 
of the scheme is to improve by means of breeding the produc- 
tive quality of milch goats kept by small-holders, cottagers and 
other persons of a similar position. Stud goats will be regis- 
tered by the British Goat ^Society as eligible for premiums 
under the scheme on the fulfilment of certain specified con- 
ditions, particulars of which may be obtained from the Society. 
The owner of the stud goat need not necessarily be a member 
of the British Goat Society. A leaflet explaining the scheme 

p 2 
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has beeu issued by the Society, and goat keepers who are 
interested should apply at once to the British Goat Society, 
5, I’enchurch Street, London, E.C.3, for a copy of it and for 
any further information required. Applications for the regis- 
tration of stud goats should be made direct to the Society not 
later than 15th June next. 

The Ministry trusts that this scheme may be successful in 
raising the quality of goats kept by persons of small means. 
There is room for the extension of goat-keeping in suitable 
districts; one of the chief drawbacks is that the he-goats used 
for service are often of indifferent quality owing to the difficulty 
of obtaining the use of first-class males at low fees. Under 
the new scheme small goat keepers will have security that an 
approved stud goat is of high quality, and that female kids 
from this goat will be well worth rearing. The fee charged 
must not exceed 5s., and the scheme is open to all those who 
own female goats, whether members of the British Goat Society 
or not, provided they come within the category of the small- 
holder or cottager class. 

« V « « » 4K 

The February issue of the Monthly Ijobour Review of the 
United States Bureau of Labour Statistics contains an inter- 

Pam Wages showing the course of farm 

in U S.A wages since 1913. It is apparent that 
economic conditions during the latter years 
of the war and the period immediately following the Armistice 
affected the American Continent in much the same way as they 
did European countries. Wages rose steadily from 19l'5 
onwards, reaching their zenith in 1920, after which a rapid 
decline is recorded. 

The following table shows the percentage increases in the 
• wages of regular farm labourers not boarded on the farm as 
compared with the year 1914 : — 


15)15 

>.• 

0.9 

1918 

63.3 

1921 

45.0 

i9in 

• •• 

9.8 

1919 

88.4 

1922 

39.9 

1917 

... 

35.3 

1920 

117.4 

1023 

57.0 





an 

♦ 



Prices of agidcultural produce during April were on the 
average 58 per cent, above those in the corresponding month 
The Aoriciiltiirel the yea*rs 1911-1918 , as compared with 

Index Number 61 per cent. 

in February. There has thus been a 
decline of 8 points, or about 6 per cent., in two months, a fall 
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very similar to that which occurred during th.6 same period 
last year. Throughout this year, up to the present, prices have 
been slightly lower on the average than in 1928. The following 
table shows the percentage increases monthly since January, 
1920 

Pebcentaoe Ihcebasb compabed with the aveba&e op the cobrespondins 
Month in iail-18. 


Month. 

1920. 

1921. 

1922. 

1923. 

1924. 

January ... 

200 

183 

75 

68 

61 

February ... 

195 

167 

79 

63 

61 

March 

189 

150 

77 

59 

57 

April 

202 

149 

70 

54 

63 

May 

180 

119 

71 

54 

— 

June 

175 

112 

68 

51 

— 

July 

186 

112 

72 

53 

*— 

August 

193 

131 

67 

54 

— 

September 

202 

116 

57 

56 

— 

October ... 

194 

86 

59 

51 

— 

November 

193 

79 

62 

53 

— 

December 

00 

76 

59 

56 

— 


There has been a slow but steady advance in wheat prices 
since early in April and a less pronounced rise’in prices of oats, 
but the rise is insufficient to make up for the fall which occurred 
during the previous month, and on the average prices were 
respectively 4d. and 3d. per cwt. lower in April than in March, 
the corresponding index numbers declining by 8 points and 
4 points respectively. Barley moved irregularly, but on the 
whole was also cheaper by about 2d. per cwt than in March; 
falling average prices for home-grown barley are, however, 
usual at this time of the year, and the index number shows a 
rise of 3 points on the month. 

Potatoes hardened in price gradually up to the middle of 
April, and then rose sharply, prices being 60s. or 70s. per ton 
higher at the end than at the beginning of the month. On 
the average of the whole month, however, prices were only 
about 16s. per ton higher than in March, and as a pronounced 
rise between March and April occurred in the basic pre-war 
years, the index number, in spite of the rise in prices, shows 
a fall of several points. Unless there is a substantial fall in 
potato prices during this month, however, the index number for 
potatoes will show a very steep rise in May, as the full effect of 
the recent advance in prices will be brought into play. 

Hay remains at approximately its pre-war level, the slight 
hardening in prices during April being no more than -is 
customary at this season. 



LdUNE, 


. Although cattle prices have shown practically no change 
from month to month throughout this year, the index number 
has declined steadily, due to the fact that prices are normally 
rising during the earlier months of the year. On the other 
hand, both sheep and pigs show a recovery this month, to about 
the February level, but they are still much cheaper than at this 
time last year. 

For several months now, many of the store stock markets 
have been closed owing to foot-and-mouth disease and, although 
matters have recently improved, the fact that relatively few 
mafkets remain open somewhat invalidates the comparison of 
average prices of store stock with those of more normal times, 
So far as figures are available it appears that yeariing cattle 
were cheaper in April than in March, but the fall was more 
than counterbalanced by the advance in the price of 2-year-olds. 
As store cattle are usually advancing in value at this season, 
however, the index number shows a slight fall. Similarly with 
sheep, the index figure is slightly lower in spite of a rise of 
about 3s. per head in average prices, while store pigs were 
cheaper, both actually and relatively, in April than in March, 
probably as a result of the continued depression in the market 
for fat pigs. Dairy cows have maintained the improvement 
recorded last month, and during April realised over 60 per cent, 
more than in pre-war days. 

All kinds of poultry rose appreciably in April, and ha spite 
of a normal rise in price before the war, the index number for 
April is decidedly higher than that for March. Eggs, on the 
other hand, continued their seasonal decliue, and the fall was 
moreover relatively much greater than in pre-war years, the 
index number showing a drop of as much as 20 points, making 
a total fall of 37 points since January. 

It is one of the most noticeable features of price movements 
in recent years, that seasonal fluctuations have been much more 
pronounced than before the war, in the case of all agricultural 
products which are subject to seasonal price variations. This is 
clearly seen in the case of poultry, and eggs, and is also 
apparent in connection with prices of dairy produce. The 
average price of milk delivered to large towns during April 
was a fraction below Is. per gallon, as compared with about 
Is. 6|d. during January' and February. In pre-war years the 
summer and winter prices were respectively 7Jd. and lOd. per 
gallon, a much smaller proportionate difference. Hence average 
prices paid for milk during April were only 58 per cent, above 
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those paid in the corresponding month in the yeajs 1911-1918, 
while February prices were 87 per cent, above pre-war. Butter 
prices have similarly fallen decidedly more than was customary 
before the war, and at 61 per cent, above the level of April,' 
1911-1913, are 20 points lower than in February. 

Index numbers of different commodities during recent months 
and in April, 1923, are shown below ; — 

Pjeeobntagb Ihoeeasb as oompabkd with the Avebagb Pkioes ruling in 
THE OOBEBSPONDING MONTHS OF 1911-13. 

1923. 1924. 


Commodity. 

*Apr. ^ 

" Dec.^ 

"Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

Wheat 

31 

33 

34 

44 

46 

38 

Barley 

11 

27 

34 

43 

45 

48 

Oats 

39 

30 

38 

41 

39 

35 

Fat cattle ... 

61 

49 

66 

54 

52 

49 

Fat sheep 

Fat pigs 

100 

72 

87 

75 

64 

75 

71 

43 

43 

34 

33 

35 

Dairy cows ... 

55 

— 

51 

48 

64 

63 . 

Store cattle ... 

29 

— 

35 

39 

41 

38 

Store sheep ... 
Store pigs ... 

92 

— 

91 ' 

89 

85 

84 

131 

— 

63 

5Q 

45 

42 

Eggs 

37 

86 

85 

75 

68 

48 

Ponitiy 

75 

77 

60 

52 

59 

70 

Milk 

70 

90 

87 

87 

71 

68 

Butter 

68 

68 

68 

71 

68 

51 

Cheese 

92 

71 

76 

72 

71 

71 

Potaiioes 

—28* 

91 

129 

170 

173 

154 

Hay 

40 

0 —1* 

* Decrease. 

—1* 

1 

0 


Although on the whole the general level of prices of agricul- 
tural produce is little different from that of April last year, there 
are several changes in individual items which are of interest. 
Potatoes in April last year sold at nearly 80 per cent, below 
pre-war rates and are now at about two-and-a-half times pre- 
war prices. Hay, on the other hand, has fallen to its pre-war 
level. These changes are directly attributable to fluctuations 
in supply, the 1923 potato crop in England and Wales being 
less than 70 per cent, of the previous year’s crop, while the 
hay crop was over 80 per cent, in excess of that of 1922. Apart 
from these commodities there is a general levelling up of 
prices. There is now no index number so high as the 100 per 
cent, excess over pre-war recorded for fat sheep last April, or 
the 92 per cent, for cheese; nor is there any commodity so cheap 
in comparison with pre-war as were wheat and barley in April 
of last year. The extreme range (potatoes and hay excepted) 
is now from 35 per cent, above pre-war, whi6h is the figure for 
oats and fat pigs, to 76 per cent., the figure for fat sheep. 
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The Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries has appointed a 
Committee to formulate, for the consideration of his department, 

The Testiu of ^ detailed scheme for individual tests of 
A ' If agricultural machinery as recommended by 

the Machinery Advisory Committee 

macmnery, ^^23 


in 


The scheme is to include : — 

(а) tlio general regulations governing the admission of machines 

and implements for testing; 

(б) the special regulations governing particular groups or classes 

of Ttiacliines and implements; 

(c) the forms of entry to be submitted to the Ministry; 

(d) the forms of certificates and reports to be issued by the 

Ministiy ; 

(e) the scale of fees to be charged, liaving regard to the necessity 

of making the scliemo, as far as possible, self-supporting. 
The following have been appointed; — 

Mr. W. E. Dalby, F.R.S., Professor of Engineering in the 
University of London; 

Mr. Thoinx^son fillose, of the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries ; 

Mr. F. S. Courtney, M.I.C.E., ( Consulting Engineer 

to the Boyal Agricultural Society of England; 

Mr Henry Deck ; 

Mr. Harry German; 

Mr. Harrison; 

Mr. B. J. Owen, M.Sc., M.Eng., Director of the Institute 
for Agricultural Engineering, Oxford; 

Mr. T. E. Stanton, C.B.E., D.Sc., F.R.S., of the National 
Physical Laboratory, Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Besearch. 

Professor Dalby has been appointed Chairman and Mr. P. 
Barker, of the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, Secretary 
of the Committee. 


The Committee is empowered to co-opt, for the purpose of 
inquiry into any particular class or classes of machine or imple- 
ment, or into any particular form of test, such person or 
persons whose knowledge may be of assistance. 


It will be of interest to dog-owners and the public generally 
to learn that two cases of rabies have recently (in April) been 
Babies in confirmed by the Ministry in imported 

Imported Dogs. prescribed 

. * quarantine on veterinary premises m 

accordance with the Ministry’s regulations. 

In one case the dog came from Egypt and the first 
symptoms appeared three day? after arrival at the quarantine 
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station. Prom inquiries made it was ascertaiaed that the dog 
had been used for hunting wild dogs and had been severely 
bitten about two months before the disease appeared. 

In the other case the dog came from India and the first 
symptoms did not appear until the dog had been three months 
in quarantine. Allowing for the period of the voyage, this dog 
must have been bitten, therefore, at least four months before 
rabies appeared. 

^ ^ ^ 


The Fream Memorial Prize, which is annually awarded by 
the Ministry to the candidate who obtains the highest marks 
The Fream examination for the National 

Memorial Prize Diploma in Agriculture, has been won this 
year by Mr. Eichard W. Thompson, a 
student of the Harper Adams Agricultural College. The value 
of the prize this year is about £7 10s., which is to be devoted 
to the purchase of books. 


The agreement of the Cheshire Committee, which was due 
to terminate at the end o-f April, has been extended up to 


Conciliation 
Committees in 
Agriculture. 


31st October. The rate for adult male 
workers is 82s. for a week of 54 hours, 
with all overtime employment payable at 
the rate of 9d. per hour. 


The Carnarvon Committee has decided that the existing 


agreement, with minor amendments, shall remain in force for 


the time being. Special class workers of 20 years and over 
living out receive 35s. for 61 hours per week (to include Sunday 
feeding and cleaning of stock), and those boarded and lodged 
on the farm, 33s. 6d. (including the value of board and lodging 
at the rate of 14s. for seven days, and 12s. for six days). The 
wages of other adult male workers are 80s. for a 50-hour week, 
and provision is made for the payment of harvest overtime at 
the rate pf 9d. per hour. 

The Denbigh and Flint agreement has been extended from 
30th April last to 30th November. The terms provide for the 
payment -of horsemen and stockmen at the rate of 38s. for 
61 hours, and of other adult, male workers at 27s. Id, for 
50 hours. A weekly half-holiday is recommended. 

What amounts to an extension of the last agreement has 
been made by the Merioneth and Montgomery Committee, and 
the rates arc to continue in operation until 81st October instead 
of 30th April, as previously. Stockmen are to receive 82s. for 


a guaranteed week of 60 houfe, i.e., an advance of Is., whereas 
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the rates for ordinary adult male workers are 80s. for 64 hours, 
as 'compared with the former 28s. for 52 hours. 

» * * . » » « 


Special Milk 
Designations. 


In the House of Commons on 7th May, Mrs. Wintringham 
.asked the Minister of Health whether the reports of his inspectors 
showed that the public can rely on the high 
hygienic quahty of the large quantities of 
milk described on sale as nursery, invalids, 
or guaranteed ; and, if not, whether he would consider how the 
public may be safeguai’ded in the matter? 

The Minister of Health (Mr. Wheatley) replied: " According 
to the information in my possession the answer to the first 
part of the question is ‘ No.’ I will consider what steps it may 
be practicable to take to safeguard the public in this matter, but 
in the meantime I think the consumer would be well advised 
not to place too much reliance on- descriptions and designations 
implying special hygienic qualities other than those authorised 
by the Milk (Special Designations) Order.” 

Mrs. Wintringham also asked whether the Minister of Health 
was aware that a large part of the milk sold as raw milk in our 
large cities has been pasteurised or otherwise treated by heat; 
and whether he was prepared to take steps to ensure that pur- 
chasers may know whether their milk has been so treated? 

Mr. Wheatley replied : “ Yes, Sir; and, while I am doubtfal 
whether it will prove practicable to take effective steps in the 
direction suggested, I will consider the hon. Member’s proposal. 
I am hopeful that the provisions of the Milk (Special Desigmi- 
tions) Order, 1928, as to the use of the term ‘ pasteurised ’ may 
contribute to the enlightenment of consumers and lead to the 
disuse of unapproved processes.” 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

The British Goat Society’s Year Book for. 1924 (Issued by the 
Hon. SeoTrtai'y, 5, Penohurch Street, E.0.3. Price Is. fid.) indicates that the 
Editor continues, with increasing success, to present a budget of infor- 
mation which is both useful and interesting. Doubtless the Year Book 
eventually reaches a much wider circle of readers than that of the 
Society’s members alone, since the articles are so comprehensiye as to 
provide almost sufficient material for an up-to-date text-book on the 
subject. The messages from the President, Lord Leverhuhne, and the 
late President, Lord Dewar, show that the principal officers of the 
Society take more than a passive interest in its work, which is 
apparently directed, more and more, to the improvement of the cot- 
tager’s goat, and the encouragement of ' goat-keeping as a means of 
supplying goats’ milk of the highest quality in the homes of the' poorer 
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people, at low cost. .The article on intensive goat-keeping for the 
, cottager should be of value to the many people who would like to kebp 
milch goats but who are under the erroneous impression that consider- 
able land for the animals to roam over is essential. The article on 
butter-making and cheese-making from goats’ milk should enable many 
goat-keepers economically to utilise their surplus milk in the flush 
season. The scientific side of goat-keeping has not been neglected, 
and an article on genetics by Dr. Crew and another on skin diseases 
by Mr. H. Stainton are included. 

Among the excellent photographs of goats is shown one of the Toggeii- 
burg stud goats imported in 1921, and two of }iis progeny. This 
successful importation is only one indication of the comprehensive 
policy adopted by the British Goat Society, which is now about to put 
into operation, with the approval and financial aid of the Ministry of 
Agriculture, a scheme for the provision of stud goats of good quality 
in Dngland and Wales, for the benefit of the poorer goat-keepers. 
Already a number of the Society’s members who breed high-class 
pedigree goats are members of the Ministry’s Milk Recording Societies, 
and thus obtain reliable records of the individual milk yields of their 
goats. The aims of the British Goat Society, its constitution and rules, 
are set out in the Year Book, which altogether forms a most valuable 
book of reference for goat-keepers. 

Profitable Poultry. — (E. Bostock Smith. London : The City and South 
London Printing and Publishing Co., Ltd. Price Is.) This small 
book contains a good account of the Heaselands Poultry Farm and 
much sound practical advice. The photographs are excellent and illus- 
trate not only the stock kept and the methods adopted at Heaselands, 
but incidentally depict some of the natural beauty of that district of 
Sussex. To those persons who are unfamiliar with modem, poultry 
farms and who are considering the possibility of engaging in the 
industry, this book presents much interesting material, both from the 
technical and business standpoint. The author introduces so many 
sound business maxims with his book that its readers will no doubt 
understand that he has practised what he preaches, and that at Hease- 
lands Poultry Farm efficient business methcds aie adopted. 

The working drawings of poultry houses which are included in the 
book constitute a most useful amplification of the photographs, and 
will .no doubt be much appreciated by those who prefer to build houses 
of the Heaselands type. 

Diseases of Glasshouse Plants.— (W. F. Bewley, D.Sc,, London : 
Ernest Benn, Limited, 1923, 208 pp., 12s. 6d. net.) The main , object 
of this book, as is stated in its preface, is to provide for growers of 
crops under glass an account of the fundamental principles on which 
the control of disease in such crops is based. The* book is intended to 
be of practical use to growers in the course of their business, and it 
may be stated that no one is more competent to write with knowledge 
and experience on this subject than the author, who is the well-known 
Director of the Experimental and Research Station 'of the Nursery and 
Market Garden Industries’ Development Society, Ltd., at Cheshunt, 
Herts. 

The first part of the book, which comprises the first two chapters, 
deals with the general conditions which govern cultivation under glass, 
and with the relation of these .conditions to plant hygiene and to the 
incidence of disease. It is shown*not only how maladjustment of such 
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envii'onnienLal factors as light, temperature, moisture, etc., may result 
directly in unliealthiness or disease in the crop in the absence of any 
specific organism, but also how these factors may play a most important 
part in deciding whether or not infection with a parasite may occur 
and, if so, to what degree its ravages may extend. Two illustrative 
examples may be refened to here. Cucumbeis grown in a house in 
which the soil temperature is low whilst that of the atmosphere is high 
are apt to wilt and die because the activity of the roots in the cool soiJ 
is not great enough to secure a supply of moisture sufficient to replace 
that transpired from the foliage. Again, in the case of tomatoe?, 
unless soil temperature is maintained at or about 29° 0, the wilt- 
producing fungus,* Fmarium lycopersici, does not succeed in infecting 
the routs. These diseases, therefore, can be controlled by proper atten- 
tion to tlie temperature factor. 

Three chapters follow in which diseases due to specific pathogenic 
fungi are dealt with, and recommendations for their tieatment are laid 
down. They are classified under the headings: (a) Root Diseases, 
(b) Wilt Diseases, and (c) Stem, Leaf and Fruit Diseases, and the 
principal hosts involved are the tomato, cucumber and melon, as well 
as the carnation, sweet pea and chrysantiieinuni. Space does not 
permit of detailed reference to individual diseases and the methods of 
conti‘o]ling them, but mention may l.e made of a valuable method 
of dealing with the “ damping off ** disease of seedlings. This consists 
in watering the soil with “ Cheshunt Compound,’^ which is prepare 1 
by intimately mixing copper sulphate and ammonium carbonate in 
•certain proportions and making a dilute solution of the resulting 
powder in water just before use. Although this treatment does not 
secure the recovery of seedlings already attacked, it does })revent the 
infection of further seedlings; and if applied to the soil after sowing 
and covering the seeds, it seenres immunity for the seedlings when they 
arise. 

In Chapter YI the more important diseases of glasshouse crops 
which are caused by bacteria are describ-'d. These include the 
cucumber wilt ” due to Bacillus tracheiphiluSy a foot-rot ’’ of the 
cucumber and melon due to B, carfdovorus, the angular leaf-spot ” 
of the cucumber, “ stripe ** disease of tomato, sweet pea, etc., and some 
others. Measures for control are also suggested. A good account of 
the so-called mosaic ” or virus diseases of the tomato and the 
cucumber is given and their infectious nature and mode of transmission 
explained. 

The concluding chapters of the book are concerned with general 
reflections and considerations on disease treatment. The importance of 
water and soil sterilization is pointed out and practical details in con- 
nection with the carrying out of these processes are supplied. Useful 
information on spraying and dusting with the more important fungi- 
cides is given, and the methods of cleansing glasshouses are briefly 
described. The possibilities of breeding, selection and hybridization 
in regard to the production of resistant varieties are alluded to, and 
instances of success in this field of work given. 

In an Appendix a list of diseases of the tomato is given, in which 
they are grouped according to whether they are common in England 
or only occasionally found here. There is added, in the form of a 
bibliography, a list of the original publications, which are referred to 
in the text. 
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The book is illustrated with ne irly fifty figuies, many of which take 
the form of well executed half-tone reproductions of photographs of 
typically diseased plants. 

As already stated, the book is primai-ily intended for the grower, 
and it is therefore not overburdened with technical mycological descrip- 
tions and details. Nevertheless, net only the grower, but also the 
plant pathologist, may profit by a study of its pages. 

Manuring of Market Garden Crops. — (Bernard Dyer, D.Sc., and 
F. W. E. Shrivel!. London: G. Street & Co., Ltd. Price Is. post 
free.) This is in the main a reprint of the volume published by Dr. 
Dyer and Mr. Sbrivell, giving the results they obtained in manuring* 
market garden crops on a poor clay loam soil at Hadlow, with the addi- 
tion of two further years* results. These experiments provide a useful 
guide to the market gardener who is fortunate enough to be able to 
maintain a reasonable supply of dung to his land, but, with the excep- 
tion of a few crops, are of little value where only very small supplies 
of dung are available. 

An interesting feature is the addition of tables shewing the re-ulti 
of glowing certain vegetable crops without manure on the plots which 
had previously been manured in different ways. In genetal, both the plots 
which had received heavy annual dressings of dung, and those which bad 
received light dressings of dung supplemented by fertilisers, gave two 
good crops — in the case of broccoli three — rather below the previous 
manured crops, and then fell off rapidly- Exceptionally beet, carrots 
and, possibly, parsnips, yielded as well in the fourth year as in the first, 
especially where .the annual dressing of nitrate of soda had been as 
heavy as 6 cwt. per acre. An inteiesting sidelight is thrown on the 
use of potash. In the case of such potash-loving crops as th3 roots men- 
tioned above, the residue of potash has proved beneficial where 2 cwt., 
or even 4 cwt., of nitrate of soda had been used, tut was of no value, 
or was even harmful, where 6 cwt. had been used in conjunction with 
other fertilisers and dung. The results make it abundantly clear that 
while mineral fertilisers do not impoverish the land so much as is 
commonly supposed, yet their use cannot profitably be continued, for 
most crops, in the absence of dung or, presumably, some humu^-forming 
equivalent. 

Plants Poisonous to Live Stock.— (Harold C. Long, Cambridge 
and London : Univp»*sity Pmss. Price 8s. 6d .1 This volume contains informa- 
tion on all flowering plants likely to prove poisonous to live stock on 
farms in the United Kingdom. The author states that as in the case 
of a previous volume, Common Weeds of the Farm and Garden, the 
preparation of this handbook was undertaken because of the great 
lack of readily available and reliable information on the subject in 
English scientific literature,** and, further, that an endeavour has 
been made to give a sound but brief statement as to the present in- 
formation on plants poisonous to live stock in the United Kingdom.** 
Symptoms, toxic principles and many references to the literature on 
the subject are given in the case of almost every plant covered. The 
text relating to a number of species has been much amended since 
the earlier edition was published in 1917. A bibliography contains 
267 numbered references. 

The Resources of the British Empire : Pood SuppliGs.“(Prof. 
J. R. Ainsworth-Davis, Part I: Crops and Emit. Part II: Meat, 
Eish and Dairy Produce. London: E. Benn, Ltd., 1924. 21s. each 
volume.) These two volumes, part of a series of twelve prepared by 
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the Federation of British. Industries, provide a valuable survey of the 
varied products derived from plants and animals. The principle 
adopted in the preparation of the series has been to combine informa- 
tion of j>ractical value to business men. A considerable portion of 
the matter is necessarily statistical, but the explanatory passages and 
general suinTnaries from the pen of so well known a writer as Professor 
Ahis-worth-Davis make the volumes worthy of attention by all who 
are interested in the production and distribution of food products. 

-3l^ ^ 

QUESTIONS IN PARLIAMENT. 

Land Drainage and Water Supply Schemes,— In reply to a ques- 
tion asked by Captain Terrell in the House of Commons on 6th May, 
as to whether the £100,000 promised towards land drainage and 
afforestation had been paid or promised, wholly or in part, the 
Minister of Agriculture, Mr. Noel Buxton, said that he presumed the • 
reference was to the extra £105,000 allocated by the present Govern- 
ment to unemployment relief works during the expiring winter season 
'Of 1923-24, of which £60,000 was earmarked for land drainage and 
water supply schemes in England and "Wales additional to the £260,000 
already voted for that purpose. Completed schemes or schemes still 
in operation are estimated to absorb nearly £276,000 of this amount, 
and but for bad weather the whole £310,000 would undoubtedly have 
been expended. 

Wages of Agricultural Workers.— In tlie House of Commons on 
the 12th May, Mr. Lambert asked the Minister of Agriculture if he 
would give particulars of the circumstances where an inspector of the 
Board found that two agricultural workers were working 68 hours and 
53 hours per week for a wage of 20s., and where one labourer was 
receiving 17s. per week? 

Mr. W. B, Smith, Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry* of 
Agriculture, replied that in one case the man was a farm worker and 
milker working 62 hours a week, including Sundays, and in the 
•second he was a general farm labourer working 62 hours per week. 
Both these men were able-bodied and married. No details were avail- 
able of the circumstances relating to the man who is receiving 17s. per 
week, as he was not among those interviewed personally by the 
Ministry’s inspector. 

Foot-and-Mouth Disease.— The position continues satisfactory, 
the numbers of outbreaks during the weeks ended 4th, 11th, and 
iSth'May being 9, 11 and 18 respectively, occurring in the following 


<50unties, viz. 
Beds. 

1 

Norfolk 

... 1 

Yorks. W.B. ... 

1 

Denbigh 

1 

Northumberland 6 

Yorks. N.B. 

2 

Lancs. 

2 

Notts. ... 

... 1 

Ayr 

2 

Leics. 

2 

Salop ... 

... 8 

Perth 

1 

Linos. Kest- 
even ... 

1 

Staffs. ... 
Warwick 

... 3 
... 4 

Kenfrew 

1 


Of these outbreaks, those at Oswestry on 2nd May, Stotfold, Beds., 
on 3rd May, Sheffield on 5th May, Willoughby, Bugby, on 8th May, 
and Ponteland, Northumberland, on 12th May, and Grantham, 
Kesteven, on 17th May, all necessitated the extension of the areas 
-under restrictions in the respective districts, whilst that at Amgask, 
Perth, which occurred on the 13th May, occurred on premises on which 
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an outbreak had previously been dealt with by isolation. In this case 
the last arrival on the premises had recovered from the disease on 
7th December, and restrictions were withdrawn on 14th March, The 
animal now affected did not take the disease on the previous occasion. 

The number of outbieaks from the commencement of the outbreak 
on 27th August to 18th May is 3,087, involving the slaughter of 103,923 
cattle, 43,678 sheep, 47,986 pigs and 128 goats, and the payment of 
approximately £3,292,000 in compensation. 

Leaflets issued by the Ministry.— Since the date of the list 
given on pages 205-206 of the May issue of the Journal, the following 
leaflets have been issued: — 

Revised, No. 112. — ^Weeds and their Suppression. 

No. 202. — The Frit Fly. 

No. 266. — ^Rabbit Keeping. 

Be-written, No. 31. — ^The Onion Fly. 

French Colonial Exhibition at Strasbourg.— An industrial and 
agricultural exhibition will open at Strasbourg on 1st July next. The main 
■object of the exhibition is to display the products that the French colonies can 
supply to the mother country, and those that home industiy and commerce 
can furnish for export in return. Another section will contain a special 
exhibit of the products of Alsace and Lorraine. 

The agricultural classes will contain exhibits of agricultural, horticultural 
and forest produce of France and the French colonies, comprising food 
products, tropical produce such as coffee, cocoa, etc., raw materials for 
manufacture such as rubber and cotton, machinery and equipment 
♦ * « » , « 


ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY. 

[Headers of the JoxjenaIj who are not aware that certain books and 
agricultural periodicals may be borrowed from the Ministry’s Library 
should write to the Ministry for particulars and conditions of loan.] 

Field Crops. 

University College of North Varieties of Oats, 1923. (11 pp.) 

Bangor. 1924. [63.314.] f 

University College of North Wales* — ^Experiments with 'Potatoes. 1919'' 
1923. (16 pp.) Bangor, 1924. [63.61^] 

Welsh Plant Breeding Station. — Series H, No. 2 : — The Artificial 
Hybridisation of Grasses, T. J* Jenkin. (18 pp.) Aberystwyth ; Uni- 
versity College of Wales, 1924, 3s. 6d. [68.83; 63.1962,] 

Kentucky Agricultural Katperiment Station. — Circular 29 Self-Fertility 
in Bed Clover : A Heport of Progress on an attempt to secure Self- 
Fertile Lines in this Crop. (20 pp.) Lexingtoij, 1922. [63.33(6).] 
Horticulture and Fruit Growing. 

Maoself, A. J. — Grass for Ornamental LaWna and all purposes of Sports 
and Gaines. (204 pp.) London : Cecil Palmer, 1924, 16s. net. 
[68.63(02).] 

Bowles, W. F. — Greenhouses : How to Make 
(124 pp.) London : C. A, Pearson, Ltd., 

[69 : 63.5-19,] 

Udale, J.^The Handy Book of Pruning, Grafting and Budding. Sixth 
Edition. (146 pp.) London : Simpkin, MarshjSl, Hamilton, Kent d; 
Co., Ltd., 1924, 2s. net. [63.41-196.] 

Michigan Agricultural Experiment Station. Bulletin 127 • 

Nitrogen-Carrying Fertilizers and the Bearing Habits of Mature Apple 
Trees. (32 pp.) East Lansing, 1924. [63.41(a).] 

Plant Pests and Diseases. 

InUrnational Conference of Phytopathology and Economic Entomology, 
Holland, 1928. — ^Heport. (290 pp. and 16 plates.) Wageningen : 

T, A. C, Schoevers, Committee of Management. [63.2(02).] 


and Manage* Thom. 
1924, Is. 6d. net. 
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Katisaa Ayrioultuml Experiment Station. — Bulletin 231 : — Potato DiseaseB 
Clouli'ol in Kansas. l46 x)p.) Maniiatfcan, 1924. [03.24-33.3 

U.S. Department of Agriculture. — L-amiers’ Bulletin 1307 :~Control of 
Potato 'J’uIkt Diseases. (37 pp.) Wa.shington, J924. [63.24-33.] 

Live Stock. 

Lanca>‘hire County Council, Education Committee, Agricultural Depart^ 
ment. — farmers’ Bulletin 39 Eoport on Pig-Peedmg Trials, 1920-23. 
' (2b pp.) Preston, 1924, Is. [(33.04 : (j43.] 

Tod, M'. ilf.— Hints on Feeding: A Practical Book on the Feeding of 
Livestock for the Farmer, Dairyman and X-*ig-Koeper. Becond Bditiou. 
(300 pp.) London : Macdonald & Martin, 1924, 7s. Gd. [03.6043(02).] 
Veterinary Science. 

Long, H. C^--- Plants Poiaonous to Live Stock. Second Edition Bevised. 
•(120 |)p.) Cambridge : University Press, 1924 , 8s. 6d. net. [619(02) : 
(i3.266(02).] 

Bees. 

U.S> Department of Agriculture. — Department Bulletin 1222 : — Growth 
and Feeding of Honey-bee Larvse. 137 pp.) Washington, 1924. 
[63.81.] 

Engineering. 

Kranidi, F. N. G. — ^Farm Equipment ior Mechanical Power. (420 pp.) 

Now York and London : Macrnillan Co., 1923, 12s. 6d. net. [63.17(02).] 
Crabbe, E.— The Handy Man on the Holding. (125 pp.) London : C. A. 
Pearson, Ltd., 1924, Is. 6d. net. [02(02) 69(02).] 

Economics. 

Ainsworth-Davis, J* B . — Food Supplies. Part I : Crops and Fruit. 
Part il : Meat, Fish, and Dairy Produce. [The Resources of the 
Em/inre Series.) London ; Ernest Benn, Ltd., 1924, 21s. net each 
volume. [31 ; 338.9.] 

Independent Labour Party. — A Socialist Policy for Agriculture. (32 pp.) 
London : I. L. P. Info-rmalion Committee, 1924, 6a. [338.98.] 

41 ir 4K- # # 

SELECTED CONTENTS OF 
PERIODICALS. 

Agriculture, General and Miscellaneous. 

The Liming of Land, J, Augustus Voelcker (Jour. Farmers* Club, March, 
1924, pp. 19-88). [63.15.] 

Tar, Smoke, and Coal Gas as Factors inimical to Vegetation, J. H. 
Priestley. (Science Progress, XVITC (1924), No. 72, pp. 587-598.) 
[614.7.] 

Field Crops. 

Modern Wheats, B. H. Biffen. (Jour. Farmers* Club, 1924, Part I, 
pp. 1-18.) [63.311.] 

Methods now in Use in Cereal Breeding and Testing at the Cornell 
Agricultural Experiment Station, B. H. Love and W. T. Graig. (Joilr. 
Amer. Soo. Agron., XVI (1924), 2, pp. 109-127.) [63.195; 68.31.] 

Investigations on Yield in the (lereals, I, Part IT (oontinued), F* L. 
Engledow and S. M. Wadham. (Jour. Agr. Sci., XIV, 2, April, 1924, 
pp. 287-324.) [63.81.] » * f . 

, Fietd Experiments in Electro-Culture, V, H. Blackman, (Jour. Agr. 

Sci., XIV, 2, April, 1924, pp. 240-267.) [587.] 

Pot Culture Experiments with an Electric Discharge, F. B. Blackman 
and A, T. Legg. (Jour. Agr. Sci., XIV, 2, Aprfl, 1924, pp. 268-286.) 

Live Stock, 

Iron Deficiency in Pigs, J. ,P. McGowan and A. Griohion. (Biochem. 

Jour., XVin (1924), 1, pp. 265-272.) [612.394.] 

Praktische Futterungsversuche mit Schweinen fiber die Wirkong von 
Fisohmel im Vergleiche zu anderen eiweissreichen Futtermitteln, 

. J. Landis.,.. (Landw. Jahrb. Schweiz, 1923, eft 5, pp. 595-644.) 
[63.64 : 043.] 

Economics, . " 

Agricultural Production in .Denrqark, B. Faber. (Jour. Boy. Stat. Soc., 
; Man., 1924, pp. 22-75.) [63(489); 31(489).] 
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Thbs Agrieiiltaral Tribunal consisting of Professor W. G. S. 
Adams, Sir William Asiiley and Professor D. H. MacGregor, 
with Mr. 0. S. Orwin as Agricultural 
Assessor, and Mr.’ D. B. Toye as Secretary, 
has issued its Final Eeport.* The terms 
of reference to the • Tribunal were ds 
follows : — 

“ To inquire into the methods which have been adopted' in 
other countries daring the last fifty years to increase the pros- 
perity of agriculture and to secure the fullest possible use of the 
land for the production of food and the employment of labour at 
a living wage, and to advise as to the methods by which those 
results can be achieved in this country.” 


Agricultural 
Tribunal of 
Investigation — 
Final Keport. 


Interim reports were issued on 29th Mai-ch, 1923, and 10th 
November, 1923, respectively. The Final Keport comprises two 
separate reports, the one by Professor Adams and Sir William 
Ashley, and the other by Professor MacGregor. The Tribunal 
point put in their covering letter that while' on some matters 
the tvfo Reports represent different points of view, they should 
also be regarded largely as supplementary one to the other, each 
Report treating certain aspects of the problem more fully than 
the other. 

The report by Professor Adams and Sir William Ashley,- in 
comparing British with Foreign agriculture, draws attention to 
the remarkable decline which has taken place in this country in 

* Obtainable from H.M. Stationery Office, Kingaway, W.G. (Juid. 2145 : 
price 5s. 
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the last fifty years in cereal crops and in roots. In foreign 
countries there has been on the whole an increase in the arable 
areas ; at least it has been maintained. With regard to employ- 
ment in apiculture, there has been a relative decline in agricul- 
tural employment in all countries and in Great Britain the 
absolute decline has been greater than in other European 
countries. The wages of agricultural labour in Great Britain 
were before the War, and still are, higher than in nrost Euro- 
pean countries. The Members of the Triburral do not eorrsider, 
however, that the better position of the agricultural worker in 
this country is any argument against the re-establishment of 
Wages Boards ; in fact they state that it is only by increasing the 
wages of agricultural labourers and improving their housing 
conditions that it will be possible to stop the rural migration, 
whether to the towns or to the Colonies. They therefore recom- 
mend that District Wages Committees should be instituted on the 
lines recommended in the First Interim Eeport, and that con- 
sideration should be given to the possibility of making special 
grants in aid of the housing of agricultural workers. 

.With regard to tenure, it is suggested that the Government 
should irrstitute an inquiry into the possibility of the extension 
of the “ Evesham Custom ” to all agricultural tenancies. 

The Report observes that nothing stands out more markedly in 
a comparison of British and foreign agriculture than the back- 
wardness of co-operation in this country. It is true that in 
distant countries relying on export to foreign markets a special 
incentive is upon the farmer to co-operate, but this wiU not 
account for the backwardness of England. It recommends that 
the Government should continue to provide funds for propaganda 

in aid of co-operation. 

* 

With respect to credit, it is suggested that Farm • Loan 
Boai'ds should be estabiishedj enjoying defined autonomy up to 
prescribed financial limits and tliat these Boards should be the 
authority responsible for assistance to co-operative societies 
within their district. The Eeport .states that the Tribunal are 
satisfied that the time has come for a fresh and large effort to be 
made to extend small holdings, and Professor Macgregor, in his 
Eeport, indicates a scheme which might now be put into operation. 

Other recommendations cover agricultural education and 
research (for which it is suggested that more funds should be 
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made available), co-operative insurance, administrative organisa- 
tion and the Councils of Agiieulture, and experiments in arable 
stock farming. 

Finally, the Adams-Ashley Eepoit observes that under Free 
Trade Gi'eat Britain can only maintain its arable area by going 
over to arable stock farming, and this, under present conditions, 
English farmers have no pecuniary inducement to do, as they 
can make farming pay by laying .down their land to grass. It is 
recommended, therefore, that the Government should undertake 
experiments on a large scale to demonstrate whether arable stock 
farming in this country can be a financial success. 

The report by Professor MacGregor observes that there is no 
ground for depreciation of British agriculture as a whole, in 
view especially of the great development of our manufactures. 
British agriculture does not suffer by an international compari- 
son of existing ef&ciencies with respect to either (a) the actual 
produce of the soil, or (b) the level of wages paid. The funda- 
mental difierenee between British and foreign agriculture is not 
the efficiency but the size of this industry in relation to all 
Industrie's. Eines of agricultural policy which might be pursued 
are then indicated. 

The luaintenance of arable cultivation will increase the 
opportumty of employment in agriculture, but its expense could 
not be'justified on this ground alone, but only by exigencies of 
defence. ■ If the Government is not advised that there is an 
exigency which justifies a heavy annual charge in favour of 
arable farming the whole argument disappears. 

■The experience of European countries with a national economy 
similar to our own, shows the difficulty of maintaining agricul- 
tural employment even where strong measures of protection are 
added on to a system of high organisation. Is the possi- 
bility of a decline to a million men and between 30 and 
40 per cent, of arable land already so serious that the 
gradient should be lessened now at .the cost of a battleship per 
annum? Or is a home agriculture of this size and form, in 
relation to our shipping and colonial assets, an adequate basis to 
work from? If no present urgency is pressed on the Govern- 
ment by its military advisers, then alternatively either 12 million 
acres of arable, or a miUion men over 15 employed, might, it is 
suggested, be taken by agreement of parties as a definite occasion 
for consideration of the defence problem involved. 

A 2 
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Conference of 
County 
Agricultural 
Organisers at 
Cambridge. 


At the present time a very considerable sum of the tax- 
payers’ money is spent annually on the prosecution of research 
in many branches of agriculture and agri- 
cultural science. It is generally admitted 
that this research has resulted in many 
important additions to knowledge which, 
however, do not find their way into general 
agricultural practice as quickly as is 
desirable. It is indeed contended with some justice that the 
chief defect in our present system is the insuflEiciency of the 
connecting links between the research worker and the practical 
farmer. 

On the suggestion of the Directors of the Cambridge 
University Animal Nutrition Eesearoh Institute it has been 
decided to make an attempt to forge another linlc by holding 
in Cambridge during the week beginning on 21st. July next a 
Conference of County Organisers and possibly others interested 
in the rationing of animals. Each day of the Conference a 
discussion will be initiated on one of the bi’anclies of animal 
feeding by eitmeone who has carried out research on the 
subject. It is hoped that the various subjects will be 
thoroughly debated in the light of recent research work and 
that the debate may result in arrangements being made for the 
carrying out of joint demonstrations at several widely scattered 
centres with the object of testing in practice the views pro- 
pounded by research workers. It is thought that a Conference 
conducted in this way may do much to spread the results 
of recent research in nutrition to live-stock owners through the 
proper channel^ — ^the County Organisers. 

The programme of the Conference is not yet complete, but 
it is hoped that Professor T. B. Wood will introduce the 
subject of the basis of rationing : that Mr. James Mackintosh, 
of Beading, will open a discussion on rationing milch cows: 
that Dr. P. H. A. Marshall, of Cambridge, will speak on 
causes of sterility in farm animals : that Dr. J. B. Orr, Director 
of the Eowett Research Institute, Aberdeen, will give an 
account of his work on the mineral requirements of animals : 
and that Dr. C. Crovdiher, of the Harper Adams College, will 
deal with the feeding of young pigs. Arrangements for the 
Conference are in the hands of Professor Wood, School of 
Agriculture, Cambridge, Director of the Animal Nutrition 
Research Institute. 
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The Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries has appointed a 
Standing Committee to advise as to the administration of any 
'committee on monies that may be made available 

Asricultural assistance of Agricultural Co-opera- 

Co oneration “ Credit. The Committee is consti- 

and 

The Et. Hon. F, D. Acland, M.P., 
Mr. A. W. Ashby, Mr. G. W. Brooks, Alderman Mervyn T. 
Davies, Sir Basil Mayhew, K.B.E., and Mir. T. H. Eyland. 
Mr. 6. M. Gillett, M.P., has been appointed Chairman and 
Mr. B. W. Phillips, of the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, 
Secretary to the Committee. 


The Wari) Disease of Potatoes Order of 1928 has now been 
in force for over twelve months, and while this period is 
Moyement of obviously too short to enable any definite 

Potatoes from °Pi“on to be expressed as to the efficacy 

Wart Order in preventing the ^read of 

Infected Areas. disease, there is every reason to believe 
that its object has been appreciated 
generally by potato growers throughout the country, with the 
result that the requirements of ’the Order have in most cases 
been carefully observed. 

It appears desirable, however, at this stage to emphasize 
the pariicular clause which provides that no potatoes grown 
m an infected area may be' moved or consigned to any place 
in England and Wales which is not in an infected area. This 
clause applies to all classes of potatoes whether first or second 
early and whether intended for seed or for consumption. The 
only exception is that of ware potatoes of approved immune 
varieties, and these must be accompanied by a statement, to 
the effect that they are of an approved immune variety and 
that they were grown in an infected area. 

Infringemenfs of this Article of the Order have been 
hiown to occur, and in two cases the Ministry has recently 
instituted legal proceedings which have resulted in the con- 
viction of the defendants, with fines and costs in each case. 

The question was recently raised as to whether any exception 
to this rule could be made m order to allow first early varieties 
grown in the infected area in. South Lancashire to be sent 
for consumption to large towns in Northern Lancashire and 
the West Biding of Yorkshire. The matter w.as referred to 
the Ministry’s Potato Advisory Oomroittee, composed of repre- 
sentatives of all the various branches of the potato industry, 
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ol 'Agricultural 
Produce and 
Requirements in 
. 192^-1924. 


who were unanimous in recommending that no exceptions 
should be made, and that the Order as it stands should be 
rigorously enforced. 

, # * ^ ^ . 

. The Ministry’s aimual report on the prices and supplies of 
.agricultural produce and i-equirements is now in the press, and 
will be issued almost at once. 

Prices and Supp les report reviews the price movements 

of the different commodities during 1928 
and compares prices over a series of years. 
This review shows that, altliough as regards 
some classes of agricultural produce there 
were sharp increases and with others appreciable reductions in 
prices during the past year,, on the averagg the rapid decline 
which was such a serious feature of 1921 and less markedly of 
1922 has in the main given place to a gradual and fluctuating 
movement, which, though still showing some tendency down- 
ward, .appears to have lost its momentum. The report compares 
the increase over pre-war in the prices of agricultural produce 
with the inerbases in the casp of fa,rmers’ requirements, such as 
feeding stuffs, fertihsers, and seeds, and it is found that, as com- 
pared with pre-war, the prices of these commodities have been 
relatively lower duiing the past year than those of agricultural 
produce. Changes in wages since 1914 are also reviewed. The 
various index numbers of prices of agricultural produce, of agri- 
cultural requirements, and of rates of wages, indicate that the 
farmer daring the 7 months September, 1923, to March, 1924, 
and to some extent during the 18 months ending March, 192J, 
has had a measure of stability in his industry which compares 
very favourably with the period 1921-22. 

Owing to the change in the statistics of imports and exports 
wkich took effect on 1st April, 1923, as a result of the taldng 
over as from that date by the Authorities of the Irish Freo State 
of the adminisfration of the Customs in Southern Ireland, it has 
not been possible to give in detail a comparison of the home 
prodtiction and impoi-ts of the different agricultural products in 
1923. The information which is available is given and, 
wherever possible, comparisons are made with previous years. 

• The report also contains a review of the position as regards 
the provision at markets of facilities for the weighing of live- 
stock, and of the extent to which weighing is undertaken. 

The report, wliic'h forms Part m of the Agricultiural Statistics, 
1923, is published by H.M. Stationery OE6.ee, and may be pur- 
chased through any bookseller, price Is., or direct from H.M. 
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Stationery Oifice, Imperial House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2, 
price Is. Id., post free. 

» • * • ♦ • 


It has been reported to the Ministry that potato blight has 
made an early appearance amongst crops, and immediate spray- 
« • « X 1 . ina with Bordeaux or Burgundy mixture is 

Spra;^g o a oes jf j^eavy rain washes the spray 

against B g t. leaves the operation should be 

repeated at once. Pull directions for spraying are contained in 
Leaflet No. 23, which can be obtained from the Ministry, 10, 
Whitehall Place, London, S.W.l'. 


. * 


Aetbb falling by 8 points between January and April the 
index number representing prices of agricultural produce rose 

Agricultural ® general average 

TTiimhAi' prices over the whole month showing 

annex aumoer. 

the corresponding month in the years 1911 to 1918. In May, 
1923, prices were 54 per cent, above pre-war; thus the general 
price level is now slightly higher than a year ago, but the 
.difference between the two years remains very slight. 

In the following table are shown the percentage excesses 
over pre-war prices each month since January, 1920 : — 


Peecbutaoe Inoeeasb compaked with the average op the cohrespondikg 
' Month in 1911-13. 


Month. 

1920. 

1921. 

1922. 

1923. 

1924. 

January ... 

'200 

183 

75 

68 

61 

February ... 

195 

167 

79 

63 

61 

March 

189 

150 

77 

59 

57 

April 

202 

149 

70 

64 

53 

May 

180 

119 

71 

54 

56 

June 

175 

112 

68 

61 



July 

186 

112 

72 

, 63 



August 

193 

131 

67 

54 



September 

202 

116 

57 

66 



October ... 

194 

86 

59 

61 


November 

193 

79 

62 

53 

— 

December 

184 

76 

59 

56 . 

— 


Both wheat and .oats realised higher prices in May .than in 
April, but as a substantial advance was recorded between April 
and May in the basic years 1911 to 1913, the index number- for 
wheat remains unchanged, while oats, which were only slightly 
dearer 'in May than in April, show a fall of 6 points. Barley 
was slightly cheaper on the month, and the index number for 
May is 2 pdints lower than that for April. Barley remains, 
however, decidedly the dearest of the three main cereals in 
comparison 'with pre-war prices. 
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Potatoes rose sharply between mid- April and mid-May, and 
although during the latter half of May a fall occurred, the 
average over the whole of the month, £14 5s.’ per ton, was 
£2 16s. per ton higher than in April, while the index number 
shows a rise of no less than 65 points on the month. In May 
last year potatoes wei’e making only 72 per cent, of their 
pre-war value; thus, prices during' the past month have been 
some four and a half times those realised last year. 

Hay has again increased in price to a slight extent, and 
since the normal course of prices at this season is slightly 
do-wnward, the index number shows an appreciable advance. 
At the same time, prices are only very slightly above pre-war. 

Pat cattle were rather dearer in May than in April, and as 
the advance was sharper than usually occurs at this season, 
the index number shows a slight recovery from the decline 
which had continued without previous interruption since the 
beginning of the year. Fat sheep are unchanged in price on the 
month, but the index number shows a substantial advance 
owing to a fall in the average price between April and May 
in the basic years. Pat pigs, especially porkers, have again 
fallen in price, and the index number has declined 3 points on 
the month. 

Store stock prices have followed much the same course as 
fat stock, cattle and sheep advancing and pigs dechning. As 
more markets are released from the restrictions imposed by the 
outbreaks of foot-and-mouth disease, the average prices on 
which the index numbers for store stodr are based become 
more representative of the trade of the whole country, but 
many markets are still closed and the figures relating to store 
stock should therefore be accepted with caution. 

Poultry shows a further advance, but eggs, although a shade 
, dearer, have risen by less than is usual at this season, and 
the index number is consequently lower by 8 points. 

There was a slight reduction between April and May 
in the price paid to farmers for milk delivered to some northern 
and midland towns, and the average over all is now Hid.; 
the index number has fallen correspondingly. May milk prices 
being 60 per cent, above pre-war. Butter has also fallen con- 
siderably, and in spite of a normal seasonal fall, the index 
number has dropped 11 points, making a total fall of 81 points 
since February. Cheese, on the other hand, maintains its 
value, and the monthly average has remained practically 
unchanged throughout the year up to the present. 
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Index numbers of different commodities during recent 
months and in May, 1928, are shown below : 

PBROBOTASE INOEEASB as C30MPAEED WITH THE AVEEAffB PbIOES KTJLING IN 
THE CORRESPONDING MONTHS OF 1911-13. 

1923. 1924. 


Commodity. 

May. 


Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

Ma3»-. 

Wheat 

37 

34 

'44 

46 

38 

38 

Barley 

16 

34 . 

43 

46 

48 

46 

Oats 

42 

38 

41 

39 '• 

35 

30 

Fat cattle 

53 

66 

54 

52 

49 

51 

Fat sheep 

103 

87 

75 

64 

75 

87 

Fat pigs 

72 

43 

34 

33 • 

35 

32 

Dairy cows ... 

60 

61 

48 

64 

63 

58 

Store cattle ... 

33 

35 

39 

41 

38 

42 

Store sheep ... 

98 

91 

89 

85 

84 

96 

Store pigs ... ’ 

126 

63 

50 

46 

42 

36 

Eggs 

43 

85 

75 

68 ■ 

48 

40 

Poultiy 

77 

60 

52 

69 

70 

87 

Milk 

63 

87 

87 

71 

58 

50 

Butter 

40 

68 

71 

63 

51 

40 

Cheese 

42 

76 

72 

71 

71 

77 

Potatoes 

—28* 

129 

170 

173 

154 

219 

Hay 

41 

—1* 

—1* 

1 

0 

4 


* Decrease. 


It is of interest to note that the rise of 8 points this month 
is due to the abrupt rise in potato prices. Were it not for 
this rise, the general index number would have been un- 
changed on the month, or even fractionally lower. 
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The agreement of the Cumberland and Westmorland Com- 
mittee, which was due to expire on 7th June,, has been 
Conciliation extended to 11th November. The terms 
Committees for the payment of skilled male 

in AariMiltiiTP Workers at the rate of 37s. for customary 
hours (about 63 per week), and of other 
adult male workers at 80s.. for a week of 54 hours in summer 
and *48 in winter. 

The Lancashire Committee’s agreement has been extended 
to 81st October. The rates axe ’.—Southern Area: Special 
class workers, 86s. for customary hours; other workers, 
82s. 6d. Northern Area: Special class workers, 87s. 6d. for 
customary hours; other workers, 86s. Eastern Area: Special 
class workers, 40s. for customary hours. 
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COUNTY AGRICULTURAL 
COMMITTEES AND AGRICULTURAL 
DEVELOPMENT. 

The Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries, the Et. Hon. Noel 
Buxton, M.P., has had under consideration the question 
whether the Agricultural Committees of the County Councils 
might not with advantage play a larger part in the agricul- 
tural development of the country than has hitherto ' been the 
case. 

The Agricultural Committees were established by the Ministry 
of Agriculture and Fisheries Act, 1919, on the. recommendation 
of Lord Selborne’s Committee on Agricultural Policy, to 
administer the powers of control of cultivation which were ■ con- 
tained in the Com Production Acts, and to co-ordinate all the 
agricultural work for which the County Councils were responsible, 
such as the provision of small holdings, the local administration 
Af the Diseases of Animals Acts, and, if the County Council so 
decided, the responsibility for agricultural education. The Com- 
mittees were also made the constitiient bodies for the appoint- 
ment of a majority of the Councils of Agriculture for England 
and for Wales. 

Soon after the Agricultural Committees were first established 
an important part of the duties for which- they were responsible 
came to an end by the repeal of the Corn Production Acts, and 
this has undoubtedly had a detrimental effect on the interests and 
activities of the Committees, so much so that representations have 
been made to the Ministry from several counties that in the 
altered circumstances the Agricultural Committees cannot be of 
any practical use and should be abolished. 

This proposal, however, appears to the Minister to ignore 
one of the main reasons for the establishment of these Com- 
. mittees in a country which is so predominantly industrial as ours. 
No means should be neglected which may enlist the interest of 
the general population in agricultural problems and difficulties; 
one way of attaining this end is to associate agriculture with 
the sphere of local government and to set up an authority in 
each county on which agriculturists, in conjunction with members 
of other industries, can work together to promote agricultural 
development in the interests of the whole comniunity. It would 
have been, and would now be, a great mistake if the recognised 
organisation of local government did not include a regularly con- 
stituted body competent .and empowered to speak for agriculture 
in each county. 
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That consideration still holds good and justifies the main- 
tenance of the Agricultural Oommittees. Their abolition would, 
in the Minister’s view, be a retrograde step. The right course 
is to consider how they can be made of more service both to 
the industry of agriculture and to the nation as a whole. The 
fact that the compulsory powers for the control of farming, which 
were the subject of acute political controversy, have been repealed 
should make it more rather than less possible for the Committees 
to do useful work unaffected by party spirit or political bias. 
The position is that instead of the Committees being the. police- 
men of agriculture, they must rely on the arts of persuasion, 
education and example. 

“By these means it appears to the Minister that there is 
much useful work to be done. The varying conditions in different 
parts of the country require that the methods to be adopted 
should also vary, but the Minister hopes that the members of 
each Committee will regard themselves as. collectively and 
individually responsible for agricultural development in their 
area, and will consider seriously and systematically what, action 
they can take to promote it. 

It is clear that no drastic measures which would arouse 
acute political controversy are p-acticable, and accordingly agri- 
culture must aim at the improvement both of men and of methods 
and the avoidance of waste if success is to be attained. Por 
these purposes education in the broadest sense of the word will, 
be the most effective agent. In counties where agricultural 
education is controlled by the Agricultural Committee, the task 
of making the best use of the existing educational facilities and 
of developing them where possible is one to which the Com- 
mittees should bend their best efforts. A sound foundation of 
agricultural education has been established, but much more use 
might be made of it by all classes of agriculturists. The expendi- 
ture on it is therefore much less fruitful than it ought to be. 
How many farmers avail themselves sufficiently of the. practical 
advice and assistance that they can obtain from the County 
Agricultural Organiser, from the Horticultural, Dairy or Poultry 
Officers, or from the Agricultural Colleges or the Advisory 
Officers attached to them? Again, Ijow small in comparison with 
the total are the numbers of those who have even once paid a 
visit to one of the great Eesearch Institutions, and how few 
there are comparatively who are taking full educational advantage 
of the valuable schemes for the improvement of livestock. The 
Ministry endeavours to make known these and other educational 



facilities by leaflets and by its Journal-, but members of Agricul- 
tural Committees responsible for agricultural education might 
wen consider whether they could not do more both collectively 
and individually to spread this knowledge. In particular, 
members of Agricultural Committees have a special responsibility 
for the statutory small holders and allotment holders who have 
been established under the SmaU Holdings and Allotment Acts. 
It is speciaDy desirable in their case to see that aU possible 
assistance is given to them by the Organisers and Instructors 
on the Coiinty Agricultural Staff, and it is suggested that the 
Small Holdings Sub-Committee should give special consideration 
to this question in consultation with the Committee responsible 
for agricultural education. 

It would be of enormous assistance if every Agricultura,! Com- 
mittee would do its utmost (as an ofi&cial body where it controls 
agricultural education, as individuals where agricultural education 
is administered by another Committee) to bring home to every 
farmer in its counly the opportunity and facflities provided 
through the County Staffs and Agricultural Colleges and the 
Besearch Institutions. 

Another direction in which the Minister is of opinion that 
Agricultural Committees can render valuable service is by the 
promotion and encouragement of sound schemes for the improve- 
ment of the facilities for marketing agricultural produce, whether 
by co-operative organisation, by transport developments, or by 
other means. The Ministry proposes to appoint a small staff to 
investigate marketing problems on the lines recommended by 
the Linlithgow Committee, and it is hoped that their work will 
be of considerable assistance in determining the directions in 
which reforms may be accomplished and better organisation 
secured.- It is of the first importance, however, to obtain the 
co-operation of farmers themselves in attacking these problems, 
and the Agricult^al Committees can do much by ventilating 
the subject and arousing interest in it. 

The Minister believes also that there would be great advan- 
tage in a systematic effort to popularise and standardise British 
agricultural produce. Experience, shows that home produce is 
usually preferred by the industrial population who are prepated 
in many instances to pay higher prices for British than for 
imported produce if they can rely upon obtaining it in uniform 
grades and of first-rate quality. Much might be done in this 
direction if arrangements could be made for organised bodies of 
farmers or smallholders to undertake to supply the needs of 
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organised bodies of consumers, sueh as the Industrial Co-opera- 
tive Societies. 

The influence of the Committee should also have a con- 
siderable effect in raising the general standard of farming and 
creating a sound pubhc opinion as to the responsibilities -which 
the occupation of land entails. It cannot be denied that there is 
a gro-wing tendency among certain sections of the industrial 
population to criticise adversely the manner in which some of 
the land of the country is being farmed, and the lack of business 
organisation in the industry. While such criticism is not in- 
frequently ill-formed and made with insuflBcient recognition of 
the farmer’s difficulties, it is a healthy sign that the towns should 
take an increasing interest in agricultural problenM, and it 
makes it all the' more important that aU reasonable grounds for 
criticism should be remo'ved in order that the danger of hasty 
or un-wise action in the direction of control may be avoided. 
Committees might therefore undertake a survey of the agricul- 
tural conditions of their county, and make it their business to 
use wherever necessary the powers they possess to deal with 
injurious weeds under the Schedule to the Corn Production Acts 
(Eepeal) Act, 1921, and also their power to grant on the applica- 
tion of a landlord a certificate under Section 12 of the Agricul- 
tural Holdings Act, 1928, in cases where tenants are not 
cultivating then- holdings according to the rules of good 
husbandry. . 

On the other, hand, it is undeniable that the best farmers in 
this country are unsurpassed in any part of the world, and it 
is desirable that publicity should be givOn to specially successful 
enterprises of the most progjfcsive and up-to-date farmers in 
their area, It would be a ^ts^l piece of work if the Agricultural 
Committee — either by them^lves or, where necessary, in co- 
operation with the Education Committee-^c<Suld arrange with 
such farmers for periodical -viats to their farm, not oply by other 
farmers and smallholders, but also by representatives of urban 
industries. 

Enough has been said to indicate in general terms some of 
the directions in which the Minister thinks that the Agricultural 
Committees can play a more active part in rural developments. 
The important thing in the Minister’s view is that the Com- 
mittees themselves should consider what methods are beat 
adapted to their o-wh localities, and* should make suggestions 
as to the manner in which they can, most profitably advance the- 
cause of agricultural development. 
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The Minister has secured the provision of additional ‘funds 
which should be sufficient to meet any additional expenses which 
may be incurred by Committees in the current financial year. 

Note , — A circular letter in the above sense was addressed by 
the Ministry to Local Authorities- in England and Wales on 
Sth June. 

IK « * 4 * * ♦ 

MACHINERY ON THE FARM. 

H. G. EiohabdsoNj M.A., B.Sc., 

Ministry of Agriculture. 

T2ie Coming of the Machine. — ^At the beginning of the 19th 
oentury there was no machinery upon the ordinary farm. The 
farmer’s implements, save in quite exceptional cases, were 
limited to the plough, harrow, roller, And the hand tools with 
which he reaped, stacked, thrashed, hedged, ditched and drained. 
There were innovators who were not content with the traditional 
equipment and methods of the farm ; but new devices were rarely 
practical. The most marked progress had been in the design cf 
the plough; it was found that the draught could be greatly 
reduced and great economies effected in horse and human labour, 
and slowly the modern plough gained general acceptance. 

Even with horse and manual labour, however, there is scope for 
great mechanical development, and horse gears have in the past 
been used and occasionally still are used for. such operations 
as thrashing, mole draining and raising water; the drill, the 
reaper, the binder, the swath turner, the hay loader all show 
what can be performed mechanically with, no other power than 
the horse. But for all that the great advance came, as it did 
in the manufactojpng industry, with the application of steam; 
■even the development of horse-propelled machines is largely due 
to the stimiulus originally given to mechanical invention by 
steam. 

Power. — Eor heavy work animal power is unsatisfactory. In 
literature of a century ago may be seen proposals for such 
implements as draining ploughs which demanded a team of 
twelve horses ; and although mole draining can actually be done 
and still is performed by horse tackle geared very low, the work 
is prodigiously slow. Two developments took place side by side : 
<1) the application to thrashing machines and barn machinery 
generally of the portable engine (largely superseded later for 
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thraEshing by the traetion engine), and (2) the application of cable 
engines to ploughing, draining and cultivating. With steam 
engines in these forms, power made a definite appearance on 
the farm. 

The internal combustion engine came later in the 19th century. 
In the ’nineties .the oil engine began to make its way on the farm. 
At first its uses were limited and it was only employed for such 
operations as grinding, chafiSng, pulping and pumping. Attempts 
however, were being made to use engines as tractors for cultiva- 
tion. The Derby Digger was an ambitious attempt to supersede 
ploughing; but other inventions were based tipon an endeavour 
to find a substitute for the horse. Both steam and internal 
combustion engines were used for the purpose; such pioneers 
as the Mann steam tractor and the Ivel and the Saunderson 
tractors are well known to middle-aged farmers. It was not, 
however, until the late war period that tractors came into any- 
Hke general use in this .country. By tiiat time they employed, 
with extremely few exceptions, an internal combustion engine, 
and they had reached a comparatively high level of efficiency, 
although since the designers were influenced by the developments 
in motor car construction a good deal had still to be learnt 
before tractors generally became well adapted to field conditions. 
Implements also required a good deal of modification before they 
became fitted to the difierent conditions of tractor di-aught. 
Many of the implements at first coupled up with the tractor were 
found to work unsatisfactorily, due not a little to the employment 
of implements designed for horse haulage. To many it was some- 
thing of a discovery that a different motive power demanded 
different tools, and the coming of the tractor has done more 
than anything else to stimulate inquiry into the design of agri- 
cultural implements. 

The popularity of the tractor during the war was due in part 
to the high price of horses and of their keep. When 
and foodstuffe both fell in price the popularity of the tractor 
waned. Moreover, the tractor was found by the average farmer 
to be far less satisfactory than it appeared to be on the demonstra- 
tion field; it seemed to be subject to frequent breakdowns and 
to require extensive and > expensive repairs. Often these faults 
may have been in measure due to the tractor, for manufacturers 
had, as we have suggested, a great deal to learn in the way of 
design; but much. of the trouble was due to' the farmer or the 
farmer’s man, who neither understood the tractor nor took any 
reasonable steps to keep it in running <rrder. Not infrequently 
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inefficiencies due to faults in the design of tractor implements 
were put down to the tractor. The horse too was familiar; 
skilled men could be had for horses, but they had to be sought 
for the tractor. The tractor to-day is under a cloud. 

The Economies of Power. — ^What then is the use of power 
in farming? The answer is supplied by the engines which 
drive .the bam machinery and which every one regards with 
approval. Power enables operations to be performed which, if 
not otherwise absolutely impossible, could only be performed at 
the cost of excessive fatigue of animals or men; and it enables 
these operations to be performed much quicker. These are gains 
even if the unit cost is the same; they may be gains even if 
the unit cost is higher. A telegram is more expensive than 
the post, but it is cheap at the price. 

Many farmers have retained a light tractor fpr harvesting 
after discarding it for all other operations. In unit cost there is 
no appreciable gain over the horse m using a tractor to draw a 
single binder, but the saving of time is rmdeniable. -The tractor 
moves at 'a greater speed and works continuously throughout 
the day up to any hour in the evening, while eight or nine 
hours, or ten at the most of broken time is as much as a horse 
can reasonably be expected to give. Consequently with the 
tractor there is a much greater possibility of taking advantage 
of fine weather. There is a similar advantage in the use of. 
the tractor for ploughing. No farmer needs to be taught that a 
gain in time makes all the difference in the world in the fin.al 
return to the farm. That is one aspect of the machine. There 
is another aspect. Although there may have been no very precise 
knowledge of the cost and value of such op^ations as mole- 
draiaing and sub-soiling, it has for very long been recognised 
that they might add very considerably to the fertility of a 
farm. But except where cable sets were occasionally employed, 
few farmers of the present generation have mole-drained or 
sub-soiled, probably because of the strain on the teams and the 
amount of time consumed. The tractor makes it possible for 
any farmer who so .desires to sub-soU or to mole-drain. The 
tractor does not work upon so large a scale .as the cable- 
engine, but, so far as can be judged, the .work is equally 
effective, and a pound’s worth of tractor work may safely 
be regarded as equal value to a pound’s worth of cable work 
— ^indeed it is argued that the small, comparatively shallow, 
moles that the tractor makes are more effective for the farmer’s 
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piupose, at least in some soils. Be that as it may — ^for the 
settlement of such points may be left to scientific investigation 
by the Oxford Institute of Agricultural Engineering — both tractor 
and cable engine convey the lesson that power will* perform at 
reasonable cost what horse labour, for all practical purposes, 
cannot do. 

* Power is the big man’s friend. Even the smallest tractor 
cannot be used to its utmost value on the small farm; the 
economies of power are seen on the large scale. The small 
man must too often work with what are practically the imple- 
ments of his forefathers; even a new drill is an expensive 
. luxury for a small fanner to own. He needs to be content with 
a secondhand machine discarded by his bigger neighbour. An 
eapenditure of twenty pounds or so on a swath turner which 
can be employed only during three or four days in the year is 
practically prohibitive and economically unjustifiable to the 
small man who at beet wants it for a few hours. The small 
man may make a living, he may even thrive; left to himself,, 
however, he can get little benefit from machines or from power. 
But that is not the end of the story : a group of small men may 
constitute one big man, and may use all the resources of power 
and mechanism very nearly as well as the big man. 

The future of farming lies in the employment of power and 
machinery, and large scale production inevitably has very great 
advantages. The tractor enables any farmer with a moderate - 
sized farm to get nearly all the advantages that power can confer. 
He obtains the advantages of time saving and the ability to 
perform heavy operations; except on the stiffest land he is 
independent of outside contractors, for there are few soils that 
the tractor will not plough; there is no com that it will not 
thrash with a modem thrashing machine. We have said so- 
ranch of the tractor because it is typical of modem develop- 
ments in the application of power to the farm. We shall find 
space to say a little of other forms; but we may as well take 
the tractor as illustrating other aspects of the problem of 
machinery on the farm. 

Choice and Care. — Half the trouble with machinery arises 
from buying and using the wrong sort; the other half arises 
from misuse. When tractors became popular it was not at all 
unusual for the farmer to buy and couple up unsuitable imple- 
ments. The selection of implements in the past has usually 
been largely based upon custom, which, on the whole and with 
an extremely limited range of types, worked well in eliminating 
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the obviously unsuitable. The reverse of the picture was seen 
in the reluctance of many farmers and farm workers to take .up 
new implements and in their inability to form an independent 
judgment bn the merits of a new. machine. The ordinary 
farmer confronted with a new machine was unable to be certain 
whether it would perform a certain operation under known con- 
ditions with a minimum expenditure of power ; and if the machind 
failed he could not, as a rule, say why or where it failed. There 
has been a general inability to appreciate why a machine is 
designed in a certain way or the reasons underlying its several 
parts. It has not been exceptional to find a ploughman discarding 
I'emovable coulters and getting the smith to weld them in the 
old fashion; or a farmer stating that a tractor would not sub- 
soil, when the trouble was the employment of a cumbrous ill- 
desired plough of enormous draught and a sub-soiling tine 
of gargantuan dimensions. 

But the relation of means to the end has been little appreciated 
in all that concerns farm machinery. An implement that is not 
selected for the precise work it has to perforru can only be right 
by the merest chance; unfortunately exact knowledge is not 
easy to attain, and can only be gained by close and continued 
observation or by seientifi.o investigation. An excellent example 
of the kind of knowledge that is required is afforded by the 
investigations into potato-diggers at Leeds, which showed not 
only the relative advantages of different makes, but what is 
even more important the advantages of different types embodying 
•different principles. Knowledge of the same kind is required 
with regard to such implements as the drill, for there is more 
than mere personal preference in a choice between disc, coulter 
or duekfoot, between force-feed and cup-feed. Even more 
important is exact knowledge of the use of the many types of 
plough; the problem is complicated because there is at present 
no certain criterion of good ploughing, the relation of ploughing 
to tilth and to crop being affected by a great many factors, 
knowledge of which is at present far from complete. 

The farmer cannot wait for the accumulation of knowledge. 
He must make up his mind how he wants a job done, and he 
must endeavour to secure that the job will be performed as 
speedily as possible and with the least expenditure of power — 
human, horse or mechanical. If he judges machinery by these 
principles and exercises his judgment, while keeping his eyos 
open for the results of scientific investigations into agricultural 
machinery, he will not go far wrong in his choice. 
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Just as important as choice is the care of the machine. Every 
implement on the farm ‘should be put away after use in such a 
state that it will be again ready for use whenever it is recjuired. 
Even such implements as the plough and the cultivator may 
have then’ natural life shortened by a half by leaving them in 
the open. Weather will deteriorate anything made of iron or 
wood ; nor is deterioration the only loss. There are the losses of 
time and efficiency before the implement is worjdng again 
properly. A plough with a rusty breast will scour clean, but 
while it is seoiu-ing, power is being lost and the job is being 
indifferently performed ; no great trouble is involved in ^easing 
a plough breast before putting it away. The more complicated 
the machine the greater the necessity for care; the results of 
neglecting a plough or a cultivator are not painfully obvious, 
but neglect of a mower, a binder or a tractor forces itself upon 
the attention. Too often, certainly in .the case of the tractor, 
the matter settles itself by a general condemnation of inventor, 
designer and manufacturer, and a hasty scramble to put things 
right ; under such treatment no machine can give reasonable 
satisfaction. Care when the machine is put away implies care 
when the machine is running. The simpler implements take 
care of themselves with a minimum of attention; but the more 
complicated machines require to he exactly adjusted to their task. 
Neglected lubrication, a dull set of knives, a wrong adjustment 
or alignment of the cutter bar will greatlv reduce the efficiency 
of a mowing machine. Errors in lubrication and fuel are the 
most fruitful sources of trouble with the tractor. And the tractor 
provides a frequent example of another kind of want of care- 
demanding of a machine a task beyond its capacity. 

The Large Machine. — In conclusion a word may be ’said of 
the larger types of machine which no ordinary farmer would 
own. The largest machines in ordinary use are steam cable sets, 
for the most part in the hands of contractors and large land- 
owners. On a smaller scale are internal combustion cable sets, 
and it may be that when in due course electricity is available 
on every farm cable work will be the normal system. Until 
that day arrives, the use of’ the cable system must necessarily 
,b6 limited, although for a large area of land the great capacity 
and speed of a cable set as well as the economy in tractive effort 
— for unlike the tractor the cable engine does not have to propel 
itself and work at the same time — give it very definite advan- 
tages. No eomparative data are available, but this seems 
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obviously to be another instance of the advantage possessed by 
large scale production in the utilisation of power. 

Other machines with which this country has been made more 
or less familiar are those for cutting trenches for tile di-aining. 
In speed and efficiency they are superior to any manual labour, 
and none but the poorest paid labour could possibly compete ii^ 
terms of money. The larger machines, such as the “ Buckeye,'’ 
are not farmer’s tools : even a large landowner could hardly hope 
to keep one fuUy employed. But if field drainage is to be given 
proper attention in the future, machines such as these in the 
hands of contractors seem to be the most promising means at 
hand. Other machines, on the lines of the weU-known 
“ Revolt,” perform very creditable work in suitable conditions, 
and this type, which can -be propelled by any ordinary tractor, 
is likely to be so improved in design as to make it more generally 
successful. On very large areas of land a machine of this type 
will always be useful, and the price at which it can .be manufac- 
tured does not make it impossible for the larger farmer to own 
one. But for the stiffest land and for deep cutting and exact work 
a heavier and more complicated machine is required; and the 
machine of the ” Buckeye ” type is in a class by itself. 

Very little agricultural machinery is being bought to-day, and 
until there is more money in agriculture very little will be 
bought; but the ultimate success of agriculture will depend 
more upon the economies of power and the machine than upon 
any other external aid. Just as in manufacturing industry, 
the use of power will tend to larger scale production; to bigger 
economic units; but after all, that is what is really meant by 
co-operation, the development of which will itself develop the 
use of power and machinery upon the farm. 

« « « ♦ « 

ROTATION OF CROPS. 

I. 

Peofessoe R. G. White, M.Se., 

University. College of North Wales, Bangor. 

Most of the arable land of Great Britain is cultivated accord- 
ing to some regular and well recognised succession or 
” rotation ” of crops, which experience has shovm to be well 
suited to the local natural conditions and circumstances. In 
travelling through agricultural districts it is interesting to note 
how varied are the rotations followed, and to trace the way in 
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which the variations enable the farmer to take advantage of 
some special local circumstance or to overcome particulai 
natural difficulties. 

While there can be no doubt as to the necessity of having^on 
most farms a fairly definite rotation, it may be pointed out that 
the existence of a settled plan of cropping on, say, a four, five 
or six course, makes it difficult for the farmer to adapt his 
system of farming quickly to altered conditions, and is largely 
responsible for the traditional view as to the conservative habits 
of the agricultnrisi. None the less, it 'will be found that 
systems and rotations are continually changing to meet altered 
circumstances, but such changes are necessarily slow and not 
always apparent to the casual observer, A farmer is not in the 
position of a general merchant who can easily concentrate on a 
new line of goods and drop less profitable ones.. He resembles 
more a self-contained industrial combination which, while 
searching for and testing new processes and markets, has to 
keep its existing plant fully employed, and to utilise all its 
varied raw material. 

Object of Botatious. — The following are the chief reasons 
for growing crops in a regular and definite sequence ; — 

fl) It enables the land to be kept clean and- in constant crop- 
ping with the minimum expense. 

f2) It provides food in suitable proportions for the stock of 
the farm, and enables the productivity of the soil to Jbe main- 
tained without excessive expenditure on manures or feeding 
stufb. 

(8) A well-arranged rotation ena'bles the work of the farm to 
be well distributed over the*year, and provides steady employ- 
ment for a whole-time staff. By alternating root crops with 
corn, a considerable saving of labour is effected, as the thorough 
cultivation given to the former enables the soil to be prepared 
easily and cheaply for the latter. 

(4) While some crops, e.p., wheat and mangolds, can, if 
necessary, be grown year after year on the same land, others, 
such as swedes, clover, beans, and to a less extent oats and 
potatoes, if so grown, are likely to be seriously affected by 
special diseases and pests. Eotations are therefore arranged 
so that such crops do not occupy the, same ground more fre- 
quently than is found by experience to be safe. 

(5) Com crops, following other crops, make use of accumu- 
lated feriffity and tend to leave the land more weedy than 
others, while root crops and- potatoes are so cultivated and 
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manured that the fertility of the soil is increased and weeds are 
reduced. In other cases, as. 'for instance, with clover, beans, 
peas, etc., the crops actually enrich the soil by the nitrogen 
taken from the air and left behind in their roots. Therefore, 
the general feme-work of most modem rotations is an alterna- 
tion of com crops with what may be called restorative crops, 
and as a rule com crops occupy about half the cultivated area, 
the remaining half being divided between root crops and clover, 
or beans and peas. Old leases or agreements frequently con- 
tained a stipulation as to the proportion of roots and “ seeds,” 
thus preventing an -excessive area of what were regarded as 
exhausting crops. Legislation now exists to give the tenant 
fairly full freedom of cropping, subject to certain safeguards of 
the owner’s interests, and the proportions given above are fre- 
quently varied considerably, but the general arrangement 
indicated is usually a sound one. 

* 

(6) Sheep play a very important part in British farming,, and 
in most districts some of the crops included in the rotation are 
consumed by sheep on the field in which they are grown. For 
reasons, which need not be entered into here, sheep, more than 
any other Mnd of stocE, benefit by change of ground; further- 
more, on certain kinds of soils the folding of sheep restores the 
fertility in a way which hardly any other kind of treatment can 
do. By having suitable rotations the various fields of the farm 
are foldbd in turn, and thus the sheep eonfiiraally get fresh 
ground, and at the same time the productivity of all the arable 
fields on the farm is maintained. 

(7) In the absence of a definite rotation it would almost 
inevitably happen that the fields remote from the farm buildiags 
wouid be starved, while those conveniently situated near the 
homestead would receive an undue share of manure and of crops 
cultivated on restorative lines. It must be admitted that eVen 
with a rotation there is frequently a tendency in this direction,' 
but matters would be much worse did not recognised rotations 
exist. 

(8) In a proper rotation one can take advantage of the fact 
that crops differ in their mammal requirements. The most 
important manure is farm-yard manure, which supplies all the 
three important ingredients, nitrogen, phosphates and potash.- 
The .crop to which it has been applied may have drawn more 
on one material than the others, and a snitahly arranged rota- 
tion enables full use to be made of aU the plant food supplied. 
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Chief Conditiona which Detenniue Eotations and Systems 
of Farming. — (a) Climate, including rainfall, temperature — 
average and extremes — and exposure. 

Climate is in many ways the most important condition afSect- 
ing rotations, and in particular rainfall is veiy often found to be 
the vital factor. Not only does it determine the character of the 
arable crops grown, hut it affects the proportion of arable and 
grassland. Tl^ere the rainfall is high, as in most western dis- 
tricts, grass predominates, and arable erpps are restricted 
mainly to oats and roots, tn the drier eastern areas the pro- 
portion of arable land is mucJi greater. Wheat and barley 
replace oats on many farms, while potatoes and a variety of 
other special crops are cultivated on a large scale in suitable 
situations. The following table, based on the 1914 statistics, 
compares five typical eastern counties with five western 
counties. 


PBBCBiTTAGBS OP ToTj'JL AeBA OP ArABLB AMB GEASSLABn. 



Amble land 





(excluding 
Clover and 
Rotation 
Grasses) 

Oats. 

Other Corn 
Crops, 

Potatoes* 



Eastern 




Essex ’ 

55.9 

7.5 

31.8 

1.74 

Norfolk 

58.8 

7.1 • 

22.4 

1.61 

Yorks E.R. ... 

53.6 

12.6 

23.8 

1.71 

Berwick 

4A8 

16.7 

11.6 

1.67 

Forfar 

Western 

... 55.3 

19.4 

15.1 

7.30 

Devon 

26.3 

9.9 

7.0 

0.85 

Pembroke 

19.2 

• 8.8 

6.2 

0.70 

Anglesey 

18.1. ■ 

11.6 

1.2 

1.28 

Cumberland .... 

19:8 

12.2 

0.4 

1.40 

Wigtown 

29.8 

19.2 

0.4 

0.84 


In the first group the proportion of the land ploughed*ilii any 
year is about 50 per cent., while in the western group the average 
is ^ot much over 20 per cent. It cannot be 'said that soils 
and other conditions are exactly similar in the two groups, but 
there can be no- doubt that the great differences between the 
two sets of figures are mainly the result of differences of rain- 
fall. As illustrating the importance of ramfall in determining 
agricultural practice, Sir John Bussell, in a recent article,* 
described two soils, one from Anglesey with a rainfall of 
36 inches, the other from Suffolk with a rainfall of 23 inches. 
The former is rated as fairly good agricultural soil used for 
potatoes and carrots; the latter is waste land of absolutely no 

* See this Journal^ May, 1924^ p. 120. Improvement .”i 
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value, although, from the point of view of texture it is slightly 
better than the former, which contains as much as 93 per cent, 
of coarse sand. On the other hand, a heavy loam soil might 
he Regarded in a dry district as useful arable land but as unfit 
for cultivation in a wet area. 

Under lowland conditions differences of temperature are by 
no means so important as differences of rainfall, and the effect of 
temperature on agricultural practice is not nearly so great, 
except in the case of upland istricts. At the same time, the 
effects of frost, summer heat, and amount of sunshine, are of 
considerable importance. For instance, mangolds are very 
rarely grown in Scotland on account of their susceptibility to 
■damage by frost. Similarly, winter oats are not extensively 
grown north of the Humber. Early potatoes are cultivated in 
districts where there is known to be little or no danger of damage 
by spring frosts — e.g., GomwaU, the Ayrshire coast, and other 
smaller coastal districts. Milling wheat and malting barley 
require more sunshine, and tolerate greater heat than spring 
■oats, which prefer a cooler as well as a moister climate. The 
growing of special seed crops on a large scale can only be suc- 
•cessfully practised where hot, dry summers enable them to be 
ripened and harvested in good condition. It is beyond the pro- 
vince of this article to ^scuss fruit and vegetable crops, but the 
•distribution of these affords an interesting study in the effect of 
•climate as well as soil on practice. 

Beferenoe may perhaps be made to the effect of exposure 
and liability to damage by gales. This is of vital importance in 
fruit culture, and even with ’ordinary farm crops a gale about 
harvest time may easily cause very serious damage to corn and 
potatoes, and this helps to restrict the area of such crops in 
bleak ‘situations. It need hardly be said that the effects of 
■climate are not confined to the direct effect on the growth of the 
crops themselves. The risk of damage by unfavourable condi- 
tions — particularly rain or frost — ^before the crop can be safely 
harvested is an important consideration, and the earliness of 
harvesting and the customary time of sowing, both dependent 
on climate, directly affect the rotation. Where com harvest is 
early and seed time for roots late, as in the, south of England, 
there is an opportunity of cultivating catch crops, as is done in 
the Wiltshire and other rotations practised in the south of 
England. 

(b) SoU, including general character, depth, fertility, slope, 
drainage, etc. 
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Even where the cKmate is suited to arable cultivation, soils, 
such as heavy clays and steep stony slopes, which can only be 
cultivated at great expense, tend to be laid down to grjas, or at 
any rate to be cropped on a rotation including a temporary gr^iss 
ley. Similarly, low-lying fields, or badly drained soils, are left 


in grass. Leaving out of account, however, such extreme cases, 
the various classes of soil are naturally suited to difierent crops. 
Such descriptions as “ wheat and bean land,” “ good sheep and 
barley soil,” convey more meaning to the farmer than a lengthy 
detailed desaiption of the soil itself would do. Generally 
speaking, wheat, beans and bare fallow, with some mangolds, 
cabbages and red clover are characteristic of the clay soils. 
Potatoes, carrots and rye are the best crops for practically pure 
sands. Barley, swedes and turnips do best on fairly dry soils 
of medium texture. Oats flourish in soils containing a good 
deal of organic matter, and are the best of the com crops for 
peat. Vetches, peas and leguminous crops, with the exception 
of beans, are cultivated most extensively on chalky soils. 

(c; Aceessihiliiy and Facilities for Marketing Produce. 

This perhaps needs little comment, as it will be generally 
realised that a farmer who lives several miles from a station will 
naturally wish his produce to “ walk to market.” On the 
whole, in tins country, accessibility is not so important a factor 
in determining the crops grown as suitability of soil and climate. 
If the latter are particularly fitted to a certain crop for which 
there is somewhere a good demand, transport di ffionlties- will 
somehow be overcome. For instance, the Fen district is remote 
from big centres of population, but none the less it is one of the 
chief areas from which the potato supply of large towns through- 
out the south and midlands of England is drawn. Similarly a 
large raspbeny growing industry has been developed in rather 
remote districts Perthshire, while the London milk supply is 
drawn from a very wide area, including the south, west and 
north-west of England. 


(d) Labour.— -The seefiring of sufficient or properly skilled 
labour often presents great difficulties when it is desired to 
adopt new systems, or to raise crops requiring special skill in 
handhng, but it is rarely found that this is a permanent 
obsta,cIe, except where it is desired to introduce in a thinly 
populated remote district some crop or method which demands 
a large supply of experienced labour for a short period only. 

(e) Fluctuations in market prices affect the proportion of 
orops grown from year to year, though the majority of farmers 
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wisely make such changes very cautiously, as they have to 
plan for some years ahead, and it by no means follows that a 
specially high price for one kind of farm produce will be obtain- 
aWe for two or more years in succession. Notorious examples 
of this uncertainty are peas and potatoes. 

(/) Other circumstances of a more specialised character often 
have some effect. For instance, the existence of a hiU grazing 
may make it necessary to devote the lowland cultivated area 
almost exclusively to the growth of winter food for the hill 
stock. The size of fields, nature of fences, water supply, etc., 
determine to a great extent whether temporary leys for grazir^ 
can be adopted. The presence of game, birds, rabbits, etc,, 
may make it desirable to reduce the area of com. On the other 
hand, the farmer himself may have a special liMng for certain 
crops or systems of farming, which do ' not appeal to his 
neighbours. 

In the long run, however, climate, soil, markets, and prices 
are the main factors which determine the rotation followed, 
though other influences may result in temporary deviations 
from the general rule. At the same time, changing conations, 
particularly those of prices and markets, make it necessary to 
introduce changes in cropping, and there is need for more rapid 
adjustment than commonly exists. Such need is, for instance, 
often clearly seen where local farmers in a remote district have , 
failed to realise the possibilities opened up by the inrush of a 
large population as the result of the establishment of large 
worlffl, or the development of a seaside summer resort. A 
farmer coming to a new district usually sees ways in which 
greater efficiency and better results can be obtained, though, if 
he is wise, he will wait until he has gained a fairly thorough 
knowledge of local conditions before attempting to introduce 
ci’ops and methods totally new to the district. The value of 
fresh blood and new methods can be seen in many parts o£ the 
country, but it vill generally be found that the most successful 
innovators have proceeded at first with a great deal of caution, 
and have made it their business to understand thoroughly the 
old methods before departing far from them. 

(To he Gonehded.) 
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THE PHTTOPATHOLOGICAL SERVICE 
OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 

J. 0. P. Fbyeb, M.A., and G. H. Pbthtbidgb, M.A., Ph.D., 

Pathological Laboratory, Ministry oj Agriculture a7id Fisheries. 

In moat of the civilised countries of the world there now exist 
more or less completely organised services, under Government 
auspices, for dealing with the diseases and pests of cultivated 
plants and crops. Such phytopathological services vary to some 
extent in character and mode of operation in the different 
countries, and a summarised account of those then existing was 
published by the International Institute of Agriculture in Eome 
ten years ago.* Since that time, so far as England and Wales 
•are concerned, there have been considerable developments, and 
the account given in that publication no longer reflects accurately 
the • condition of affairs. 

The present time, when ■visitors from all parts of the Empire, 
many of whom have interests in agriculture and horticulture, 
are coming to this country for the pui’pose of seeing the British 
Empire Exhibition, seems to be opportune for presenting a fresh 
suiwey of the present state of our official phytopathological 
aetmlies, and this article is intended to present a r^sum4 of 
the various phases of work carrjed out directly or indirectly by 
the Government with the object of controlling the damage caused 
by plant pests and diseases in England and Wales. 

These ■ activities cover many fields of work. They deal with 
the pri: -y function of identifying organisms which cause 
damage to crops, with fundamental research on entomological 
and myeological problems, with investigations as to the means 
of control which can be adopted in practice, and also with the 
formulation and administration of Acts and Orders designed to 
prevent the introduction of pests and diseases from abroad 
and to restrict the spread of those which are indigenous or 
established here. 

Origin and Development of the Service.— Whilst there is no 
need to trace the development of the service in any considerable 
detail, nevertheless, the present state of affairs ■will be more 
easily understood if some account of its origin be given. About 
the year 1877 the country became seriously alarmed at the 
possibility of the introduction of the Colorado Potat o Beetle into 

» » Le Seryioe de Protpotion des Plantes dans les divers Paws.” lie Edition^ 
Koine* Itnpnmene de rinstitnt International d ’Agriculture, 1914. 
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Britain — an alarm which was intensified by the knowledge of 
the disastrous results which had occurred on the European 
continent consequent on the appearance of the American Vine 
Phylloxera a good many years earlier. As a result, the Privy 
Council was empowered by Parliament to issue such Orders as 
were necessary both to keep out the Colorado Beetle and to deal 
effectively with incipient colonies of this pest should any make 
their appearance. No special staff of inspectors or other officers 
was created for the pm*poses of the' Act,* but its administration 
was left to the ordinary civil authorities of the country. In 1889 
the powers of the Privy Council in regard to this Act were 
transferred to the Board of Agriculture, but this appears to have 
brought about little or no change from the standpoint of phyto- * 
pathology. 

The next landmark is the Act of 1907+ which enlarged the 
Board’s powers and enabled it to deal not solely with the 
Colorado Beetle but also with all insects, fungi and other pests 
which may attack any crops, trees and budies. This Act, like 
its predecessor, also appears to have had its origin in a wave 
of alarm, caused on this occasion partlv by the discovery of 
the presence in Britain of the very serious American Gooseberry 
Mildew, from which the country had hitherto been absolutely 
free, and partly by fear of the possible introdiretion of the San 
,Tos4 Scale insect which was sloing so much damage to fruit 
trees in the United States. 

Research a3Qd Advisory Work. — At this point it is necessary 
to digress a little from legal and administrative matters and to 
go back a year or two in order to trace the beghanings of a 
definite system of research and advisory (extension) work in 
connection with plant pests and diseases. Apart from Sir Charles 
Whitehead, who devoted much time to insect pests when Chief 
Scientific Adviser to the Agricultural Department of the Privy 
Council (and later to the Board of Agriculture), there was no 
whole-time entomologist or mycologist on the staff of the Privy 
Council or the Board. Noteworthy during the period, however, 
are the names of Mr, P. V. Theobald. Dr. R, Stewart MacDougall 
(entomologists’), and the late Mr. G. Massee, of Kew (mycologist), 
who acted either directly or through their Departments as 
advisers to the Board. Special mention must also be made of 
Miss Ormerod, who. as Consultins Entomologist to the Royal 

* “An Act for preventing th-e introduction and spreading of Insects 

destructive to Crops.” 40 and 41 Viot., Cb. 68. 14tb August, 1877. j 

— ,+ “ An Act to extend the Destructive Insects Act, 1877, to all 'PmS 
destructive to Crops, Trees and Bushes." 7 Edw. 'VTI, Ch. 4. 4th July, '1907. 
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Agricultural Society, followed John Curtis as a pioneer in 
economic entomology in England. These scientific workers att 
did magnificent work on behalf of agriculture and horticulture, 
but they cannot be claimed as having been members of any 
oflSlcial plhytopathological service. 

In 1909 and 1910 considerable progress was made as a result 
of the passing of the Development and Bead Improvement Funds 
Act, 1909, which inter alia, provided resources for a definite 
scheme of research, investigation and advisory work in agricul- 
tural and horticultxiral plant pathology. Without exceeding the 
limits of the present article, it would be impossible to give any 
comprehensive account of the developments which have been pos- 
sible through the agency of this Act, but it may be stated that, as 
a matter of policy, it was decided that the funds rendered available 
should be expended in the main (a) on subsidising existing scien- 
tific institutions in order to enable them to undertake research 
in one or more of the component subjects of agricultural science ; 
and (h) on the subsidising of the same or other similar institu- 
tions in order to develop local investigation and advisory work 
within definite areas or “ provinces.” Under this scheme 
scientific workers were, therefore, attached to the staffs of 
research or teaching institutions (universities and agricultural 
colleges), and they became ordinary members of such staffs and 
not Government officials. 


So far as fundamental research is concerned, two institutes 
were at first created to deal with plant pests and diseases, viz., 
one of Agricultural Entomology at Manchester University and 
one of Plant Pathology at the Eoyal Botanic Gardens, Kew.* 
A third institute, dealing with Agricultural Helminthology, was 
also established at Birmingham University. As regards local 
investigation and advisory work, the coUeges and institutions 
concerned were left practically free to appoint specialists in those 
branches of agricultural science in which it was considered the 
existing staffs required strengthening. From the outset, how- 
ever, there was a tendency to appoint entomologists and mycolo- 
gists, partly because these subjects were not ah'eady well repre- 
sented, but perhaps chiefly because applications received from- 
farmers and fruit growers for advice were so frequentlv con- 
cerned with phytopathological questions. 

In consequence of the passing of the Destructive Insects and 
Pests Act. 1907. and while the organisation under the Develop- 
ment Fund was taking shape (1909-1914). a significant move had 


* These two institutions have now been 
Eothamsted Experimental Station. 


combined and transfeiTed to the- 
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been made by tbe Board of Agricultui'e in the creation of a 
staff of inspectors specially set apart for the administration of 
• the Acts dealing with plant pests, and also in the appointment 
of an entomologist as a permanent member of the headquarters 
staff of the Board. The local authorities also appoihted in- 
spectors to administer the Orders issued by the Board under the 
Acts, but in 1914 the entire administration of the Orders was 
taken over by the Board. 

Immediately before the outbreak of the War in 1914, there- 
fore, there were two organisation& engaged, or destined to be 
engaged, in the fight against plant pests and diseases — ^a small 
body of Government officials under the Board of Agriculture, 
whose main duties were to administer the Destructive Insects 
and Pests Acts, and another body of scientific workers paid 
from Government funds, but not Government officials, who were 
appointed to conduct research, investigation and advisory work 
throughout the country. The existing phytopathological service, 
which may be taken as including both organisations, thus had 
a dual origin, and this has resulted in its separate parts remain- 
ing, from the administrative point of view, distinct. 

At this point, however, the historical aspect of affairs may 
be left, since the nucleus of the present service has now been 
traced and subsequent developments have consisted essentially 
in natural growth along already settled lines. 

Subsequent Development and Present Position. — The four 
yeai’S of the War, succeeded by the difficult period of post-war 
reconstruction, naimrally impeded the growth of the phytopatho- 
logical semce to some extent, but in spite of fluctuations and 
changes in personnel, the scheme worked out by 1914 has per- 
sisted and has governed all subsequent development. The 
Service to-day, therefore, still consists of two main sections* : — 

A. — The official section attached to and controlled directly by 
the Ministry of Agriculture (previously the Board of 
Agriculture). 

B. — ^The noh-offieial section distributed through the various 
Universities, Agricultural Colleges and Eesearch Institutes of 
the coimtry, financial provision for which comes from Govern- 
ment funds, but which is free from the detailed instructions of 
the Ministry, and subject only to a certain amount of supervision 
t6 ensure efficiency. 

* The pests and diseases of forest trees for timber prodnction are dealt 
with by the Forestry Commission, an organisation not described in the present 
article. 
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Each of these sections is sub-divided into certain definite units, 
and before attempting to explain how the whole field of worji is 
thus covered, it may be well to indicate the composition of these 
units. 

(a) Offleial Section. — This is divided into three units : — 

(1) The Pathological Laboratory at Harpenden, which has a 
small entomological and myeological staff; 

(2) An administrative unit, forming an integral part of the 
Horticulture Division of the Ministry in London; 

(3) The Ministry’s Inspectorate, about 30 members of which 
have special qualifications in regard to plant pests and diseases, 
although these officers are not exclusively employed on such 
mattei's. 

(b) The Non-Official Side. — This consists of : — 

(1) The Phytopathological Beseareh Institute attached to the 
Eothamsted Esperimental Station at Harpenden, and also 
scientific workers attached to such specialised research stations 
as the Long Ashton Fruit Station, Bristol ; the Imperial College 
of Science, London ; the Fruit Station at East Mailing ; the Lea 
Valley Station, Oheshunt (Glasshouse crops) ; and the Depart- 
ment of Helminthology of the London School of Tropical ’ 
Medicine ; 

(2) The corps of advisers, consisting of an entomologist and 
mycologist in each agricultural province, fourteen in number. 

The Government grants in aid of the work detailed under (b) 

(1) and (2) above are administered by the Eeseareh Branch of 
the Ministry of Agriculture. 

At the end of this paper further details will be found as to the 
present personnel of the service, the areas covered by the various 
advisers, etc., but in order to understand the general working 
of the system, the above information wUl probably prove 
sufficient. In dealing’ with this aspect of the subject, however, • 
some indication of the field that has to be covered must 
be g^ven. In the practical control of any plant pest or disease 
•the following stages have to be dealt with by one working unit 
or other, viz., diagnosis, research on fundamentals, investigation 
and trial of probable practical measures of control, and the 
rendermg of the last-named available to the industry. In addi- 
tion there must be some general intelligence system to record 
both the geographical distribution of pests and diseases and also 
their relative importance. Finally, legislation must be adminis- 
fered in order to cheek the introduction of pests and diseases, 
and, under certain conditions, to curtail the spread of such as 
are already present in the country. . 
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This field o£ work is divided among the difierent parts of the 
service approximately as follows : — 

The advisers diagnose troubles on behalf of the farmers and 
growers within their respective provinces. They carry out experi- 
ments on the practical control of pests of local importance and 
render the results of their work available to the industry, being 
assisted in tlois by members of the county educational staff, such 
as the county agricultural organisers and the horticultural 
superintendents* — ^who might, indeed, quite properly be regarded 
as having a definite place in the Phytopathological Service. 

Eesearch into fundamentals — e.g., the physiological action of 
insecticides, the nature of immunity and resistance to disease, 
etc., etc., is carried out by the scientific workers stationed at the 
Eesearch Institutes at Eothamsted, Bast Mailing, Long Ashton, 
Lea Talley, the Imperial College of Science and elsewhere. 

The Ministry’s Pathological Laboratory at Harpenden has as 
its main function the provision of a scientific basis for the Orders 
issued under the Destructive Insects and Pests Acts and for 
all other special work reqtiired in connection with legislation 
of this type. It is also in charge of the intelligence system, that 
is the collection and distribution of information in regard to the 
spread and depredations of pests and diseases. Apart from this, 
however, this laboratory is at present very largely the, “ maid 
of all work ” of the service, sharing to some extent both in in- 
vestigation and advisory work, the. former usually in co-operation 
with workers in other branches and the latter by such means as 
the preparation of leaflets and exhibits at shows. Finally, it has 
obviously 'to act as the co-ordinating centre for the whole 
service. 

The practical work of administering existing legislation with 
regard to pests and disease, is carried out in the field by the 
inspectorate, and at headquarters by the Horticulture Division 
of the Ministry. These two groups also carry out, in co-opera- 
tion with the laboratory at Harpenden, the very extensive work 
required in the necessary inspection and issue of certificates of* 
health for consignments of plants going abroad, hu the aama 
way the control of plants imported into the country is pro- 
vided for. 

Each part of the service has its own sphere of operations in 
which it carries out its own independent routine work, but at 

# These officers are employed and controlled by the varions County 
Councils, the cost being borne an part by the county and in nart bv the 
Ministry of Agriculture. ' J r y 
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the same time co-operation is continuous between the various 
branches of the service in dealing with both large and small 
problems. As important as, or second only in importance to 
such co-operation is similar co-operation between the officers 
representing the various sciences, since not only can an entomolo- 
gist when in difficulty consult a mycologist, but also in prac- 
tically every institute or station chemists, physicists and other 
specialists are available who can be, and indeed are, drawn into 
the net of the phytopathological service when required. It is 
thus possible to avoid one danger which may threaten a scientific 
service, viz., that of working in a watertight compartment. 

The field of work is thus covered by a service which, though 
not under unified control and in consequence rather loose in its 
organisation, yet nevertheless works as a whole, and should 
prove capable of developing in future in any direction which 
circumstances may prove necessary. It must not be thought, 
however, that an official phytopathological service can provide 
all that the country requires — ^any more than the veterinary 
section of the Ministry and the various departments engaged in 
veterinary research can do all that is needed in connection with 
diseases of animals. 

Plant diseases and pests cause losses comparable with those 
which result from animal pests and diseases, and similarly they 
require not only an official service but also a profession of 
workers like the veterinary jrrofession. Even at present there 
are signs of the development of such a profession in the appoint- 
ment of entomologists and mycologists by agricultural firms to 
investigate special problems. Further development along these ' 
lines may be expected in any branch of the industry hi which 
the capital per acre involved is large and the profit in propor- 
tion, and also in cases where very large acreages are in the 
of single persons or firms. A considerable increase in the num- 
ber of private practitioners, however, can scarcely be expected 
imder present-day economic conditions, and it is probable that 
for many years to come the greater part of the work of pest 
and disease control will have to be carried on by the official 
service. 

The role of a prophet is, admittedly, a dangerous one, but in 
concluding these notes it may not be injudicious to take a little- 
nsk and look to the possible future of the service. The develop- 
ment of the research institutes appears likely to proceed without 
much fundamental change either in their work or in their posi- 
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tion in tlie general scheme. The advisers, however, may in due 
time perhaps prove to have filled a stage in evolution rather 
than to have become a permanent institution. At present the 
range of knowledge required in an adviser is somewhat encyclo- 
paedic, and just as the old-time naturalist has been succeeded by 
the more specialised biologist of to-day, so it seems likely that 
the adviser may need to restrict his scope in certain directions, 
if he is to become and remain efficient in any. As the county 
councils’ educational staffs develop they may prove able to take 
over more and more of the advisory side of the adviser’s work, 
freeing the advisers themselves to an increasing degree for in- 
vestigation — ^probably on ceitain defined ranges of crops. The 
adviser’s field of work will perhaps no.t be determined so much 
by geographical or political boundaries as by the location of the 
particular type of crop on the diseases of which he has specialised, 
and such areas will be determined largely by the climatic and 
soil factors which operate in crop production. He will then be 
in a position not only to be expert in his own science, but also 
to be familiar with every aspect and detail of the cultivation of 
the particular crop or crops, the pests or diseases of which he 
investigates — a knowledge which is essential if really practical 
results are to be obtained. 

With the purely official side of the service, it would not be 
proper for the writers of this article to deal — even in the rdle of 
prophets. It may, however, quite safely be anticipated that with 
the developments in communication between one part of the 
world and another, the problem ‘of the introduction of foreign 
pests and diseases must become one of increasing importance; 
that Governments will more frequently be confronted with 
epidemics of diseases, comparable to the American Gooseberry 
Mildew in England and pests such as the Gipsy Moth in the 
U.S.A., than in the past, and that in consequence more work 
will be thrown upon the official section of the service. The task 
of workers in this section will be greatly lightened if the present 
tendency for co-operation between the official services of all 
countries should increase, since in this way it may be possible 
to deal with the problem not only by mere restrictions but also 
by developing nature’s own methods of controlling pests and 
diseases before they have time to become epidemic. 
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F. 0. Mosley, Entomologist. 
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DAIRY FARM BUILDINGS, FITTINGS 
AND EQUIPMENT; THEIR RELATION 
TO CLEAN MILK PRODUCTION. 

A. T. E. M.ATTIOK, B.Sc., 

National Institute for Research in Dairying, Reading. 

The success which has attended the clean milk competitions 
promoted by county and other authorities- and supported by the 
Ministry of Agriculture, has resulted in an increasing apprecia- 
tion amongst dairy farmers of the necessity for more hygienic 
methods in the production and handling of milk at the farm. 

It has been shown conclusively that success in clean milk pro- 
duction rests largely upon the quality of the labom* employed 
and the metliod practised. These, ho-wever, are not the. 
only considerations, since it is certain that good' buildings' 
and well-chosen equipment render material assistance in the 
production of milk of the highest purity. Dark, ill-ventilated 
and insanitary cowsheds, for instance, are largely responsible for 
the spread of respiratory and udder diseases amongst housed 
cattle, which are deprived of the known benefits of fresh air 
and sunlight in destroying disease-producing and other 
organisms. The proper housing of the animals is of particular 
importance in those districts where climatic conditions compel 
stall feeding for many months of the year. Further, the amount 
of time and labom- wiiieh must be expended in keeping the build- 
ings and cattle clean is very largely reduced in well-designed 
and equipped byres. 

Not lire least, point of importance is the psychological effect 
upon the workers who, serving under insanitary conditions, can 
hardly be expected to give of their best. 

The great majority of dairy farmers and landlords -will h® 
concerned not -with the erection of entirely new buildings, hut 
with the improvement of those which exist. This article is, 
therefore, designed to apply chiefly to the latter. 

The Cowshed : VenUlaiion . — It becomes abundantly evident 
in making inspections of existing cowsheds that ventilation has 
not in the past been a prime consideration in their construction. 
Tliere is still a widespread. prejudice in favour of a system, or 
lack of system, of ventilation, which allows the farmer to keep 
his cows warm. Although it is certainly very undesirable 
that cows shall be exposed to draughts, the prevalent idea that 
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the milk yield of the animalB is mcreased in proportion to in- 
a'eases in temperature has been shown to be a fallacy. 

Elaborate systems of ventilation which depend for their 
efficiency upon constant adjustments of inlets and outlets are 
hardly hkely to be successful. Efficient ventilation can be 
secmred by the correct disposal of windows of the right type, 
which also serve to admit the light which is so necessary and 
so often absent. Those windows which are hinged at the bottom 
and open inwards are desirable, since they supply abundant iresh 
air and do not allow draughts to reach the cows. The old 
system of air bricks under the eaves is excellent. The raising 
of the ridge tiles at intervals provides an effective outlet for foul 
air in the absence of an extraction cowl. 

Although the American system of housing stock and all the 
fodder under one roof does not recommend itself to English 
practice, many cowsheds have, a loft above. In these cases it is 
often necessary to provide an air shaft with an extraction cowl 
to the apex of the roof. 

Ai?- Space . — ^Tt is not possible to dismiss the question of 
ventilation without a reference to air space. In spite of the fact 
that an efficient ventilating system can be made to remedy defects 
of ak space, it is desirable that in making alterations to cow- 
sheds every endeavour should be made to approach the minimum 
of 600 cubic feet per cow for large animals and 500 cubic feet 
for small ones. In considering air space the question of floor 
area is important, since height above 14 ft. is of little use. It 
is often wise when making internal alterations to sacrifice the 
use of an existing stall to considerations of air space. 

Light.— AhunAmt light is essential and cannot be too freely 
provided. The position of windows should be so arranged that 
plenty of light falls on the hindquarters of the cows. The con- 
struction of the walls behind the cows sometimes restricts the 
amount of window space, and in these eases, when there is no 
loft above, existing tiles may be replaced by patches of Bridg- 
water glass tiles. Every effort ‘should be made to provide at 
least three square feet of window space per cow. 

Artificial lAght . — The great majority of farms have not the 
advantage of a public lighting service, and the provision of good ' 
artificial Ught has been a matter of some difficulty. The old 
type of him-icane. lamp is not adequate and requires constant 
attention. Incandescent petrol vapour lamps, which are 
economical and give ample Ught, are now specially made for 
rfse on farms. ♦ 
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Floors, Walls and Roofs . — ^In making interior alterations to 
the cowshed, the question of ease in cleaning must he kept in 
mind. Unnecessary angles and corners should be avoided and 
smooth, plain surfaces aimed at. The use of cement concrete 
has solved this difficulty on a large number of farms. It is 
• relatively cheap, easily laid and durable. Practically any exist- 
ing floor may be greatly improved by laying concrete to a depth 
of 6 to 7 in. 

The practical farmer will probably question the wisdom of 
the use of concrete for cow stalls, on the ground that it is cold, 
and liable to cause udder chills. The objection is, however, not 
borne out in practice, since the amount of udder trouble on the 
large number of farms where concrete has been used and where 
clean milking is practised is undoubtedly less than under ordinary 
circumstances. 

Walls . — ^Rough stone or brick walls can also be covered with 
a thin layer of cement, which greatly facilitates cleaning and 
prevents the accumulation of dust. Even wooden walls can be 
faced on the inside with cement to a height of about 4 ft. 6 in. 
The remainder of the walls as well as the roof can be kept in a 
sanitary condition by the frequent use of <the lime wash spray. 
This latter is a cheap and effective way of disinfecting and keep- 
ing the sheds clean, and its use should be encouraged to the 
fullest extent. 

Standings.— The dimensions and fittings of the standings are 
amongst the things which have the most important and direct 
bearing on the quality of the milk produced, and much un- 
necessary e:^enditure has resulted from failure to grasp the 
fact that raised standings are provided solely for the purpose 
of keeping the cows clean. In order that this may be done, the 
length of the standing from the edge of the manger to the edge 
of the gutter must not be more than 5 ft. or 5 ft. 6 in. for large 
cows like Shorthorns and Priesians and 4 ft. 6 in, or 5 ft. S in. for 
smaller cows like Jerseys, depending in each’ case on the types 
of neck fastening adopted. 

That the comfort of the animus may not be sacrificed in a 
space appai-ently so short, it is essential that the manger ghnlT 
be of the right construction. The height in front must not 
be greater than 12 in., and the width neither less than 2 ft 6 in 
nor more than 8 ft. The former width is necessary in order 
that the cow may rest her head on the manger, but it must 
obwously not be so great as to allow the cow to step forward 
and so foul the standing. In sheds where there is a double row 
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of cows head to head, or where there is a feeding passage, it is 
■often necessary and important to provide a rail behind the 
mangers to keep the cows back. Existing mangers may usually 
be made to conform to this plan by dropping them to the floor 
level. Glazed half-pipes make very good mangers when set in 
concrete. 

When making new mangers it is important to provide drainage 
for flushing them at intervals with water. Mangers may be made 
in concrete for each cow separately, or one long manger may 
be provided with sp6cial galvanised iron partitions, which can 
be swung out of the way when cleaning. 

Height of Standings . — ^Much of the usefulness of raised stand- 
ings is lost unless they are sufficiently high, and 10 in. should 
be regarded as a minimum ‘from the bottom of the dung channel 
to the level of the standing. Any less depth of gutter than 
this is very liable to prove inadequate for ’keeping the cows free 
from their excreta. There should always be a fall of about 1 in. 
from the manger to the gutter. The smooth surface of the 
standing should be provided with shallow herringbone grooves 
which encourage drainage and give a foothold for the cows. 

Width of Glitter . — iThe depth of the gutter in front must be 
10 in, and 4 in. at the back, so- that splashes may be arrested. 
To carry off the liquid part of the excreta the writer considers 
that a groove should be provided at the shallow side to which 
triers should be a slight fall from the deeper side. 

1^0 gutter should be less than 18 in. wide and 24 in. is prefer- 
able. This width allows of the free use of brush and shovel 
in cleaning and encourages cows to step into it instead of attempt- 
ing to step over, at the risk of slipping on the edge of the 
.standing. 

Total Length of the Stall . — ^The total length of each stall works 
out at from 7 ft. 6 in. to 8 ft., from the back of the manger 
to the* edge of the gutter. Any attempt to lengthen the stand- 
ings to more than 5 ft. 6 in., must result in failure to keep the 
cows clean. Width of manger, on which the cow’s comfort so 
largely depends, should not be sacrificed to the width of the 
passages behind or in front of the cow. 

Partitions.— Where space permits it is better that cows should 
stand separately rather than in pairs or in one unbroken row. 
In double stalls one, animal is ve^ liable to foul the bed of the 
other, and injuries to the udder are not infrequently* caused by 
one cow treading on its neighbour. Wooden partitions are not 
desirable, and may be replaced economically by modern sanitary 
tubular fittings j these are durable and relatively ine^ensive. 
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Methods of Tethering . — It is a matter of some difficulty so to 
tether the cows that they have sufficient freedom for comfort 
and yet are prevented from stepping forwards and fouling the 
standing, or backwards, and Blipping into the gutter. 

Perhaps the most efieetive method is the use of the galvanised 
iron stanchions lined with wood, which are supplied by English 
and Canadian firms. These give relative freedom of movement 
but do not allow the cows to step backwards or foiwrards. 
They have the additional advantage of being easily opened 
and closed, so that the time lost in securing the cows 
for milking is reduced to a minimum. Further, some types can 
be so adjusted that a stall of standard length can be made to 
accommodate cows of different lengths. This alignment device 
is ve7y useful with a herd of cattle of different sizes. 

Water Supply, Drainage and Disposal of Manure. — ^An 

abundant supply of water laid on to the cowsheds is both an 
advantage and a necessity, since a considerable quantity of 
water is needed for washing the sheds and the cows. 

A tank for liquid manure would be a valuable addition to many 
dairy farms, and in order that this valuable fertiliser may not 
be unduly diluted with the water used for washing, an arrange- 
ment should be made to divert the highly diluted washings to 
the general drainage system. This may be effected by a two-way 
sluice which can be opened or closed as the occasion demands., 
The h'quid manure tank and manure clamp should be at a 
reasonable distance from the cowshed. 

Much time and lajjour can be saved in cleaning out and 
feeding by the fitting of carriers running on an overhead rail 
from the cowshed to the fodder store and manure clamp. 

Cows’ Driokiug Water. — ^An abundant supply of drinlring 
water, which is available at all times, is of material advantage. 
Cows in milk require large quantities of water, and it is obviously . 
better that they should be able to drink when tlrey want to do 
so rather than wait for a fixed hour of watering. A separate 
small trough for each cow is the ideal arrangement, as the danger 
of the spread of ‘colds, etc., from cow to cow by water 
is eliminated. Such troughs are made as standard fittings by 
firths which specialise in cowshed fittings. 

If this arrangement is not possible a concrete trough, run- 
ning the length of the shed and immediately behind the mangers, 
may be installed. An outlet to permit of regular cleaning 
should be provided. 
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Washing of Hands. — ^Facilities for the washing of the 
milker’s hands before the milking of each cow must he pro- 
vided. . All that is really necessary is a tap, a pail of water, soap 
and clean towel. A hand basin near the milk tip is an admir- 
able arrangement as each milker can then wash his hands before 
returning to milk the next cow. 

Equipment Used for Milking. — ^The washing of the cows is 
•made very much easier if the hair on the flanks and udders is 
kept short. An ordinary pair of hand clippers should, therefore, 
form a^part of the equipment of every dairy farm. 

Milking Pails — Because of the great reduction in the amount 
of visible dirt which is found in milk taken into covered or 
domed pails, these are coming into much more general use. 
There are many types of such pails on the market, but the 
essential feature is a small opening measuring about 7 in. by 
5 m., which is set as nearly vertical as is practicable. Every 
part of the interior of the pail must be readily accessible for 
cleaning, and those pails which are free from seams and crevices 
should be chosen. In order to facilitate cleaning some types 
of pail have the domed top detachable. All ebvered pails may 
be tared to act as weighing pails by adding lumps of solder to 
the bottom ; this procedure avoids the necessity of pouring milk 
from the milking to the weighing pail. 

Milking Stools . — The usual typo of wooden milking stool 
.■requires constant attention if it is to be kept clean, and is liable 
to split if sterilised by steam. These may now be replaced by 
an aluminium stool which is easily cleaned and may be safely 
sterilised by steam. • ^ 

The Milk Boom. — ^In view of the benefits of refrigeration 
in prolonging the keeping quahties of milk all modem dairy 
farms are now equipped with facilities for cooling the milk. This 
should be carried out in a small building reserved solely for the 
purpose. Unless it can be separated from the cowshed by a 
sound wail the ’milk room should not be under the same roof 
as the cowshed. Nevertheless, it should not be at such a dis- 
tance from the cowshed or milking shed as to constitute a tax 
on time and labour .in carrying the milk. Care should be taken 
to avoid any position which is exposed to such sources of dust 
as the stack yard or food cutting and mixin g bams. 

There is the same necessity for ample light and ventilation 
in the milk room as in the cowshed, and at least one window 
should give a good view of the cooler without the necessity for 
entering the room. 
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Floor and Walls . — The floora and walls must both be con- 
structed of material such as cement, which can readily be washed. 
If the whole of the walls are not cementedj the part immediately 
behind the cooler should be cemented to the -full height of the 
wall, and the remainder caiTied to a height of 4 ft. 6 in. The 
ceiling should be flat and easily cleaned. All drainage should 
be carried to the outside, and on ‘no account should inside traps 
be fitted. 


Outside Receiving Tank . — Traffic in and out of the dairy 
should be as little as possible. An outside receiving tank with 
a hinged cover and connected by a short length of movable 
piping to the strainer inside will avoid the necessity for enter- 
ing the daily with each pail of milk. The tank is approached 
by two or three brick or cement steps, and is protected at the 
sides and above by a •small gable. 

Dairy Equipment : The Cooler. — Since 'the cooler is one of 
the most difficult pieces of daily farm equipment to keep really 
clean, care should be exercised in its selection. 

Those coolers, in which the corrugations ai’e so close together 
as to render cleaning difficult should be avoided. Many coolers 
are now made with detaeliabie metal covers, which prevent the 
contamination of the milk from the ah'. The movable metal 
strainer which fits into the top trough of the cooler is uh- 
neeessary and is difficult to clean. 

The Strainer . — Strffining of the milk is a necessity even on 
those farms on which great care is taken to, exclude visible 
dirt. Nothing has yet been found which is better than good 
cotton- wool discs. These have the merit of cheapness, and can 
be discarded after each milking. Filter cloths are also good, 
but there -is always the danger that they may escape efficient 
washing and sterilisation. 


Chums.—Tha type afid construction of the railway churn are 
matters of gr-eat importance, since many hours are often occripied 
by the carriage of milk by rail. '. Ventilation holes have been 
shown to be not only unnecessary but undesirable, since they 
permit contamination of the milk by dust and rain. 

The ten or twelve gallon chum is preferable to the seventeen 
ga Jon chum, as they are much more accessible for c.Jaftnmg 
purposes and take up less space in transit, particularly when the 
handles are set vertically instead of horizontally. Chums with 
no seams are now_ upon the market, and still further reduce 
the labour 0 * cleaning. Insulated churns, which keep the milk 
cool upon its journey, can also be obtained, and it may be that ' 
there is a future for this type of chum. 
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The SterUlsiiig Boom. — ^Unsteriie dairy utensils of all kinds 
are probably as much responsible for the premature souring of 
milk as the contamination received during milking and sub- 
sequent handling. This has been realised by many farmers 
who are now installing sterilising equipment of various types. 
If possible the washing up and sterilising should be done in a 
small separate room which may be under the same roof, but 
ought to be separated from the dairy. 

Simple Steayn Steriliser . — For small herds, up to 15 cows, the 
simple steam steriliser is an economical and efficient means of 
sterilising the utensils. In this appai’atus steam is generated 
by two Primus oil stoves from a shallow pail of water which is 
provided with an insulated cover fitted with a short pipe acting 
as a steam duct, which is used for sterilising chums. This 
cover is replaced by a galvanised iron steaming box for sterilis- 
ing the cooler and the rest of the utensils. Mr. Wilks, of 
Bewdley, Worcestershire, finds that with this apparatus he can 
sterilise the utensils necessary for a herd of from 20 to 25 cows 
at a cost of 3s. per week for fuel. 

The Converted Farm Copper . — The ordinary farm copper may 
^Iso be used successfully for sterilising purposes. A hole is 
bored in the existing lid and a short length of 2-in. piping 
ihserted. This serves for steaming chums and pail. For 
sterilising the rest of the utensils the hd is replaced by a 
galvanised iron tank with a perforated bottom. The copper is. 
filled about one-third full with water, which must be kept vigor- 
ously boiling throughout the steaming process. 

A simple and effective steaming outfit at a small cost has 
reeentljr been put on the market. It consists of a boiler., which 
yields 35 gallons of hot water for washing up, in addition to the 
necessary steam, and a large galvanised iron tank, fitted with a 
themometer, for steaming churns, pails, cooler, etc. 

Pressure Boilers . — ^Many firms make excellent smaU-pressure 
boilers, which are necessary for the larger farms. If possible 
the boiler should be in a small separate shed in order to avoid 
the dust of stoking. Accompanying these are steaming chests 
in galvanised iron on the floor of whicL there is a wooden rack 
which permits of drainage. A tank measuring 4 ft. 6 in. by 
2 ft. 6 in. by 2 ft. 9 in. should provide the necessary accommoda- 
tion for the utensils required for a herd of as many as sixty cows. 

Whatever method of raising steam is chosen, it is necessary 
to see that the temperature is controlled by the use of a thermo- 
meter.’ For efficient sterilisation a temperature of 210 deg. F., 
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maintained for fifteen minutes, should be aimed at. Hot and 
cold water troughs are necessary for washing purposes, and are 
preferably made in galvanised iron. Wooden tanks are not 
satisfactory, as they are difficult to clean and impossible to 
sterilise. 

# » * « « 

STUDENTS’ COMPETITIONS AT AGRI- 
CULTURAL SHOWS- 

Alex. Gregg, B.Sc. (Agrio.), N.D.A., . 

Cormoall County Council, 

Since the war one branch of the system of agricultural educa- 
tion in Cornwall has excited a good deal of interest, and favour- 
able comment among the farming public, namely the students’ 
competitions at agricultural and fat stock shows. 

The competitions originated many years ago as a means of 
advertising the work of. the . agricultural classes conducted 
throughout the county and have developed to an extent little 
thought of when they were first introduced. 

A typical list of competitions such as those conducted at the ’ 
fat stock shows at Truro, Ilelston and Wadebridge gives a good 
idea of their scope. There were eight as follows 

1. Judging a fat steer. 

2. Judging a long-woolled sheep. 

3. Judging a utility hen. 

4. Judging six roots, either mangolds or swedes, and six 

potatoes. 

5. Judging samples of wheat, barley and oats. 

6. Identifying and naming grass, clover and weed seeds (pure) 

and naming grass, clover and weed seeds in a mixture 

(10 species in each case). 

7. Identifying and naming grasses, clovers and weeds, 20 

species. 

8. Naming and valuing foods and manures. 

■ae whole of the competitions with the exception of the last 
three are Judged by points. 

At the agricultural classes the points are discussed and ex- 
plained to the students and class sheets distributed giving the 
^pomts to be looked for in detail. At the competition a bare 
skeleton without any explanation is used as a score card The 
class sheets of the points of a fat steer and the mangold are given 
for eomijanson with the score cards used at the shows. 
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STUDENT’S SCORE CARD (CLASS SHEET). 

Points of a "Fat Steer. 


Scale cf J^iyinU. 

Marlis, 

Stmlends 

Marhs^ 

Genebal Appeaeance, stylish and showing good 
quality 

8 


Head, hroad between the eyes, flat across the crown, 
muzzle broad, full, distinct and dewy ; })mLl:h 
large, jaw wide, noatrils large : eyes largej placid 
and clear ; horns fine and symmetrical, set on the 
. crest of the head ; ears full and sensitiTe, of line 
texture, well covered with hah' 

10 


Heck, medium length, full at the “neck vein” or 
‘‘Shoulder vein,” broad, but fine and tapering 
towards the head, straight from the shoulder top 

to the roots of the horns 

ShotHiDEBS, well covered with flesh and laid back 
over the ribs, the shouW&i* Uades adhering closely 
to the trunk ; shoulder pomts fine 

8 


Chest, full, wide, deep and massive, girlli large, 
crops full 

6 


Back, broad throughout its length, smooth and even. 
Forearm and leg straight and short, leg hones 
dense and strong though smooth, legs well under 
the body 

12 


Body, long, deep, equall 5 ^ balanced before and behind. 
Frame well and equally covered with firm fiesh, 



especially in the regions of the best cuts, not 



patchy on the hooks, tail-head, i*ump, shoulders 
or other parts. Jillts thickly fieshed, well sprung 
and deep. Trmh should resemble as nearly as 
possible a parallelogram ; the under and upf er 
lines straight and parallel 

15 


Hihdqttaeters, full and well packed, lengthy from 


, 

the hooli hones to the pin honest rump wide and 
even, tail-head smooth not patchy ; hips smoothly 
covered, thighs broad, thick and well down 
towards the hocks; twist or inner thigh full, 
deep and plump. Loin thick and broad. Flanh 
full and deep, even with the underline 

16 


, SKii?, moderately thick, pliable and mellow to touch. 


* 

JECair soft and abundant, covering all parts 

Taid, set on well back and falling perpendicular 

Lines of the body flowing, not sharp. Carriage 
stylish 

6 


G 


G 


. Total 

100 



All classes are open to farmers tut so far only students have 
entered and at a convenient centre as many as 200 entries are 
not uncommon, mainly from students who are in their second 
or third year course, although the steer and sheep classes 
contain a number from the first year course. The entrants come 
from all parte of the county to take part and there is keen rivalry 
between the centres. 

!rhe show society, after consultation- with the agricultural 
organiser and his staff, draw up the list of classes, the prizes to 
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STUDENT’S SCOEE CAED USED IN 
COMPETITIONS. 


Competitor’s 

Marks. 


Competitor’s 

umber. 


TRURO FAT STOCK SHOW 
STUDENT’S SCORE CARD 

FAT STEER 


J UDGB 


Scale of Points. 

Maximum 

Marks. 

Student’s 

Marks. 

1. General Appearance 

8 


2. Head 

10 


3. Nbok 

7 


4, Shoulders 

8 


, « 

5. Chest 

- 

6 


6 . , Back . 

12 


7. Bony 



8. Hind Quarters 

_i 

16 


9. Skin 

6 ■ 


10. Tail 

6 


11. Lines and Caeriaqb 

6 


Total 

100- 
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be offered, and fix a nominal entrance fee (all of which are 
entered in the show schedule), and appoint the judges and the 
stewards. 

In order that justice should be done to the student competitors 
some of the judges have attended the courses when the points 
of their pai'ticular competition were being discussed. Eeeently 
past students, who have been prominent prize-winners in pre- 
vious shows, have been judges in conjunction with some well- 
Icnown farme?. Both plans ai'e excellent, as either method 
ensures the scores being compiled from the educational view 
point. 

The competitions commence practically as soon as the show 
opens : this is very necessary as a good competitor who goes 
thoughtfully over the points, wiU not haro finished much before 
the lunch interval. 

In the classes for plants, weeds and seeds, the judges select 
and number 10 samples of plants, 10 samples of pure seeds and 
make a mixture of 10 seeds, and the competitors have to fill in 
the'names on the numbered place of the corresponding card. 

Feeding Stuffs and Manures. — The public take great interest 
in the foods and manures class. The cards used at the 1923 
show at Truro are shown on p. 354. 

It win be noticed that the competitors niust identify six 
manures and six foods from their appearance and physical 
characters. Three other manures are given with their com- 
positions, and it is required to calculate the money value of these 

STUDENTS SCOEE CAED— (CLASS SHEET). 


Mangolds. 


S'caU of JPoinU. 

Points. 

Student's 

Ma/rhs. 

* 

1. Tbtjestess to Type— OE G-lobe, Tankard or Long 



Variety. Of correct colour .. 

15 


2. Size — O f moderate size only — density and regularity 



of form must not' be sacrificed to size 

20 


3. Shape AKD Fokm — C lean and regular in outline, 



no cracks or crevices, single tap-root ; free from 



fangs ; neck small and only moderate amount of 



foliage 

20 

\ 

4. Internal Appearance— F lesh dense, no hollow 



spaces or tetulency to spongizieps, rings numerous 



with u arrow int erspaces 

25 


5, Speoipio GtRAvity anjo 'Dry Matter— S hould 



be high (often low in very large roots) 

20 


Total 

100 
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by the usual unit value method and award marks for their con- 
dition. In addition the competitor must fill in the price per umt 
and comment on the condition of ♦three foods whose prices and 
starch equivalents are given. ' 

After the judges have completed their score cards, and the 
stewards collected those of the competitors, comes the onerous 
task of correction and checldng of scores, with the final awarding 
of prizes. It is no unusual occurrence to have^a correct score 
by more than one competitor in /which case the judge either 
divides the prizes between those tying, or if time permits .sets 
a further test. The results are given to the society’s official and 
the names of the winners posted on a prepared sheet. 

All the competitions with the exception of the judging of the 
animals are conducted at a section of the show set apart for the 
purpose, and with each class is displayed an enlarged blank 
score card. When the competitors have finished, the whole is 
open to the public for inspection. The county agricultural staff 
ai'e present to explain any points that arise dining the criticism 
and comment that follow and in this way considerable advisory 
work results, the staff coming into contact with agriculturists 
whom they do not at other times reach. 


STUDENT’S SCORE CARD USED IN 
COMPETITIONS. 


Competitor’s Marks 


Competitor’s Number 



TRURO EAT STOCK SHOW 
, STUDENT’S SCORE CARD 

MANGOLDS 

Judge : — 

Scale of Points 


Student’s 

Harks 

1 . Trueuess to Type ... 

15 


2 , ib’ize 

20 


3. Shape and Eorm ... 

,20 


4. Internal Appearance 

25 


5. Specific Gravity and JDry Matter . . . 

20 


100 


1 


Total ... 
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Coinpetitor’s Marks. 


Competitor’s Number. 


TRUEO FAT STOCK SHOW 
STUDENT’S SCOEE CAED 

FOODS. 


Judges; — 


* Name the Foods numbered 

L 4 

6 

Give tlie Food Value and Value per Unit and 
Comment on the Condition of the following Foods 



Competitor’s Marks 


Competitor’s Number. 


Judfifes : 


TEUEO FAT STOCK SHOW 
STUDENT’S SCOEE CAED 

MANURES. 


Name the Manures numbered 

4 


Give the Values of the following Manures 
and Marks for their Condition 
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ORCHARD IMPROVEMENT INSTRUC- 
TION IN HEREFORDSHIRE. 

A. J. Manning, 

Hereford County Council. 

In 1912 the Agricultural Education Sub-Committee of the 
Herefordshire Education Committee inaugm-ated a scheme for 
improving the cultivation of the orchards of the .county, and to 
induce the ocoupieirs of the farms of the district to do justice 
to their trees and raise the standard of their produce to the pitch 
of perfection so easily attained in Herefordshire, even when a 
moderate amount of care, skill and attention is expended. 

The scheme, in brief, was to carry on, for five years, annual 
competitions in- orchard management. As a basis from which to 
start, the orchards were awarded points before any work was 
done on them, and they were visited twice each year by two 
local fruit growers, the late Mr. G. P. Berry, of the Ministry, 
and the County Horticultural Instructor. Such points were given 
above the original as it was considered the improvement 
warranted. Two medals were awarded each year to the •com- 
petitors who showed the gi’eatest and next greatest improvement ; 
also a money prize in each ease to the workmen who had had the 
care of these orchards. At the end of the five years it was 
intended that the occupiers oj the orchard showing the greatest 
improvement should be presented with a very substantial piece 
of plate. Fnforiunately, the cataclysm of 1934 upset the whole 
of the aiTangements, and the scheme had to be abandoned. 

One redeeming feature was the discovery that, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that Herefordshire had been almost continuously 
providing instraetion in horticulture and fruit culture right from 
the inception of technical education, skilled pruners were almost 
impossible to be found outside the various fruit plantations of the 
county. 

As soon as the results began to be noticeable in the orchards 
which were entered in the improvement competition, occupiers 
of the neighbouring farms began almost bombarding the agricul- 
tural education staff for names of men capable of pruning their 
orchards, with the result that regrets and apologies had to be 
sent in almost every case instead of names. 

On the Armistice being signed, the writer was instructed by 
the Agricultural Education Sub-Oommittee to draft a scheme for 
the further development of horticultural education in the county 
and, amongst other subjects, the improvement of grass orchards 
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came in for some very detailed suggestions. Eemembering the 
great demand for pruners a suggestion for the systematic training 
of suitable men was put forward and adopted by the Committee, 
as being likely to be of much greater value than the old-time 
system of giving disjointed demonstrations and lectures. Events 
have proved the wisdom of the change. 

The scheme put forward was to take a class of about six men, 
preferably those who were free to .take different jobs during the 
winter months, smallholders who had som^ spare time on their 
hands, and jobbing men of any type, if, apparently, of reason- 
able intelligence and capable of doing a man’s work, and giving 
these men 10 days’ training of from 4| to 6|- hours each day in 
pruning the different types of trees found in the average grass 
orchard of the county. This training was to be, if possible, 
followed up by instruction in grafting,, spraying (in the seasons), 
and picking, grading, and packing the fruit. 

There has never been any difficulty in finding pupils. In 
fact, in almost every case more have handed in their names than 
could be dealt with. , This has enabled the instructor to select 
his students, and, in, several cases, enough suitable pupils have 
clamoured for instruction to justify the holding of a second class 
in the same neighbourhood. If no other applications for classes 
reach the agricultural education office there are enough n^mes 
on the waiting list to keep the staff fully occupied for the next 
two winters. • • f 

Arrangements for Starting Classes. — When an application is 
received from a farmer for a class he is told that he must maVA 
himself responsible for providing the pupils, he is also told what 
class of man is required, and the conditions on which the pupils 
are accepted. He is asked to impress on the men that they must 
undertake to put their knowledge and services at the disposal of 
people in their- respective districts; theymust attend the classes 
with reasonable regularity, and on the last day of the class must 
be examined in practice, and a knowledge of the reasons under- 
lying such practice. If they pass the examination they are 
awarded a scholarship grant of 6d. per hour for each hour of 
attendance made. In case of failure to satisfy the ATaminoi. n© 
award is made to them. The fact that their time would be lost 
to them in ease of failure was thought to be a great inducement 
to cai-eful attention to their instruction, and the wrjter has very 
litfje doubt that such is the ease. 

.The instruction so far given has been entirely confined to 
'standard trees, and— ■with one exception — on purely grass 

■ 
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orchards. So far as possible faim orchards having the greatest 
variety of types, sizes, and ages of trees, have been selected for 
teaching purposes. Each pupil is provided with a set of tools 
for which he is made responsible for the duration of the class. 
^Chese tools are a curved Grecian saw with an eighteen-inch 
blade, one 10 ft. and one 8 ft. standard pruner, and he is taught 
to keep these dean and keen. 

Method of Instruction. — On the opening day of the class, the 
theories underlying pruning are as carefully and thoroughly as 
possible instilled into the pupils. They are also shown bow to 
use the tools in a proper manner, and above all, how to avoid 
doing damage with them if improperly used. When they appear 
.to have a fair idea of the theory they are taken to some small 
tree which it is easy to prune, and asked tp watch a demonstration 
by the instructor ; criticise his work as much as they like ; ask 
as many questions as they wish ; and as the tree begins to show 
up in part its final and finished form, point out what they think 
should be cut out. By following this method of teaching it is 
found that the pupils readily acquire a keen sense of the necessary 
shape the finished tree should have. The next step is to take 
two trees as nearly alike to that on wldch the demonstration has 
been made, and as near together as possible. One half the class 
is placed to work in each tree, and each party is allowed to 
discuss the work as it proceeds, and the advisability, or the 
contrary, of cutting out any branch. It is found that although 
the first day’s work does not amount to very much, the know- 
ledge gained has been very considerable. On the second day, 
the students are worked in pairs, and usually after that it is 
found that individual working enables the instructor to give the 
necessary extra attention to any who appear to be less quick 
in grasping knowledge, than their fellows. Working on these 
lines this past season, .with a class of seven pupils, 164 half- 
standard trees of Bramley’s Seedling, Newton Wonder and Lord 
Derby were satisfactorily pruned in six hours. 

Each succeeding day larger trees are dealt With, and gradually 
the pupils progress until about the sixth day there is no further 
selecting done. The pupils are set one in each row and have 
to take ahy trees in their own lines as they come, in many 
cases these trees have a spread of SO to 40 ft., and are absolutely 
matted wi& years of growth of tangled and wattled shoots. 
Some' idea of the type of' tree inay b*e gained when it is stated 
that the first of these classes pruned a tree of Oummey Norman 
having a "spread of the length of a cricket pitch! 
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The GxaminaHon is held on the last day of the class, and 
usually one tree is selected for the purpose which will keep 
each pupil busy for the whole of the time allotted for a day’s 
training; usually about 5 hours. Some idoa may be gained of 
the type of trees usually selected from the accompanying illus- 
tautious Pig. (1) commencing work; and Pig. (2) one tree finished. 
*In this case tw«) trees per pupil were set as a task for the examin- 
ation and were completed in 4 hours. 

G-rafting. — ^During the pruning instruction any of the common 
and least useful cider varieties, or any useless varieties found 
(locally known as kernels'! are, if the owner wishes, beheaded 
with a \>iew to regrafting in the following spring with more 
useful varieties which may, in some cases, be the better varie- 
ties of eider apples, but are, more generally, commercial apples. 
Braraley’s Seedling and Worcester Pearmain are found to be 
two first-class varieties for this purpose, and, 'to a somewhat 
less extent, Newton Wonder and Aimie Elizabeth are selected. 
In several places King Edward has been used and promises 
extrerhely well. In one orchard in the Bosbury district are 
several apple trees on which upwards of 1(X) grafts per tree were 
put, and these trees are doing well and are showing signs of 
commencing to bear now in the third year. 

The principles underlying grafting are very carefully explained 
and suitable shoots of the current year selected during the 
pruning lessons and carefully set in the soil by pupils for 
their use at the proper time. Some time in May the classes 
are called together and shown how to make the graft, and set to 
practice on some spare shoots kept back for instructional pur- 
poses. When considered sufficiently skilful they are set to work 
on the trees. Three methods only are taught, these being very 
simple to make and easy to fit to any size- stock from the young 
stock of the nursery up to the orchard giant. It*is emphatically 
pointed out that it is wise to keep a hud at the back of the out 
in ease of an accident to the -graft after it has been inserted 
in the tree, or after growth has commenced. When this bud is 
kept a year is saved. Binder twine is used for tying instead of 
raffia, being more secure. In fact, it is practically impossible 
for a graft to blow out when so tied. The tie is not interfered 
with until the second year’s growth is well advanced. It is 
then out through from top to bottom, but not unwrapped until 
the end of the season. If 'it is pushed off by growth, w^ and 
good; if not, it stays there. Clay is available in most parts of 
Herefordshire, an^ it is used instead of wax; in practice, it is 
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found to be better than wax and much more economibal. Wajm 
wax has been found to be very risky, owing to the temptation 
to make it too warm to save so many journeys up and down the 
ladder. No very special preparation of the. clay is found to be 
necessary when binder twine is used. It is made fairly wet and 
thin, and rubbed well in between the wraps of the string ; then 
not more than ^ in. is well smoothed over the string and ends 
of the branches. If the coating is kept as thin as above 
mentioned it is very rare indeed that any falls off. It is when 
large lumps in thick layers are used that cracking and dropping 
off takes place- 

Practically all the shoots which break from the cut-back 
"branches, except in the immediate neighbourhood of the actual 
grafting, are allowed to grow for the first year, and somewhere 
about one half of these are allowed to continue for the second 
year. 

When all shoots are prevented from growing after re-grafting 
a tree, there are not enough leaves produced to continue the 
economy of such a tree and very frequently the bark slips away 
from the branch during the first or second winter after graft- 
ing. This results in dead branches at least, and often in dead 
trees, but it is seldom that such mishaps occur when all growth 
is allowed to form for a time. 

Effects of the Classes. — Since these pruning and orchard 
management classes were commenced in Herefordshire, ‘twenty- 
one have been held, which means that, at least, 126 men have 
been trained. The benefit of this number of pruners in the 
county is becoming evident, and the evidence is cumulative 
from year to year. It is becoming noticeable in the orchards 
also in the greater demand for instruction in districts where none 
has yet been given. The call has been so insistent that during 
the past winter additional help has had to be obtained, and has 
enabled nearly double the number of instructional classes to be 
carried on. 

There is another- side to the instruction in orchard cultiva- 
tion conducted in the county, i.e., that in conjunction with the 
Winter Courses in Agriculture for Young Farmers. These 
courses have been conducted for many years, and two have 
been carried on during the past winter— the one in 

Hereford, where classroom lessons in fruit culture were given 
on three mornings each week, and two afternoons each week 
were devoted to practical work. 
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Herefordshire is now taking up the fruit culture question 
from both ends, viz., with the young men who .will be the 
farmers and fruit growers of the future, and with the men whom 
they will employ. There can be very little question that instrue- 
tion correlated in this way for a few years will bring the orchards 
of Herefordshire to the position undoubtedly held a century or 
.so ago, and such as, with persistent effort, can easily he attained 
again — ^that is, the finest in the country. 

«•«««* 

THE CQLTIVATION OF CHERRIES. 

n. 

A. H. Hoabb, 

Ministry of Agrioulture and Fisheries. 

H. — SOITB OHEBBIIiS. — ^The sour or cooking cherries 
comprise the Flemish Bed, Eentish Bed and Morello varieties. 

As a class they are more amenable to the ordinary plantation 
type of cultivation than sweet cherries, and for this reason 
are often found interq)ersed with other fruit in permanent 
plantations. • 

Large blocks of these varieties are often planted by them- 
selves and on suitable soil the trees are prolific croppers. 

Soil and Situation. — Sour cherries will succeed on any well- 
drained loose land and thrive particularly well on sandy 
gravels, brick-earths and flinty lands or chalk. 

They hre not quite so particular^ as to situation as sweet 
cherries and will even do well with a north aspect. Frost 
pockets and steep valleys should, however, be avoided. 

Propagation. — ^Nearly all the sour cherries are grown either 
as half-standards or bush trees. This Mahaleb stock has been 
a popular one in the past, but the Common cherry, known as 
Oerasus austera, is often used. The Gean is also a suitable 
stock. There is no really dwarfing stock for chendes and it 
hardly matters which is nsed. 

Planting and After Treatment.— Whether planted tii- 
angularly or on the square half-staaidard's are usually placed 
at least 15 ft. apart eahh way and bush trees 10 ft. or 12 ft; 
each way . Bush trees should be planted' on the square. 

Sour cherries frait on the young wood and, after the half- 
etandard ttees are shaped, pruning is riot necessary. They 
are, however, not, s6’ intolerant of the knife as the sweet 
vkrietiek and do not gum so freely. They may therefore be 
pruned, to keep them shapely ot withiii bounds,' if desired. 
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Bush trees also need no pruning after planting. The trees 
respond to good feeding, as. in the case of sweet cherries. 

Picking -and Marketing. — Sour cherries hang better after 
ripening than do the sweet varieties, and the birds do ncfk 
take them so freely. Like the sweet cherries, sour varieties 
are usually marketed in half-sieves or “ quarters ” (pecks). 

Sour cherries as a class are mostly sold for culinary purposes, 
a certain quantity of Morellos being taken for the manufacture 
of cherry brandy. In addition to the demand for the fruit 
on the market for retailing there is a big demand from 
preserving firms for bottling purposes.* 

Varieties of Sour Cherries.— Kentish Bed. — (Middle July). 
Fruit medium size, round, dark red, transparent, with very tender, 
juicy, acid-flavoured flesh. A good cooking cherry and preserves well. 
Tree of 'medium growth and does well on half standards or bushes. 
Bears freely if planted with others, particularly Flemish Bed. Self- 
sterile. 

Flemish Bed. — (End of July). This variety is the nearest approach 
to the wild cherry, P. cerams. It resembles Kentish Bed hut the frmi 
is smaller and a little brighter red. Tree makes compact growth, is 
less drooping than* the Kentish Bed, and does well as a bush. ‘Very 
free-bearing and self -fertile. Will succeed 'w^here the other varieties 
do not thrive so well. 

Mobbllo. — (August-September). Fruit large, inclined to heart- 
shaped, flattish, dark red or black when fully ripe. Flesh soft, juicy 
with briskly acid flavour. Tree is of a spreading, pendulous habit of 
growth, and succeeds as a standard, half standard or bush. It is 
remarkably prolific, self-fertile, and the fruit will hang a long time. 

There are really two varieties of Morello in existence. The old- 
fashioned, smaller variety is most sought after for the manufacture of 
cherry brandy. The Morello is the best of the sour cherries for all 
purposes. 

DISEASES AND PESTS OP CHERRIES.— Cherries are 
liable to a good many diseases and pests, the principal of which 
are described below. 

Brown-Rot. — The blossom, shoots and fruit ' of cherry trees are 
attacked by the brown-rot fungus, Mouilia cmerea^ var. pvuni, which 
causes considerable damage in wet, cold seasons.' The fruit may also be 
attacked by the allied species Morilia fructigeTiii* The disease varies 
in intensity with the season and is difdcult to control in cherry trees 
on account of their size. It is specially important that no mummied 
cherries should be allowed to remain on the trees, as these cons'titute 
a sure means of carrying the disease over from year to year. 

The Kentish and Flemish varieties are very susceptible to Brown- 
rot attacks and some of the sweet varieties, are more' subject, than others. ' 

For further particulars of this disease and its control Leaflet No. 867 
(Wither^^tip and Brown-rot of Blums) should be consulted. 

Cherry Leaf Scorch.— This disease has the effect of withering up 
the leaves on the shoots. They remain haUging, there throughout the 
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winter and may be seen as late as May. It is caused by the fxtngus 
known as Gnomonia erythrosioma. The dead leaves which hang on 
xintil the following spring should be removed and burnt in the case of 
all trees in which they are readily accessible, since they are the means 
by* which this fungus is carried over from season to season. For larger 
trees two sprayings with Bordeaux mixture, one just before the blos- 
soming occurs and the other directly afterwards, have been found to 
give effective control. 

Silver Leaf.— This disease has made heavy attacks on cherries 
during the past few years. Napoleons and Turkey Hearts are especially 
susceptible to attack, as also are all the sour cherries. Trees which 
have been headed back (pollarded), or headed back and grafted, are 
also very liable to attack. Care should be taken to see that no wounds 
are left for long uncovered, and grafting operations should be expedited 
as much as possible. For further particulars of this disease and its 
control see Leaflet No. 302 (Silver Leaf m Fruit Trees). 

Witches’ Brooms. — Another serious disease, which is caused by 
the fungus Bxoascm cerasi, results in the formation of the so-called 

Witches’ Brooms.”’ The fungus mycelium is present in the branches 
and stimulates them tq produce numerous twigs which together take on 
a form roughly comparable to a loose broom. The leaves borne by these 
abnormally branches twigs are also penetrated by the fungus which 
ultimately produces countless numbers of spores on their surfaces. Such 
leaves are usually wrinkled or crumpled ♦and reddish in colour. These 
brooms are^ always barren 'and since they serve as centres from which 
the disease is spread they should be promptly cut out and destroyed 
by fire. 

An allied fungus, Bxoascm minor, causes a blister or curl bf cherry 
leaves somewhat similar to peach leaf-curl, but this trouble is not 
common. 

Gumming*.— Gummiiig is a trouble \'\rhicli affects some varieties of 
sweet cherries more than others. Trees upon which the knife has been 
used tend to gum excessively. If the gumming is very bad and per- 
sistent it is generally taken as a sign of an unhealthy condition of the 
tree, but there seems to be no remedy* The cause of gumming in 
cherries is obscure, but it does not appear to be due to any fungus or 
other parasite. 

Winter Moths.— The chief insect pest of cherries is the winter 
moth. All standard and half standard trees should be grease banded 
to prevent the ascent of the females. The bands should be maintained 
in an effective condition throughout the year and replaced annually 
in fresh positions on the trunks of the trees. When, however, this is 
neglected, and caterpillars are found to be feeding in the spring, they 
may be destroyed by spraying if the trees are not too large to admit 
of. it.. See Leaflet No. 4 (Winter Moths). 

Lackey Moths,— Periodically the attacks of the caterpillar of this 
moth become epidemic and cherries which cannot be sprayed early with 
lead arsenate may then suffer severely. Under these circumstances 
mechanical measures such as tearing down the webs and the collection 
in winter of the egg bauds may have to be carried out — at a cost which 
exceeds that of an efl&cient high power spraying installation. See 
Leaflet No. 69 (Lackey Moth), 
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Clierry Black-Ply. — This black aphis {Myzus cerasi) is another 
serious insect pest. In some seasons it swarms over the shoots and 
under the leaves, causing the latter to curl up. The honey-dew issuing 
from this pest gums up the leaves and if it gets on the fruit spoils it. 
The leaves and shoots are often killed outright if the attack is bad. 

The only remedy is to spray early with a good nicotine insecticide 
or soft soap and quassia, providing, of course,. the trees are not too 
large for spraying. The successful spraying of cherry trees depends 
largely on the plant employed. With an efficient power plant trees 
of any size may be sprayed thoroughly. 

5|e * # * * 

COUNCIL OF AGRICULTURE FOR 
ENGLAND. 

The Thirteenth, Meeting of the Council pf Agriculture for 
England was held on May 22nd, 1924, at the Middlesex Guildhall, 
Westminster. The Chair was taken by Mr. George Edwards, 

M.P. 

Appointment to the Agricultural Advisory Committee for 
England and Wales. — ^At separate meetings of the Minister’s 
members and County and Borough Agricultural Committees’ 
members held previously to the full Council meeting, the 
following members were elected to the Agricultural Advisory 
Committee : (1) Mt. Eobert Hobbs, of Eelmscott, Lechlade, 
Gloucester; (2) Mr. James Donaldson, of Brightwell Baldwin, 
Wallingford, Oxon; (8) Lt.-Ool. Sir Merrik Burrell, Bart., 
O.B.B., J.P., of. Knepp Castle, Horsham;- (4) Mr. J. E. 
Spraggon, of Blaydon Burn House, Blaydon-on-fyne. It was 
announced that a further vacancy had been filled by the Minister 
by the election of the Hon. E. G. Strutt, O.H., of Whitelands, 
Hatfield Peverel, Essex. 

Statement by the Minister, — ^In the course of the Minister’s 
statement, which covered -the period which had elapsed since 
the last meeting in February, he stated that the decline in 
the number of cases of foot-and-mouth disease had been from 
99 in the week ended 2nd March to 9 in the week ended 
22nd April, since when the weekly averages had been 9, 11 
and 13. Improvements had been made in the methods of dis- 
infection of railway trucks, vans, etc., and special inspectors had 
been appointed to supervise the working of a new Order on 
the subject. 

The Minister invited the spedal attention of members of the 
Council to the Ministry’s exhibit at the British Empire 
Exhibition, md also to the agrifeultural films whidi had. been 
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prepared and were being shown there. In regard to drainage 
wort for the benefit of the unemployed, the number of schemes 
carried out last season was 899, of which water supply schemes 
numbered 71. ■ The immediate cost to the State had been 
£276,000, of which £88,000 was recoverable, and the total 
expenditure represented by the schemes was £391,000. The 
number of men who were being employed upon them at the 
end of the season was 7,000 per week. Schemes for next autumn 
and winter were being prepared on the assurance that further 
Government money would then be available for the purpose. 
The Minister also announced that a Committee was being set 
up “ to advise as to the administration of any public monies 
that m&j be made available for the assistance of Agricultural 
Co-operation or Credit.” 

With regard to the suggestion in the Linlithgow Eeport that 
the pubhc and the farmers should interest themselves more in 
new types of wheat, the Minister referred to the research work 
being done at Cambridge and other stations, and especially to 
the work of Professor BiSen at Cambridge. ” Yeoman ” wheat 
was very good and was being further improved upon by other 
types. Prices had improved by the demand which was growing 
amongst millers for these better wheats, and the public should 
assist by asking for bread made from British flour from them, 
• which would be found to be very good. He had himself tried 
it in his own house, and friends without knowing which was 
which had pronounced in favour of British bread over the 
ordinary bread* supplied. He was not ashamed to confess to a 
sentimental preference for British food. In reply to a question 
by Sir Douglas Newton, the Minister said that the Department 
would not be able to give the fuE results of the reported discovery 
of the germ of foot-and-mouth disease on the Continent, but that 
they had been promised at an early date. A cordial vote of 
thanks to the Mioister for his address was put to the meeting 
and carried unanimously. 

Sale, etc., of Land used for Allotments. — Mr. d. Forbes 
moved a resolution to the efiect that where land had been pur- 
chased by local authorities for use as allotments they should 
, not be permitted to seU it or dispose of it for any other purpose 
unless tjbey had the consent of the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Ministry of Health. The resolution -was seconded by Mr. Wood- 
head (Yorks), and, in the course of the discuswon, Mr. W. B. 
Smith, M.P. (Parliamentary Secretary of the Ministry of Agri- 
culture) pointed out that it had been agreed at another Committee 
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that the recommendation should rather be “ with the consent 
of the Ministry of Health after consultation with the Ministry of 
Agriculture.” Mr. Snaith said that legislation would be required 
to give effect to the proposal, and that there was no present 
prospect of this being practicable. The resolution' was passed. 

Further Compensation for Foot-and-Mouth Disease. — Mr.W. 
McCracken (Cheshire) moved a resolution to the effect that the 
compensation paid to farmers for cattle destroyed through foot- 
and-mouth disease should be supplemented to meet at least a 
portion of the loss due to the suspension of production and 
earnings, and to the increased cost of replenishing stocks, giving 
special attention to the circumstances of the earlier outbreaks 
when valuations were relatively low; also that farm labourers 
should be compensated for loss of employment and wages due 
to the slaughter of herds. The resolution was seconded by 
Major H. B. Wilbraham (Cheshire)? Mr. Donaldson (Oxford) 
said that there had undoubtedly been cases pf individual hard- 
ship in Cheshire, but that the matter must be looked upon 
broadly. If the cart Were overloaded, there was a likelihood that 
the wheel might come off. As it was, a very large amount of 
money was being spent in the eradication of the disease and in 
compensation. Mr. W. E. Smith, M.P., said th^^t legislation 
would be required to give effect to any such proposal as had been 
made, and that probably (ihe best way to deal with the suggestion 
would be to refer it to the Departmental Committee now sitting 
which was reviewing the circumstances of the present outbreak. 
Mr. Owen Webb (Cambridge) said he could not support the 
resolution, adding that the losses incurred by farmers who had 
had no disease amongst their stock through being unable tO’ 
market their, stock were far greater than the amounts paid in 
actual compensation. The motion was put to the meeting and 
lost. 

County CounoUs and Land Drdnage Mr. J. E. Spraggon 

(Durham) proposed a resolution that in view of the urgent need 
of land drainage for the reclamation and improvement of 
agricultural land .H.M. Government be requested to bring in 
legislation giving county councils the necessary powers to deal 
with the matter. He said that much of the land in the country 
was not producing anything like its proper amount of food 
through lack of proper drainage. Some occupiers did not keep 
their ditches, watercourses and outfalls properly cleansed, and 
there was little use in one person cleaning out his ditches, etc., 
if his neighbours below Hm did not clean theirs out also, and 
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SO give him a proper outfall for the water. Two counties, 
Lancashire and the West Riding of • Yorkshire, had promoted 
private Acts of Parliament to give them powers to deal with 
such matters. The problem, however, was a national one, and 
every county ought to have similar powers. Lord Bledisloe 
seconded the motion and said that thousands of acres were 
yielding less than half their potential output through lack of 
effective drainage, and drainage problems could not be dealt 
with piecemeal. He thought that legislation on the subject 
would be non-eontentious and would have the support of both 
Houses of Parliament. Capt. Hotchkin (Lindsey) and other 
members also supported the resolution, and Sir Francis Floud 
(Permanent Secretary of the Ministry of Agriculture) stated that 
the Department were quite in agreement with the object of the 
resolution, and were as a matter of fact actually in communica- 
tion with the County Councils’ Association as to the precise 
lines of fresh legislation. He added that much could be done 
under the existing powers and under the special unemployment 
schemes. It waS, he said, generally agreed that no part of the 
funds which had been devoted by the Government for the relief 
of unemployment had been more usefully expended than those 
applied to land drainage. It had recently been agreed that 
County Committees could retain their drainage staff during the 
summer so that schemes for autu^jm and winter might be 
prepared during the summer months. If full advantage were 
taken of this and of the power given to County Councils under 
’Section 16 of* the Land Drainage Act it ought to be possible to 
deal with the matter effectively. 

Besolutions Passed at Last Meeting. — Sir Francis Floud 
reported, on behalf of the Ministry, the action which had been 
taken by the Ministry upon the Wo resolutions passed at the 
last meeting which called for such, action. The first was to 
the effect that legislation was required to provide for one 
authority only for the control of animal diseases in each geo- 
graphical county. The Ministry was in full sympathy with the 
•object of the resolution, but legislation would be required lo 
give effect to it. That matter was now under consideration with 
the Ministry of Health and the Secretary for Scotland. It 
raised a difficult question in regard to the relationphip between 
county boroughs and county oouncilB, and the Ministry also 
wished to consult the County Councils Association and the 
Association of Municipal Corporations upon it. It was obvious 
that no legislation was practicable in’ the present Session, but 
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“the Ministry hoped to make an advance later in the year. The 
second matter was the resolution recommending that the -Minister 
should invite the Directors of the Animal Nutrition Institutes at 
Aberdeen and Cambridge to report on the further facilities 
which were required for the purpose of research of animals in 
Oreat Britain. Within the last few days, Professor Wood and 
Mr. Orr, the Directors concerned, had made a report which the 
Ministry were considering. The report would be handed over to 
the Standing Committee of the Council with the observations 
of the Ministry upon it, and when the Standing Committee had 
considered it, they would no doubt bring it before the Council. 

Resignations of Certain N.P.XT. Members. — The Eight Hon. 
E. D. Aeland, M.P., Chairman of the Standing Committee of 
the Council, moved the acceptance of the report from the 
Standing Committee on the subject of these resignations. 

Report on the resignation from the Council of certain of the 
National Farmers* Union Members. 

The Standing Committee has had under consideration the 
question of the resignation of 25 members of the Council who are 
also members of the National Farmers’ Union. It regrets very- 
much that so many members of the National Farmers’ Union on 
the Council have resigned, and wishes to make it clear that the 
' statement that the members have resigned because the Council 
claims to express “ the authoritative opinion of agriculturists ” 
cannot be correct, as the Council has made no such claim. The * 
phrase occurs in paragjiaph 7 (b) of the report of Lord Clinton’s 
Committee, which was adopted by the Council at its last meeting. 
In this report the duties of the Standing Cointnittee are outlined 
and the paragraph reads as follows: — « 

“ 7 (b) To keep in close touch with the Agricultural Advisory 
Committee for England and Wales and to ascertain from time to 
time whether the Minister of Agriculture desires to set down for 
•discussion by the Council one or more subjects on which he wishes 
to gather the authoritative opinion of agricultui'ists. ” 

This statement in no way suggests that it was the intention 
of Lord Clinton’s Committee to propose to the Council that it 
should assume a new position. No* change whatever has, in fact, 
taken place in the attitude of the Council, whose duty it still is, 
as it has been since its foimation, to carry out the role and func- 
tions laid down for it in the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries 
Act, 1919. 

The formation of the Standing Committee marked only the 
desire of the Council that it should be put in a position to dis- 
charge its statutory duty witji greater efEciency, and in the opinion 
of the Standing Committee it is a matter for regret that this action 
should have been made the occasion for resignations. 

The Standing Committee believes, however, that the Council 
will desire to express its agreement with a statement recently 
made on behalf of the National Farmers’ Union on one point 
Mr. Robbins stated at the meeting of "the Council of the Union 
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held on April 16th, that recent events had “ proved their whole 
case, namely, that the National Farmers’ Union . . . never 
had the right to instruct any member of the National Agricul- 
tural Council how he was to vote.” ^The Standing Committee 
concurs in the view that members of the Council do not serve as 
delegates voting under instructions, but, on the contrary, are 
called upon to exercise their own judgment on matters coming 
before them. 

In your Committee’s view it would be a distinct change in the 
conception with which the Council was set up if any of those 
appointed, either by the County Agricultural Committees (in the 
exercise of their statutory duty) or by the Minister, should regard 
themselves as subject to the instructions of any particular 
organisation connected with agriculture. And the Opmmittee 
trftts that the Council will record for the guidance of those who 
may be appointed to take the place of the members who have 
resigned that there has been no change since the original setting 
up of the Council either in this matter or in the position of the 
Council as representing the agricultural industry. 

Mr. Acland suggested that the report be adopted, and should 
be sent to those County Agricultural Committees which had 
under their statutory duty to fill up the vacancies which now 
existed. Lord Clinton said he thought it a matter of serious 
regret to the Cormcil that so many members of the National 
Farmers’ Union should have thought.it necessary to withdraw ' 
from the Council at a time when it was endeavouring to improve 
its procedure. He said he valued the Council very greatly 
because it was the only place where people of all classes engaged 
in the industry and all sections had a right to meet, and where 
.there might be always a free expression and a free discussion 
of aU matters. Lord Bledisloe said that tibe Council owed a debt 
of gratitude to Mr. Acland and Lord Clinton for the impartial 
and statesmanlike attitude they had adopted towards this problem. 
Nothing could be more detrimental to the future of the industry ’ 
than the over-emphasis of sectional sentiment. He ventured 
to hope that the National Farmers’ Union delegates would rejoin 
the (joiineil. Colonel Oourthope, M.F. (East Sussex), said he 
would be sorry if readers of the report went away with the 
impression that the Council was very humble. He believed that 
if the reforms of procedure which Lord Clinton’s Committee 
suggested were carried out in the spirit put forward, the Council 
would be recognised as a powerful agricultural body. Mr. Donald- 
son (Oxon) said that as one who had. had some little pressure 
upon him to resign from the Council he was. bound to say 
that he thought he would be doing his duty much better by not 
^resigning. Eeforms in the Council’s procedure came much 
better from within, and.it was' not right for members to run 
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away from their duty. The one’ agreed object of Council 
meetings was that all three parties could come together without 
prejudice and discuss the aims and objects of all sections. 

The Chairman (Mr. George Edwards, M.P.) said that he felt 
most keenly the action of the National Farmers’ Union at the 
last meeting. Then- President had made a proposition that he 
should take the Chair, and had no doubt done it with the 
best of motives, but before the meeting was over he found that 
the leaders had organised an , upsetting of the business of the 
Council, and the meeting was compelled to adjourn. Even now 
he hoped that the National Farmers’ Union leaders, many of 
whom he knew and held in great respect, would reconsider their 
position and return to the Council. The report was then received 
and adopted, and Mr. Acland’s suggestion agreed. 

Interim Report on Agricultural Education and Beseairch. — 
The Chairman of the Standing Committee (Mr. Acland) reported 
that the Standing Committee had got together some very useful 
and interesting information on agricultural education and 
research in England and Wales, but had not yet got comparable 
information from Scotland. It therefore proposed to postpone 
the report until the Committee was in a position to present a 
complete statement in regard to Great Britain. The Council 
agreed to this proposal. 

Quorum. — Sir Douglas Newton, M.P. (Cambs), proposed 
that the Minister be asked to revise the statutory regulations and 
make the quorum for the Council 25 members instead of one- 
thh’d (47). The quorum in the House of Commons was one- 
fifteenth of the total number, and he thought the present 
suggestion, which would reduce the one-third to about one-sisth, 
would be the right basis for the Council to adopt. • Mr. Cross 
(Berks) seconded the motion, which was carried unanimously. 

Elections to Standing Committee. — ^The Council elected 
IMr. James Hamilton (Lancs) and Capt. E. T. Morris, J.P. 
(Herts), as tenants of agricultural land, to fill vacancies on 
the Standing Committee. 

Unemployment Insurance and Agricultural Labourers. — 

Mr. Dallas moved — 

“That the Standing Oomniittea of the Council he instructed 
to appoint a Suh-Commi’ttee ('wi'th power ■to co-opt) and the 
Ministry of Agriculture be requested to assist it with the services 
of their ofBcers, and the Ministry of Labour with the services of 
the Government Actuary, in order to ascertain whether the basis 
of a scheme for unemployment insurance suitable for the industry 
of agricul'ture can be worked out, so that a further report may 
be presented to the Council.” 
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Sir Arthur Hazlerigg (Leicester) seconded, and after dis- 
cussion, in which the Minister of Agriculture joined, the 
resolution was carried. 

Weighing of Fat Cattle for Sale. — ^Mr. Donaldson (Oxon) 
moved — 

“ That the Council urges the Ministry of Agriculture to pro- 
mote legislation to make compulsory the weighing of all fat cattle 
on being exposed for sale in any public market, the weight of each 
beast to be declared at the time of sale.’* 

This was seconded by Mr. James Hamilton (Lancs) and 
supported by Mr. H. W. Thomas (Hants), Mr. Wm. Hawk 
(Cornwall), and other members, put to the meeting and carried 
-after an amendment that the word “fat” should be deleted 
had been proposed and lost. 

Accounts of Holding Companies. — Mr. A. W. Ashby 
proposed — 

“ That the Council asks the Ministry of Agriculture to press 
the Board of Trade to introduce legislation to require the publica- 
tion by holding companies of annual returns of profits and costs 
as recommended in the Linlithgow Committee Export on the Milk 
Industry." 

Mr. Woodhead (Yorks) seconded. The Minister of Agri- 
•culture said that the matter was recoiving the attention of 
the Board of Trade and that they would no doubt give their 
best consideration to the question. The resolution was agreed 

-to. 

Development of Sural Industries.— Mr, A. W. Ashby moved 
iihe following resolution — 

“ That with a view to the further development of rural indus- 
tries throughout the country, fl) funds should be provided to 
enable the Bural Industries Sub-Committee of each County Agri- 
cultural Committee to carry out the functions which it was 
intended to carry out, and (2) grants made to the Rural Industries 
Intelligence Bureau should be maintained for the present.” 

Mr. Woodhead (Yorks) seconded and after discussion the 
resolution was agreed unanimously. 

Illegality of Milk Licence Charges. — ^Lord Strachie moved 
the following resolution — 

That the Ministry of Agriculture be asked to state what 
steps have been taken, or will be taken, under the exemption of 
milk from the War Charges (Validity) Bill, to secure that farmers 
who were illegally deprived in four western counties of 2d. per 
gallon shall as far as possible have this made good to them.” 

The resolution was duly seconded, and discussed. The 
Minister of Agriculture pointed out that Milk Charges were 
not now to be included in the War Charges (Validity) Bill. 
The money held by the Government in respect of these 
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• charges, amounting to ^6106, 000, would be repaid to the 
persons from whom it was received, namely, the distributing 
companies. The money held by these companies and not paid 
to the Q-overnment was stated to be ^6160,000, and the total 
amount involved was therefore £265,000. It had not been the 
farmers who had been illegally deprived'’ of the money; it 
was the distributors. He explained the history of the matter 
.and said that he thought the best proposal on which he 

• could act was to suggest to the distributors that the money 
might be devoted to * research for the improvement of the 

• dairying industry. After further discussion, in the course of 
which amendments were moved, the resolution was dropped, 

. it being agreed that the Council proceed to the next business. 

State Agricultural Policy. — Mr. Eobert Bilsland (West 
.Suffolk) moved — 

“ That it is desirable that the Goimcil of Agrienlture for Eng- 
land should take immediate steps to assist the Government and 
the agricultural industry by framing a policy having as its objects 
(a) the maintenance within safe limits of the home-grown food 
supply, and (b) the stabilisation of the agricultural industry, and 
that for the purpose the Council should appoint a committee of 
owaiers and occupiers of agricultural land and agricultural workers 
with an instruction to prepare a policy as aforesaid and submit 
the same to the Council for consideration with the least possible 
delay.’* 

This was seconded and the importance of the very careful 

• drafting of terms of reference to the Committee stressed by 
Lord Clinton. Mr. Acland suggested that the Standing Com- 
mittee might be instmcted to prepare terms of reference and 
prepare personnel for the Committee. A resolution was 

. accordingly carried that the Standing Committee should so act. 

ITnemployment Grants for Land Reclamation 1924-26.— 
Mr. W. Hawk (Cornwall) proposed the following resolution — 
That the Ministry of Agriculture be approached with the 
view of obtaining unemployment relief grants for the 1934-25 
season towards the cost of approved land reclamation schemes.” 

It was seconded and agreed. 

Tlnemployment Grants for Land Drainage During the 
Summer. — Mr. Davis (Durham) proposed the following 
resolution — 

” That the Minister of Agriculture be urged to consider again 
the question of authorising the continuance of works of land 
drainage for the alleviation of unemployment during the summer 
months, and that the necessary financial provisions should be 
made for the purpose by the Government.” 

The resolution was seconded and after discussion put to the 
meeting and lost. 
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A Seport on Seasonal Agricultural Labour. — ^Lady Mabel 
Smith (Yorks) moved — 

“ That the Ministry be asked if they have any information as 
to the conditions of seasonal labour, especially as regards 'women, 
and children, and whether such information can be supplied to. 
•tlie Council in the form of a report.” 

Mr. Dallas seconded, and Sir Francis B’lcad, on behalf of 
the Ministry, said that the Ministry quite recognised the- 
importance and interest of the subject. 'The Ministry had a 
certain amount of iioformation, although it -was not extensive 
enough to make into an authoritative report. It would, how- 
ever, be glad to prepare a report for the next meeting of the' 
Council. 

‘ Further Belief of Agricultural Bates. — Mr. E. L. Walker 
(Yorks) moved — 

” That the Government be asked to consider the question of 
fiu'ther relief being given to agricultural lands from the burden 
, ' . of local rates.” 

■ Mr. Hamilton (Lancs) seconded the motion, which was. 
agreed after discussion. 

Beport of .Agricultural Advisory Committee. — Sir Douglas. 
Newton moved that the Eeport from the Agricultural Ad-visory 
Committee of England and Wales, on their proceedings be 
received by the Council. The Eeport was received and is printed, 
below. 


»*«««« 

AGRICULTURAL ADVISORT COM- 
MITTEE FOR ENGLAND 
AND WALES. 

The following is the half-yearly report (No. 7) to the Councils-- 
of Agriculture for En^and and 'W^lea, on the proceedings of the 
Agricultural (Advisory Committee : — 

In response to a request which has been put to us by the Standing- 
Committee of the Council of Agriculture for England on behalf of 
the Council, we propose in future to make four reports to the Councils 
in the .year instead of two as heretofore. Each report will, as a rule, 
be made up to such a period before the date of the meeting of the 
Council of Agriculture for England as will allow of members of the- 
Standing Committee^ reoei-ving it for consideration a month before -the- 
Council meeting. , , ■ 

Between the 30th 'November, 1928, the date of the Iasi report, and 
the date of the present report, the. Committee has met five times, 
namely, on the 12th and 81st December, 1923, and 1st Eebruary,. ' 
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Cth March, and 2iid April, of the current year. The following sub- 
jects were under consideration in the course of these meetings: — 

• (1) Poot-and-Mouth- Disease.— This subject has unfortunately 

•been a constantly recurring one on the agenda of the Committee during 
the period covered. At each meeting the Committee has been informed 
by the chief veterinary officer of the Ministry of the general position 
in regard to the disease, and of details of any aspect of it which the 
Committee wished to discuss. At the meeting of the 12th December 
the serious situation in Cheshire was carefully considered. The Com- 
.mittee was informed that the large number of outbreaks occurring in 
this district was due to the fact that it was densely stocked with cattle, 
.nnd that the dearth of, slaughtermen made it impossible for the pre- 
ventive measures to keep pace with the disease. At this meeting, the 
Minister reporlfed that the Cabinet Connnittee had agreed to the 
continuance of the present policy of slaughter and compensation up 
to a net cost of 1^ million pounds, when the question would again be 
•considered by the Committee. The subject of further scientific investi- 
,gations in connection with the disease was discussed, and it was agreed 
that the Minister. (Sir Bobert Sandeis) should consult Sir Walter 
Fletcher, Secretary of the British Medical Besearch Council, on the 
•subject. 

The meeting on the 31st December was a special meeting confined 
to the consideration of matters arising out of the foot-and-mouth dis- 

• ease outbreak, the main question at issue being the continuance of the 
slaughter policy, especially in lelation to the Cheshire area. It was 
stated thafc the Cabinet Committee had authorised the Ministry to 
continue payments in respect of slaughter and compensation until the 
matter was again considered.* The Ministry's chief veterinary officer 
pceported that fche disease -svas now being overtaken in Cheshire, and 
that, with reference to the resolution passed at the last meeting of the 
Council of Agriculture (13th December) that the slaughter policy 
ought to proceed until the Ministry’s veterinary authorities advised 
that a change should be made, he was not at present prepared to 

• advise a change. It was reported that Sir Francis Floud, Permanent 
Secretary, and Sir Stewart Stockman, Chief Veterinary Officer, had 
attended meetings in the Cheshire district, and explained that isola- 
tion as aai alternative to slaughter would involve very drastic, 
regulations if it were to be elective. It would mean that a farm 
would have to remain under severe restrictions, which would certainly 
preclude the restocking of it for six weeks to two months after disinr 
fectiqn, and, under such a. system in Cheshire, it might be a year 
before the disease could be eradicated from the county. The question 
of holding up the store cattle trade was also considered in view of the 
•danger of store cattle spreading the disease in their passage through 
the country. It w’as not decided, however, to recommend, that the 
•stoi*e cattle trade should then be held up. 

At the next meeting of the Committee, 1st February, 1924, after 
a statement by the chief veterinary officer had been made, a resolution 
was agreed to that the Agricultural Advisory Committee, having 
•examined the present position, are satisfied with the arrangements 
•made in checking the spread of foot-and-mouth disease.” 

It was also agreed by the Committee that it be recommended that 
sail local authorities’ Orders affecting movement of animals should ha 
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submitted to the Ministry for approval before they became operative. 
The api:)ointment of a small committee to examine the administrative* 
questions arising out of the present outbreak of disease was also 
agreed. The question of the importation of Canadian cows and 
heifers to restock depleted Cheshire farms was examined and the * 
Ministry’s action in replying that it was not a matter on which they 
could authorise importation approved. 

At the meeting on 6th March, the chief veterinary officer reported 
the setback due to infection arising from the markets of Northampton, . 
Nottingham and Lancaster. The question of a general Standstill 
Order on all cattle, sheep and pigs, including those for slaughter, for 
three weeks, was considered and thought to be likely to be ineffective- 
owing to insufficiency of the period of standstill, even if it were prac- 
tically possible. The question of the thorough ^sinfe*ion of railway 
trucks was also discussed. 

At the following meeting on the 2nd April, the chief veterinary 
officer was able^to report to the Committee that the outbreak was, on 
the whole, definitely on the down-grade. There tv as still some danger 
due to the distribution of manure from slaughterhouses. In regard 
to disinfection of railway dep6ts, sidings, loading docks, etc;, inspectors- 
had recently been appointed whose exclusive duty would be to examine 
into actual methods adopted by railway companies, and to report to 
the Ministry. A new Order had been published defining the manner 
in which the proper, disinfection of railway trucks should be* 
carried out. 

(2) Meeting with the Prime Minister.— On the 1st February, the 
Committee was summoned to a special meeting with the Prime Minister 
at Downing Street. The Prime Minister vras accompanied by the* 
Rt, Hon. Noel Buxton, M.P., Minister of Agriculture, and Mr. Walter' 
R. Smith, M.P,, Parliamentary Secretary. In the course of his 
remarks, the Prime Minister said that he had invited them to see him 
in order to assure them that the Government was exceedingly anxious 
to tackle the agricultural problem and that it regarded the condition-, 
of the industry as a national concern. While the Government had to* 
rule out any hope of protection or subsidies of the kind suggested 
hitherto, it was most earnest in its desire to be of every possible assist- 
ance in other directions, and a special committee of the Cabinet had 
been appointed to examine the problem. The Government would 
welcome any advice and guidance from practical men who knew the* 
difficulties and who would make suggestions for basing agriculture on 
a sound, scientific and business-like footing. The Prime Minister 
said that he felt that the great contribution that the Labour Govern- 
ment could make to the solution of the question was that they will 
relate the problem of the country to the problem of the town, and that 
if the agricultural problem was treated as merely a farmers’ or a 
farm labourers’ one no solution at all would be arrived at. Short 
speeches in reply were made by Mr. R, E. Robbins, Mr, Geo. Edwards, 
M.P., Lord Ailwyn, Sir Douglas Newton, M.P., Lord Clinton, Mr. 
McLaren, and Mr. McCaig, all of whom expressed the appreciation 
of the Committee at the invitation to meet the Prime Minister and" 
their desire to assist the Government in regard to any measures whicb.^ 
could be taken for the benefit of Agriculture. 
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(3) Sumxiaei' Time. — The resolution of the Council of Agricultui'e 
that summer time should be confined to four months only, commencing 
the beginning of May and finishing at the end of August, with the* 
qualification that if a longer period was considered desirable in the 
national interest, it should be continued up to the end of October to- 
cover the potato-lifting season, was considered by the meeting on 
1st February. The statements made by the members of the Committee- 
were noted by the Minister. 

(4) Allocation of Fund of 56850,000 for Agrrioultural Educa- 

tion and Research., — At the meeting of the 1st February, iuf ormation was. 
circulated dealing with the position in regard to agricultural research 
as it had been aided from this fund. It appeared the subject had 
been well provided for, and that a good margin existed for develop- 
ment of further research where needed, and also that educational 
schemes, including farm institutes, which required money could also 
be developed. The question of assistance to -the Rowett Institute at 
Aberdeen was raised, and it Avas pointed out that the matter was one 
for the Scottish Board of Agriculture to deal with out of the grant 
of £lo0,000 made to Scotland. It was also agreed that the Rease- 
heath, Cheshire, farm institute scheme should be approved, the expen- 
diture on the buildings having been cut down by about £4,000. • 

The question of a grant to the Monmouthshire farm institute was. 
considered at the meeting on the 6th March and agreed. 

(6) Co-operation and Credit in Agriculture.—The Committee con- 
sidered at their meeting on 6th March, memoranda which had been 
circulated dealing with credit and co-operation in agriculture, and also- 
Leaflet 311 on the formation of agricultural credit societies. In regard 
to these societies, the Committee was informed that it was to meet the- 
difficulty of uncalled liability possibly preventing non-borrowers from 
taking up shares in a society, that it had been suggested that the- 
best method of forming the societies would be through existing co- 
operative societies. These latter would take up shares and would to- 
a large extent control the business; that is to say, loans advanced to- 
members would be expended through the trading society, and they 
would have the whole matter under their own control. Borrowing 
members would only be required to subscribe the minimum amount to 
qualify for loans, f.e., one-tenth, the balance being subscribed by the 
co-operative society as a non-borrower. That applied both to co- 
operative societies and to other organised bodies, for instance, a local 
branch of the National Farmers’ Union, The administration and 
funds of the credit society and the co-operative society would be abso- 
lutely separate, although they might have the same executive com- 
mittee. The object of this was that the funds of the credit section 
of the society should not be jeopardised by injudicious business on 
the trading side. Certain difficulties which appeared to stand in the 
way of success of the credit movement were discussed, and the Minister 
informed the Committee that he proposed to appoint a standing 
advisory committee, which would assist with the whole question of 
co-operation and credit and would naturally go into these questions 
along with others arising. 

(6) Resignation of National Farmers' Union Members.— This, 
matter was referred to at the meeting on the 2nd April, when it was 
agreed that it might usefully be considered at the next meeting of the 
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Oouncil of Agriculture in connection with any proposals to re-model 
the constitution of the Council, which would, however, involve legisla- 
tion to give effect to it. In the meantime, it was understood that the 
various responsible authorities would be invited to fill the vacancies. 

• (7) Draft Bill providing* for the Importation of Pedigree Stock. 
— The Committee at their meeting on 2nd April considered a draft Bill 
which had been drawn up on the lines of the agreement made at the 
Imperial Economic Conference to allow the Minister to admit pedigree 
.stock from a Dominion when satisfied that that Dominion was ready 
to .take British pedigree animals on reciprocal terras, provided also 
that he had previously approved the herd or flock book in which the 
pedigree animals of the Dominion were registered. 

(8) Besolutions from Standing Committee of the Council.— 
Two resolutions of the Standing Committee (1) suggesting that it should 
be permitted to see the agenda of the Advisory Committee, (2) that 
the Advisory Committee -should make four reports per annum to the 
Council instead of two as heretofore, were considered and. agreed to. 

(9) Beports from other Committees.— A repent for the three 
months ended 11th February, 1924, was presented at the meeting on 
the 0th March. It covered notes on the proceedings of the Basic Slag 
Corfmittee, Committee on Agricultural Economics, Electro- Culture 
'Committee, Animal Pathology Besearch Committee, Agricultural 
Research Council, Conference of Advisory Officers, Central Scholar- 
ships Committee, the Livestock Advisory Committee, and other Com- 
mittees. 


» , « m m' m m 

CERTIFICATION OF POTATOES. 

The various Orders which have been issued by the llinistry 
•during recent years under the Destructive Insects and Pests Acts 
lor the control of plant diseases and insect pests have been based 
■on what may be called a “ clean seed ” policy, Le., a policy by 
means of wHch purchasers of nursery stock, bulbs, etc,, may 
he given some assurance that the goods pui-e-hased are free, at 
least from the fnore serious diseases to which they are liable. 
Thus, imported plants, bulbs, etc., are required to be accompanied 
by a certificate that they are healthy and free from certain 
specified diseases, and the sale in this’ country of plants sub-^ 
stantially attacked by specified insects .and diseases is prohibited. 

Last year it was decided to extend the “ clean seed ” policy 
to the control of Wart Disease of Potatoes, and this was effected 
by embodying in the Wart Disease of Potatoes Order, 1923, a 
requirement that all potatoes planted (except “own saved” 
•■seed) and, all potatoes sold for planting must be the subject of 
an Official Certificate. The requirements of the Order and an 
•explanation of the system of certification were- set out in an 
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Article published in the issue of this Journal for July, 1928 
(p. 363).- 

The certificates specified by the Order as regards potatoes 
^rown in England and Wales are of three kinds : — 

(a) A certificate to the effect that the potatoes were grown 
on land believed by the Ministry to be free from Wart Disease ; 

(b) That the crop has been inspected and that on such 
inspection Wart Disease was not found to exist ; or 

(c) That the potatoes were inspected while growing and 
found to be of an approved immune' variety true to type and 
reasonably free from rogues. 

Although the Order did not come into operation until 1st June, 
1928, it is satisfactory to record that a large number of applica- 
tions for these certificates was received by the Ministry. The 
procedure adopted was to issue certificates under (a) if an 
exa m ination of the records in the Ministry’s possession showsd 
that no ease of Wart Disease had been found in the immediate 
neighbourhood. Certificates of this category were ■ issued in 
respect of 58,115 acres. In the case of potatoes grown on land 
less than 1 mile from a field where Wart Disease has been 
known to exist, or of potatoes grown in an infected area or in a 
district on the borders of an infected area, no certificates were 
issued unless the potatoes were actually examined and found to 
be free from disease. Where the results of these examinations 
were satisfactory a certificate under (b) was issued. Altogether 
certificates in this category were issued in respect of 2,900 acres. 

The system of insisting on the examination of potato crops 
grown on the borders of the Wart Disease Infected Area was 
fuUy justified by its results. For administrative pm*poses a 
district of about 25 to 30 miles in breadth round the borders of 
the main infected area was treated as a “ suspect zone,” and no 
certificates were issued without examination in respect of crops 
grown in that zone. It was found that in the north-eastern 
district of Worcester, the disease was more widely prevalent in 
field crops than had hitherto been suspected, no fewer than 12 
fresh cases having been discovered in field crops as a result of 
inspections in that district. In view of this discovery it has been 
decided to certify a large portion of Worcestershire as a Wart 
Disease Infected Area. 

The system of crop inspection necessary in order that certifi- 
cates under category (c) may be granted has been in force since • 
1918. Its institution in that year was due to the necessity of 
securing an adequate supply of pure stocks of immune varieties 
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for planting in Wart Disease Infected Areas, in which at that 
time only immune varieties were allowed to be planted. These 
restrictions were modified as from the planting season of 1922. 
by allowing siiseeptible varieties to be planted in Infected Areas, 
on land where Wait Disease had not been known to exist. This- 
modification, together with the slump which followed the heavy 
crop of 1922, led to a reduction in the acreage of immune 
varieties inspected for purity certificates only, and the acreage 
inspected fell from 6,200 acres in 1921 to 2,300 acres in 1928. 

One of the main features in producing a heavy and uniform 
ci'op of potatoes is the use of well selected seed, true to type- 
and free from disease. Seed from diseased crops seldom produces 
satisfactory results, and crops produced from mixed seed ripen 
unevenly and in many eases prove disappointing. The Ministry 
has endeavoured by the introduction of the system of certification 
to secure occupiers of clean land against planting seed which has 
been grown in soil infected with Wart Disease, and it will be- 
seen from the foregoing that provision has also been made to- 
enable the farmer to obtain seed of immune varieties which is 
true to type. 

Most potato growers realise the importance of planting true- 
stocks of potatoes, and in order to assist growers to meet the- 
demand for such stocks, the 'Ministry has arranged not only to- 
continue the inspection of growing crops of immune varieties- 
but also to extend the scheme to growing crops of susceptible 
varieties. 

Growers of potatoes, who intend to sell their crops for seed', 
purposes and who desire to avail themselves of the facilities- 
offered by the Ministry for the certification of their growing- 
crops, are requested to make application not later than 21st July. 
Forms of application may be obtained from the Ministry’s- 
oflS,c6s and should be carefully filled in and forwarded together 
with a remittance at the rate of 2s. 6d. for every acre or part 
of an acre to be examined. 

Growers who intend to sell their crop for seed, but who- 
do not desire to obtain a purity certificate should not forget that 
they must apply to the Ministry for a dean land certificate. 

It must be remembered that certificates issued under the- 
Wart Disease of Potatoes Order are of two kinds only; they 
either certify the purity of the crop from rogues or that no Wart 
Disease is present on the land in which the potatoes were grown. 
They must not be taken to mean that the seed to which they 
relate is free from any disease other than Wart Disease. It 
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sliould be noted also that any certificates which may be issued 
by the Ministry as to the parity oi crops of susceptible varieties 
will be of no value for the purposes of the Wart Disease of 
Potatoes Order. It will be necessary to obtain ‘ ‘ clean land 
certificates before the crops are sold for planting. 

• «««*« 

JULY ON THE FARM. 

J. E. Bond, M.B.E., M.Sc., N.D.A. (Hons.), 
Agricultural Organiser for Derbyshire. 

Weather Notes. — On the average of long series of seasons, July 
has the highest mean temperature — about 60° F. in the Midlands 
— ^though the hottest day of the year may occur in August or- 
even September. Over the greater part of England the normal 
night temperature in July does not go belo-w about 63° E.^ 
■while the normal maximum day temperature is about 70° F.. 
In July the days begin to shorten and normally the duration of 
bright sunshine is about 20 minutes less per day -iJian in J-unej 
In the matter of rainfall, this month is very erratic; on the- 
eastern side of the country it normally measures about 2 'in., 
while in the northern and western districts it averages between 
2.5 and 3.5 in. In successive years, however, the precipitation 
in July may present great contrasts, and, unfortunately, the- 
character of the weather of the preceding months affords no 
guide as to what rainfall may be expected in this period. The- 
following extracts from records kept by Messrs. Davis & Son 
show the variations observed at Derby in the last .four years :> — 



1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

Av. of 1900 
to 1920 


in. 

in. 

in. 

in. 

in. 

May ... 

2.85 

1.90 

0.94 

2.63 

2.12 

June... 

2.66 

0.42 

0.74 

0.68 

2.13 

July... 

5.23 

0.59 

3.96 

4.37 

2.68 

August 

0.97 

5.15 

5.15 

2.61 

2.89 

Being 

the principal hay harvesting 

month 

in the grass eoun- 


ties^ July pleases best when it brings a period of settled, dry 
weather. The same conditions favour the arable farmer who' 
has an area of bare fallow, the successful cleaning of which 
largely depends upon the occurrence of hot rainless weather 
to dry the clods through and kill the weeds they contain. An 
unduly prolonged dry period during the time when corn is. 
feeding and maturing the grain, however, is undesirable, and. 
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soil moisture is necessary to allow of the translocation of food 
materials from the leaves and stem to the apex of the plant : 
■com does not yield well after premature ripening; but this 
defect is associated with light rather than medium land. It 
may be supposed that the heavy rains of May and early June 
have furnished the soil with all the moisture necessary to 
complete the growth of com crops; already there appears to be 
a tendency towards excess ' of straw, which much further 
moisture would cause to lodge; hay crops are very luxuriant 
and, while roots have come up well, the continuous saturation 
•of the soil .during the first half of the season has greatly 
reduced the cleaning effect of hoeing operations. Undoubtedly 
a dry July is what most farmers ardently wish for this year. 

St. SmthWs . — The common adage is to the effect that a,s 
it rains or is fair on 15th July there will be a continuous track 
of wet or dry weather for the forty days ensuing. St. Swithin, 
who was Bishop of Winchester, died about a.d. 862, and in 
.'accordance with his request he was buried in the churchyard. 
On 15th July, 971, however, his, remains were .translated, to 
'the interior of the cathedral. .It is . said, . but on doubtful 
authority, that the popular belief associated with .the anni- 
wersary of the translation, arose from the occurence of a wet 
period of forty days which commenced on that day. It may be 
-of interest to add that rainfall records lend no support to the 
popular adage, although the date is very near a well-known 
^ad time in wet years. 

Arable Land. — Com crops usually pass through the milky 
and the waxy stages of ripening in the month of July, giving 
the final warning to see that the self-binders are in good order. 
Winter oats and winter barley often reach technical ripeness — 
the “ready-to-cut" stage — ^in this month, but it is only in 
early districts or exceptional seasons that the harvesting of 
wheat and spring corn becomes general before August., In 
many districts, especially near centres of population, sparrows 
•are a serious pest to the com grower at this time of the year. 
Some years ago sparrow clubs did good work for a time,, but 
in most cases they ceased to exist when their continuance 
might have led to a real reduction in the numbers of this very 
noxious bird. One farmer in Midlothian continued to attend to 
ilia sparrow-trap after the local dub had become defunct,, and 
showed the •writer records of his annual catch, numbering 
•about 400 sparrows each year. 
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On the bai'e fallows July is the time for stirring and reducing 
the clods : earlier refinement of the land usually defeats the 
object by keeping the soil too moist for the weeds to be killed. 
Where lime is applied at this stage in the rotation, the horses 
and labour may best be spared for that work between bay 
and corn harvests. Pen-fallowing {i.e., breaking up second- 
year seed layers soon after the removal of the hay crop) is 
regarded with much favour in certain districts where wheat 
follows “seeds.” By ploughing, immediately after the hay 
crop has been taken, or after the flush of grass has been con- 
sumed in cases where the crop is grazed, time is allowed for 
a fairly thorough stirring and cleaning of the land before the- 
wheat is sown. L/ast year the writer noted considerable benefit 
from the cultivation of a catch crop of mustard grown before 
the land was sown with wheat. 

Work among root crops is now almost limited to shallow 
horse-hoeing and the filling of gaps, although in some districts- 
the season for root-sowing extends far into July. Where the- 
crops have begun to extend their foliage across the interspaces 
between the driU rows-, care should be exercised in the work 
of horse-hoeing. The main reason for caution at this stage is not 
so much to avoid damage to the tops of the crop as to avoid 
driving the shares of the hoe' through the root fibres, from the 
ends of which the plant feeds. Considerable damage is every 
year accountable to neglect of this precaution, and there is a 
certain amount of evidence that the ravages of finger-and-toe- 
disease among swedes and turnips are accentuated by injudicious 
use of the horse-hoe at this stage. On heavy or wet land, root 
crops may be lightly earthed up with the double mould-boards 
after the last stirring: the object of this is to hold the land 
drier for the harvesting of the crop in November. 

Ensilage. — ^Although haymaking is the principal work in 
July, farmers who have erected silos will generally complete the- 
filling during the periods when weather considerations prevent 
progress in the hay fields. During the past few years ensilage- 
has .gained considerable favour among arable farmers, and the- 
tower silo is becoming a familiar feature of farm steadings. 
Tower silos are being made of various materials and perhaps - 
it may he of interest to mention that iu.the neighbourhood of 
Worcester there may be seen three silos which were at one time 
the funnels of an Atlantic liner; these have been in use for a 
number of years and give good results. 
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During the ’eighties of last century, -when there was a 
succession of wet summers, considerable attention, was paid to 
the possibility of substituting ensilage for haymaking as a 
means of securing the produce of meadow land. Favourable 
reports were published by both of the two principal agricultural 
•societies, and for a time the ensilage of fodder in stacks and 
rectangular silos was -widely practised. With the return of better 
weather conditions, however, interest in the process subsided, 
and in the 'nineties ensilage had ceased to be considered as a 
practical alternative to haymaking in reasonably good weather. 
The principal objections to the ensilage of grass crops by the 
methods then tried were the wastage involved, the uncertainty 
•of the product, its smell, and its small market value compared 
with that of hay. 

Modern ensilage practice is concerned less with the hay crop 
than -with the substitution of a part of the root break ■with a 
-forage crop, generally winter oats and vetches. Naturally it 
is most attoactive to the occupiers of eojisiderable areas of arable , 
land and especially to those who encounter difficulties in dealing 
with the root break. Ensilage assists in distributing the labour 
requirement of the farm uniformly oyer the whole season, which 
is one of the first principles of economical farm management. 

If had been stated by one who has examined the silage made 
on many farms that bad silage is rarely made in a tower silo. 
The product does vary, however, according to the temperature 
attained by the mass during its fermentation. A certain amount 
■of heating in the sBlo is desirable — ^to 100° P. or even 120° F. 
— ^to ensure which it is essential that the fodder be ensiled alive 
and not too wet. 

Consequent upon the demonstration of the success of the 
tower silo, interest has re-yived in other ways of making silage. 
Mr. A. W. Oldershaw, Agricultural Organiser for East Suffolk, 
has called attention to the trendi method practised for upwards 
of thirty years by Mr. Wm. Makens, of Oolney, Norwich. A 
trench is opened (in suitably dry ground) about 13 ft. wide, 
4 ft. deep, and in length 3 to 4 ft. for each acre of crop to be 
ensiled. Into this trench the green fodder in its long state is 
tipped and consolidated, the empty carts being drawn over the 
mass. The heap is built up to a height of several feet above 
ground level and a good steep roof is made, steep enough to shed 
rain after the mass has settled. The ends and sides are trimmed, 

■ a topping-up of hedgp-side material is put on and the whole 
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is covered with, an 8-m. coat of earth. After the mass has 
settled, the resulting cracks in the soil-coat are filled in to 
prevent the entry of air and water. 

Pastures. — ^At the time of writing many pasture fields are 
running to seed, and generally they carry an excess of growth 
which in the ordinary course of grazing will not be well utilised. 
It is a rule of good husbandry that the coarse rmgrazed portions 
of pastures (as well as any thistles) should be mown in July, 
but it is not always possible to collect and make use of the 
mowings. A few farmers have recently adopted the Dutch plan 
of ensiling as much of the produce of the pastures as the cattle 
appear not to require in the summer. Dixring July and August 
there are usually many wet days when it is difficult to find pro- 
•ductive employment for the men between milking times ; at such 
times the pastures can have the attention here suggested. In 
■the cases where the practice has come to the writer’s notice, 
the pasture mowings have been made into stack silage, the 
forage being put on from time to time when opportune. The 
trench method, however, appears most to commend' itself for 
those who have not occasion to build cylindrical pit or tower silos 
but who desire to avoid the wastage that is almost inevitably 
associated with the stack method. 

««»«*» 

• MONTHLY NOTES ON FEEDING 

STUFFS. 

B. T. BUXiNAN, M.A., Dip. Agrie. (Cantab.), 

Animal Nutrition Institute, Cambridge University. 

Mineral Mixtures for Pig Feeding. — It has been demon- 
strated, both in America and in this country, that the addition 
of mineral substances to the ration normally fed to pigs is sound 
practice, particularly when the foods used are all of vegetable 
origin. It has also been proved at the Eowett Eesearch Institute 
that a serious condition of mal-nutrition can arise in pigs in 
the absence of iron in the dietary, and that this condition is 
quickly alleviated by the addition of small quantities of a sim ple 
iron salt. Notes have appeared in this Journal from timfl to 
time showing that the inclusion of mineral mixtures in pig 
dietaries is a sound and economical practice. In America much 
work of a practical character has been carried out on this aspect 
of nutrition, and a recent bulletin issued from Iowa Agricultural 
Experiment Station summarises the results of the work of 
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Description. 


Wheat, Biitisli 
Barley, Karachi - 
,, Persian - 
,, Tunisian 
Oats, English, White - 
,, ,, Black and 

Grey 

„ . Canadian : — 

No. 2 Western 
No. 3 „ 

Feed 

,, Argentine - 
„ ^ Chiliaii 
Maize, American • 

„ Argentine - 
„ Gaiatz-B'’oxanian 
„ Karachi 
Beaus, English Winter 
„ Eangoon - 
Peas, Japanese 
Millers’ OEals 
Bran, British - 
,, Broad - 
Middlings— 

Fine, Imported 
Coarse, British 
Pollards, Imported 
Meal, Barley 
„ Maize • 

„ „ Germ 

„ „ Gluten Feed 

„ Locust Bean 
„ Bean * 

„ Fish - 
Linseed 

„ Cake, English 
. 127, Oil 

, 107, Oil 

,, .. 97. Oil 

OottonseedOake, English 
6i«/,Oil 
» » Egyptian 

BiV.Oi) 

Decorticated Cotton 
Seed Meal 7% Oil - 
Coconut Cake Oil - 
Palm Kernel Cake 07, Oil 
Feeding Treacle - 
Brewers’Grains : — 
Dried Ale 
„ Porter - 
Wet Ale - 

Porter - 
Malt Culms - 


3J/0 400 
31/(5 „ 

32/3 „ 


27/- 330 
20 /- „ 
2i/9 „ 

23/3 
27/3 „ 

41/6 480 
43/6 „ 

43/3 „ 

43/- „ 


Price per 

Cwt. 

Ton. 

R. d. 

ifi R. 

12/- 

12 l» 

9/8 

9 13 

8/10 

8 17 


9 Ot 

10/4 

10 7 

.10/- 

10 0 

9/5 

9 8 

9/1 

9 2 

8/8 

8 13 

8/2 

8 3 

9/6 

9 lU 

9/8 

9 13+ 

10/2 

10 3 

10/2 

10 3+ 

10/- 

10 0 

11/- 

11 0 

10/1 

10 2t 

22/6 

22 lOt 


6 3,^5 

— 

8 0 


9 7 

— 

8 12 

— 

7 Of 

— 

30 30 

— 

11 30 

— 

9 2 

— 

9 7 

— 

*'8 6 

— 

13 0 

— 

1 39 0 

— 

1 19 16 

1 



12 2 

— 

! H 7 

— 

11 6 

— 

8 0 

— 

7 15 



12 Of 

— 

9 12 

— 

7 2t 

— 

7 7 

___ 

6 10 

— 

6 2 

— 

1 3 

— 

0 17 

— 

8 0+ 


Mauurial Cost of 
Value Food 

per Value pei 
Ton. Ton. 


Cost of «. 1 

Food 

VahS^per Bqnlr. 
rvnn Starch 

100 lb. Bquiv. 


11 4 7i-(5 3/2 

9 1 71 2/7 

8 r> 71 2/4 

8 8 71 2/4 

9 13 69-6 3/3 

9 G 69*;) 3/2 

8 14 59*5 2/11 

8 8 59*5 2/10 

7 39 69'5 2/8 

7 9 59-5 2/0 

8 10 69*5 2/11 

9 0 81 2/3 

'9 10 81 2/4 

9 .10 81 2/4 

9 7 8i 2/4 

I 9 7 67 2/9 

I 8 9 67 2/6 

4 1 69 6/1 

6 8 45 2/5 

6 13 46 2/11 

8 4 72 2/3 

7 9 64 2/4 

6 13 60 • 1/11 

9 18 71 2/9 

10 17 81 3/8 

8 3 86-3 1/tl 

7 1 9 75-6 2/1 

7 16 71-4 2/2 

11 7 67 3/6 

14 12 63 6/6 

18 3 119 3/1 

10 3 74 2/9 

9 K 74 2/6 

9 6 74 2/C 

6 4 42 2/11 

6 19 42 2/10 

9 4 71 2/7 

8 1 73 2/2 

6 17' 71-3 1/8 . 
6 10 61 2/9 


t AtldverpooU 

NOTE,— The prices quoted above represent the average prices at which actuai wholesale 
transactions have taken place in London, unless otherwise stated, and refer to the price ex mill or 
store. The prices were current at the end of May and are, as a rule, considerably lower than 
the prices at local country markets, the difference bdng due to carriage and dealers* commission. 
Buyers can. however, easily compare the relative prices of the feeding stuffs on offer at their local 
market by the metliod of calculation used in these notes. Thus, suppose coconut cake is offered 
locally at J&IO per ton. Its manurial value is £1 11s. per ton. The food value per ton is therefore 
jfi8 9s. per ton. Dividing this figure by 73, the starch equivalent of coconut cake as given in 
the table, the cost per unit of starch equivalent is 28. 4d. Dividing this again by 22*4, the number 
of pounds of starch equivalent in 1 unit, the cost per lb. of starch equivalent is V26d. A similar 
calculation will show the relative cost per lb. of starch equivalent of other feeding stuffs on the same 
local market, Frcm the results of such calculations a buyer can determine which feeding stuff gives 
him the best value at the prices quoted on his own market. The manurial value per ton figures are 
calculated on the basis of the following unit prices N, ISs. 6d. ; Ffi 05 , is. Id.; K^O, 2b. fid. 
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Professor Eward and his co-workers on this subject. These 
workers htive shown that a simple mixture of wood ashes and 
salt gives good results in practice. Wood ashes are deficient 
in sodium, chlorine, phosphorus and iodine, and a wood ash 
mixture should therefore contain common salt, potassium iodide, 
and steamed bone flour or bone phosphate to /upply these 
deficiencies. It has also been shown that the addition of 
charcoal, sulphur, calcium and iron is sometimes desirable. The 
following three mixtures have been shown to give good results 
in practice. No. 2 being of a laxative character : — 


(1) Hard wood ashes • ... 

521b. ■ 

Common salt ... 

15 lb. 

Bone charcoal 

26 „ 

Potassium iodide 

.02 „ , 

(2) Hard wood ashes ... 

62 „ 

Glauber’s salts 

4„ 

Bono charcoal 

.25 „ 

Epsom salts 

2 .. 

Common salt 

12 „ 

Copperas 

2„ 

Floujfs' of sulphu r ... 

3 )) 

Potassium iodide 

.02,, 

(3) Common sail 

20 „ 

Bone charcoal .»« 

40 „ 

Finely ground liir^e- 
stone or chalk 

40 „ 

Potassium iodide 

.06 ., 

The main points emphasised 
follows : — 

in American practice 

are as 

(1) Common salt is 

of major importance in building up a 

good mineral mixture : 

salt is essential for all classes of stock. 


• (2) There is no mineral mixtm'e which can be regarded as 
the best for all conditions of feeding. Many good mineral 
mixtoes can be compounded, but it is wise to bear in mind 
in compounding a mineral mixture that the following elements 
should be 'included; — Sodium and chlorine — as in common 
salt; calcium — as in high-grade limestone or chalk; wood 
ashes; phosphorus — as in bone products; and iodine — as in 
potassium iodide. 

» « • » « » 

Farm Vaiues. 


CROPS*. 

Market 
Value per 
lb. S.E. 

d. 

Value 
per 
unit 
S.E. 
s. d. 

Starch 
Equiralent 
per 100 lb. 

Pood 
Value per 
Ton. 

£ a. 

Manurial 
Value per 
Ton. 

£ 8. 

Value per 
Ton on 
Farm. 

£ 8. 

Wheat 

Oats 

Barley - ' - - . - 

Potatoes - - - * - 

Swedes - . - . 

Mangolds 

Good Meadow Hay 

Good Oat Straw - 
Good Olorer Hay 

Vetch and Oat Silage - 

1*20 
1*20 
. 1*20 
1*20 
1*20 
1*20 
1*16 
1-16 
1*16 
1*16 

2 3 
2 3 

2 3 
2 .3 

2 3 

2 3 

2 2 

2 2 

2 .2 

2 2 

Tl*6 

59-6 

71*0 

18*0 

7*0 

6*0 

81*0 

17*0 

32*0 

14*0 

* 

8 1 

6 14 

8 0 

2 1 

0 16 

0 14 

3 7 

1 17 

3 9 

1 10 

0 16 

0 14 
‘0 12 

0 4 

0 2 

0 3 

0 14 

0 7 

1 1 

0 7 

8 17 

7 8 

8 12 
.2 5 

i 0 IR 
017 

4 1 

2 4 

4 10 

1 17 ‘ 
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PRICES OF ARTIFICIAL MANURES. 

Kote. — Unless otherwise stated, prices are for not less than 2-%on. lots f.o.r, in 
towns named, a-mJ are net cash for prompt deliyery. 


Arii^ge Price pet* ton dv/ring 
weeh emling June 18th. 


^ Description 

Bristol 

Hull 

L’pool 

L’ndn 

dost per 
Unit at 
London 

Nitr^-te of Soda (N. ISJ per cent.) 

s. 

14, 5 

£ s. 

£ 8. 
13.12 

£ s. 
14. 0 

s. d. 

18. 1 

„ „ Lime (N. 13 per cent.) 


l2.io 

... 

12.10 

19. 3 

Sulphate of Ammonia, ordinary 

( N.20| per cent,') 

U. 2’ 

U. 2* 

14. 2* 

14 2* 

(N)I3. 7 

• „ » neutral 

(N. 21i per cent..) 

15. 5* 

15, 5* 

16. 6* 

15. 6* 

(H)U. 5 

Kainit (Pot. 12^ per cent.) 



... 

2. 5 

3. 7 

French Kainit (Pot. U percent.) ! 

2.10 

2. 6 

2. 5 

2.12 

3. 9 

,, ,j ' (Pot. 20 per cent.) ... j 


:M0 

... 

2,17 

2,10 

Potash Salts (Pot. 30 per cent.) .. I 

... 


... 

3.15 

2. 6 

„ „ (Pot. 20 per cenr.) t 



2.10 

2.15 

2. 9 

Muriate of Pdtash (Pot. oO per cent.) ... ■ 

8.’ ‘5 

7.* *6 

7,10 

1 7.10 

3. 0 

Sulphate of Potash (Pot. 48 per cent.) ... { 

... 

11. 5 

11.10 

ilUO 

4. 9 

Sasic Slag (T.P. 30 per cent.) , ... . 

... 


2.1 2§ 

... 

... 

„ (T.P. 28 per cent.) 1 


2. It 


... 

... 

„ „ (T.P, ^6 per cent.) j 


1.I4J 

... 


... 

„ „ (T.P. 24 per cent.) ... [ 


tut 

2. 0§ 

... 


“Superphosphate (S.P. 35 per cent.) 

4V‘4 

3.15§ 

3,10 

2. '0 

(S.P. 30 percent.) 

3.16 

3!' 7 

3. 8§ 

3. 2 

2. 1 

Bone Meal (N. 3}, T.P. 45 per cent.) 

Steamed Bone Flour {N. T.P. 60 per cent.) 

9. 0 

8.15 

• 8.10 

7.16 


6.17t 

6.15t 

6, 0 

6. 2t 


Fish Guano (N. 74-8i, T.P. 16-20 percent.) 

12.15 

13. 0 


,, „ (iT. 9, T P. 10 per cent.) 




is.To 

• • • 


Abbreviations : IS’.—Nitrogen ; fi.P.=Soluble Phosphate ; T,P,«sTotal Phosphate ; 

Pot.*=Potash. 


♦ Delivered in 4-ton lots at purchaser’s nearest railway station, 
t Delivered (within a limited area) at purchaser’s nearest railway station, 
J P.o.r. Works, 

§ Prices include cost of carriage from works to town named. 


• * * m ^ m « # 


The second World’s Poultry ‘Congress took place at Barcelona 
and Madrid from 9th-19tli May, twenty-five countries being 
represented. The proceedings were at- 
tended by over 60 representatives from this 
country. Most of the British representatives 
left Victoria Station on the morning of 7th May and were accom- 
panied by a number of American and Canadian representatives. 

The Congress was formally opened in the Grand Hall of the 
University of Barcelona, on 10th May, by His Excellency the 


World’s Poultry 
Congress. 
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Sub-Secretary of Agriculture, iu' tbe presence of State Officials 
(Civil, Military and Naval), the Mayor and Corporation of Bar- 
celona, the Consular Corps, the official delegates to the Congress 
from all the countries concerned, and a large company of visitors. 
In responding to the official address of welcome by the Secretary- 
General of the Congress, Mi. Edward Brown (Joint President of 
the Congress with Professor Salvador Castello) called attention 
to the fact that several of the most valuable breeds of poultry 
had originated in Spain. It was Spain also that had introduced 
the turkey to Europe. Although Spain had for a long period 
given attention to poultry breeding, other European countries 
had perhaps made more rapid advances during the last half- 
century, owing no doubt to the impulse of industrial and com- 
mercial developments, and to vast increases in the human 
population. They who were from those other European 
countries had come to repay' something of their indebtedness to 
Spain, to lay before her their experience and to learn what she 
had to teach. 

Tt was the object of these international poultry congresses to 
gather into one focus all' the best of the knowledge and experi- 
ence that had been gained by the workers in the industry in all 
countries, so that it might be disseminated for the benefit of all, 
instead of being more or less buried; and to find out how far 
each country’s problems had been met with or solved in other 
countries. 

Mr. Brown also pointed out that the universality of poultry 
breeding and production was one of its most striking charac- 
teristics. In relation to food sxrpplies, poultry had been for 
centuries merely a side issue, primarily to meet household needs. 
Under such circumstances little attention would be given to the 
breeding qualities and productive capacity of che stock, to true 
economy in housing and feeding, -to marketing produce on the 
best lines and to the prevention of disease. A fundamental 
change had, however, taken, place within recent years, most of 
all in ■Western Europe, North America, Australia and New 
Zealand, where commercial egg and table poultry production 
had shown itself to be an economic success. • 

An impressive speech made at the first meeting of the Con- 
gress by Prof, Bon Salvador Castello, who was the Spanish 
organiser of the Congress and Exhibition, concluded as 
follows : — 

“ I must thank the press for the assistance rendered 
to the Executive Committee and to me personally during 

p 2 
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the past thirty years, during which I have employed 
all my activities in speaking in capital cities, towns and 
insig n ificant villages of the advantages nf poultry breeding 
as an inexhaustible fountain of rural riches. The hour has 
arrived to' say to all Spain : See what I have preached ; see 
here assembled the great World’s Exhibition of Aviculture, 
the crystallisation of what is done in the most advanced 
countries, ^he lands beckon us to follow their example, 
and if we do so we shall make such progress in Spanish 
poultry' production as not only to maintain but improve the 
creditable position which we have already achieved in this 
' World’s Second Congress and Exhibition.” 

The following Eesolution, which was adopted by the Congress, 
directed attention to the establishment of a National Poultry 
Institute in England : — 

“ That it is desirable that Aviculture Eesearch Institutes, 
similar to that described in the paper contributed by Mr. 
H, E. Dale, of the English Ministry of Agricultui’e, should 
be established in all countries.” 

It is hoped that translations in Bnglibh of the various papers 
read at the Congress will be obtainable in due course. Indi- 
viduals desiring copies of these papers should make application 
to the Hon. Secretaries, Second World’s Poultry Congress Com- ' 
mittee, 3, Vincent Square, Westminster, S.W.l. 

With regard to the Exhibition, which was opened at Barce- 
lona on Saturday, 10th May, and closed in' the evening of 
Sunday, 18th May, there is no doubt whatever that this was a 
great success. The exhibits filled a large hall (approximating 
in size to that of the Main Hall at Olympia',, which was b'eauti- 
fully decorated in the true Spanish style. Over 120,000 people 
visited the Exhibition, which was divided into sections for the ' 
grouping of the exhibits received from each of the countries 
represented. Large sections of the ball were taken by Holland, ‘ 
Italy, France, Canada, the United States, Denmark,. Czecho- 
slovakia, Belgium, Spain and Great Britain. It is imposdble 
to ^ve here a detailed description of each country’s exhibits. It 
mnfit suffice to say that each country represented made a good 
display. The BritisE exhibit comprised some 88 pens of birds 
(usually" three in a pen). All the fowls looked very well after 
their long journey. The British list of exhibitors was headed 
by H.B.H. the Prince of Wales, whose White Wyandottes, 
Rhode Island Reds and Australorps were penned neaSr'to the 
exhibits from the Queens of Spain and Belgium.; It- was 
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generally agreed that the British Section, as a whole, stood 
easily first both in point, of numbers and quality, and it 
was easy to trace English blood in the exhibits of some other 
countries. The educational and scientific exhibits in the British 
Section attracted a good deal of interest, especiaUy when it is 
remembered that these were the outcome of individual effort 
as compared with the State-supported exhibits of other countries. 

Professor Punnett’s exhibit of specimens illustrating the prin- 
ciples of sex-linked inhe,ritance in poultry breeding, which were 
supported by some stuffed specimens (lent by the Ministry) of 
adult birds and chicks, attracted much interest. The meaning 
of these exhibits was made clear by letterpress in Spanish as 
well as English The Hon. Florence Amherst contributed a 
display of specimen eggs of most of the breeds of British poultry, 
which were attractively set out in cases. These were supported 
by small cardboard models of the breeds which laid the eggs 
shown. ‘ These models were lent by The Feathered World. A 
collection of photographs on poultry subjects and model poultry 
houses was contributed by Harper Adams Agricultural College. 

.An interesting exhibit received from Dr. Crow, of Edinburgh 
University, included some photographs of an abnormal hen 
during its process of assuming male characteristics. Doctors 
Plimmer and Eosedale, of St^ Thomas’s Hospital, London, 
sent exhibits sho-wing how essential food factors influence 
the colour of the yolk in an egg, and. how the lack of these 
essential factors influence the resulting chick. A display 
of illustrations of British breeds of poultry, produced by The 
Feathered World added a welcome touch of colour to the exhibit. 

The Congress decided to accept an invitation from Canada to 
hold the next World’s Poultry Congress at Ottawa, Canada, in 
1927. 

* * * ♦ • « 

Thb Rural Industries Intelligence Bureau has recently issued 
a leaflet* dealing with Bundled Firewood Manufacture, the* 
Firewood: A <^bject being to encourage the firewood 
Rural Industry. districts.' It is* pointed 

out that 'the industry, if properly carried 
out with up-to-date appliances, “ can be quite a reasonably 
profitable undertaking, not only for the small worker, but also 
by no means beneath the notice of the estate owner or agent, 
as a useful means of dealing with otherwise almost valueless 
small timber, tops and thinnings on his property/* 

* Leaflet No. 12 {Bundled' Firewood Manufacture), 
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‘ ‘ While it can be said with a fair amount of truth that in 
this business ‘ All is grist that comes to the mill,’ there are 
nevertheless many interesting and several important peculiari- 
ties in the combustive properties of different species of woods 
which render them more or less suitable either for brnning 
simply as fuel, or for splitting up for bundle wood. The 
requirements for the two cases are not the same, and what is 
good for the former purpose is not necessarily ideal for the 
latter. A few remarks therefore on differences of behaviour 
of some of the better-known varieties will not be out of place 
here.” 

“ There is much difference of opinion in regard to the respec- 
tive merits of various home-grown timbers when used for fire- 
wood. The age and quality of wood has, of course, a great 
deal to do with its capacity for heat production, old slow-grown 
and thoroughly seasoned timber having much greater lasting 
and heating value than young and sappy growths with a 
comparatively small amount of heart wood.” 

‘‘ Eoughly speaking, the heat value of wood is more or less 
according to its hardness. Those kinds which bum slowly, 
evenly and quietly’, eventually produce the greatest amount of 
heat, and are consequently most suited to be used^ as fuel for 
heating purposes; while the soft woods generally, and those 
which crackle and emit sparks during combustion, bum rapidly, 
developing an intense heat of short duration, and are therefore 
rather wasteful as fuel, except for special purposes. For 
instance, fuel of this latter kind was formerly used in the 
pottery and glass trades and for bakers’ ovens. These woods 
are specially suited for bundle-wood manufacture, although 
their value for sustained heating effect is generally low.” 

” Woods much given to sparldng are not as a rule desirable 
as fuel, though in other respects they may be quite suitable. 
There are some species of woods indeed which bum with 
almost explosive violence, throwing out dangerous showers of 
sparks and glowing fragments, but these are not to be found 
amongst English varieties. Examples of woods which are, 
however, liable to sparking are resinous pinewoods, cedar, 
spruce, silver firs, also, to some extent, hawthorn and ash.” 

“ For the purposes of the firewood buudler, with whom this 
pamphlet is mainly concerned, the foregoing peculiarities are 
not of great importance, and there are very few woods which 
can be said, to be really unfitted' for this purpose, though some 
of course are better than others. The principal requirements 
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aje 'that the wood shall be easily cut smd split and quick burn- 
ing, and on this account soft woods are preferable to hard. 
Liability to sparking is no serious disadvantage, as fires are 
presumably under observation while the kindling is -being con- 
sumed, and smell and smoke > pleasant or otherwise, are matters 
of indifference.” 

“ One or two special points may be alluded to. Oak splits 
easily but is slow burning, and is better not used for bundling 
unless obtainable in the form of trade waste, such as well- 
seasoned ship timber, old barrel-staves, etc. Amongst dis- 
tinctly unsuitable woods may be mentioned privet, lilac, 
blackthorn, on account of their hardness, and elm on account 
of its cross grain as well as its slow-burning propensities. 
Poplar and non-resinous larch, especially when not thoroughly 
seasoned, are poor combustibles.” 

After giving examples dealing more fully with various species 
of woods which may be used for firewood, the leaflet considers 
storing, drying and seasoning; methods of obtaining supplies; 
pit props and trade waste; equipment (saws, engines, bundling 
machines); chopping; prices; costs of production; and several 
other matters of importance relative to the starting of a firewood 
business. A copy of the leaflet may be obtained from The 
Secretary, Eural Industries Intelligence .Bureau, 258-262, 
Westminster Bridge Hoad, London, S.B.l. 


The Eailway Fires Act, 1-905, as amended by the Bailway 
Fires Act (1905) Amendment Act, 1928, provides that, when 


Eailway 
Fires Acts. 


damage is caused to agricultural land or to 
agricultural crops by fire arising from sparks 
or cinders emitted from any locomotive 
engine used on a railway, the fact that the, engine was used under 
statutory powers shall not affect liability in an action for such 
damage, but this provision does not apply in the ease of any 
action for damage in which the claim for damage in the action 
exceeds ^200. 

The expression ‘‘ agricultural land ” includes arable and 
meadow land and ground used for pastoral pitrposes or for market 
or nursery gardens, and plantations, woods and orchards,' and 
also includes any fences, on such land, but does not include any 
moorland or buildings; and the expression, ” agricultural crops ” 
includes any crops on agricultural land, whether growing or 
severed, which are not led or stacked. 
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Section 2 provides that a railway company may enter oh any 
land and do all things reasonably necessary for the purpose of 
extinguishing or arresting the spread of any fire caused by sparks 
or cinders emitted from any locomotive engine. 

It also provides that a railway company may, for the purpose 
of preventing or diminishing the risk of fire in a plantation, wood, 
or orchard, enter upon any part of the plantation, wood, or 
orchard, or on any land adjoining thereto, and cut down and 
clear away any undergi-owth, and take any other precautions 
reasonably necessary for the purpose; but they must not, with- 
out the consent of the owner, cut down or injure any trees, 
bushes or shrubs. 

A railway company' exercising powers under this section must 
pay full compensation to' any person injuriously affected by the 
exercise of those powers, including compensation in respect of 
loss of amenity. 

The Act does not apply in the case of any action for damage 
by fire brought against any railway company unless (1) notice 
in writing of the fire having occurred and of intention to claim 
in respect thereof shall have been sent to the said railway com- 
pany within seven days of the occurrence of the damage ; and 
f2) particulars in writing of the damage showing the amount of 
the claim in money not exceeding the said sum of ?wo hundred 
pounds shall have been sent to the said railway company within 
twenty-one days of the occurrence of 'the damage. 

Light railways and tramways worked by steam power are 
within Uie scope of the Act. 

****** 


Instruction in 
dean Milk 
Production in 
Berkshire. 


Thebe is an unusual number of farmers m Berkshire who 
are licensed for the production of ” Certified ” and “ Grade A ” 
milk, or who are endeavouring to produce 
milk of similar standard. This is no doubt 
due to the location in the- county of the 
National Institute for Eesearch in Dairying. 
The Berkshire County Agricultural Instruc- 
tion. Committee, with a view to promoting the further adoption 
of inaproved methods, recently instituted a series of 10 demonstra- 
tions in dean milk production at certain licensed farms in the 
county, farmers and their herdsmen in the vicinity being invited 
to attend. 

A representative of the National Institute for Eesearch in 
Dairying and the County Instructress were present to explain 
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the whole process of Clean Milk Production at these demonstra- 
tions, which were conducted on lines advocated by the Ministry. 
After the visitors had been shown the cowsheds and dairy, the 
preliminary operation of - grooming the cows and washing their 
udders and flanks was carried out. The milkers then washed 
their hands and put on the special coats and caps before milk- 
ing the cows. Covered pails were used, and as each cow was 
milked the milk was poured into the carrying pails, taken direct 
to the cooler, strained and run into 10-gallon milk churns. The 
chums when filled were sealed and the milk placed on a lorry 
for transport. Directly the operation was completed all utensils 
were thoroughly cleaned by washing and steaming. 

Great interest was shown at each of the demonstrations, the 
audiences being able to see the actual methods employed at the 
licensed farms. As many as thirty farmers with their men 
attended some of the meetings. 

, It was thought desirable to point out that model buildings 
of elaborate design are not essential for the. production of clean 
milk, and one demonstration was given, therefore, at the old 
farm buildings of the National Institute for Besearch in Dairy- 
ing. It was shown there that it is the methods employed and- 
not expendve buildings that are essential for the production 
of clean nmk. 

As a result of the demonstrations a clean milk competition 
has recently been held for herdsmen, whose interest, no less 
than that of the farmers, must be evoked, if success is to be 
achieved. 


The Ministry of Agriculture and Pisheries is taking advantage 
■of the presence in England this summer of a number of 
Conference on botanists and mycologists* to hold 

Plant Disease affording an opportunity for a 

Legislation. discussion between members 

. . . ^ ^6 British Empire of the scientific 

principles which should .underlie legislation regulating the im- 
port of plants and plant products. 

The Council of the Surveyors’ Institution, have kindly offered 
the use of the Lecture Hall at 12, 'Great George Street, West- 
^ster, and the conference will be held there bn Thursday, the 
17th July, commencing at 11 a.m. 

The pr^enee of sdenldsts, nurserymen and other persons 
interested in the subject will be welcomed. 
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In order both to protect purchasers of stocks of bees and to 
effect an improvement in the health standard of bees, the 
and of Agriculture and Fisheries has 

Certification of “^ade arrangements for the inspection, on 
Aniarifis application, of apiaries where bees are raised 
^ ' for sale. Where no brood diseases are found 

to be present in an apiary, an official certificate to that effect will 
be issued. For the present it will not be possible to include 
Acarine disease in the scheme, and the certificates will relate 
solely to freedom from brood diseases, though they will not be 
issued for apiaries where Acarine disease is seen to be present. 
The frames containing the combs of the colonies that are passed 
on inspection will be impressed with a metal stamp with the 
date of inspection, and this will afford protection to the pur- 
chaser. Owners of apiaries where bees are raised for sale are 
invited to make early application for inspection. All applica- 
tions should be addressed to the Secretary, Ministry of 
Agriculture and Fisheries, 10, Whitehall Place, London, 
S.W.l. Fees at the rate of £2 28. per day, with a minimum 
of :£1 Is., will he charged for this service. 


The Commercial Secretary of the British fjegation at 
Buoarest states that an extraordinary credit has been placed 
Exnoit ol Boars disposal of the Eumanian Ministry 

to •p.iinifttiin Agriculture and Domains for the 

purpose of purchasing bulls, rams and 
boars for breeding purposes. 

There would appear to be no opening for British bulls and 
rams, but there is every prospect that the departmental com- 
missions would approve purchases of British boars. Any 
breeders in this country wishing to sell boars to Rumania 
should send their offers direct to the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Domains, Direction Zootechnica, Bucarest. 


The Ministry has approved a proposal of the Durham County 
Council to award scholarships in poultry-keeping tenable at 
Poultry-Keeping Poultry Station at Houghall, 

Sdholarshins. expenditure thereon under the 

Education , Grant Regulations up to a 
maximum of ^90 in the current financial year. These scholar- 
ships will be of 12 weeks’ duration, and the number of awards 
will probably be six annually (value not exceeding 25s. each 
per week, to cover tuition, board and lodging). 
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Scholarship holders will be under the direct control of the 
poultryman at the Station, and he will be responsible, under 
the supfervision of the County Poultry Instructor, for their 
practical training. Lectures and theoretical instruction will 
be given by the Poultry Instructor on three days a week, and 
as wide a range of subjects as possible will be covered in 
the 72 lectures which it is proposed to deliver during each 
course, which will include incubation, rearing, breeding, 
feeding, housiag, diseases and book-keeping. 

It is the Authority’s intention that practical and theoretical 
knowledge shall be combined in the course in such a way that 
the scholarship holders will gain a sound knowledge of the 
principles underlying successful poultry-keeping. 

’ Foot-and-Mouth Disease.— -The position has undergone consider- 
able -fluctuations since the June issue of the Journal. JThe outbreaks 
for the week ended 25th May fell to 8, and during the following week 
no outbreak occurred in any part of the country. During the week 
ended 8th June, however, 5 outbreaks were confirmed, of which 1 was 
in Kent in a free area, 1 in North ants, and 3 in Notts. The Northants 
and Notts outbreaks necessitated extensions of the respective infected 
areas in which the cases occurred. 

During the week ended 15th June, 10 outbreaks occurred, the 
counties invdlved being : Berks (1), Derby (2), Northants (2), Notts (3)^ 
Oxford (1), and Yorks E.R. (1). Of these the outbreaks at Iffley, 
Oxon, on 10th -June, and Halsham, Yorks E.R., on 12th June, 
occurred in new areas, while extensions of areas were necessitated by 
the outbreaks in Berks and Derby. During the week ended 22nd June, 
17 outbreaks occurred including 8 in Surrey, and involving a new 
district. 

The total number of outbreaks from the 27th August, 1923, to 22nd 
June, 1924, is 3,127, involving 41 counties in England, 2 in Wales, 
and 12 in Scotland, and the slaughter of 104,760 cattle, 43,856 sheep, 
48,486 pigs, and 129 goats. The gross amount payable in compensa- 
tion for these animals is £3,342,000, and the receipts in respect of 
the salvage of healthy carcasses amounts to £495,000. 

Importation of Plants into Canada by* means of the 
Parcel Post. —The Ministry desires to inform exporters of plants 
that the Canadian Authorities have withdrawn tli^ prohibition placed 
on the importation of nursery stock through the mails. Small parcels- 
of plants, bulbs, etc., may now be sent to Canada by the parcel post, 
each parcel being accompanied by the usual official certificate of 
health issued in the coimtry of origin. The consignment will also be 
examined at the port of entry (Yanconver or Montreal). 

The Canadian importer must first obtain an import permit in the 
usual manner, ahd indicate that he desires to import by means of the 
parcel post. Special labels will be furnished to the applicant, who 
should smid them to the exporter to be affixed to the packages, together 
with the copy certificate, of health. Exporters are recommended to 
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place inside the package an additional label indicating the address of 
the consignee. 

Small consignments of plants to be sent to Canada by parcel post 
can be examined at the Ministry’s office, 10, Whitehall Place. A fee 
of Is., payable in advance, is charged, and the following procedure 
must be follo-wed;-.^The plants must be sent to the office of the 
Ministry in a box which can easily be opened, and packed in such a 
way til at they can be taken out and thoroughly examined and then 
repacked by the inspector. The box must be labelled “ Plants (bulbs 
or seeds) for export.” The necessary labels, prepaid, and directed to 
the Canadian address, must be enclosed, together with the Gustoms 
declaration requi/red hy the postal regulations. After examination the 
parcel will be posted, and a receipt of posting obtained and sent to the 
consigno]*. If it be desired that the parcel shall be insured, the 
requisite sura must be forwarded. Parcels should, where possible, 
reach the Ministry at least a week before the departure of the. mail. 

Establishing* a Tuberculosis-Free Dairy Herd.—Witb 
reference to the fifth paragraph on page 147 of this Journal for May, 
1924, in the article by S.E.B. dealing with the Establishment of ^ 
Tuberculosis-Free Dairy Herd, results of the cod liver oil method of 
calf 3’earing have now been obtained. . 

On 15th May, 1924, 35 calves (average age 9.31 months) were 
tested. 24 of these calves had been reared on the cod liver oil method, 
and 11' on the Grade ” A ” method. All 36 calves satisfactorily passed 
the test. 

Leaflets issued by the Ministry— Since the date of the 
list given on page 303 of the June issue of the Journal^ the following 
leaflets have been issued; — ^ 

New — Ho. 37. Bean Aphis. 

Revised — No. 195. American Gooseberry Mildew. 

Amended — No. 28. Potato disease (Blight) and its Prevention. 

Feeding* Trials with Silage.— Hegarding the article on 
” Feeding Trials with Silage,” which appeared in the Journal for 
April, 1924, page 50, objection has been made that the results of the 
experiments tabulated therein are at variance with those obtained in 
previous trials. It should be explained, therefore, that the author 
of a signed article in the Ministry’s Journal is solely responsible for 
the statements made in it. It will be obvious that in experimental 
work in any branch of agriculture the results obtained by different 
investigators and the conclusions drawn by them may differ, but it 
may nevertheless be desirable to publish the results as matters of 
interest. * 

' QUESTIONS IN PARLIAMENT. 

Hop Control.— In reply to a question asked in the House of 
Commons on 30th May by Viscount Wolmer, as to whether it is pro- 
posed to extend the hop control beyond the date of its lapse, 16th 
Allgust,. 1925;, and whether to do so would require legislation, Mr. 
Noel Buxton, Minister of Agriculture, replied; ” I stm giving careful 
consideratiqjn to the organisation of the hop industry in view of the 
termination of the present period of control in August, 1926, but I 
am nofc yet in a position to make any statement ,on the subject: The 
reply to the last part is in the affirmative.” 
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Insolvencies among* Farmers — Mr^. Pliilipson asked the 
Minister of Agriculture in the House of Commons on 36th May, what 
‘is the information in detail upon which the statement is made in the 
current (May) number of the Official Journal of the Ministry (page 
132), that, as regards. the ntimber of cases of public insolvency occur- 
ring amongst farmers, the pasture areas ha^ve suHeied moie than the 
arable areas ; what are the aieas to which he refers ; what is the 
number of the insolvent farmers and the years, and whether, in point 
of fact, the Ministry, or the author of the statement, in arriving at 
the above conclusion, was a^vare of the actual character of the farming 
operations carried on by the said insolvent farmers? 

Mr. Buxton replied that he was informed by the author of the 
article, who was solely responsible for the views expressed therein, 
that the statement referred to was based on the geographical distri- 
bution of the receiving orders in bankruptcy in the case of farmers 
in 1922. The number of receiving orders was 287. Of these cases 108, 
or 37 per cent, only were in the eastern half of England, which, on 
the wliole, is more distinctively arable than the western half. With 
regard to the last part of the question, the reco3ds of public insol- 
vencies do not include any information as to the character of the 
farming. 

Wages, Scotland. — ^Mr. D. Millar asked the Secretary for Scotland' 
in the House of Commons on 16th April, in how many districts 
in Scotland agreements had been entered into between the farmers^ 
unions and the farm servants fixing the current rate of wages for 
agricultural workers; and whether he could specify the rate of wages 
paid for each grade of worker in each district 

Mr. Adamson replied: — ** According to information furnished by 
the Scottish Farm Servants* Union, I understand that agreements were 
made at the recent hirings in the Lothians and in the Glasgow district, 
which includes Dumbarton, West .Stirling, Lower Lanark and Renfrew. 
The terms agreed. on are as follow: — 

East Lothian. — ^An increase in wages of Is. per week for all men 
and women employed on the farms, and a bonus of 26s. to be 
payable to all men on the farms, in the event of the average fiars^ 
prices for wheat, oats and bai’ley for . 1925 exceeding the avei'age 
fiars* prices for these grains for the year 1924. This brings the 
standard for ordinary married ploughmen to 34s. per week, with 
16 cwt. of potatoes in the year and house rent free., First men 
are paid Is. per week more. Grieves,, cattlemen and herds usually 
receive higher rates, but these vary according to size of farm, etc., ' 
and it is not possible to state any standard figure. Women’s wages 
are 21s. per week. 

. ^’lidloihiau and West Lo.th'ian. — An increase jSi wages of Is. per 
per week for men and 6d. for women. This brings the standard 
rate for ordinary married ploughmen to 36s. ‘to 39s. per week, with 
12 cwt. of potatoes in the year and house rent free. First men 
are paid Is. per week more ; the rates for grieves, cattlemen and 
^ herds vary as in East Lothian. Wages for women workers ranve 
from 19s. to 20s. per week. 

Glasgow Lisirict — An increase in wages of is. per jveek to all ‘ 
male married workers. This brings the standard rate to 38s. to 
. .40s.., per. week, with, six cwt. of potatoes and 10 stone of meal in 
the six months and house rent free. First men receive Is. ner 
week more,” * •t' 
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Agrriculfcural Wor}s;ers’ Wages (Europe),-- Mr. Briscoe asked 
the Minister of Agriculture in the House of Co 2 uii]on.s on 6th June, 
whether he had any infox mation showing which are the countries in 
Europe where wages of agricultural workers are regulated; and would 
he state whether it is by the State, and what the regulated wages are? 

Mr. Buxton replied that in a number of countries in Europe the 
wages of agricultural workers are regulated under some system of State 
•control. In Hungary and Esthonia the machinery appears to resemble 
the Trade Board system in existence in this country. He was circu- 
lating in the’ Ofbeial Bepoit such information with regard to the 
various countx'ies as was in his possession. He had no definite 
information as to the current rates of wages. 

Following is the information:-—. 

“ The following is a summary of such information with regal'd to 
the regulation of agricultural wages in Europe as is in the possession 
of my Department, The particulars have been collected from various 
rsources, and must not be taken as necessarily complete. 

Austvia,'-^ln the absence of collective or individual wage con- 
tracts, wages must not be less than permanent statutory minima 
fixed by law, 

Belgium . — Individual bargaining is the general rule, with pro- 
vision for appeal *to board of arbitrators. In certain provinces, the 
decisions of the arbitration boards have force of law. 

Ozeclioslovahia. — Collective agreements (which must be registered 
with the State Labour Department) must be based on a scheme of 
• labour conditions and senile of wages drawn up annually by the 
Agricultural Department of the Ministry of Labour, Disputes are 
referred to joint committees and, if necessary, to arbitration courts. 

JDenmarh. — ^Wages boards consisting of three conciliators are 
•charged with the duty of administering agreements reached between 
employers’ and workers* organisations. In the event of a dispute 
the matter is referred to the Permanent Arbitration Court, whose 
findings have the force of law. 

JSstlionia . — ^Provincial J oint Committees meet every year for the 
purpose of considering minimum rates of wages and the hours of 
, vtork, their proposals being submitted to the Ministry of Labour, 
“wmich communicates them to the National Joint Committee. The 
National Committee examines and co-ordinates the proposals of 
■the provincial committees, which are then, if approved by the 
Ministry of Labour, published, and assume the force of law. 

France . — As in Belgium, individual bargaining prevails 
throughout the country. Conciliation committees act in cases of 
'dispute. e 

Germany.'-- Conciliation boards exist to solve difficulties arising 
out of colJective agreements. 

Hungary . — Under an Act passed last year, a system is to bo 
•established for the fixing of agricultural wages by district com- 
‘mittees (comprising representatives of both sides, and an inde- 
]xendent president and vice-president). The rates fixed will be 
enforceable by law. Pending organisation of the»new system, the 
Act em;^wer3 the Minister of Agriculture to fix a minimum rate 
for 1923 and 1924. 

lialy . — Conciliation committees are believed to 'exist for the 
'Settlement of disputes, ♦ 
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Netherlands , — Provision is made for conciliation in cases of dis- 
putes affecting 50 or more worJceis. 

Norway , — Settlement of disputes rests with industrial courts. 

F aland , — Disputes arising out of collective agreements are 
dealt with by joint conciliation and arbitration committees. As 
a temporary measuie, a special arbitration Board was set up in 
1921 with power to fix wages and working conditions of agricul- 
tural labour, and this board has continued to function up to the 
present. 

Sweden . — Machinery has been established for arranging of col- 
lective agreement. Any disputes are referred to a central arbitra- 
tion court, whose decisions are enforceable by the organisations 
concerned.’* 

• ♦ * » m ^ 


REPLIES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Millipedes-— H.P. enquired the cause of certain damage to 
celery grown in a greenhouse. 

Meply: The specimen is rather small but there are upon it quite 
sufficient millipedes (Julus pulchellus) to account for the damage. 
Damage by millipedes is not infrequently combined with that of slugs, 
which are, of course, very troublesome as regards* celery. As a rule, 
the presence of millipedes in such quantity beti-ays a high content of 
vegetable humus in the soil. The Ministiy’s leaflet No, 94, Millipedes 
and Centipedes, gives some details of life history and suggestions for 
control. 

DiBSolving* Bones .~K.N. asks how to dissolve bones for manure. 

Meply: From old references to the matter it would appear that 
farmers used to be in the habit of purchasing inch-bones and treating 
them with sulphuric acid. The bones were placed within a ring of 
ashes, and after moistening them with water the acid was poured over 
them and the mass was then stirred with rakes until every fra.'^ment 
of bone was brought into contact with the acid. They were then 
mixed with the ashes and left in a heap to dry. It will be noticed 
that in this case the bones had to be broken first. The process is said 
to have been somewhat awkward and even dangerous. Consequently 
preference is now given to bones which have been dissolved in properly 

processes there ado]3ted such books as 
GoHins’ " Chenrical Fertilisers and Fritsch’s “ The Manufacture of 
Chemical Manures ” might be consulted. 

77 Oow-keepingf . — L.C. inquires as to keeping cows in stalls 

•ail the year round and feeding entirely on bought produce, 

peply: The Ministry is not aware of any herd, outside the towns, 
which lives practically enliiely on bought produce.*’ Did such exist, 

It could scarcely be characterised in terms -of number of cows kept per 
-acre, as practically no acieage of farm-land would, be required for its 
sujyoit. It may be mentioned that when cows are kept on the soiling 
system, one acre will suffice for two lo three cows. 

11 qije^ion whether, assuming it to be profitable to purchase 
all food for a 1,000 gallon cow, any land is necessary for the keeping • 
of cows, tim answer is probably to be sougM in the practice of the 
industry. If the method were promising from a money-making point 
of view it would probably, have already been tried all over the 
•coun^. But the cows would doubtless soon deteriorate and wear out 
•as they do in town dairies. 
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Grub ou Chrysanthemum Leaves.---H.P.W. enclosed young 
chrysan-fehemuiri leaves showing a “ blight.** 

lieply: The insect attacking the chrysanthemum leaves is the grub 
of a small fly, Fhytomyza chrys<mtliemi. This grub or larva li\e3 
between the layers of the leaf, making tunnels and feeding upon the 
tissue. The best leinedy to apply is to pick ofE by hand and destroy 
the attaqked leaves on the very first indication of attack. This will 
generally prevent further trouble. If the attack once gets a hold on 
the plants when they have* become a fair size, it is extremely difficult 
to control. A very strong solution of nicotine and soap is then the 
only remedy. Its effect, however, is sometimes doubtful, and it is also 
expensive to apply, so that checking the attack in the early stages by 
the removal of the leaves as indicated is quite the best manner of 
dealing with the pest. 

Vine Scale. — J.H.R. forwarded - specimens of a pest which was 
ruining a vine. 

Heply : The pest is the vine scale {Fuhinaria vitis), a coccid which 
occurs not uncommonly on vines both under glass and also out of 
doors in sheltered places. This can be controlled by spraying or wash- 
ing the vines thoroughly with paraffin emulsion at the time when the 
plants are dormant.* Other insecticides, such as lime-sulphur, would 
also prove eflective. The Ministry *0 leaflet No. 362 (Control of Pests 
of Fruit Trees in Gardens and Small Orchards) gives instructions for 
making a number of washes, including lime-sulphur. 

^ m « * * m « 


ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY. 

[Readers of the Journal who are not aware that certain books and agri« 
cultural periodicals may be borrowed from the Ministry’s Library 
should write lor particulars and conditions of loan.] 

AgHcuIture, General and Miscellaneous. 

Watson, /. A. S., and More,J. A. — ^Agricultae : The Science and Prac- 
tice of British Parmir^. (666 pp. -f xxx plates.) Edinburgh and 
London : Oliver & Boyd, 1924, 1^. net. [63(022).] 

Bear, F. E, — Boil Management. (27A pp.) New York: John Wiley; 

London ; Chapman & Hall, 1924, lOs. net. [63.11(02).] 

International Institute of Agriculture, — Production efc Gonsommatio'n des 
Engrais Chimiques dans le Monde. 3rd edition. (266 pp. + 99 
charts.) Rome, 1924. Pr. 26.^ [63.1621.] 

International Institute of Agriculture. — ^Les Offices de Comptabilitd 
Agricole dans les* Divers Pays. (629 pp.) jEtome, 1924, Pr. 60. [667.] 
Canada ^Adhisory Council for Scientific' and Industrial Research . — ^ 
Bulletin 11 : — Nitrogen Fixation. (2i8 pp.) Ottawa, 1924.; . [668.6.] 

Field Crops. * 

Welsh Plant, Breeding Station. — Series H, No. 3, Seasons 1920-23 - 

P’urtber Investigations with Herbage Plants : — 

I. Seasonal Productivity of Herbage Grasses, R. G. Stapledon. 

II. The Nutritive. Value of Grasses as shown by their Chemical 
Composition, T. W. Fagan and H. T. Jones. 

ni. Productivity of Different Strains and Nationalities of Red 
Glover, B. ,D. Williams. 

IV. A Note on Subterranean ’ Clover, R. D. Williams and 

W. Davies. ^ 

V. Grassland ana the Grazing Animal, B. G. Stapledon, T, W. 
Fagan and’B. D. Williams. 

.(168 pp.) Aberystwyth: University College of Wales, 1924, 12s.. 6d. 
[63.38.J 
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NOTES FOR THE MONTH. 

In a speech made in the House of Commons on 12fc]i February 
last, the Prime Minister made the folloiring statement; “ The 

• CJo-opeiation and propose to support, either by 

Ore^t* Govern- guarantees, co-operative enter- 

menl Assistance" agricultural com- 

munity, organised and directed mainly to 
deal with agricultural produce, the buying of the raw materials, 
seeds, manure, the buying of implements of cultivation, the sup- 
plying of markets, and all those processes necessary to make 
agriculture a paying and prosperous concern in this country.” 

There are three directions in which steps have been taken 
to render assistance to agricultural co-operative enterprises in 
this matter: (d) through the Agricultural Credits Act for the 
supply of credit, (6) by means of loans to agricultm’al co-operative 
enterprises, and (c) by guarantees to larger agricultural organisa- 
tions under ihe Trade Facilities Acts. 

Agricultural Credit Societies . — ^The .Agricultural Credits Act 
was passed in August, 1923, and on the initiation of the scheme 
the rate of interest on loans was fixed at 6 per cent. This made 
it necessary for Societies to charge 6 per cent, to borrowers, and 
it appeared likely that this would prove a serious obstacle to 
the success of the movement. The rate of interest was reduced 
in March of this year to current Bank rate with a minimum of 
4 per cent., so that this obstacle has now been removed. 

, The Act provides facilities which enable farmers, Rmap holders, 
allotment holders, and other agriculturists to obtain credit to 
meet such expenses as the purchase of seeds, fertilisers, feed- 
ing stuffe, the purchase of breeding and other live Stock' of 
machinery and implements, the erection,of silos, barns, fenckg 
etc., the purchase of fruit trees, etc. 

(56061) P.6./E.4. 8,600. ^4. M. & S. 
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A leaflet* has been issued explaining the method of forming 
societies, and if the scheme outlined in the leaflet is taken up 
it should prove of great advantage to small farmers and others 
in enabling them to purchase hve stock and requirements on 
extended credit. It is not usually practicable or desirable for 
a society to be formed exclusively of prospective borrowers, and 
the method suggested in the leaflet is that such societies can 
best be promoted through the agency of existing co-operative 
societies or other organisations, who will take up shares in the 
Credit Societies without being actual borrowers. Under such 
an arrangement the share capital subscribed by the co-operative 
society, or other organisation, combined with the shares taken 
up by prospective borrowers and with the proportionate Govern- 
ment advance, would put the society on a sound footing. 

The advantage, of combining a Credit Society with a Co- 
operative Trading Society is that the loan and the purchase , 
can be made through the same channels at the same time. The’ 
object of the loan in the majority of instances will be to enable 
the borrower* to purchase agricultural requisites such as fertilisers, . 
seeds, live stock, implements, etc., and the natural course is to 
adapt the scheme to the ordinary conditions of agricultural 
trade in which credit plays a very large part. The adoption 
of the above proposal by Co-operative Trading Societies would 
he to the benefit of those farmers and small holders who wished 
to make purchases on a system of deferred payments as con- 
templated by the Act, and it would also seem to be to the 
advantage of Co-operative Trading Societies as it would in effect 
enable them to provide credit facilities for their customers on 
a larger scale than they would otherwise be able to offer. 

Loans to Co-operative Enterprises. — A. sum of £200,000 has 
been provided by Parliament in order to enable the Ministry of 
Agriculture to make loans to develop forms of co-operation 
directed to the preparation and marketing of agricultural pro- 
duce, such as bacon factories and milk depdts, and a committee 
of business men and persons interested in co-operation has been 
appointed to advise the ISifinistry in regard to the making of these 
loans. A number of applications are under consideration. The 
amount of ths loan to any one Society under this scheme is 
limited to £10, 000. t 

Assistance under the Trade Facilities Acts . — The needs of large 
undertakings which require more money than can he provided 
under the above scheme are met by the Trade Facilities Acts. 


.* No; 311. 

*f The conditions under which loans will be made are printed at p, 480. 
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Under the terms of the Trade Facilities Acts the Treasury may 
guarantee the interest and repayment of loans raised in connec- 
tion with the carrying out of any capital undertaking, or for the 
purchase of articles manufactured or produced in the United 
Kingdom which are required for the purposes of any such under- 
taking, if they are satisfied that the application of the loan in the 
manner proposed is calculated to promote employment in the 
United Kingdom. The guarantees cannot be used for the p'ro- 
vision of working capital,. nor for the purpose of extinguishing 
existing liabilities. 

Agricultm-al undertakings which might be eligible for con- 
sideration are sugar-beet factories, dairy factories or milk dep6ts, 
large bacon factories, live-stock auction marts, fruit markets 
or other large-scale undertakings dealing with agricultural 
produce. 

Note . — Further particulars of any of the schemes refeiTed to above may 
be obtained on application to the Secretary^ Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries, 10, Whitehall Place, London, S.W.l. 

-jfr # # ♦ 


The Fourth International Seed-Testing Congress was held at 
. Cambridge from 7th to 12th July, and included visits to ■ 
Fourth Inter- Bothamsted Experimental Station and the 
'national Seed- B^^ish Empire Exhibition. An excursion 
Testing Congrei. P^f ^rn^ie ^as also areanged from 14th to 
iDth July to enable the delegates to yisit 
the warehouse and seed-cleaning plant of the Eastern Coimties 
Farmers' Co-operative Association, Ltd., the seed establishment 
of Messrs. Sutton and Sons, Beading, and the Eoyal Botanic 
Gardens, Kew. 

The Congress was attended by official delegates from the' 
following countries: Argentina, Belgium, Canada, Czecho- 
slovakia, Denmark, Egypt, England and Wales, Finland, 
France, Germany, Greece, Holland, Hungary, Irish Free State, 
North Ireland, Lithuania, Norway, Poland, Eumania, Bussia, 
Scotland, Sweden, Switzerland and the Ukraine. The Inter- 
national ^stitute of Agriculture at Borne was also represented, 
and officials of the United States Department of Agriculture 
attended. 


With one exception the meetings of the Congress were held 
at tlm National Institute of Agricultural Botany, Cambridge. 
The Congress was opened on 7th ,Tuly by Sir Lawrence Weaver 
^0 welcomed the delegates. Mr. Alfred Bastham, the Director 
of the official Seed Testing Station for England and Wales, 

a2 ’ 



Cambridge, then read a paper on the work of the Station. The 
delegates were subsequently entertained at lunch -by the Council 
of the Institute. The afternoon session was devoted to a report 
by Director K. Dorph-Petersen, of Copenhagen, on the work of 
the European Seed Testing Association. 

On 8th July, Director Dr. A. Volkart, Zurich, put forward a 
proposal regarding regulations for the European Seed Testing 
Association; Mr. T. Anderson, Edinburgh, read a paper on 
Uniformity in Seed Testing Eeports; Dr. Y. Buchholz, 
Christiania, a paper on the Determination of the Water Content 
of Seed; Professor L. Bussard, Paris, ,a paper entitled “ Should 
not the percentages by weight of weed seeds, and the names of 
the species which occur most frequently, be quoted in each 
purity determination; and which are the species which should 
always be counted as weeds? ” ; and Director Dr. A. v. Degen, 
Budapest, a report on the work of the Dodder Committee 
appointed at the Copenhagen Congress, and a paper on the 
Longevity of Seeds. 

Papers read on 9th July were by Professor Dr. A. Voigt, 
Hamburg, on Germination Tests, especially of Clover and Grass 
Seeds ; by Director Dr, W. Franck, Wageningen, on Germination 
Investigations by Low Temperature ; by Director Dr. A. Volkart, 
Zurich, on the Determination of Origin established by 'the 
European Seed Testing Association ; and by Mr. Edgar Brown, 
Waslhngton, and Dr. G. Pammer, Vienna, on Valuation of 
Hard Seeds and Determination of Broken Seedlings. The after- 
noon session, held at the School of Agriculture, at which the 
papers by Dr. Volkart and Messrs. Brown and Pammer were 
read, was attended by the delegates to the International Seed 
Trade Conference, which was being held in London concurrently 
with the Seed Testing Congress. 

The morning session of 10th July was devoted to papers by 
Director E. Dorph-Petersen, Copenhagen, on Investigation of 
seeds which are not fuUy matured, and determination of the 
germinating power in the soil of such seeds ; and Director Dr, F. 
Chmelar, Brunn, and Dr, Gentner, Munich, on Laboratory and 
field investigations on purity of strain and the investigation of 
diseases which are transmitted by the seed. The delegates were 
entertuined at lunch by the Master of Magdalene College. 

At the afternoon session it was unanimously agreed to extend 
the .scope of the European Seed Testing Association, which was 
formed at the third International Seed Testing Congress held at 
Copenhagen in 192X, so as to make it fully international. The • 
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constifcufcioii of the new International Association was approved. 
The object of the Association is the advancement of all questions 
connected with the testing and judgment of seeds. An Executive 
Committee and several special Committees to deal with various 
problems connected with seed testing were formed. 

An invitation from the International Institute of Agriculture 
to hold the next International Congress in Eome was 
unanimously and cordially accepted, and it was agreed that this 
should be held during the first half of May, 1927. It is pro- 
posed that the Association shall work in co-operation with the 
Intemational Institute of Agriculture, and arrangements have, 
been made for papers of interest to the Association to be 
published in the Bulletins of the Institute. 

The next day, 11th July, was fully occupied by a visit to 
Eothamsted, and at 8 p.m. the delegates were entertained at 
dinner in the Hall of Trinity College, Cambridge, by the British 
Government, the Et. Hon. Noel Buxton, Minister of Agriculture, 
presiding. In extending a hearty welcome to the delegates and 
other guests, on behalf of the Government, Mr. Buxton said the 
Government fully recognised the importance of seed testing, and 
it was felt to be a privilege to be able to hold the Congress at 
Cambridge. In agriculture rather more than a well-prepared 
fertile soil was needed. Seed testing was essential to the improve- 
ment of seed and to the solution of present-day problems. He 
paid a tribute to the work of Professor Biffen in producing new 
.wheats, and urged that more of these wheats should be grown 
in this country. If they were, there would be a ^eat addition 
to our national resources, and there would be a great economy 
in transport, as foreign wheat would not need to be transported 
to the same extent to mix with our home-grown wheat. He 
hoped and felt sure there would be good results from the meet- 
ings of the Congress. 

Professor Dr. W. L. Johannsen, Copenhagen, and Dr. A. 
Volkart, Zurich, replied on behalf of the delegates. The toast 
to the Chairman was proposed by Dr. Erik Insulander and 
seconded by Sir Lawrence Weaver. The singing of mediseval 
pastorals by the Choir of Trinity College, and the singing of 
Grace at the close of the dinner, greatly added to the interest 
of the delegates and other guests. 

It should be added that both the Congress and the Ministry 
are gi'eatly indebted to the authorities of Trinity College 
Emmanuel College and Selwyn College for their courtesy in 
lod^g and entertaining within their historic precincts so many 
of the delegates and others attending the Congress. 
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Tot annual espenditure by the State on agricultural research 
now reaches very considerable dimensions, partly as a result of 
« — the provision by the Com Production Acts 

Stupes Oouc^- of the fond of ^850,000 for 

^Milk ^ development of agricultural research and 

‘ education. A proportion of the annual 
expenditui'e (amounting approximately to £130,000) takes the 
form of annual grants in aid of fundamental and continuing 
research work carried out at Agricultural Research Institutes, 
each of which deals with a special subject (soils, plant diseases, 
fruit growing, dairying, and so on). ITiere are still a few gaps 
in the scheme of agricultural research, but these are being filled, 
and the nation may justly claim that it has created an organisa- 
tion which covers every side of agriculture and has laid the 
foundations for that complete scientific investigation upon which 
any great and lasting improvement of agricultural practice must 
ultimately be based. 

A policy which has for its object the increase of facilities for 
research would be incomplete without arrangements for ensuring 
that the results of research are made available for farmers. For 
■this purpose a service of specialist advisory officers (entomolo- 
gists, mycologists, chemists, economists and veterinarians) 
attached to University Departments of Agriculture and 
Agricultural Colleges has been established, the country being 
divided into fourteen provinces for the purpose; and County 
Councils have appointed agricultural organisers and county 
agricultural staffs. It is the duty of all these officers to familiarise 
themselves with the results of research, apply them to local 
conditions, and bring them home to the best of their ability to 
farmers in their areas. 

Lectures given by University, College, and County lecturers 
on agricultural subjects to students at Agrieultti;ral Colleges, 
Farm Institutes and audiences of farmers and farm workers aid 
in the dissemination of new knowledge. Quite recently the 
Ministry of Agriculture has set on foot, in co-operation with the 
National Farmers’ Union, a scheme by which addresses at meet- 
ings of branches of the Farmers’ Union are ^ven by the men who 
are engaged in research work at the different Institutes. 

The spoken word has a magic which the book cannot possess, 
but all things are not meet to be spoken, and the printed word, 
moreover, can reach those who have no opportunity of hearing 
lectures. The Ministry has published a large series of leaflets, 
deah'ng with every branch of agricultural practice, which- are 
revised frequently to embody the latest results of research; and. 
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every month this Journal brings to a considerable agricultoral 
public one or more articles by research workers detailing their 
methods and results. 

Besides the farming community, however, it is necessary also 
that the wider public should be made awai’e of the progress of 
agricultural research ; and as much with the object of informing 
them as the farmer, the Ministry in 1921 directed Mr. V. E. 
WiUdns to compile a readily intelligible, summary account of 
practically the whole of the work on which agricultural 
researchers were then engaged. The resulting book, “ Agricul- 
tural Eesearch and the Farmer,” received a cordial welcome and 
a ready sale, more than sufficient to encourage the Minis try to 
proceed with the publication of a series of monographs taking in 
turn subjects upon which the research worker has something new 
■ and \c.l:iabl6 to say 'to the farmer and saying it in greater detail 
than was possible in Mr. 'Wilbins’ book. 

The first monograph of the series,* has been compiled by 
Dr. Stenhouse Williams and the staff of the National Institute 
for Eesearch in Dairying. This Institute dates back to 1911, 
for it was on SOth September in that year that the then Board 
of Agriculture received a memorandum urging the suitability of 
Heading as a centre for dairying research, and in reply indicated 
its willingness to make a two-thirds contribution up to £2,500 
per annum towards the cost of such an Institute. The first 
payment authorised by the Ministry was one of £7 on millr 
churns, milk, sterilising, etc., in connection with an investiga- 
tion into the effect of ventilated and unventilated chums on 
the keeping properties of milk in- transit. In 1912-18 the 
Ministry’s annual grant was £1,510, an amount which has 
graduaUy increased to about £8,000 a year. The Institute, 
whose work touches vital questions of pubhe health, is supported 
also by the Ministry of Health, and the Medical Eesearch 
Council, as well as by the Eoyal Agricultural Society of F.nglftpd 
and the dairy industry. 

. Large sums of money have been raised by the Institute for 
capital purposes and the Treasury has, since the war, sanctioned 
capital grants amounting to £82,000 on the condition that equal 
are raised from other sources. With this assistance, and 
also largely through the munificence of "Viscount Elveden the 
Tn^itute has been able to provide itself with new buildings’ and 
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under the best conditions. Further financial assistance from 
other than Government sources is, however, still a crying need 
of the Institute. 

The subject chosen for this first monograph is of particular 
interest at the present time in the light of the Milk and Dairies 
(Amendment! Act, X922, and the attention which is now given 
to the production of clean milk. The book has been written in 
as simple language as possible, and the use of scientific terms 
has been reduced to a minimum in order that it may be readily 
intelligible to all classes of readers. It should appeal to a wide 
public — dairy farmers, milk distributors and sellers, medical 
men — and, it is to be hoped, to some at least of the milk- 
consuming public, who are not professionally interested in it. 
Milk is not consumed either in sufficient quantity or in such a 
condition of cleanliness as to promote, as it might promote, the 
health and well-being of the people, who cannot afford to be 
ignorant of how it is produced and distributed, and of how those 
things might be better done with advantage to producer and 
consumer alike. 


Prevention ol 
Introduction ol 
Poot-and-Mouth 
Disease. 


The Minister has made an Order, the Foreign Animals Order 
of 1924 (No. 2), which came into operation on 15th July, requir- 
ing the Master of any vessel which has 
within 60 dap before entry into port carried 
animals from a prohibited country to any 
other country, to make a declaration to that 
effect to the Ministry imme.diately upon 
entry into port. The Order further prohibits the discharge of 
any cargo unless, and until, the landing has been authorised 
by the Ministry subject, if the circumstances require it, to special 
disinfection of the vessel or cargo. The Order has been widely 
promulgated to alT concerned. Its object is to prevent the risk 
•of the introduction of foot-and-mouth disease through cargoes 
of feeding stuffe wMch may have been contaminated by contact 
with infected animals or through excreta whilst on board. 


The representations made by the deputation to the Parlia- 
mentary Secretary of the Ministry on 14th May from the Local 
Sheep Scab -Authorities of Scotland and the National 
Begttotlons. J'armers’ Union of Scotland, to protest 
against the proposed regulations forbidding 
the movement of uhdipped sheep from Scottish counties into 
Fnglish counties has been carefully considered by the Ministry, 
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and a reply was sent on 24th June to the effect that, in view 
of the present position of scab, th^ Ministry could not see its 
way to deprive those Local Authorities who are anxious either to 
eradicate disease from their areas, or to maintain their exist- 
ing immunity from scab, of their existing powers to make regula- 
tions for the protection of their district. A promise was made, 
however, that if, as a result of the measures taken under the 
Sheep Scab Order of 1928 to reduce the prevalence of the disease, 
a more satisfactory position is achieved, the Ministry would 
consider amending the powers of Local Authorities to make such 
regulations, in the direction of securing that such regulations 
should not be applicable to sheep moved from clean counties 
where those counties took adequate precautions against fresh 
invasions. 

* « * ♦ * * 

In the July issue of this Journal Mr. Alexander Gregg, Lec- 
turer in Agriculture on the staff of the Cornish County Council, 

Cattle Judging ^ 

1 ,,, iiig oompetafetons to young farmers at our 

iyToimglamew. totaneed die vatabto 

results obtained and the public interest aroused by the judging 
events held yearly in connection with the shows at Wadebridge, 
Truro and Helston. These events include the judging of a fat 
steer, a long-woolled sheep, six roots, samples of cereals, the 
identification and naming of grasses, clovers and weed seeds, 
and the naming and valuing of foods and manures. 

Such competitions are a cofisiderable feature of American 
shows, and it is evident that they would have great educational 
value for the young agriculturist in this country. A beginning 
has been made over here in cattle-judging contests. An event 
of this nature, which has recently taken place, is the third inter- 
uational cattle-judging competition, promoted by khe Inter- 
national Federation of Young Farmers’ Clubs, which took place 
in Mr. M. U. Bannister’s grounds at Haywards Heath, Sussex, 
on 11th July last. A selected English team of three girls (all 
members of calf clubs supported by the United Dairies Limited) 
competed with a representative American team of three boys 
for possession of a gold cup awarded by the Daily Mail, and 
a useful comparison could therefore be made between English 
and American methods of training in this direction. 

The company which Mr. Bannister entertained at luncheon 
before the event was representative of many interests. In addi- 
tion to members of the Embassy staff the ‘American visitors 
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included Senator McCormack, Mr. Steele (London Corre- 
spondent of the Chicago Tribune), Professor Ehode and Mr. Wise 
(county agent for agricultural extension work in Illinois). 
Mr. P. B. Tustin (of the International Federation of Young 
Partners’ Clubs), Captain Skelton, Mr. Holt Thomas and repre- 
sentatives of the Ministry of Agriculture were among the British 
guests. The speeches opened up inspiring vistas of the oppor- 
tunities of service which lie before the movement. Senator 
McCormack, responding to Mr. Bannister’s hearty welcome of 
the American guests, stressed the great educational influence 
of the clubs in the United States and, speaking both as a practical 
agriculturist and as a politician, emphasised the contribution of 
agricultural education to the needs of the industry. Mr. Tustin 
alluded to the many possibilities of development in this country, 
and Mr. P. G. Ballinger referred to the sympathy with which 
the Ministry of Agriculture had always viewed the movement 
and to the probability of more active support in the future. 

The brilliant weather and the interest which had been aroused 
among the agriculturists and the young people of the neighbour- 
hood combined to make the contest a very pleasant function. 
The delightful rural setting, the weU-tumed out cattle and the 
workmanlike kit of the girl competitors made' a pretty scene 
which attracted many photographers. Professor Ehode and 
Captain Skelton acted as judges. 

The test consisted of the judging of three classes of dairy 
cattle (Shorthorns, Jerseys, and Priesians). In 'each ease the 
competitors were given 16 minutes to survey the stock, and then . 
place them in order of merit, reporting to the judges fEeir 
reasons for the arrangement they had made. The businesslike 
manner in which the .contestants conducted the investigation and 
recorded their opinions, was the subject of favourable comment 
from the audience. In aimouncing the result the judges stated 
that the American teams were the victors, with a score of 1,690, 
but that the contest had been very close as the English team had 
secured 1,484 marks. The English side had done well in the 
judging of the Shorthorns, but had rather lost ground in the 
other two classes. The individual totals were given as under : — 
U. WilUams (U.S.A.) '54§, J. Gadrapp (U.S.A.) 680, Winifred 
Emery (England) 618, E. Eolkers (TT.S.A.) 606, Mary Banbury 
(England) 498, Joan Moore (England) 468. 

The gold cup was presented to Donald Williams, leader of 
the American team, by Mrs. Bannister. 

The American ifeam, sons of working farmers in the State 
of Illinois, have visited, by the generosity of the D.aUy Mail, 
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representative farms and shows during their stay over here, and 
will carry back with them considerable knowledge of agricuKoral 
conditions and agricultural problems in this country. The 
superior efficiency of the American team is no doubt partly 
attributable to the greater attention devoted, on the other side 
of the Atlantic, to the agricultural education of the young. It is 
to be hoped that the organisation of Young Farmers’ Clubs in 
this country may now be taken in hand on lines more comparable 
to the system in vogue in the United States. There is splendid 
material at hand in the young boy and girl farmers of these 
islands : there is general agreement that the main hope of the 
countryside lies in the training of the future agriculturist in an 
intelligent appreciation of country life and of the value of agri- 
cultural education. It remains to make the maTiTmiTn use of 
the Young Farmers’ Club movement, which has already been 
brought to an interesting stage in this country, and which has 
attained its fullest development in the United States of America. 

* * • • • « 


Drainage Works 
for the Relief of 
Unemployment, 
1924r25. 


The Government have now decided that, subject to the neces- 
sary funds being voted by Parliament, drainage works for the 
relief of unemployment shall be continued in 
the coming autumn and winter. Although 
no works may be started before 1st October 
next, there is no reason why applications for 
grants should not be submitted forthwith, 
as arrangements have been made for the preparation throughout 
the suiter, by County Agricultural Committees and Drainage 
Authorities, of schemes for putting into operation next autumn. 

Ih previous seasons the work has been handicapped owing 
to the conditions not being published until the middle of Septem- 
ber or even later. This season the Ministry issued the con-» 
ditions to all concerned on 25th June, a preliminary notice 
having. been issued some weeks earlier, and it is, hoped that the 
longer time available for the preparation of schemes will be a 
factor in increasing both their value and their number. Full 
pai^oulMs of the conditions governing the Ministry’s grants— - 
which do not differ materiaUy from those appUcable in the case 
of schemes carried out last season— can be obtained from Clerks 
Councils or from Drainage Authorities, but it should be 
noted that the grants will be available only for combined schemes 

of groups of holdings or properties, and 
not for jaela dramage work. * 
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The Ministry has received repeated and striking testimony as 
to the high value of these relief schemes. It is hoped that all 
concerned will co-operate cordially in making this season’s pro- 
gramme an even greater success than those of the three previous 
seasons, and at the same time improving the drainage of large 

tracts of agricultural land in all parts of the country. 

* ♦ • * » » 

Thb index number of prices of agricultural produce has risen 
a further 2 points, June prices being on the average 68 per cent. 

above those in the corresponding month of 
The Agncmmral 1913. There has thus been a rise of 

index Num er. g points in two months, hut prices remain 
relatively rather lower than in January and February. As com- 
pared with last year, however, the figures are now showing a 
distinct divergence, and there is a difference of no less than 7 
points between the June figures in the two years. , 

In the following table are shown the percentage excesses over 
pre-war prices each month since January, 1920 

• PBROBNTAaS iNOBBASa COMPABED WITH THE AVBBASB OE THB COBBBSPONDtNQ 

Month in 1911-13. 


Month. 

1920. 

1921. 

1922. 

1923. 

1924. 

January 

200 

183 

75 

68 

61 

February ... 

195 

167 

79 

63 

61 

March 

189 

150 

77 

59 

57 

April 

202 

149 

70 

54 

53 

May 

180 

119 

71 

54 

56 

June 

175 

112 

68 

51 

58 

July 

186 

112 

72 

53 

— 

August 

193 

131 

67 

54 

— 

fejeptember 

202 

116 

57 

66 

— 

October ... 

194 

86 

59 

51 

— 

November 

193 

79 

62 

53 

— 

December 

184 

76 

59 

56 

— 


The index numbers of aU kinds of cereals showed an advance 
between May and June, although the rise in the ease of barley 
«is due to a fall in the basic years 1911 to 1918, barley actually 
selling on the average at 2d. per cwt. less in June than in May. 
The June price of wheat is slightly higher than a year ago, and 
barley shows a decided improvement, but oats are relatively 
cheaper than last year. All the cereals, however, are now very 
scarce, and the higher prices are in respect of comparatively 
small quantities. 

As in the case of cereals, potatoes have been in very limited 
supply throughout June, and, with increasing supplies of 
imported new potatoes available, demand has been dull with a 
considerable fall in prices. Average prices in June werei 
27s. fid. per ton below those of May, and the index number has 
declined 45 points on the month. At the same time the average 
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of prices in June is nearly four times that of June -last year, 
when potatoes were selling wholesale at about 80 per cent, 
below pre-war prices. 

Pat cattle and fat sheep both showed an advance on the- 
month, the former of 4 points and the latter of 6 ; in each ease, 
however, the rise is accentuated by the fact that prices declined 
between May and June in pre-war years. Pat pigs also fell 
between May and June in the basic years, but there has been a 
relatively greater fall tins year and a slight decline in the 
index number. Both cattle and sheep are a shade dearer than 
a year ago, but pigs are much cheaper. 

_A.11 classes of store stock are firm in value, with the exception 
of store pigs, which have fallen in sympathy with fat pigs and 
now sell at about 82 per cent, above pre-war as compared with 
180 per cent, above pre-war a year ago, when additional firmness 
was imparted to the market by the heavy stocks of potatoes left 
over from the previous season’s crop. 

Eggs and poultry have risen 3 and 6 points respectively on the 
month, but in the case of poultry the rise is due not to an actual 
increase in price but to the fact that the seasonal fall this year 
is relatively smaller than usually occurred before the war. 

Milk shows no change either actually or relatively to pre-war, 
but cheese and butter, although both a shade cheaper in June 
than in May, have advanced a few points owing to the greater 
fall normally occurring at this season in pre-war years. 

Index numbers of different commodities during recent mnnfhp 
and in May, 1928, are shown below : — 


Pehobktagb Inoebase as oompabed with the Aveeage Phioes euung 


IK 



1928. 



1924. 

Commodity. 

June. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

Wheat 

38 

44 * 

46 

38 

Barley 

17 

43 

45 

48 

Oals ... 

41 

41 

39 

35 

Fat cattle 

52 

54 

52 

49 

Fat sheep 

83 

75 

64 

75 

Fat pigs 

69 

34 

33 

35 

Daily cows ... 

50 

48 

64 

63 

Store cattle ... 

31 

39 

41 

38 

Store sheep ... 

114 

89 

85 

84 

Store pigs ... 

130 

60 

'45 

42 

Eggs 

40 

75 

68 

48 

Poultry 

87 

62 

59 

70 

Milk 

Butter 

Cheese 

53 

33 

44 

87 

71 

72 

71 

63 

71 

58 

61 

71 

Potatoes 


170 

173 

154 

Hay ... 

42 

~1^ 

1 

0 


Decrease. 


May. 

38 

46 

30 

51 

87 

32 

68 

42 

96 

36 

40 

87 

50 

40 

77 

219 

4 


June. 

42 
48 
32 
65 
93 

31 
69 
47 

121 

32 

43 
93 
50 
43 
83 

174 
. 3 : 



THE ROYAL SHOW. 

The 88rd Annual Show of the Eoyal Agricultural Society of 
England was held at Leicester from 2nd to 6th July. The 
weather was exceptionally fine, and the number of foreign 
visitors considerable. 

As is usual at this show interest centred in the live stock classes, 
and this year the interest was perhaps heightened on account 
of the long period during which our farmers have suffered so 
severely from foot-and-mouth disease and the attendant restric- 
tions. 

As was anticipated the live stock section was seriously depleted 
in numbers owing to the fear of foot-and-mouth disease, and 
the policy of some counties of not allowing exhibits to return after 
the show. In the cattle classes alone no fewer than 600 animals 
out of an entry of 1,800 were absent, but although reduced in 
numbers of entries these classes provided a very fine show of 
cattle, and generally speaking the high standard of excellence 
■expected at this show was maintained. 

Cattle. — Shorthorns, the most widely distributed and popular 
breed in Great Britain, were a magnificent display, and were the 
centre of much interest during the judging. So long as breeders 
•can produce the type of animal represented in the prize-winning 
list &ere is little fear of that popularity declining.* In the 
section of the breed confined to dairy animals, however, there 
was some evidence amongst unsuccessful exhibits ttiat breeding 
for milk alone is bound eventually to entail loss of type and 
•constitution. 

Numerically, the Lincoln Bed Shorthorn classes were not as 
strong as one might have hoped to see at a show held in 
Leicestershire, a county which is mainly grazing and dairy 
lauds, and in. which t^, good', dual-purpose breed is rapidly 
spreading and becoming deservedly popular. Quantity was, how- 
ever, more than balanced by the quality of the exhibits. 
Hereford classes were well filled and were conspicuous for 
uniform excellence, and another famous beef breed, the Aberdeen- 
Angus, although short in numbers yielded keen competition and 
made a most creditable show. Of the dairy breeds Britisii 
Triesians were the most numerously represented', and the classes 
were very uniform in merit, as also were those confined to 
Jersey cattle. 

Horses. — ^The entry of horses was one of the largest in recent, 
■years, and there were few absentees. At a show in the Midlands 
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one expects to find the Shire breed well represented, and 
Leicester proved no exception to this rule. Unquestionably the 
.Shire classes reached an exceptionally high standard, and gave 
•the judges a troublesome and very hard day’s work. The result 
was an impressive display of grand horses in the prize-winning 
ranks. To anyone who has not attended the Shire shows for 
eome years the improvement in this breed must be obvious. The 
l®ggy liyp&j ■with no “ middle-piece,” which was formerly too 
much in evidence, has to a great extent disappeared, and the 
■compact, deep-bodied and massive horse of to-day is no doubt 
responsible for the increasing interest shown in this breed by 
visitors from abroad. The Shire geldings also were good, and 
the judging of these powerful cart horses was keenly followed. 

The number of Clydesdales shown was, of course, small as 
compared with shows held in the northern counties, but the 
prize list included some fine specimens of the breed. The elean- 
legged cart-horse breeds attracted much attention and are, no 
•doubt, growing in popularity. Both Suffolk and Perdieron have 
proved their worth as good woz'kers and hardy constitutional 
horses, and have converted many who thought that an abundance 
of hair on the legs was an absolute necessity to a cart-horse. The 
beautifully placed shoulder of the Percheron also catches the 
■eye not only of the heavy-horse breeder but also of the man 
on the look out for a mare with substance to mate with the 
'Thoroughbred. 

— ^In' common with the cattle section the pig classes 
•suffered from .tbe large number of absentees, ‘ though Large 
Blacks and Middle Whites were well represented in numbers. 
The improvement shown in both the Large White and Middle 
White breeds in recent years is remarkable. The former is now 
on a much shorter leg .and is deeper sided, while the Middle 
“White is a much more lengthy pig than formerly, and the eoarse- 
■ness of shoulder which disfi^ed this breed is being eliminated. 
The latter defect, however, is still rather too obvious. There can 
be no doubt that both these breeds are vastly improved from 
the bacon-eurer’s and butcher’s point of view as compared with 
what was considered ideal a decade ago. 

Machinery.— The machinery exhibits and stands hold a very 
■good second place in the appeal they make to visitors to the 
Royal Show. At the recent show the machinery exhibit not' 
only reflected the financial position of the farmer but the latest 
york in agricultural engineering. There were, for example, many 
^ fewer tractors than a few years ago. The American invasion is 
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now practically confined to a few standard lines, sueli as the 
Fordson, the International and the Case. British manufacturers 
were well represented, although the only striking new design was 
a rein-driven tractor shown by Messrs. Fowler of Leeds. It was 
not very clear that this design has any substantial advantages 
over the standard designs, and it would be interesting to see the 
machine tried out in the field. At the present level of prices, 
however, the high cost of this machine is likely to prejudice its 
sale. 

Although tractors were fewer, thrashing machines of the 
smaller type for use with tractors were much in evidence, while 
the increased attention which has recently been given to mole 
draining was reflected in the number of mole ploughs for direct 
haulage by tractors. Here we have evidence of the general 
usefulness of tractors to those farmers who retain them, and some 
indication that the present slump is but temporary. 

Cable engines were represented not only by the well-known 
steam types, but also by an internal combustion engine set of 
new design by Messrs. Fowler, as well as sets by Messrs. Maclaren 
and Messrs. Borsig. These sets are, of course, only for the 
landowner or large farmer. 

At the other end of the scale we may notice small petrol 
engines for barn machinery, water pumping and lighting, the 
demand for which is clearly increasing. Many firms are manu- 
facturing for this market, and the prices are now within the reach 
of practically every farmer; the advantages of sniall engines is 
such that, even in a period of financial stringency, many pur- 
chasers can be found. 

The farmer’s reduced purchasing power is doubtless responsible 
for the comparatively small number of new devices. A few 
items ordy call for special notice. The design of the potato 
lifters on exhibition showed marked improvement, particularly 
with a view to reducing the labour of gathering the crop when 
lifted. A number of potato planters were also being shown. 

Messrs. Eansome’s have constructed a “ grass rejuvenator,” 
intended to replace the chain harrow, the object being to clear 
out any matted material, and to give a form of surface tillage 
to a depth of about 2|- indies. The implement, it is stated, can 
easily be pulled by three horses, and it could doubtless be as 
effectively operated by a tractor. 

Agriculture Education and Research. — ^In the Agricultural 
Education Exhibit, to which a number of representative institu- 
tions contributed, the National Institute' of Agricultural Botany 
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showed interestmg models and diagrams of the “ alternate drill 
strip ” method of testing the yield of cereals in field trials,* 
and models and tables of the “ chequer board ” method for test- 
ing yield and maturity of potatoes. The use of the leaf index aS' 
recently worked out by Dr. E. N. Balaman for testing varieties 
of potatoes was included in the exhibit. The section illustrating 
the work of the Official Seed Testing Station was exceedingly 
modest, and hardly did justice to the importance of the subject. 

The exhibit of the Eothamsted Experimental Station v?as full 
of interest, among other exhibits being one showing the effects 
of boron on the culture of leguminous plants in water, and a 
selection of the Eothamsted publications. 

There was a joint exhibit by the Animal Breeding Eesearch 
Department of the University of Edinburgh, and the Department 
of Agriculture, University College of North Wales, of sheep' 
breeding, with special reference to wool improvement. The- 
schemes involving hybridisation included one for the improve- 
ment of British wools by crossing with Peruvian merinos ; those 
without hybridisation included a scheme for the improvement of 
the wool of Welsh Mountain sheep with special reference to the 
elimination of “ kemp.” One interesting feature of the exhibit 
had reference to a curious limb deformity causing the death of 
new bom lambs, which was illustrated by photographs and charts. 

The Midland Agricultural and Dairy College had a representa- 
tive exhibit of the work done at the college. The exhibit was. 
divided into four sections : — (1) Agriculture in general, which 
included a -model of the college and station farm; (2) Dairying, 
including typical- specimens of the leading varieties of hard, 
pressed cheese, soft pressed cheese, cream cheese, Stilton and 
Wensleydale; (3) Chemistry, including samples of mechanical 
and chemical analyses of typical Leicester soils; and (4)’ The 
Advisory D^artment, dealing with pests and methods of 
prevention. . 

The exhibit of the National Institute for Eesearch in Dairying* 
dealt with dairy husbandry, dairy bacteriology and dairy ‘ 
chemistry, and aroused a good deal of interest.' 

The Adult Agricultural Education exhibit -of the Leicester- 
County Council was one on which a great deal of time and 
thought had been expended, and both in range and quality, as -- 
well as in the method of display, it reflected credit on all con- 

* See “ Trials of New Varieties of Cereals,” by E. S. Beaven, this Jourm !, . 
July and August, 1922. 
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eemed. In an exhibit of this kind, part of ■which was in the 
open and part in a tent, it adds greatly to the pleasure and 
instruction of the ■sdsitor when the grouping is good, the descrip- 
tion clear, and the space allotted adequate, and we have seldom 
seen an education exhibit in which all these essentials were more 
happily blended. The exhibit consisted partly of small plots in 
the open containing varieties of cereals, grasses and clovers, and 

• forage crops suitable for the county. All the plots were clearly 
labelled, well cultivated, and in almost ,all the crop had done 
exceedingly well. There was a demonstration allotment illustra- 
ting the most useful method of cropping for the small nllotment 
in Leicestershire. The condition of the crops throughout was 
•exceedingly gwd and evoked a great deal of favourable comment, 
and the model — a well-deserved title in this instance — attracted 

, a great deal of attention. 

A small poultry farm was exhibited below the allotment in 
which the following breeds were represented : White Leghorn, 
Black Leghorn, Ehode Island Eed. Bamevelder and White Indian 
Eurmer ducks. The birds were lent by breeders in the county, 
■and were suitably housed and pro'vided with -wired-in grass runs. 

In the tent were exhibits illustrating practically all the branches 
•of work- undertaken by the agricultural staff, and careful and 
successful staging added very greatly to the educational value 
•of each section of the exhibit. It is not possible to refer to them 
in detail, but the improvement of grassland was illustrated as 
■usual by specimen turves; diseases of plants by preserved and 
iresh specimens ; and there was an unusually interesting exhibit 
'illustrating poultry diseases. 

An exhibit such as that of the Leicestershire County Council 
demonstrates very clearly what a useful opportunity may be 
afforded by the agricultural show to make known the work 

• which is being done in the interests of agriculturists in a county, 
and although the preparation of such an exhibit as this must 
have made considerable calls on the time of the staff at a very 
busy season of the year the results afforded ample justification 
for it. 

Soots and Seeds. — The plant breeding exhibits of the leading 
, seedsmen proved how widely the farmer has accepted the results 
obtained by the research of agricultural scientists and how 
' extensively the trade has developed this branch of agriculture./ 

The modern farmer realises that pedigree strain^ of "seeds are 
. ast important as pedigree breeds of live stock, and- is taking 
increased interest in the quality and productiveness of aU Mnds 
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of seeds. With the present high production costs high yields 
are essential. By means of cross-fertilisation and pure line 
selection new and improved varieties are produced each. year: 
improvement is seen not only on the lines of increased yield but 
in milling qualities, feeding value, non-liability to lodge, and 
adaptability to certain soils and climates. 

'In the past most attention has been directed to the improve- 
ment of cereals, both on account of the large acreage grown and 
the relative high .value of the crop. A high standard has now 
been reached, and the majority of farmers are already familiar 
with the existing improved varieties of cereals. For the coming 
season, however, the seed of the following new wheats will be 
available, in addition to several improved types of existing 
varieties of other cereals : — 

(1) Yeoman II, similar to Yeoman in general characters and 
milling properties, but promising a higher yield. 

(2) A selected sort of Wilhelmina, a new white wheat, specially 
adapted to heavy land in high condition, such as highly manured 
hop yards or gardens of Worcester and Hereford. It is claimed 
that whilst j^elding as well as Wilhelmina, it has the advantage 
of being shorter in the straw, with the ear shorter and more 
closely packed, while it is not liable to lodge even under con- 
ditions most favourable to lodging. 

(S) Svalof Iron Wheat No. 8, similar to Iron No. 2 but pro- 
ducing a heavier yield. 

Perhaps the most marked advance has been made in the 
improvement of the varieties of roots. An exhibit of particular 
interest illustrated the development of the mangold, showing 
roots representing the old types of mangold and the improved 
strains of Bed Intermediate, Yellow Globe, Golden Tankard and 
Sugar Mangold, indicating the great improvement in external 
characters. Still further improvement achieved in recent years, 
not obvious to the eye but of greater importance, was illustrated 
by figiires showing -the higher percentage of dry matter and 
sugar contained in mangolds obtained by selecting stocks. Seed 
can now be purchased on the basis of the feeding value per 
acre of the crop. 

• Since the advent of wild white clover increased attention has 
been given to the composition of seeds mixtures and the detailed 
study of grasses and clovers. Experiment has confirmed a 
common observation, namely, that indigenous plants are oft^n 
found superior to ordinary commercial strains in certain valuable 
characteristics. Exhibits were staged showing carefully selected 
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straius of English perennial rye grass, French Italian rye grass, 
and Timothy characterised by an upright habit of growth and leaf 
development which is absent in the typical commercial seed from 
Ireland. These indigenous strains produce a more nutritive 
crop and encourage the growth of clover. 

Plants giving the most foliage produce the least seed, and the 
tendency to produce commercially high seed-yielding varieties 
has resulted in the promotion of stem and flower production to 
the detriment of leaf production. 

British Wool. — Having regard to the importance of wool 
in the industry of this country, the question of the utilisation 
of home-grown wool is a most attractive one. Especially is 
this so when so much of the best and most highly-priced wool 
used in our factories is obtained from overseas, and it has 
become an important economic problem to replace some of this 
by British wool. 

The number of breeds of sheep in this country is so large, 
and the wools from their fleeces are so various, that for the 
pm’pose of experiments designed to produce better cross-bred 
wools for the English market, we have an unrivalled quantity 
of material. There are two problems : (1) the better prepara- 
tion, grading, and selling of the various herd-wools as they 
exist to-day, and (2) the improvement of British wools 
by crossing with Merino and other fine-woolled varieties. 
Both aspects, but mainly the first, were dealt with by Professor 
Barker in an exhibit covering “ The Nature of British Pedigree 
Wools,” put up on behalf of the Eoyal Agricultural Society 
and the Leeds University. The nature of the wool was “ as 
revealed by fibre examination,” and by experiments with 
typical wool and worsted yarns and fabrics produced from 
each breed, including experiments in shrinkage and dyemg. 

The exhibit was well staged in a large and well-lit pavilion. 
On the walls of one side and one end were typical woolled skins, 
representative of 27 native breeds, on each of which the 
qualities of wool on the fleece were mapped out by tape out- 
lines enclosing figures indicating their excellence. Below the 
skins were photographs of typical specimens of the breeds, and 
several samples were shown of woollens and worsteds, 
produced from the wool of each breed. Imposing and exhaus- 
tive as this section of the exhibit was, it formed only a part of 
the whole. A great deal of attention had been given to the 
fibre measurement of each breed, and the results were illus- 
trated by diagrams and by the listing of the breeds according 
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to the average fineness of the wool produced. There were also 
samples of cloth showing the variation in the amount of 
shrinkage in materials produced from different varieties of 
native wool, and a complete range of samples illustrating the 
effect of dyeing. 

On the question of improvement of breeds, the exhibit in- 
cluded photographs of breeds of sheep in relation to the crossing 
of wool strains, and illustrative of other interesting and his- 
torical matter. There can be little doubt that the exhibit was 


of the greatest interest and value to the sheep farmer. 

Horticulture. — ^Regular visitors to the Royal Show who are 
interested in fl,Owers must have noted with pleasure the growth 
of the horticultural section in recent years. This year the sec- 
tion was particularly attractive and on a larger scale than 
hitherto. Tt was organised by the Horticultural Committee, 
of which Sir Gilbert Greenall, Bart., C.V.O., was Chairman, 
Sir Arthur Hazlerigg, Bart., Director of the Horticultural 
Exhibit, and Mr. Peter Blair, Ofacial Manager. The exhibit, 
stages in two large marquees, consisted of (a) a competitive 
gi’oup, and (b) a non-competitive group. 

There were in all ten competitive classes in which sub- 


stantial prizes were offered for collections of the more populal 
cut flowers, such as delphiniums, carnations, sweet peas and 
roses, pots of tuberous begonias and orchids. The individual 
exhibits, which were of an exceptionally high standard ’were 
put up by the well-known specialist nursery firms. Amongst 
the non-competitive exhibits there was an excellent terraced 
garden suitable for a country mansion; and brilliant displays 
of sweet peas, roses, carnations, canterburv bells, rhododen- 
drons, and of almost every garden flower. ‘ There were pots 
of growing fruit trees laden with cherries, plums, pears and 
apples; baskets of large and delicious strawberries of many 
varieties; and most excellent specimens of garden vegetables. 
This section attracted many visitors who were busv noting 
down names of choice roses, favourite sweet peas, and" of other 
Jiwers, frmt, and vegetables for home culture; in that sense 
the Sechon must have been an asset to those who are unable • 
to visit the large horticultural shows held in London, York and 
Shrewsbury. 


■ Exhibits of horticultural interest could also be found in 
many parts of the ^ibition. In the Agricultral Education 
tent the National Institute of Agricultural Botany had an ’ 
important potato exhibit where one could see bottled and pre- 
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served specimens of some of the newer immune varieties, learn 
from the leaf measurements how to distinguish varieties, and 
study the correlation between flower characters and colours 
of tubers. From the Eothamsted Experimental Station ex- 
hibit one learnt- of the important influence of small quantities 
of boron on the flowering and fruiting of peas, beans and scar- 
let runners. One part of boric acid in two-and-a-half million 
parts of water produced superior plants to those grown without 
boron. On the Midland Agricultural College stand one was able 
to see potato plants in pots manured with different potassic fer- 
tilisers, and from a study of charts to learn that the College 
had found the most economical dressing for potatoes on the 
college farm to be 12 tons of dung together with 10 cwt. of a 
mixture in the proportion of 8 parts superphosphate, 1 part 
sulphate of ammonia, and 1 part sulphate of potash. 

In the Implement De£)artment exhibits of graying 
machines, potato diggers, .potato sizing machines, rotary 
diggers, fruit plantation cultivators and lawn motors were 
numerous and comprehensive. During the past few years the 
lawn motor has undergone many changes, and power mowers 
of large and small sizes to suit varying needs are available. 

The time at which the show is held makes it impossible- for 
the Society to offer prizes for fruit. There was held, how- 
ever, a most excellent competition of orchards and fruit plan- 
tations confined to an area comprising the counties of 
Hereford, Worcester, Gloucester and Warwick, and no fewer 
than 75 orchards were entered for inspection by the two 
judges, Mr.- Cuthbert-Smith (Kent) and Mr. A. W. Turner 
(Somerset). These competitions encourage growers to interest 
themselves in orchard management and the orchard foreman 
to take pride in his craft, and though they bring difficulties in 
organising and there is nothing to present on the show 
grounds, they are worthy of further development. 

The WorWng Dairy. — The working dairy was conducted on 
lines similar to those which have been adopted for several years 
past. No practical competition between trained workers . in 
dairying was provided. Instead, the whole of the working dairy 
was devoted to demonstrations, explained from time to time 
by short lectures, and to carrying out various tests, e.g., testing 
the weights of butter obtainable from equal quantities of milk 
from the various dairy breeds exhibited. The Eoyal Agricul- 
tural Show is the occasion which probably provides the best 
opportunity for comparing the behaviour of breeds in certain 
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respects when kept under the same conditions, and for this 
reason it is commendable that advantage should be taken of the 
opportunity. On the other hand, there is some justification for 
the criticism, that the circumstances under which the tests are 
conducted do not lend themselves to obtaining ‘reliable informa- 
tion. However true this may be normally, they do reflect the 
behaviour of different breeds when under agricultural show yard 
"conditions. 


There are two schools of thought regarding the wisdom *of 
the Eoyal Agricultural Society in excluding from the programme 
of the working dairy competitions between skilled technical 
workers in such arts as butter-making. Almost every other 
agricultural show provides these competitions and they invari- 
ably prove a popular feature. It is true, however, that unless 
they are carefully organised such competitions naay become the 
hunting-ground of competitors who make it a business to proceed" 
from show to show. Where it is thought necessary, however, ' 
to prevent action of this kind it is a comparatively simplA matter 
to arrange the conditions so that such persons are excluded. 
There is much to be said in favour of holding competitions in 
technique, particularly if they are so designed as to encourage 
specially those workers who have undergone recent training. 

Clean. Milk Production Demonstration.— This is the second 
year in which the. Eoyal Agricultural Society has provided 
separate and special" accommodation for the provision of practical 
demonstrations of the production of clean milk. The accommoda- 
tion at Leicester was in every way satisfactory. These demon- 
stra,tion3 were very effectively provided by the staff of the 
National Institute for Eesearch in Dairying, and proved to be 
a source of great interest to dairy farmers and stockmen as 
well as to the general public. On two occasions on each day 
the whole process of producing nulk in a correct Tna.-nnAr •yp^as 
demonstrated, and at other times the staff was fully occupied 
in answenng inquiries by farmers and others interested. 

Farmers' Milk Competition.— A milk competition, which 
was conducted outside the show ground but in connection with 
toe show, 18 worthy of mention, namely, the Farmers’ IkGlk 
Competition. In this, prizes and awards of merit were offered 

0^ Leicester, Eut- 

land and Northampton to anywhere within the city of Leicester. 

Li this competition there were three classes— 4he first for far- 

T of graded milk (OertiJ^^r 

Grade A); the second for farmers supplying 46 gallons of milk 
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and upwards per day in two deliveries, and the third limited 
to smaller producers supplying from 10 to 45 gallons per day. 
The prizes and awards of merit in connection with these com- 
petitions were awarded on a scale of points based upon the con- 
dition of the milk in respect of its chemical and bacteriological 
analyses as it arrived in the city. In all 22 entries were 
received for this competition. 

Butter and Cheese Classes. — Thecompetitive exhibits of dairy 
produce covered 6 classes for butter and 15 classes for various 
t 3 ^es of cheeses. On the whole, the competition in these several 
classes was less than might have been expected. In the si?: 
butter classes the 'total entries were 59, an average of rather 
less than 10 per class, and in the 15 cheese classes the total 
entries amounted to 144 or an average of 9.6 per class. The 
two classes best patronised were those for Stilton cheese, where 
the total entries were 17 and 19. 

"Following the procedure of several years past, the butter 
classes were judged on a scale of points designed by the Society. 
A card showing (a) the maximum scale of points possible to be 
•obtained and (b) the actual points awarded by the judge is 
placed ■with each exhibit immediately the judging has been com- 
pleted. The Society deserves commendation for the adoption 
and continuance of this educational method of examining and 
deciding upon the merits of the respective .exhibits in that the 
■system shows to those interested, and especially to the competi- 
tors themselves, the reason for success or failure as the ease 
may be. It is the means of turning what is often a competi- 
tion ■with no educational vahie into one of material assistance to 
producers. The scheme is capable of much wider application 
than is generally practised. It might, for instance, be applied 
■with almost equal advantage to the judging of the cheese compe- 
tition. The scale of points used is as follows : — 


Aroma and flavour 

60 points. 

Texture 

15 ., 

Grain 

10 

Colour - 

16 .. 

Appearance and finish ... 

10 


100 points. 


Ministry’s Exhibit. — As usual at this Show the Ministry had 
a pavilion in which were exhibits illustrating various matters of 
importance to farmers, e.g., clean milk production, agricultural 
■credit, small live stock, insect and fungixs pests, seed testing, 
weeds, rat destruction and other subjects. 
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THE SOURCE OF OUR SEED SUPPLY: 
WITH SPECIAL , REFERENCE TO 
CLOVER AND GRASS. 

G. B. Sattndbbs, 

Late Director of the Official Seed Testing Station. 


One of the provisions of the Seeds Act, 1920, requires a state- 
ment to be made in the case of a sale of certain kinds of seed 
regarding the country of origin. The main object of this is to 
place in the farmer’s hands information 'which may be of value 
to him. It is generally recognised that home-grown seed, when 
available, is likely to give the best results in the majority of 
cases, though for certain purposes special foreign strains are 
sometimes favoured, and for these reasons the farmer should be 
interested in the origin of his seed. 


A casual inspection of a seed merchant’s catalogue will indi- 
cate that various British possessions and foreign countries supply 
the farmer with much of his seed, but there is no readily avail- 
able information regarding the part played by imported seed 
nor are there any collected figures which show what proportion 
of this imported seed is supplied by the different seed groWing 
countries. For this reason some attempt is here mad p. to bring 
together the rather scanty statistical data available on the 
subject, and, with the help of information from other sources, to 
give some general idea of the present position of our seed supply. 
It is^ not proposed to touch upon the important side issue of the 
•special advantages of home-grown seed and the desirability of 
increasing the home oulput. 

Imports of Seed. ^Before coming to the main question for 
consideration it is desirable to refer briefly to the volume of the 
externa,! commerce in seed of the United Kingdom. The figures 
in Table I summarise the quantity and value of the six cate- 
gories of seed mto which the Customs and Excise authorities 
divide our imports and exports. These figures have been ex- 
teacted from the Annual Statement of the Trade of the United 
are at pr^ent available in this form for the years 
19.0, 1921 and 1922. Previous to 1920 a different classification 
was in use and the complete returns for 1923 are not yet pub- 
iisJied-. Figures for cereals and pulses are not included in Table I 
smce the re^s make no distinction in .the cereal and pnise 
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It will be seen that our total imports of seed are very Mn- 
siderable and amount in annual value to about millions 
sterling. Exports reach a total of just over half a million 
sterling. The bulk of the exports consists of seed described as 
“ produce of the United Kingdom ” but this probably includes 
some foreign seed which has been passed into warehouse and 
cleaned in this country. 

Clovers bulk largely among the imported seed and the net 
income (import minus export) of this class of seed is about 6,000 
tons a year. It will be noted that the value per ton of imported 
clover seed (see also Table II) is greater than that of exported 
seed and this is no doubt largely due to the export of low-grade 
seed and cleanings to the Continent. In the case of grasses 
the exports usually more than counterbalance the imports in 
bulk. This is due to the large export of ryegrass. As this seed 
is of lower value than most other grass seeds we naturally find 
that the ton value of imported seed is very much greater than 
that of exported seed. 

We usually export rather more vegetable seed than we import, 
but the trade in flower seed and in vetches is almost entirely an 
import one. 

Table I also shows the gradual decrease in the value of seed 
during the last three years. This can better be shown by com- 
paring in tabular form the value per ton of the more important 
' Mnds over this period. See Table 11. 

Our main inquiry resolves itself into two questions : — 

(a) Prom what countries and in what quantities 'is this 
imported seed obtained? 

(b) What relation does imported seed bear to the home- 
grown supply? 

It will be convenient first to discxiss these two questions on 
. general lines and subsequently to deal with individual species. 

Countries .of Origin. — ^The first question is answered to some 
extent by the Customs and Excise returns. The information here 
found, however, is only of limited value since there is' no sub- 
division of the six groups of seed mentioned in Table I thou^, 
on the other hand, a fairly complete geographical subdivision: 
is made. As the total amount of imported seed varies from 
year to year according to our home requirements it will be more 
conyenient to express the quantities received from different 
coimtries percentages of the total import. As mentioned 
above, figures for 19^-22 are available and those for the main 
groups have been reduced to this form in Table HI. There will 
obviously be seasonal fluctuations in the exports of any variety 
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from any coimtry, depending upon crop, local requirements 
and other factors but, taking one year with another, the figures 
shoes', on the whole, considerable agreement, and it is suggested 
that the mean of these three years will give a fairly good idea 
of the average position. 

It must not be assumed that all seed imported from a given 
country is necessarily grown in that country, since there may 
be re-export to the United Kingdom of seed imported from 
another country. It appears, however, that over the three-year 
periods for which the figures are given any adjustment necessary 
to allow for thiff would be relatively slight except in the case of 
some of the Mid-European States. The dMoulty in the latter 
case is avoided in the clover section of the Table by grouping 
Germany, Ozecho-SlovaMa and Austria-Hungary into one area, 
though separate figures are given in the returns. Some propor- 
tion of the Canadian export passes through U.S.A. ports and 
may possibly appear in the returns as produce of the United 
States. It should be noted also that some of the seed imported 
into the United Kingdom is re-exported, but the amount is rela- 
. tively small and would not materially affect the percentage 
figures. 

Table IH only carries our first question part of the way, since 
the groups are not subdivided. It has been found possible, 
howeverj to dissect the clover and grass figures with a reasonable 
degree of accuracy with the help of official statistics and private ' 
informa,tion from some of the exporting ^untries, and thereby 
to obtain figures for each species representing the percentage 
of the total import coming from the more important sources of 
supply. These figures are given below under the variety sub- 
headings. In the case of vegetable seed it was found impossible 
to get much statistical information and the figures given are 
mainly estimated. 

Proportion of Seed Imported.— Whilst we have the nflfipiaT 

fipires previously referred to for the import and export of seed 
there is unfortunately no statistical information regarding home 
production and consumption. With certain crops, Hke mangold, 
one could make a yery dose estimate of seed requirements from 
a study of^ the Agricultural Eetums for acreage under different 
mops, but in most cases- where this can be done the seed is almost 
entirely home grown and' consequently the question of the part 
played by imported seed does not arise. , The difficulty is with 
clovers and grasses, which form the bulk of the imports : any 
estimate of seed requirements based on acreage would involve 
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50 many assumptions and possible sources of error that it could 
have little value. 

When we come to home production of seed we have not even 
figures to form a basis for these assumptions. It will be under- 
stood, therefore, that it is impossible to advance an accurate 
statistical basis for an estimate of the relationship between 
imported and home-grown seed. Furthermore, this relationship 
will show a fairly wide seasonal variation for some kinds of seed, 
■depending as it does upon the success of the harvest in the 
United Kingdom. ' In the ease of each species, however, an 
estimate is made below and in the case of elovess and grasses it 
is probably not far wide of the mark where the supply comes 
from abroad either to a very large or to a very small extent. 
It is given with greater reserve in the case of seeds like red 
■clover or dogstail where the preponderance of home-grown or of 
imported seed is not very gi-eat and where the size of the home-, 
grown crop is the deciding factor. 

With these general observations we can now turn to the indi- 
vidual species. Under each heading will be found some estimate 
■of the proportion that imported seed bears to the total require- 
ments of the United Kingdom and also figures which represent 
the part played by the principal sources of supply. As previously 
explained the latter figures are based largely on statistical 
information except in the ease of vegetable seed. 

'Bed Clover . — The average import of red clover is from 3,000 to- 
3,500 tons, that is to say, it forms nearly half of onr total clover 
imports. The amount of home-grown seed varies so greatly from year 
to year that opinions differ ividely as to our average production. An 
■estimate, that a quarter to a half of our requirements is imported, is 
therefore made with considerable reserve. The imported seed is almost 
all of the broad red type, as opposed to late flowering red, which is 
entirely home grown apart from- small supplies from America and 
Scandinavia. The broad red clover is supplied by various countries 
in the following approximate percentages: — ^France 36, Chile 36, Mid- 
Europe 12, U.S.A. 9, New Zealand 5, other countries 4. 

Alsilce . — Only a small proportion, less than 10 per cent,, of our 
alsike is home grown. Canada supplies at least 76 per cent, of ouir 
imported seed, and four-fifths of the remainder comes from Mid- 
Europe, particularly Gzecho-Slovakia. 

White Clover . — Genuine wild white clover is exclusively home 
grown, but one-half to two-thirds of the supply of ordinary white 
olover is imported. About two-thirds of the imported seed comes from 
Mid-Europe, -i.e., Germany, Poland and C2©cho-Slovakia,* whilst the. 
remainder comes from the U.S.A. and from New Zealand, the former 
■country sending about twice as much as the latter. The proportion of 
white clover arriving from New Zealand is likely to increase as its 
t’alue b^omes better known. 
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Trefoil, — ^Trefoil is atoost entirely home grown, the imported seed 
from Germany and Holland forming not more than one-tenth of the- 
total supply. 

Lucerne, — There is not yet much lucerne seed saved in this country 
and probably quite 90 per cent, of the seed used is imported. Southern 
France is the main source of supply, the so-called Provence lucernO' 
forming at least three-quarters of the import. A certain amount of 
seed comes from North and South America and the Mediterranean, 
but Turkestan lucerne, about which much was heard a few years ago, 
has largely disappeared from our markets. 

Sainfoin, — ^A considerable amount of sainfoin is imported every 
year from France. This is mainly the giant form, seed of the 
common variety .being largely home grown. 

Birdsfoot Trefoil and Kidney Vetch are almost entirely supplied by 
France, whilst Suckling Clover is mainly home grown. 

Grass Seed. — Berennial Byegrass, — ^Apart from a few hundred 
tons imported annually from New Zealand, at least 90 per cent, of 
our perennial ryegrass is home grown. Northern Ireland and Ayr- 
shire are, of course, the principal growing areas. 

Italian Mycgrass, — Probably about 80 per cent, of the Italian rye- 
grass used is home grown, this coming mainly from Northern Ireland. 
France (70 per cent.) and Denmark (30 per cent.) send us about a 
thousand tons annually, but the Danish supply seems to be decreasing, 
this no doubt being largely due to the increased attention devoted ta' 
cocksfoot. 

Cocksfoot, — Cocksfoot is almost entirely imported, 86 per cent, of 
it coming from Denmark and 10 per cent, from France. A little comes 
occasionally from the United States, but the import from New 
Zealand, which was formerly considerable, has now almost ceased. 
The annual import is about 2,000 tons. 

Timothy, — Timothy is also almost entirely imported though a 
little is grown in Scotland. The United States sends about 86 per* 
cent, of the supply, whilst Canada sends 10 per cent, and Germany 
the rest. The annual import is from 1,260 to 1,600 tons. * 

Meadow Fescue. —About 250 to 300 tons are imported annually, of* 
which 80 per cent, is Danish, and the* rest is American and Canadian. 
There is no home-saved seed. 

Bogstail, — ^New Zealand is the^ only country exporting this seed to> 
the United Kingdom in any quantity, and the amount imported 
depends largely upon the volume of the Irish crop. On an average- 
perhaps a quarter of the total supply is imported. 

There is practically no home-saved seed of the following grasses:— 

Bough -Stalked Meadow Grass is almost ‘entirely supplied by Den- 
mark, 30 to 36 tons a year being sent to this country. 

Smooth- Stalked Meadow Grass.-— The United States supplies the 
whole world with tins grass, it being their Kentucky bluegrass.' The- 
annual requirements of this country will be in the neighbourhood of 
80 tons. 

Wood Meadow Grass.— This seed is obtained from Holland and? 
Germany, the former country supplying the better quality. 
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Syiuxll Fescms. — Hard • and sheep^s fescues are mainly imported 
from Germany and its ueighbouring states. These grasses are to some 
extent grown for seed crop purposes, and probably most of, the seed 
reaching this country, is so produced, but some seed is still hand 
• collected from "waste places. The import of Chewing's fescue (a form 
of red fescue) from ITew Zealand is not as great as it was formerly, 
largely owing to the loss of germination during the voyage to this 
^country* 

Beni Grasses , — The true creeping bent is largely hand collected in 
Mid-Europe and is usually of *a somewhat mixed nature. Some of 
the other forms; such as Rhode Island bent, are cultivated in the 
United States, but as they are less valuable for British purposes the 
import is slight. 

Meado^v Foxtail is obtained mainly from Finland and Sweden, 
some seecL. also coming from Holland. 

Tall Oaigrass and Golden Oatgrass are supplied by France 
(mainly) and Holland. The former is cultivated for seed purposes, 
but the latter is mainly hand collected. ^ . 

Sweet Vernal Grass. — The best seed is obtained from Holland; the 
German seed, being, largely hand collected, is liable to be mixed with 
the annual form (Puel's Vernal), which is quite useless. 

Root and Veoetabld Seed. — Crucifers. — ^With the exception of' 
cauliflower most of the field and garden crucifer seed is home grown, 
not more than 10 to 20 per cent, being imported for home use. A 
certain amount of cabbage, turnip and swede seed comes from Den- 
mark and Holland, whilst cauliflower is imported very largely from 
Italy. 

Mangold is mostly home grown. 

Beet. — ^The amount of home-grown beet is increasing owing to the 
unreliability of some of the foreign siocks. About a quarter of the 
^pply still comes from France (mainly), Holland and Denmark. 

Ga/rroi and Onion. — About 80* per cent, of the seed of these crops 
is imported, mainly from the p.S.A. and France. Some carrot seed 
is also received from Denmark and Holland. 

Parsnip is mainly home grown. 

*Peas. — Maples and Greys are mostly home grown, but of the 
culinary varieties about two-thirds of the supply is imported, the 
U.S.A., Hew Zealand, Canada, and latterly Japan, being the principal 
sources. 

^Beans. — ^Field and broad varieties are mainly home grown; a 
small quantity of broad bean seed, however, is supplied by Spain, 
Morocco and Holland. About half the supply of runners is imported, 
•itoliand and, latterly, Poland being the main producers. Most of the 
*dwarf 'bean' seed is imported, France;- Australia and 'British East 
Africa supplying the bulk of our requirements, 
f r.. • ; 

; ! * 

* These are not included among the vegetables in the Tabl^. 
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Table I. — AMOtrerr and Value op Impobtbd and Expoetbd Seed 
fob Thbbb Oalbndae Yeabs, 1920, 1921 and 1922. 



1920. 

1921, 

1922. 

• 


Thou- 


Thou- 


Thou- 


Tons. 

sands 

Tons, 

sands 

Tons. 

sands 



of dS. 


of 


of *. 

IMPOBTiS. 







Clover 

7,219 

1,263 

7,263 

798 

6,848 

576 

Crass 

6,977 

762 

6,327 

481 

8,848 

663 

Vegetable 

2,276 

287 

1,495 

162 

1,970 

‘170 

Flower 

301 

72 

186 

64 

1’61 

37 

Vet(?h 

,379 

10 

284 

7 

3,880 

73 

Other sorts 

6,894 

372 

716 

63 

1.036 

' 67 

Total 

22,745 

2,766 

16,260 

1,666 

22,732 

1,475 


1% 1923. 15,179 tons of Otover and Grcm valued 



cd £926,138 were imported. • 


EX POSTS. 







Clover U.K. produce .. 

1,006 

140 

727 

63 

732 

46 

„ re-exports 

1,037 

191 

607 

58 

330 ' 

33 ’ 

Crass U.K. produce 

7,804 

296 

7,201 

■230 

7,946 

252 

„ re-exports 

481 

60 

476 

64 

' 256 

23 

Vegetable U.K, produce 

2,192 

298 

2,227 

223 

2,701 

173 

„ re-exports ... 

297 

64 

207 

43 

741 

65 

Flower U.K. produce ... 

61 

/ 20 

41 

16 

39 

11 

re-exports 

6 

1 

6 

1 

2 

1 

V etch U.K. produce 

374 

16 

33 

1 

62 

1 

,, re-exports* 

2 

— 

2 

— 

24 



Other sorts U.K. produce 

1,772 

166 

1,083 

44 

1,688 

67 

„ re-exports ... 

348 

22 

70 

7 

83 

7 

Total 

16,369 

1,264 

12,578 

740 

14,492 

679 


Table IT. — ^Value in Pounds pbb Ton op Impobtbd fiEBn and op 
Expobts op Home-grown Seed foe the Yeabs 1920 to 1922. 



1920. 

1921. 

1922. 


£ 

£ 

£ 


176 

110 

84 


139 

87 

63 


108 

90 

63 


38 

32 

32 


126 

109 

• 86 ' 


136 

100 

64 


-Clover — ^Imports . . 

— Exports .. 

— ^Imports .. 

„ » — Exports .. 

Vegetable — Imports .. 

„ — Exports .. 

X% 1923 the value per ton of imported Clover and Chraas oomMned 


was £61. 


Table m. — Quantity op Seed Eeoetvbd peom the Peinciipal 
Supplting Countbibs Expbessed as a Feboentage op' the 
.Total Impoet. 


'Clovers. 

1920. 

France 

33 

Miil-Europe 

20 

1 ‘hile 

10 

^ Canada 

13 

U.S.A. ... 

13 

Kevv Zealand 

3 

Other Countries , ... 

8 


100 


1921. 

1922. 

Average of 
the 3 years. 

26 

16 

25 

12 

29 

20 

.27 ' 

16 

18 . 

16 

20 

16. 

9 

10 

11 

6 

2 

;j 

6 

^ 8 

7 

— 

' - — ! — 

1^ 

■100 

100 ' ‘ 

100 ' 
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mo. 

ion. 

im. 

Average of 
the 3 years. 

G-RASSBS, 





Denmark 

40 

41 

29 

37 

U,S.A 

27 

28 

20 

25 

France 

13 

10 

20 

14 

Germany 

8 

10 

8 * 

■ 9 

New Zealand 

4 

2 

16 

7 

Canada 

1 

4 

3 

3 

Other Countries ... 

7 

5 

4 

6 


100 

100 

100 

100 

VBQ.BTABLES. 




* 

France 

26 

29 

64 

36 

Holland 

20 

27 

22 

23 

Denmark 

21 

12 

3 

12 

D.S.A 

11 

6 

4 

7 

Other Countries 

22 

26 

17 

22 


100 

100 

100 

100 

Flower. 





Holland 

32 

54 

37 

41 

D.S.A 

32 

31 

25 

29 

France ... ... 

12 

8 

19 

13 • 

Other Countries ... 

24 ‘ 

7 

19 

• 17 


100 

100 

"Iloo 

100 

« « 

« 


• 
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ROTATION OF CROPS, 
n. 

Professor E. G. Whitb, M.Sc., 

University College of North Wales, Bangor. 

Development of British Eotations. — Under primitive condi- 
tions the earliest system of cropping would be continued cultiva- 
tion of a selected piece of land with a corn crop, and' the 
abandonment of this land when it became no longer reasonably 
productive. A new piece would then be cleared or broken up, 
and cultivated, until it in turn became too foul or exhausted. 
In some western districts, particularly in Wales, this method of 
cultivation continued until comparatively recent times. "In the 
drier lowland districts of England, more suited for arable culti- 
vation, and for maintaining a large population, permanent settle- 
ments and villages were formed even in early times. Begular 
rotations on the village farms were enforced under the Manorial 
system, and thesfe continued with little variation on the open’ 
field from the time of the Norman Conquest to the middle of the- 
eighteenth century. The most common rotation was as follows : — 
First Yeaar; Winter com, principally rye and wheat. 
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" Second Year; Barley, oats, peasj boans, flax, etc. 

Third Year: Fallow. 

The fallow given every three years enabled the land to bfe 
kept moderately clean, and to remain in cultivation for a con-' 
siderable period, though the lack of adequate manuring kept 
productiqn on a level which, judged by modem standards, was 
extremely low. 

Three Course Eotations. — The basis of the old English 
three-eouree system can still be traced in some parts of the 
country on clay soils, where it is* difficult to secure for roots the 
necessary fine seed-bed without great trouble and expense, and 
where folding the crop with sheep in a wet autumn or winter 
would be disastrous to the tilth of the soil for some time to come. 
On real clay soils even carting off a crop of loangolds may sO' 
seriously poach the land that it does not recover for some years. 
The basis of rotations on such soils is generally the fallow 
followed by two corn crops, the first of which is nearly always 
wheat. Generally, however, the proportion of fallow, which in 
the old system was one-third, is considerably reduced by taking 
a crop of clover, mixed seeds or beans instead of the fallow 
as frequently as possible, and also introducing a certain area of 
roots where there is a prospect of fair success. Such rotations 
are, however, not followed over any great stretch of country, 
as the inadequate, supply of roots makes it difficult to convert 
the straw into manure, and the heaviest classes of soil have, in 
recent times, been largely laid down to grass. It may therefore 
be said that most modem rota.tions really date from the end of 
the eighteenth century, when the Norfolk four-course rotation 
came into general use. 

Norfolk Four-Course Rotation.— During the latter half of 
the eighteenth century the cultivation of roots and red clover 
became part of the best agricultural practice, and these were in- 
corporated in the Norfolk four-course rotation, roots — ^barley — 
clover — ^wheat, on which most of our systems are based, and 
which still persists unchanged in so many districts that it may- 
be described as the typical English rotation. The cultivation 
of roots in rows made it possible on all but the heaviest soils 
to combine the benefits of the old bare fallow with the provision 
of a large weight of food suitable for the winter feeding of stock. 
This enabled the farmer to fatten cattle and sheep in winter, 
and to produce manure with which to maintain the fertility of 
his land. The introduction of red clover not only added to the 
stock carrying capacity of the farm, but also to its general 


c 
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fertility. Clover, in common 'with other leguminous crops, such 
as peas, beans and vetches, is able to secure nitrogen from the 
air and the soil is thus enriched directly by the store left in its 
roots, and indirectly by the manure made by animals consuming 
the herbage or hay. In the case of phosphate and potash, the 
other important manurial ingredients, there is no similar means 
of making good the constant loss caused by the sale of crops from 
the farm. Many British soils contain ample supplies of avail- 
able potash, but the majority are not too well provided with 
phosphates, so that the chief thing necessary on most soils to 
make the four-course rotation a perfect means of building up 
soil fertility is the addition of phosphatie manure. Towards the 
middle of the nineteenth century the extensive manufacture of 
superphosphate filled this need. On the lighter soils, where 
potash is often badly needed, the conditions necessary for full 
productiveness could not be completely satisfied until the dis- 
covery of continental deposits of potash salts later in the century. 

Arrangement of the Norfolk Four-Course Rotation . — ^The 
exact arrangement and treatment of the crops in the rotation 
at the present time varies a little in different districts, but 
generally the root crop consists mainly of swedes and turnips, 
which may or may not receive farmyard manure, but are nearly 
always liberally treated with superphosphate or other phosphatie 
manure. TTsually about half the crop is fed on the land to 
fattening sheep. In the dry climates and soils where the rota- 
tion is generally found, the succeeding crop of barley is not likely 
to be too heavy, and red clover is sown at the same time. A 
little Italian ryegrass, and some other kinds of clover are often 
sown along with the red clover, or, if there is any danger of 
clover sickness, a mixture, from which red clover is altogether 
excluded, may be substituted. In the following year the clover 
or seeds may be either mown for hay or grazed by sheep, the 
latter being perhaps the more common practice. In preparation 
for wheat, the clover is ploughed up in early auturon, and may 
first receive a dressing of farmyard manure. The wheat thus 
receives not only the farmyard manure, but also the nitrogen 
stored in the roots of the clover, and the residue from the 
marau’e of the sheep folded on the land two years previously, so 
that satisfactory crops can be grown even on comparatively poor 
light soils. After the wheat has been haiwested, the stubble can 
be cleaned if necessary in preparation for the root crop in the 
following year. The straw of the com crops is consumed or 
trodden into manure by fattening bullocks, which receive also 
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the portion of the roof crop carted from the land, and a part of 
any hay which has been saved. With good average crops, half 
the roots are sufficient to enable the straw to be converted into 
manure, but if the root crop is a failure there may be a surplus 
of straw, and on the other hand, in an exceptionally good root 
year, it may not be feasible to get this proportion of roots con- 
sumed by bullocks. On the whole, however, as the rotation 
experiments at Eothamsted clearly show, the four-course rotation 
is very well balanced and enables the fertility of the land to be 
maintained with little expenditure on either manure or concen- 
trated feeding stuffe. With good management and reasonable 
care m storing and treating the farmyard manure, the only 
necessary purchase from the point of view of farm fertility is 
phosphate, and sometimes potash for the root crop, though 
special circumstances may make it advisable to purchase other 
manures. Some small expenditure on feeding stu& is usually 
necessary in order to avoid undue delay in fattening both cattle 
and sheep, and to secme the extra bloom and finish which often 


make a good deal of difference to the market price. 

Hodiaeatloas of the Korfolk Four-Course Rotation.— The 
four-course rotation in its- original form is best suited for 
light or medium soils in a comparatively dry climate, and is thus 
found mainly in the east of England. It can perhaps be seen 
best in its original form on the Wolds of Yorkshire and Lincoln- 
shire, though, with slight modifications, it may be found in all 
the eastern counties. There the climate favours the growth of 
wheat and barley of high quality; except on heavy soils the 
conditions generally are suitable for the folding of sheep; and 
the seeds, if left for more than one year, are liable to become 
thin and patchy, favouring the spread of couch. 

Under other conditions it will generally be found that the 
original rotation has been more or less modified. Among the 
minor modifications, which need not be discussed at length, are 
such small changes as the substitution of mangolds for part of the 
turmps and swedes (owing to Ihe greater susceptibility of man- 
golds^ to frost this is not done to any extent in Scotland) ; the 
substitution of oats for at least part of the wheat ; the growth of 
an occasional crop of peas, beans or vetches in place of clover 
when the latter has failed owing to drought, or when clover sick- 
ness IS feared ; and the fallowing of a heavy field when a wet 
aut™ ^d winter ha,ye ^evented any preliminaiy cleaning and 
have made it practically impossible to secure a satisfactory tilth 
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Five-Course Eotationl — A. very common modification which' 
requires special notice is the conversion of the Norfolk rotation 
into a five-3’^ear shift by the inclusion of an additional com crop.' 
It is difficult to improve on the four-course rotation as a means ‘ 
of keeping light land clean and productive, but its large propor- 
tion of roots requires a heavy expenditure on labour on all but 
the most easily cultivated soils, and the area of corn crops is 
only one-half the total arable. Although farmers, where possi- 
ble, are endeavouring to open up other channels, the sale of 
wheat and barley is still much the most important and most 
dependable source of revenue available on the great majority 
of arable farms. It is natural therefore that on good deep soils 
an extra corn crop should be taken, particularly where grain of 
high quality and value can be ginwn. This not only increases 
the proportion of saleable crops from one-half to three-fifths, 
hut at the same time reduces the area of roots from one-fourth 
to one-fifth. In such eases the second corn crop is almost 
always barley, and it is when so grown that the finest malting 
samples are secured. Not only does the previous corn crop 
remove any excess of nitrogen which would impair both the 
standing power and starchiness of the barley, but there is a good 
chance of obtaining a fine seed-bed and of sowing early, both 
exti'emety important factors in securing a uniform well-matured 
sample. The five-course rotation is thus usually: roots — ^barley 
or oats — seeds — wheat or oats — ^barley; but occasionally the 
two corn crops may be taken after the roots. This, however, is 
more common under the Wiltshire rotation mentioned later, 
wbei’e the root ei*op is also extended over two years and includes 
three or four foldings of sheep. On particularly good clean land 
the rotation may be extended to six years by taking two pairs of 
corn crops, but this is exceptional. 

Botations i^engthened by leaving Seeds for two or more years. 
— In Scotland, Wales, and the north and west of England, 
where conditions are favourable for the growth of grass, and not 
so suitable either for arable cultivation generally or the growth 
of good quality wheat and barley, the Norfolk rotation is very 
often lengthened considerably by sowing a mixture of grass and 
clover seeds suitable for two, three or more year’s ley, instead 
of the red clover intended for one year only. The length of 
time for which the grass is left depends almost entirely on the 
rainfall. In the north-east of England, and the eastern districts 
of Scotland, two years is a very common period, but in the 
wetter western areas the period is prolonged, and in west Wales 
it is often eight or nine years. 
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•Under such conditions oats are by far the most important 
corn crop, though some wheat and barley may be gi’own, more for 
home consumption than for sale to miller or maltster. Spring oats, 
which are an uncertain crop in the drier southern and eastern 
districts, thrive well in the wetter^ cooler climate of the north 
and west, and they do better than either wheat or barley on soils 
containing a good deal of organic matter, such as the newly 
ploughed old leys. The straw, too, is more valued for feeding 
than that of wheat or barley, and the grain is not so seriously 
afFected by a long wet harvest. In a wet climate, grasses and 
other pasture plants easily establish themselves, and with suit- 
able seeds mixtures and treatment, temporary leys are more 
productive than any but the very best permanent grass. When 
they are broken up after a period of years the store of- plant food 
which has been accumulated by the herbage is gradually 
liberated, and fertility is thus maintained at a low cost. 

Eotations including temporary leys are of special value in 
stock breeding and rearing districts. A certain amount of fresh 
grazing becomes available every year, and pastures which may 
have become stale or tainted are ploughed up. Moreover, good 
crops of hay can be secured from the young grass, and this 
enables young stock to he wintered cheaply. 

Another important advantage of a fairly long lemporary ley 
is that it enables couch to be kept down at little expense. In 
a wet climate the eradication of couch from arable land by the 
ordinary cleaning methods is a matter of great difficulty. If, 
however, a good ley is secured, couch usually disappears after 
four or five years under the competition of the grassy herbage. 

The seeds are almost invariably mown for hay in the first 
year, and may be even mown in the second year, but in that 
ease a light dressing of farmyard manure is usually given before 
the second hay crop is taken. If wild white clover either grows 
naturally or is sown in the mixture, a good close sward is 
secured by the third year. Under moist conditions this will 
continue to give valuable grazing for a few years longer, but on 
dry soils, or in a rather dry climate, bent grass and other 
undesirable plants increase rapidly and make it desirable . to 
plough up after the third or fourth year. Oats are almost 
invariably taken as the first crop affcer the ley. 

In a wet climate the folding of sheep in winter on roots does 
more harm than good, except on the very lightest soils, and for 
this reason it is usual to cart all the roots off the land. The 
greater part of the crop is fed to eatiJe, but some may be fed to 
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sheep on grassland. In addition to straw and roots a consider- 
able quantity of hay is available for cattle feeding, and a large 
quantity of farruyard manure is thus produced, so that the 
whole of the root break and some of the hay crop can be given 
a good dressing. The residual effect of this is sufficient to 
produce a good crop of com after the roots, and to give the 
young seeds a good start. With this system of farming one of 
the main considerations in maintaining the productivity of the 
farm is the securing of a strong growth of white clover in the 
later stages of the ley. It is advisable to sow a little wild 
white clover in the seeds mixture, and to use phosphatie manure 
liberally during the rotation to give it every chance of develop- 
ing. If this is done there is rarely any need to incur large 
expenditure- on nitrogenous manure or even purchased feeding 
stuffs. 

An additional advantage of lengthening the rotation by 
means of a ley is that root crops do not come more frequently 
than once in six or seven years, and thus the risk of finger-and- 
toe is reduced to a minimum, provided that care is taken to 
avoid re-infection through the farmyard manure, or by carting 
diseased roots on to a field likely to be cropped with swedes or 
turnips two or three years later. 

In hilly districts where some fields on the farm are too steep 
or inaccessible for manure carting, rape is often substituted 
for part of the root crop. It provides excellent food for the 
autumn fattening of sheep, requires little labour, and the 
manure of the sheep consuming it takes the place of farmyard 
manure to a great extent. Occasionally gi-ass and clover seeds 
may be sown with the rape instead of in a com crop. 

Place of Silage Crops in the Rotation. — ^The great develop- 
ment of ensilage on arable farms during the last few years 
makes it necessary to mention specially, the place usually occu- 
pied in the rotation by silage crops. In the majority of cases 
ensilage is adopted in order to reduce the area of roots where 
climate and soil make the cost of cultivation heavy, or m ake 
the crops very uncertain. Usually, therefore, a silage crop 
takes the place of a root crop. On heavy land an occasional 
bare fallow is still part of many rotations, and in such cases 
silage crops may take the place of the fallow. Mixtures 
of winter oats, vetches and beans are mainly relied on, 
and are sown in the autumn preceding the year in which 
the root crop would normally be taken. It is important that 
such a mixture should be sown fairly early, so as to become 
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well establiehed before the winter, and this reduces the tiuie 
available for cleaning the stubble. In order to overcome thia 
disadvantage it is customary to give a dressing of farmyarS^ 
manure before sowing the crop, so as to favour strong growth 
which will largely suppress couch and other weeds. The 
crop is usually ready for cutting about July before annual weeds 
have shed their seed. Afterwards, the ground, if heavy, may 
receive a half or bastard fallow to clean it further and prepare 
it for wheat in early autumn; if the land is light, or for other 
reasons not suited for wheat, a crop of rape or even white 
turnips may be taken to provide sheep food in autumn. Pro- 
vided that the silage crop is so treated and cultivated as to give 
a large weight, it is likely to be even more effective in maintain- 
ing the fertility of the farm than a root crop, as vetches or 
other leguminous crops form a large part of the mixture and 
increase the store of nitrogen in the soil. It is not so certain 
that the system will prove as effective as a well tilled root crop 
in keeping the soil clean, particularly in a wet climate, where; 
a bastard fallow in late summer is not likely to be very effective, 

Botations including Catch Crops. — A catch crop is a quickly 
growing crop taken in the intervals of the ordinary rotation 
without seriously . altering the main character of the plan of 
cropping. In the Norfolk four-course rotation, for instance, 
there is usually a long interval between the harvesting of the 
wheat crop and the sowing of the succeeding root crop. In an. 
early district, the wheat may he harvested early in August, and 
the succeeding crop of swedes will perhaps not be sown until 
the following June. Where the land is clean, and of such a, 
texture that there is no difficulty in securing a good tilth for the 
root crop, it is sound practice to sow as soon as possible after 
clearing the stubble a quickly growing crop such as rye, winter 
barley, winter oats, vetches, trifolium (crimson clover) or some 
mixture of these. Even white turnips, kale or rape may be 
sown in the same way. Given early sowing and good growing- 
conditions in autumn such crops provide a considerable weight 
of green food which can be eaten off early enough in spring 
to allow of root-soning at the ordinary time. 

Naturally the system is of greatest value in the south of Eng- 
land, where harvest is early, and root sowing is comparatively 
late, but even in other areas the principle may he applied 
in a slightly different form by sowing along with the corn crop 
Italian ryegrass, which is available for autumn and winter 
grazing, and also cheeks the growth of weeds and prevents the 
loss of nitrates from the soil in autumn and winter. 
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' dn some of the chalk soils in the south of England, notably 
in Wiltshire and Hampshire, the catch cropping system is 
developed to a great extent, and there a rotation of the following 
kind may be adopted. This is often described as the Wiltshire 
Rotation, though it is frequently modified considerably accord- 
ing to the exigencies of seasons and food requirements of stock. 
The essential feature is the inclusion of two years’ root crops 
followed by two corn crops. 

1st Year Catch crops, e.g,^ winter vetches, followed by late sown turnips. 

2nd „ Swedes. 

3rd „ Wheat. 

4th ,, Barley, 

•6th „ Catch crop, e,g. lyc, followed by roots. 

•6th „ Barley. 

7th ,, Seeds. 

8th „ Wheat. 

The catch crops, and most of the roots, are eaten on the land 
and the seeds may also be grazed, so that the sheepfold passes 
over the land five or six times in the course of the eight years. 
On the poor light soils where this rotation is followed there is 
no better means of maintaining fertility. 

, Rotations followed in Potato Growing Districts. — ^Where 
potatoes are grown on a small scale the simplest and most 
common plan is to deyote a part of the root area to the crop. 
The methods of cultivating and manuring potatoes are some- 
what similar to those adopted in the case of the roots, and a 
small part of the root land can be devoted to potatoes without 
•seriously affecting the rotation. Where a considerable area is 
to be grown it is necessary to make some modifications in the 
rotation as a whole. Unlike root crops, potatoes are sold off 
the farm, and thus -do not contribute in any important measure 
to the supply of farmyard manure, while, at the same time, 
it is generally desired to give them a liberal dressing of such 
manure in order to secure good crops. In introducing potatoes 
into the rotation it is necessary therefore to make other modi- 
fications wliieh will ensure a maintenance of the supplies of 
farmyard manure. In some eases as, for instance, in many 
districts of the north of England and Scotland, this is done 
by carting off practically the whole of the root crop for fattening 
cattle, and in effect potatoes are substituted for the proportiou 
cf the root crop which, in the original rotation, would have been 
•eaten on the land by sheep. As much as one-half of the root 
fcreak may in this way be devoted to potatoes. Where this plan 
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is adopted, seeds are usually left down for two or .more years, 
so that- there is generally a good supply of hay, which, con- 
sumed on the farm, enhances the value and increases the 
quantity of the farmyard manure, and the leaving of the seeds 
for two or more years adds to the general fertility of the soil. 

If it is desired to have a proportion of potatoes greater than 
about one-tenth of the arable land it is advisable to adopt a 
different plan. One of the best rotations for this purpose is 
that followed in East Lothian and other districts of Scotland, 
and occasionally in England. The East Lothian Eotation is 
as follows : roots — ^barley — seeds — oats — ^potatoes — ^wheat. 

This rotation allows of one-sixth of the arable area being 
cropped with potatoes, and at the same time provides one acre of 
roots to every three acres of straw. This is less than in the Nor- 
folk four-course rotation, where there is one acre of roots to 
two acres of straw, and this is compensated for by carting off 
more than one-half the roots for cattle feeding. Moreover, 
in the districts where this rotation is practised good crops of 
roots can be secured practically every year, and there is thus 
rarely any difficulty in getting the straw turned into manure. 
This rotation is sometimes shortened by cutting out the oat crop 
and taking potatoes immediately after the seeds. This gives 
the potatoes an excellent chance, as they thrive particularly 
well on land containing decaying herbage, and in such cases 

they may be grown without farmyard manure, artificials alone 
being applied. 


In districts where, for special reasons, it is desired to have 
the maximum area of potatoes, other rotations may he followed. 
An extreme case is the practice in coastal districts where very 
early crops can be secured as, for instance, in Cornwall and 
Ayrshire. There, early potatoes may be planted nearly every 
yea,r, but it is necessary to secure from outside the means of 
maintaining the fertility of the land, for instance, by obtaining 
seaweed or town manure, though a good deal can be done by 
sowing or planting suitable catch crops, such as ItaUan rye- 
pass, rape, etc., after lifting the potatoes, and either ploughing 
in these crops or folding them off with sheep. 

Dunbar Rotation.— In a limited area of East Lothian, near 
nnluf ’ ^8'^® a special value owing to their cooking 

® ^e re-heated when cooked 

without loss of colour. There, the following rotation is pm 
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It will be noticed that from the point of view of farmyard 
manure this system is not well balanced, and the deficiency is 
made good by the purchase of town and other manure. A 
somewhat similar system of rotation may be followed in the 
neighbourhood of towns where there is a demand for straw and 
ryegrass hay as well as potatoes, viz., wheafr^eeds or ryegrass 
— ^potatoes. 

Here, everything is sold off the farm, and the fertility main- 
tained by the purchase of town manure. Bed clover could not 
be grown every three years, so that such a system is limited to 
areas where there is a ready demand for ryegrass hay or green 
ryegrass. Tn the Pen districts surrounding the Wash, there 4re 
large areas of peaty soils where farmyard manure is not 
required, and here a similar three-course rotation, viz., 
potatoes — oats — ^wheat, is frequently followed. Generally 
speaking, however, in the Pen district there is no very settled 
rotation. The cropping is largely regulated according to the 
anticipated demand and special crops of all kinds, for instance, 
rape seed, mustard, vegetable crops, sugar beet, may be taken 
if there seems likely to be a good demand, or may be grown 
under a contract to supply a merchant at a given price. Arti- 
ficial manures are liberally applied where deemed necessary, 
and farmyard manure is a minor consideration on the particular 
type of soil, which already contains an excess of organic matter 
and of available nitrogen. 

AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION IN 
CORNWALL. 

W. Boblase, N.D.A., 

Agricultural Organiser for Cornwall. 

The passing of the Technical Instruction Act, 1891, whereby 
money derived from taxes on spirits was devoted to technical 
and manual instruction gave a great impetus to the teaching of 
science in Cornwall, and day and evening classes were 
established in many parts of the county. 

Evening Classes in Agriculture. — ^In 1900 Dr. J. Clark, 
then the newly-appointed Principal of the Truro Technical 
Schools, conducted very successful classes in agriculture both 
at Truro and at Liskeard, and in 1901 similar classes were 
opened at four other centres — Penzance, Helston, Bodmin and 
Launceston. The writer acted as teacher of the five classes 
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outside the Truro area from their inception; for the first three 
years under the direction and superintendence of Dr, Clark, 
but from that time to the present with full control of the whole 
of this work in the county. 

There were, of course, difficulties from the beginning, and 
prejudice was common. Scientific facts and theories were 
received with something more than doubt, and when argument 
failed them one could depend on hearing someone among the 
unconvinced express a keen desire to see the teacher “ try to 
run a farm.” Science and practice were considered to be 
opposed to each other, and a union of the two impossible, or, 
if possible, useless. 

At one or two centres the classes opened promisingly with 
satisfactory numbers, while at some others there were so few 
that the question whether to continue or close down was always 
present. In the second year, moreover, the problem of provid- 
ing single handed for both the new students and for those who 
had attended the &st course and now required something more 
advanced was naturally a worrying one. The third year brought 
some relief — a student who had passed through an agricultural 
course was engaged as an assistant and the outlook became more 
encouraging, the attendance improved and better and more 
systematic work was done. There were two or three changes 
of assistants between this time and the year 1906, when Mr. 
Alex Gregg was engaged as teacher of Agricultural Chemistry, 
and the work became, by the help of his wider knowledge of 
chemistry, a more valuable aid to the farmer and student. Some 
impression was evidently being made by this time on the 
of the farming community, for requests for classes ea.ty»A in 
from other parts of the county and another increase of staff 
was necessitated by the opening of additional centres of instruc- 
tion in 1906. 

Progress was fairly continuous from this time ontvard, and 
when any class was closed from lack of numbers there were 
always two or three districts anxious to welcome the staff. In 
the session 1911-12 there were no less than 14 classes with 
something like 300 students on the registers who were being 
taught by four full-time and four part-time teachers. Develop- 
ment continued re^larly until 1914-15, when there was a 
serious set-back which became so severe in the next session 
that an tte classes were closed except that at Truro. Staff and 
students had more serious work to do, and it was not until 1918- 
19 that a fresh start was made with a staff of one part-time and 
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'three full-time teachers. The number of classes and. of students 
■ has not yet reached the high water mark of 1914,. chiefly from 
lack of staff, but better work has never been, .done than at 
present, and the growth of what may- be called good feeling 
between farmers and teaching staff has never been so evident 
and so real as to-day. Doubtless there are still many who scoff 
at the idea of men who are not “ practical farmers ” being 
able in any way to render them assistance, but they are never 
heard in the open, their presence is never felt at public meetings 
•or lectures, and everywhere one finds a very genuine wish 
expressed for more information by means of classes, public lec- 
tures, and Press articles. Inquiries on matters of agricultural 
interest and difficulty arrive by post or through interviews at 
the rate of about ten per week in addition to the many questions 
which are answered at the hundred-odd public lectures given in 
the course of the year. 

Curriculum .- — ^Prom the commencement each class has, as a 
rule, met on one evening of the week from 6 to 9 p.m. 
At first this time was divided into three equal periods, one hour 
“being devoted • to each of the subjects — agricultural botany, 
zoology and chemistry, but when an assistant was engaged for 
the teaching of practical agricultural chemistry it was considered 
that 1-| hours should be given to this subject and the other half 
to one or more of the branches of agriculture. This arrange- 
ment was found to work successfully and has continued to the 
present time. Students have always been encouraged to do 
some home-work and a fair proportion has responded every 
session. The home-work consists in identifying sesds in a 
mixture given them, in studying the notes of the lesson 
for the week, and in answering from three to four questions 
framed on the work of the preceding month. Criticisms on this 
home-work are made at the commencement of the agriculture 
lesson the following week, when the corrected papers are 
rc'tnraed to the students. > 

A typical evening’s work would be somewhat as follows : — 
Stai/e 6.0to 6.16, examination of agricultural plants — ^grasses in 
bundles, clovers, etc., mounted when green specimens are 
not procurable — with brief notes ; 

6.15 to 7.16, very full notes of the lesson distributed and the 
lesson given, questions answered as the lesson progresses ; 

7.15 to 7.30, criticism of home-'work received the previous 
week and now returned ; questions given for coming week’s 
home-work, with a mixed sample of seeds to be named ; 

7.30 to 9.0, practical agricultural chemistry,-aa fai- as possible 
based on the lesson just given in the lecture-room. Usually 
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■ ■ . half-an-liour’s theory foll6wed by an lioiir’S :J)raotical .work.- 

One or t>rp .questions set for boine-work. ' . , r 

Stage II (orSt(^ge.Ilf). — 0.0 to 7.30, chemistry;. 7.30 to Q.Q, fvgi'icul- 
turo similar to above. , ' 

In 1907 a request came from some advanced students foi’ a 
course in agricultural botany, zoology, .and land surveying and 
mensuration. A class for such men was held on one afternoon 
of the week at one centre, and in following years this was. 
extended, the whole of the day being given to this more advanced 
■work, with geology and book-keeping added to the above subjects. 
These courses proved attractive to the more successful students 
and were well patronised, but. the events of 1914-16 were fatal 
to this as to many other forms of useful work and they have not. 
yet been resuscitated. 

Syllabus of Work . — ^Prom the first students have been 
encouraged to prepare for an examination. Nothing so steadies 
a student and keeps him up to the mark as the knowledge that, 
there is an examination at the end of the session for which he 
is expected to prepare. And when a young student has success- 
fully taken the examination of the Elementary Stage, if his 
ambition has been carefully nurtured he will be eager for the 
next fence, and will not be satisfied while there is anything 
ahead which he can overcome. It is in this way that students 
have been encouraged to attend the class year after year, and 
frequently the question has been put to the teacher, ‘ ‘ Are there- 
no other examinations 'we can take? ” 

Up to the year 1911 the syllabus of the Board of Education 
was followed and a great many sat for the examinations every 
year. This was an excellent syllabus, commencing with plant 
life in the Elementary Stage, going on to soils, manures, crops, 
stock, foods and the feeding of animals in separate sections in 
the Advanced Stage, and adding to a more thorough knowledge 
of all these, a very practical examination on a farm in the 
Honours Stage. When these examinations wei’e discontinued 
in 1911 the writer was asked by the Examination Committee of 
the^ Union of Educational Institutions to prepare a syllabus in 
agi-ioultnre and the result was one on the lines of that of the 
Board of Education, providing a three-years’ course of 

instruction. The work of the course is divided as follows: 

First Year.— Plant Life and Soil; Second Year. — 
Manures, Crops, Diseases and Pests; Third Year. — Stock, 
Foods, Feeding of Animals, and Farm Economics, 

This has been adopted and followed in all our classes. The- 
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majority of the students who have worked carefully and 
systematically through this syllabus attend for four winter 
sessions: they find sufficient of value and interest in the third 
year’s work to make it worth their while to do it again. Students 
who have come back for the fifth year are not at all rare, but 
usually some variation in the work is attempted for their sakes. 
A.t two cenT-res during the past session, 1928-4, these students 
have been encouraged to form themselves into discussion 
societies, a paper on an agricultural subject being prepared each 
week by the students in turn, and the reading of it followed by 
free discussion. This has proved quite a success and will be 
developed in the future, as at nearly every centre there are 
a few students who have passed through the course and who are 
yet unwilling to leave while there is anything they can study. 
The discussions will prove most valuable to them in many ways 
and their usefulness will be increased by inviting other farmers 
to attend and take part. 

Examinations . — ^No compulsion of any Mnd has ever been 
exei'cised to induce students to sit for examinations, and the 
numbers taking them vary from 'ye*ii^ to year. Thus in 1913 
there were 80 who sat for the examinations of the Union of 
Educational Institutions, and 91 in 1914. This year there were 
about 60 out of the 200 students in the classes. The proportion 
is usually about 85 per cent, of those attending, but it must be 
remembered that many students are not very regular, some not 
well educated, and also that no other county ever presents 
any. Before 19i2 the great ambition was to take and pass the 
Honours Examination of the Board of Education, but the 
standard of the examiners in both the preliminary written exami- 
nation and the practical which followed was so high that the 
number of those who succeeded was never very high and there 
were generally more failures than passes. A very fair propor- 
tion of the successes came to Cornwall and in the results of the 
four years, 1907-1911, we find that of the 18 who passed, 
11 were students of our Classes. In 1910 a desire to qualify 
for N.D.A. examination was expressed by a few of the best of 
the students and a Day Class was held at one centre (Truro) 
on one day of the week for the work of preparation. The 
class was attended by about a dozen young men from all parts 
of the county and in the examination of April, 1911, we secured 
two or three suecesses. Each year after thfp saw the success 
of one or two from Cornwall until the Examination Board made 
an alteration in the rules which excluded practically aU but 
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those coming from agricultural colleges. Students have also 
been prepared for the examinations of the Eoyal Horticultural 
Society, both the Teachers’ and the General Examinations. 

During the last four years competitions in the judging by 
points of stock, cereals and roots and the identifying and valuing 
of foods, manures, seeds, etc., have been held by some of our 
Christmas Pat Stock Societies. These have proved very popu- 
lar and last year the entries at the three centres (Truro, Helston 
and Wadebridge) totalled 360. At the show this year of the 
Jtoyal Cornwall Agricultural Association similar competitions 
were held for the first time, and for these there were about 
100 entries. 

Type of Students . — As Cornwall is a county of small-holders, 
85 per cent, of the farms being less than 50 acres in extent, the 
sons of small farmers predominate in the classes, but though 
all classes are represented probably a larger percentage of the 
farmers with over 100 acres than of the small-holders send their 
sons to us. Gardeners and school teachers are also repre- 
sented. The majority are from 20 to 30 years of age, with a fair 
proportion from 16 to 20 years, while a few from 30 to 60 years 
may also be found. Women are not excluded and there are 
frequently one or two to be seen with the men, and they are on 
the whole quite as successful in every way as the latter. There 
is now an increasing number every session who have had a year 
or two at the Coimty Secondary Schools and the progress made 
by such students is much more rapid. The extra year or two 
at school has not only enabled them to retain the information 
gained at the elementary school but the scope of their min da 
has been widened by their introduction to other subjects,- such 
as chemistry and physics. Where a youth has left school at 
14 and comes' into the class at 17 or 18, having done nothing 
educationally in the interim, the labour of teaching him is far 
greater than in the case of those who have never dropped their 
studies. 

Many of the students travel long distances to attend the 
classes but assistance is given to those who live more thq,u three 
miles from the centre, and this allowance is increased if the 
distance is over six miles. Por the last year or two an increas- 
ing use has been made of the motor ’bus and char-a-banc in 
bringing students to the classes, and this will doubtless be 
developed in the future. The County Council pay about three- 
fourths of the cost, the students the remainder. It is much 
more economical to bring in students from distances of 12 to 15 
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milerf (o one eom’enient eentx'e than it is to establish a large, 
nuinber of small classes with all the expense of staff, apparatus, 
etc. 

Other Educational Activities include the giving of public 
lectures of which there were 100 in the session 1923-24. Very 
frequently the giving of one lecture is followed by a request 
for others and often a short course of six or eight results. The 
demand in this direction is beyond the power of the present 
staff' to supply and development of this form of instruction is 
possible. In addition to the public lectures there is the Advisory 
work which continues to increase and at present fully occupies, 
the members of the staff every morning of the week. Soils, 
manures and foods are tested and reported on free of cost, and 
questions of all kinds are dealt with. 

At the agricultural college for the province — Seale-Hayne- 
College, Newton Abbot — eight reduced-fee places are allowed to 
applicants from Cornwall each year, and usually there is rather 
keen competition for these, which is increasing as the work of 
the college becomes better known. 

In conclusion one may, perhaps, be allowed to express pleasure- 
and satisfaction at the end of 24 years’ work — ^in which every 
member of the staff has loyally co-operated — at being able to see 
and feel that one’s efforts have not all been in vain and that one 
has been privileged to assist in helping onward the work of 
agi'ienltnral education in one’s native county. The pleasure is 
greatly enhanced by the abundant evidence that the agriculture 
staff are individually and collectively looked upon as the- 
farmers’ friends. 

Dairying. — ^The claims of the dairy fanner to assistance by 
means of technical instruction were recognised as long ago as 
the year 1892 when travelling dairy schools were initiated. In 
1898 the Secretary reported: “ The ti*avelling dairy school has 
visited the whole of the daily districts of the county, and there- 
can be little doubt that it has been of considerable benefit. . ; 
a very consiclei-able and beneficial change has taken place in 
the dairy industiy of the county;” 

The travelling dairy schools have continued in existence to the- 
present day, and although the dairy organiser has now the 
assistance of two full-time teachers, it is impossible to -meet- 
the whole of the demands for classes and courses of instruction. 

During the war classes for instruction in cheese-maMng were- 
first introduced, and in spite of the opinion of many so-called' 
authorities that it was impossible to make cheese in ComwalE 
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the attempt proved so successful that it 'has been continued, 
greatly to the benefit of all concerned. Co-operative cheese 
factories- have been established in several places and have 
proved useful in assisting to dispose of the products of the 
members. 

The work of this department at present embraces the holding 
of classes for instruction in butter . and cheese-making, and 
milking; advanced classes for instruction in the above subjects 
as well as in the feeding of cows, the testing of milk, and poultry 
management ; advisory work, including visits to farms and 
attendance at shows in connection with competitions in butter- 
making, milking, etc. It is safe to say there is no branch of 
technical instniction which is more popular in the county than 
that of the daily department, and the numerous championships 
and other prizes which have been won in the open classes at 
all the leading shows of the country afford sufficient evidence 
of the high standard which the work has attained. 

Horticulture. — One -would naturally expect that horticulture 
would occupy a most important position in a county possessing 
the equable climate which Cornwall enjoys, and accordingly 
the 'County Council, as early as 1896-, appointed a horticultural 
instractor. Fruit plots were laid down at Penzance, Truro, 

- St. Austell, Launceston, Penryn, Callington and Bodmin, and 
lectures and demonstrations were given throughout the county. 
For some reason, however, the interest quickly- waned and the 
demand for demonstrations almost entirely ceased. It may have 
been that orchards were laid do-wn on unsuitable sites or varieties 
planted w'hieh were not adapted to the climate, soil, or require- 
ments of the county. Be that as it may, in 1906 Cornwall was 
without a horticultural instructor and remained without one 
until 1920. 

■ In the long interval 1905-1920, ' during which Cornwall had 
no horticultural instructor the wants of the horticulturists were 
not entirely neglected. Courses of lectures, often accompanied 
by demonstrations, wqre given by local gardeners, some of whom 
were well qualified for the work. The fruit plot at Penzance 
(Gulvab remained in the hands of the County Council, and 
under the superintendence of a competent horticulturist valuable 
work was done, such as the production, by selection and crossing, 
of suitable varieties of broccoli; the manuring of potatoes to 
determine the most profitable amount for 'first earlies, &c. This 
plot continues to supply us -with useful lessons which are of 
direct benefit to the people of the district, and -^hich are also 
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becomiag increasingly appreciated and valued by the growers 
around. It is hoped that in the near future an experimental fruit 
plot will be laid down in the eastern part of the county which 
will be able to deal with the ’local diflELculties of growers in the 
Tamar VaUey. 

In 19'20 a Horticultural Instructor for the county was again 
appointed, and from that time there has been a noteworthy 
development in the work of the department. Short com-ses of 
instruction in horticulture, public lectm'es and demonstrations 
have been given in all parts of the county; advice on all 
varieties of subjects connected with the work is being sought 
and given; school gardens are being inspected and, wherever 
possible, new' ones laid out. Experiments -with broccoli, potatoes, 
&c., are being carried out. 

Last March a horticultural commercial show was held at 
Penzance and was a great success. The idea of such a show 
originated with, the horticultural superintendent, and. was carried 
out under the auspices of the County Horticulture Committee 
working in conjunction with a strong local committee. There 
were excellent exliibits of commercial spring flowers and 
vegetables, . and demonstirations in packing and grading produce 
were given by experts from the Ministry of Agrieultoe. -Papers 
and addresses on subjects dealing -with the growing and’ 
marketing of vegetables and flowers were given, and very helpful 
discussions followed. The show was in eveiy way most 
successful, and it is hoped that there ’will be developments in 
many directions when it is held in 1925. 

Poultry. — A great deal of valuable work has been done in 
the county in connection with the breeding and management of 
poultry. As early as 1897-8 lectures wei’e being given through- 
out the county under the auspices of the county council and in 
1900-1901 a well-planned series of experiments was carried out 
at Kemoek, the estate of W. Hawk, Esq. 

To merely enumerate the various experiments which were 
carried out at Kemoek, and the results which were incorporated 
in Mr. Hawk’s Eeports, would occupy some eonsideiable space 
and a description of them is impossible here. Even in 1900 there 
were experiments with various foods — ^maize, white oats, wheat, 
buckwheat, dari — to determine the most profitable one for egg 
production. Egg-laymg trials were continued through 1901 to 
1905 with various breeds; the effects of free range versus con- 
finement were tried in 1902-6 (with striking results in favour 
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of the free range); in 1902-5 a test of ” Hens versm pullets ’’ 
showed that the hen lays 4fi per cent, less eggs than it did in 
the same time when a pullet. Trials with various foods and 
mixtures of foods were continued through the years 1903-1910 
with valuable results; the trials on chicken feeding were com- 
menced in 1908, and the question of which is the more profitable 
to produce — eggs or table fowls — ^was decided in the same year 
in favour of the egg-production with oi'dinary prices. The 
testing of pure-breds versus first-crosses ^tas commenced in 
1903-4; and the value of such additions to the food as rock- 
phosphate and sea-sand (containing a percentage of carbonate of 
lime) engaged attention. By this time the work had assumed 
such proportions and the results in many directions had become 
so intei-esting and valuable that a long report was written by 
Mr. Hawk for distribution in 1906. The work continued oli 
very similar lines through 1905-10, and the results were fully 
described by Mr. Hawk in his “ Poultry-keeping for Profit,” 
which was distributed throughout the county in i911. 

In 1917 a start was made in supplying sittings of eggs and 
day-old chicks from two or three of the best breeds at reasonable . 
prices. A poultry instructress was appointed in 1918 to take 
charge of the station, and to give advice to inquirers. This work 
developed rapidly, and in 1919 it was considered advisable to 
remove the station to Tnu’O, this being more central. The 
number of incubators was increased to five and an assistant 
engaged to meet to a greater extent the demands for lecture? 
on poultry management. The scheme of the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture for the supplying of eggs and day-old chicks at fixed prices 
from recognised good-laying strains was adopted, and each year 
many thousands were distributed. 

In 1923 it was considered that this scheme had been at work 
sufidciently long to have supplied all poultry keepers with stock 
of high quality, and that for a .time greater improvement could 
be effected through an egg-laying competition. The Champion 
Prize — a 50-guinea silver bowl — ^presented by the West Briton 
newspaper, went to a pen of ” Ehode Island Beds,” with 455 
eggs to its credit in 182 days. The competition, with some 
additions, will be repeated in 1924-25. 

There is at present a poultry instructor who is fully engaged 
the year round in visiting poultry farms and inns to give 
advice on the spot, in attending shows with exhibits illustrating 
vaiious points in connection with the industry and in giving 
lectures on poultry management. During the period of the’ 

d2 
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eomi3etition — October to April — an assistant is engaged, thus 
leaving the Instructor free to devote his time to the duties 
mentioned. 

^ ^ 

INSURANCE AND THE FARMER. 

C. S. ORwm, M.A,, 

Ayrhndhiral Economics Research Inshtute, Oxford. 

To the extent that the risks of farming resemble those inci- 
dental to other forms of enterprise it is probable that the existing 
facilities for insurance are reasonably adequate. The two great 
risks common to all industry are fire and employers’ liability 
for workmen’s compensation, and the farmer who elects to run 
tljem himself does so deliberately and not because of any lack 
of opportunity for covering them. The great tariff companies 
and Lloyd’s underwriters are eager for business of this kind, 
and the main consideration affecting the farmer is not how to 
get protection but how to secure that he shall not pay an exces- 
*^sive price for it. It may be argued that farming risks of the 
nature indicated are less than similar ones in urban industry; 
the chances of loss by fire may be less amongst the scattered 
houses and buildings of the country-side than in crowded centres ; 
the risks to life and limb attendant on the handling of farin 
live-stock and simple agricultural machinery may be less than 
those confronting the industrial worker; attention, too, is often 
directed to the high ratio of the expenses of the tariff companies 
to their premium income, and to the magnitude of their profits. 
On the other hand, it must be borne in mind that, as regards 
fire, the organisation for the protection of property in rural 
districts is much less perfect than in urban areas, and that the 
chances of a total loss in the case of such things as crops in stack 
are greater. As regards expenses and profits the case for the 
eompanies may appear to be less strong, but even here it must 
be 1 erne inhered that what the farmer wants is security; a slightly 
higher premium is of less importance than the certainty of 
recovery in the case of loss, and the history of insurance is full 
of examples of ventures which have come to grief through un- 
sound finance. It is, however, well known that many successful 
companies, incorporated to deal with these risks at less than the 
tariff rates, .have been bought out by the tariff concerns so soon 
as their competition became formidable. There seems to be 
room here for combination amongst farmers for the purpose of 
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mutual iuBuranee against fire and workmen’s compensation risks, 
so as to secure for themselves the advantages (if any) of the con- 
ditions under which their industry is practised, and to retain, 
either by way of reduced premiums or by cash bonuses, the 
profits of the business. 

Co-operative Fire and Employers' Liability Insurance. — 
It is of interest to note that a movement in this direction was 
started some fifteen years ago by a group of Warwickshire agri- 
culturists which has been attended with no little success, and 
which bids fair to develbp, at its present rate of progress, into 
an enterprise of the first magnitude in the insurance world. 
It is a mutual society (the National Farmers’ Union Mutual 
Insurance Society, Ltd.) financed by the issue of fixed interest- 
bearing debentures with no ordinary share capital, so that all 
the profits are available for the policy-holders after making the 
necessary allocations to reserves.- The premium income shows a 
steady growtli, and the espenses ratio compares favourably with 
that of other companies. The business is well spread between 
fire and employers’ liability, and granted a Contihuation of con- 
sei-vative' management the society should achieve its object, * 
which is to secure to farmers the benefits of co-operation in the 
matter of insurance. 

In passing, reference should be made to a much earlier veh- 
"ture in mutual assurance initiated by a group of Lincolnshire 
farmers some forty years ago — ^the Binbrook and District Far- 
mers’ Association. It started as a Glanders Insurance Association 
to insure its members against loss from this disease. The distin- 
guishing feature was that it had no capital, either paid up or 
nominal, and .that its ipembers paid no premiums; but wheji a 
loss was incurred a levy -was made upon all members, according 
to the acreage of their holdings, to compensate the one suffering 
the loss. Very few claims were made upon the association, and 
in 1912 it was decided to extend its operations so as to include 
mutual insurance against employers’ liability. New rules were 
adopted under which membership was iimited to, persons 
approved by the Committee and occupying not less than four 
hundred acres of land. The occupations covered include all 
classes of farm labourers, blacksmiths, carpenters,' machine-men, 
grooms and domestic servants on any member’s farm, and a 
rate per acre is levied at the end of each year on all land to ' 
compensate members for all losses above the amount of £8, 
&ough in the case of a heavy loss provision is made for an 
immediate levy. If no losses are reported above the amount of 
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,€3 no levy is made. At the present lime there are thirty-nine 
members occupying between them about forty thousand acres. 
This area was fixed as the limit of the society’s opei’ations as 
being sufficiently large to allow the laws of average to apply 
without being so extensive as to necessitate any professional 
cleiical worli. 

The Association has been completely successful for the pur- 
poses for which it was formed. In no year has the amount of 
levy equalled the amount which its members would have had to 
pay to an ordinary insurance compahy to cover their risks. 
IPossibly its success may be due to the fact that its members are 
all friends fanning for the most part in a large way and upon 
uniform lines, so that there is little variation in the nature of 
the risks as between member and member. Thus, the. likelihood 
of an abnormally large loss to be spread over a very small 
association of persons is diminished. However this may be, the 
venture is an interesting departure in farmers’ co-operation, and 
it is possible that there are other districts in which similar 
^ aasociations might be formed to the material advantage of their 
members. 

Hail and Live Stock. — Following fire and employers’ lia- 
bility, adequate provision exists for certain other risks which 
are peculiar to the agricultural industry, such as damage to crops 
by hail, and loss by accident of valuable live stock. Most of the 
large companies will quote rates covering the destruction of 
crops, and tire loss of animals through breeding risks or during 
transit; and hei'e again the farmer’s need is less to obtain 
facilities’ for insurance than to secure these facilities at the 
minimum cost to himself. This can be provided, as in the 
case of fiire and workmen’s compensation, by the formation of 
mutual societies or by joining those already in existence. Hail 
insurance is rather a special ease, because the districts affected 
are limited, bui the risk is known and if the rates are high a 
profit-sharing policy would secure a return of the excess to the 
policy-holder. 

_ Diseases of Live Stock. — ^It seems, therefore, that the great 
question concerning farmers’ insurance is not the ordinary 
liability to fire or accident, or the special liability attaching to 
valuable live stock in certain conditions, or to crops in certain 
districts, but the question of the protection of the ordinary live 
stock of the farm, both from the ordinary diseases and from 
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epidemics. Nothing is known statistically oi the losses which 
farmers incur in the prodnotion of commercial live stock, hut 
where figures have been kept, they indicate a position far more 
serious than many people realise. Mere insurance might hardly 
be expected to do much to save'the industry from financial loss, 
but it would, of comse, be a help and not infrequently a salva- 
tion to the individual; and what is of far greater importance; 
it would lead to the accumulation of evidence on the incidences 
of disease and to the organisation of treatment against it. This 
aspect of insurance has been given prominence by the Agricul- 
tural Tiibunal of Investigation : — 

“ The co-operative insurance systems abroad have resulted in 
much information being systematically obtained of the incidence 
of disease and on this account alone it would be fitting that the 
State should endeavour through its Department of Agriculture 
to advance the system of co-operative insurance. The records of 
mortality even in a limited number of societies would give a 
better indication of the loss which annually takes place amongst 
live stock of the country than is at present available and would 
piwude an index of the several causes of the loss. Thus, in 
Prance, there are published each year by the Ministry, tables 
.showing the proportion of loss among the Afferent classes of live 
stock and the causes of disease. But the immediate practical 
object is to give the farmer a greater security against the serious 
loss which may at any time befall him in connection with his 
stock. The matter is important, particularly for the smaller 
farmers where the loss of a horse or a cow may be a very 
serious matter, whilst among farmers both small and large the 
incidence of an epidemic may cripple his resources for years.”* 

Eeferenee is made to the losses incurred during the recent 
outbreak of foot-^d-mouth disease; over two hundred 
animals of all kinds have been slaughtered and compensation 
amounting to nearly £3,600,000 has been paid, but this does not 
rej)resent by any means the full loss to the farming community. 
Apart from epidemics, however, there is the question of rfek 
from endemic disease of all kinds and from accidents, about 
which very little is known. At the Newcastle Show of the Boyal 
Agricultural Society of England, in 1923, charts were exhibited 
prepared by the City Veterinary Officer, Newcastle, showing th‘e 
number of carcasses of animals condemned within the city 
durmg recent years, the figures for the year 1922 being as 
follows : — . . ° 

* Agricultural Tribunal of InoesUgaiim, Final Beport, pp. 76 - 77 . ' 
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Carcasses of Meat Condemned, Newcastle-oton-Ttoe, 1922. 


! Total 

^ SlaughtHred. 

i 

1 

Unfit for 
Consumption. 

Tuberculous. 

■\Vbole 

Carcass. 

Bai ta or 
Oi’gans. 

Whole 

Carcass. 

Parts or 
Organs. 

Cows 

' 72S 

3S 

43 

39 

48 

Heifors 

; 0,083 

24 

29 

21 

19 

Bulls 

537 

3 

1 1 

3 

1 

Bullocks 

5,030 

20 

27 j 

16 

U 

Total 

16,284 

85 


79 

77 

Calves 

2 847 

81 




Bigs 

30,281 

32 

— 

— 

— 


If figures of this character could be collected from all large 
cities it would be possible to get a definite idea of the risk of 
condemnation of fat cattle which is undertaken by farmers, 
dealers and butchers, and to assess the premiums which would 
s be required to cover such risks.* 

,Co%o and Pig Clubs , — ^In England mutual insurance against 
mortality of live stock exists mainly in the form of cow clubs and 
pig clubs. These are by no means widespread, and they exist' 
to cater entirely for the smallholder and the cottager, to whom 
the loss oven of one animal may be disaster. The area of their 
operations is frequently no larger than a single parish, and 
although with good management they perform useful service it 
is obvious that some scheme of federation would be needed to 
place them on a satisfactory financial footing, combined with 
a very great extension of the movement if insurance in this form 
is to be made available to the smaller members of the agrienh 
tural community in general,! Except that this form of organisa- . 
tion is indigenous, however, it is probable that a better 
machinery could be devised to meet the needs of all classes of 
farmers in this matter. 


Mutual Insurance Abroad. — ^An examination of Continental 
experience indicates the importance attached by other nations 
to the question and also the difficulties of it. In every Con- 
tinental counti’y mutual societies for live stock insurance are 
general, and they have been fostered a nd very often subsidised 
* <^ournal of the Vol. 84 (1923), pp. 282-3. 

TTVm contained in Vols. 

Ministry of Agriculture, (April 1921 

to March 1922 and April 1922 to March 1923). . , v p ^ 
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by {heir Goveiiiments. It should be noted, however, that great 
as their progress has been in contrast with what has been 
attempted in this country, the great majority of agriculturists 
have not availed themselves of the facilities provided. In Ger- 
many it is stated that only 9 per cent, of the value of horses, 
3 per cent, of that of cattle and 3 per cent, of that of pigs were 
insured in 1913 (Cahill ) ; in Holland the situation is considerably 
better, but the local variations in the numbers of animals insured 
are remarkable, the Province of Drenthe, for example, having 
46 per cent, of the horses and 39 per cent, of the cattle insured 
and Limburg having 41 and 40 per cent, respectively, whereas 
these respective percentages were 2 and 2'6 in South Holland 
and 0'7 and 1'7 in Utrecht (Leopolds. Jn Lower Austria about 
26 per cent, of the cattle of the province were insured by the 
Provincial Live Stock Insurance Institute in 1913 (Kallbrunner). 
The organisation of societies differs, too, in the various countries. 
In Holland they appear to be entirely unfederated, whereas in 
Prance federation and re-insurahee have been carried to con- 
siderable lengths. In all countries, however, statistics show 
•that the movement is a progressive one and a great deal of 
valuable actuarial data has been collected and published forming 
a guide to future developments. As a commercial enterprise 
live stock insurance does not appear attractive. In Pinland four 
large capitalist companies engaged in this work from 1911 to 
1915 had an expenditure slightly in excess of their receipts, 
whereas mutual local associations during the same period had 
an income slightly in excess of their expenditure. The explana- 
tion offered is that the costs of management in the case of the 
companies far exceeds that of the mutual associations. The 
inference is that live stock insurance is a matter peculiarly 
adapted to co-operative rather than to joint-stock enterprise. 

* The wealth of published information accessible as a guide to 
action is quite remarkable. Prom almost every European 
country, from Sweden to Switzerland, from Prance to Finland 
statistics are available for the expectation of loss for different 
classes of stock and for the ratio of expenses to income. The 
figui*es giving the progress of the movement are themselves 

conditions for success and the causes 
ot feilure have dl been made the subject of careful study. Both 
m Prance and in Germany experience shows that local organisa- 
tions of a mutual character are most suitable for live stock insur- 
ante. By them expenses of management are kept down, and in 
a defemuned district the risks are practically the same, so that 
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the difficulty of working out a tariff is reduced. The oBjection 
to the local society is its financial weakness, due to the limited 
area in which it operates and to the small number- of animals 
covered, hut this can be, and very often is met by federation 
and re-insurance. 

It is not possible here to do more than indicate thus briefly 
the scope and organisation of the live stock insurance bpsiness 
on the Continent, but it would well repay a careful study made 
with the object of considering its application to this country. A 
start might be made through the development and federation of 
existing insurance clubs, for their membership is mainly con- 
fined to financially small men, and, as Cahill has pointed out, 
“ the importance of live stock insurance for farmers may be said 
to be in inverse ratio to the size of their holdings.” It camiot 
be indefinitely neglected, however, by larger farmers. 

* * * * lit 

SYSTEMATIC FEEDING OF COWS IN 
WILTSHIRE. 

E. H. Beuoe Davis and G. Ebnest Hughes. 

The following article is based on the writers’ joint experi- 
ences of the feeding of dairy cows according to the system 
advocated by the County Agricultural Organiser for Wilts. 

They were the first two farmers in the county to put into 
practice the advice given by the organiser in respect of feeding, 
and the purpose of the article is to give first hand their experience 
of the results. 

The writers got into touch with the Agricultural Organiser 
owing to attending a course of lectures commenced at War- 
minster in November, 1922, and they were so. impressed by* 
the lecturer’s remarks that he was asked to supervise person- 
ally the feeding and management of their milch cows. 

Basis of the System. — The Organiser laid it down in his 
lectures that — 

(1> Cows should not go up in milk on going out to grass, 

(2) Heavy milking cows should not lose flesh. 

(S) Cake and meal ought not to exceed SJd. per gallon 
at the then current prices. 

(4) A maintenance ration equivalent to 20 lb. hay should 
be given (i.e., 0.8 lb. digestible protein and 6 lb. starch 
equivalent!. 
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(5) A production ration should be fed for each gallon of 
mf lk the cow is giving (standard 0.66 lb. digestible protein 
and 2.25 lb. starch equivalent). 

(6) The total dry matter to be 27-33 lb. 

(7) The cow should be prepared for her lactation period 
before calving (equivalent to 2 gallon ration). 

(8) Strict attention should be paid to milMng and daily 
recording as far as practicable. 

(9) Concentrated food should be used in the maintenance 
ration for reduction of bulk in the case of heavy milkers. 

(10) Boots should be dispensed with where they have to 
• be bought. In any case not more than 60 lb. per day should 

be fed, and 30 lb. for preference, 

(11) ChafE should be replaced by long straw. 

The writers’ farms differ in character, Farm A being a 
mixed farm on the greensand, one-third arable and two-thirds 
grass, and Farm B a totally grass farm on clay, adjoining the 
chalk. In both cases the grass is of good average quahtyi 
Before commencing on this system, both herds had been 
recorded and attempts had been made to feed in accordance 
with yield. Both herds are non-pedigree Shorthorns, with a 
few Friesian-Shorthom Cross heifers on Farm B. 

As the cows had previously gone up considerably on going 
out to grass, and the heavy milking cows had always lost 
flesh, it was felt that the system hitherto followed had not 
been correct. As far as cake and meal were concerned, the 
cost had, in the past, been somewhere in the neighbourhood 
of 6d. per gallon so that if the cost coiild be reduced to 3Jd. 
there would be an immediate saving of IJd. per gallon, even 
if no increased yield was obtained. In consideration of the 
above, the writers decided to give the system a trial. 

Rationing System. — The system of feeding then adopted on 
the two farms was: — 

Farm A . Hay 1 6 lb. Farm, B. Hay 20 lb. 

Straw (Iona:) 4 lb. 

Roots .W lb. 

* 

and, in each case, a production ration per gallon. In the 
case of heavy milking cows, the bulk of the maintenance 
ration was cut dovm by replacing part of the hay by half its 
quantity of a mixture of bran and oats, and roots were cut 
down in the case of Farm A to 14 lb. 

Farm B, prior to this, was purchasing roots at 26s. per ton 
and hauling 4 miles, feeding 25 lb. per day, but these were 
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discontiaued at once; also a certain amount of hay was chaffed, 
and this was discontinued. 

Farm A had also been feeding chaffed straw mixed with 
the roots but discontinued the chaff and fed the straw long. 

The production ration consisted of the following : — 

Farm A. Decorticated cotton cake ... 1 part 

Rice meal and oats ... 2 parts > feeding lb. per gallon. 

tJnextracted palm kernel cake 2 parts J 
Farm B, Decorticated cotton ...* i part "J 

Unextracted palm kernel cake 6 parts ) 

also 8J lb. soaked coconut cake in the form of thick porridge 
was fed for the first gallon in the case of Farm B. 

The writers consider it preferable that half of the production 
ration should be in the form of cake and of large pieces for 
preference. The reason why these particular foods were used 
was that they were the cheapest at the time. Heavy milking 
cows for every gallon over 6 and heifers for every gallon over 
4 were fed with 2 lb. linseed and f lb. bran per gallon. 

Besults. — As an immediate result, all cows increased their 
yields and maintained them' more evenly throughout th^ 
winter; all the cows kept evenly fleshed, and at the end of the 
winter, cows never went out to grass looking better. Probably 
one of the most important factors was the preparation of the 
cow for her lactation period. This was done by feeding a 
laxative production ration for 6 weeks beford calving, com- 
mencing with a 1 gallon ration at the six weeks and increasing 
to a 2 gallon ration at the month. This resulted in the whole 
of the cows coming down at calving at least a gallon higher 
than at any other previous period, so much so, that if a cow 
comes in under 5 gallons, it is an exception. 

For this ration when cattle are out to grass and also when the 
hay on the farm is laxative palm kernel cake is used. Indoors, 
when the hay is not particularly laxative,. 2 parts linseed cake 
and 1 part rice meal are given. 

Milk fever is not feared as precautions are taken before the 
animals are calved and on neither farm haS there been a case 
of milk fever. 

At the commencement of the system, daily recording was 
practised to see the effect of the rations on the individual cows 
and to increase the food 'to ^ose increasing in yield. This 
also enabled the writers to keep a check on' their milkers.' 
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On going out to grass, Farm A had a slightly increased milk 
yield — ^about 7 per cent. — ^but Farm B had a decreased yield of 
about 6 per cent., part of which was later recovered. In both 
cases cows were turned out to plenty of grass about the 
begirming of May. 

At the end of the year. Farm A had an increased average 
of 50 gallons per cow and Faim B of 120 gallons per cow; in 
the former case the herd had been recorded for, many years, 
whereas the latter was newly formed and had only been recorded 
for three years. On Farm A it is estimated that the decrease 
on the cake and meal bill, after making an allowance for 
difference in prices, was over £150 during the year. 

Modification and Eesults in the Second Year. — After the 
expenenee of 1922-2S, the writers were absolutely convinced 
of the effectiveness of the system, and preparations were made 
for the following winter by forwai’d buying of feeding stuffs 
in collaboration with the organiser. During the last winter, 
'more attention has been paid to dry matter by the cutting 
down of bulk of the maintenance ration, and in all cases the 
cows have been prepared for their lactations, this latter point 
being one that is most important. This preliminary feeding 
before calving is even more necessary for heifers than for cows, 
as is proved by the h,eifers in these two herds. 

Also in the case of Farm A roots have been reduced to 14 lb. 
per day, although there were sufficient on the farm to have 
fed 70 lb. per day. 

With one winter’s experience behind them and the men being 
more accustomed to the work and at last being converted, the 
results have been even better than the previous winter — ^to be 
precise, the daily average has been increased J gallon per cow. 

On Farm A, the average number of cows (including dry cows 
and 17 heifers) was 76, and the average daily yield during the 
winter was 200 gallons. On Farm B, the average number of 
cows (including dry cows and 19 heifers) was 60; the average 
daily yield during the winter, 170 gallons. The ration for the 
last winter, owing to forward buving, cost 3d. per gallon. At 
the present moment (at the end of 7 months) there are in herd 
B as many 1,000-gallon cows as there were in the preceding 
12 months. 

Experiments have been conducted on three times milking on 
part of the herds, the result being gal. increase per cow and 
75 per cent, of cows responding. The effect was most marked 
on'the heifers, some of which increased up to 1 gallon per day. 
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At the time of writing, Herd A has gone out to grass, and at 
the end of three weeks the yield is down 5 gallons per day. 
Herd B has only been out to grass three days, and the three 
times milked cows have shown a slight increase; these latter 
co^ are kept in from 1 p.m. to 8.30 p.m., and have their 
cake ration for gallons over three duiing that period. 

The system of summer feeding is : — a value is put to the grass 
(at present, 20th May, 3 gallons) and a balanced production 
ration fed for each gallon over three. The feeding value attached 
to the grass is altered as the season advances. A small quantity 
of cotton cake is fed to prevent cows being too laxative. In 
' the fall of the year, the grass will be balanced up to 3 gallons by 
a concentrated cake. 

Prom the writers’ experience of this system of feeding, they 
are absolutely convinced of the efficiency of the system and are 
very grateful to the organiser for his advice. They are certain 
that every dairy farmer will be well repaid for any attempt he 
may make to follow the system. 

The writers would like to emphasise the fact that from their 
experience it is not a question solely of feeding a balanced ration 
according to yield, but it is by attention to minor details of 
management that the best results are obtained. As far as their 
experience is concerned, they are convinced that (he feeding of 
chaff is detrimental, the heavy feeding of roots is not economical 
or desirable, and the order of feeding the various fodders and 
concentrates is of material importance. The importance of the 
order of feeding is to prevent, as far as possible, the animal 
overfilling herself, as one of the essential factors in the Orga- 
niser’s instructions is that the cow must not be overfilled. To 
get over this, the cake and meal is always fed before the bulky 
food; as, if this is done in the opposite order, the cow, being 
hungry,. wiU e&t a large bulk of hay and then consume cake and 
meal afterwards because she likes it. resulting in overfilling and 
a grunting cow; also, for heavy milking cows, three times a day 
feeding of concentrates is practised. The order, then, is as 
follows : — 

5.30 a.m,, ^rd cake and meal. 

7 a.m., Lay. 

1 o’clock, ^rd cake and meal, followed by hay. 

6 p.m., ^rd cake and meal followed by hay. 

Watering three times a day, the last watering being at, 8 o’clock 
at night. 

The value bt watering at 8 o’clock at night cannot he ovpr- 
estimated. 
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Although the -writers were the first farmers in Wiltshire to 
commence this system, it is common knowledge that a large 
number of farmers are now doing the same with similar 
beneficial results, and in some cases with even better results 
than their own. * 

^ * 0 * iifr ' elf 

CORNISH MARL EXTRA- 
LATE-FLOWERING RED CLOVER. 

BAsm Jenkins, B.Se., 

Cornwall County Agricultural Staff. 

The red clover crop plays an important part in grassland 
improvement, but good seed of the proper strain is essential m 
order that crops may be uniformly productive over the whole 
duration of the pastoe. In south-west England, where leys are 
left down for three years or more, the farmer complains that 
broad red clover seed does not give a lasting plant : in the first 
year a good ci;op is obtained, in the second harvest year much 
less, and in the third year only a few straggling plants. One 
of the chief I’easons for the poor crops of red clover is the use 
of foreign seed from warmer climates, even though it is of better 
appearance and higher germination through not having been 
subjected to the adverse weather conditions which cause many 
British-grown samples to be shrunken and of a. dull colour. 

The clover trials conducted by Professor Stapledon at the 
Welsh Plant Breeding Station, Aberystwyth, however, have con- 
clusively proved that British seed from a high-lying district 
with a cool climate is to be preferred to foreign samples, though 
the same high germination is not to be e35)ect6d. The strain 
of the plant is more important than superlative germination. 

A somewhat locaHsed area on the wind-swept uplands of the 
north-west coast of Cornwall, around Wadebridge, has for many 
generations been famed for the persistence of the clover grown 
there. This gives good bulk throughout the whole three or four 
years of the customary duration of the leys; crops have been 
known to last ten years, and plants for longer periods. As red 
clovers of all nationalities are mixtures of' highly variable natural 
hybrids resulting from cross pollination, it is remarkable that 
the strain has retained its purity for so long, and this can only 
be accounted for (1) by its isolated position, (2) by the fact that 
little late-flowering red clover -from other distriets is sown in 
Cornwall, and (3) by the fact that the growers invariably grow 
fheir own seed's in a manner that has brought about a continuous 
mass selection. 
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In preliminary clover trials with early- and late-flowering 
types of red clover, Cornish Marl clover has shown itself to be 
more persistent than any other strain of clover except Mont- 
gomeryshire Bed — a strain grown in Wales which is very similar 
to that grown in CornwalL The following data^ show that 
it is capable of great winter hardiness and of giving high yields 
over a number of years. 

Table I. Relative Yields of different Strains of Red Clover 
Compared with English Late-Flowering Clover expressed 

as 100. 


Strain. 

1921. 

1922, 

1923. 


1st Harvest 

2nd Harvest 

2>rd Harvest 

Laies, 

year. 

year. 

year. 

English Late-Flowering 

100 

100 

100 

Cornish Marl ... 

109,5 

103 

134 

Earlies. 

Broad Eed 

107.2 . 

55.6 ... 

: 39.8 

Chilian 

82.5 . 

24.6 ... 

341 

Italian ,,, 

37.2 . 

0 

0 


Its extensive root system, which penetrates to considerable 
depths, appears to give it a greater power of resisting drought 
than the Welsh strain, and in a season like 1923 it also showed 
itself capable on a light soil of giving a higher yield in the first 
harvest year than any other early or late strain. 

The use of disease-resisting strain^ for all crops is becoming-^' 
of increasing importance in controlling fungus pests, which tend 
to lower the clover returns considerably. In this connection it 
is interesting to note that there appears to be no other form 
of red clover so resistant 'to the attacks of Gloeosponum 
cauUvoTum, which has I’ecently caused havoc amongst the clover 
crops on the Continent and in E. England, Italian clover being 
particularly susceptible to this disease. 

Table II. Relative Susceptibility to Anthraonose of the 
different Nationalities of Red Olover.t 
(The highest mark represents the greatest susceptibility.) 

1920. 1921. 


No, of Lots 

Average 

No. of Lots 

Average 

Nationality. averaged. 

Marks. 

averaged. 

Marks. 

Late-FJenoering Group, 

Cornish Marl ... 3 

0.3 

2 

0.5 

Montgomery ... 2 

1.5 

... . 6 

1.0 

English Late ... 31 , 

1.0 

2 

PO 

Early-Flowering Group. 

Italian 5 

4,0 

2 

3.5 

English Broad ... 39 

3.0 

1 

4.0 


* See Williams, R. D. Investigations with Herbage Plants at Welsh Plant 
Breeding Station. 

f Preliminary Investigations with Herbage Plants at the Welsh Plant 
Breeding • Station, Aberystwyth. 
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Trials with Cornish Marl clover are at present being conducted 
on clover-sick land in the eastern counties of England. 

The Cornish soils are notably sour, and locally the clover has 
a reputation for persisting on such soils. Samples of soil growing 
good crops of Cornish Marl have been tested at the county 
laboratory and tend to substantiate this belief. 

Cornish Marl is an extra-late-flowering strain of red clover, 
flowering about two weeks later than English late and three 
weeks later than broad red. It tillers very freely, and has a 
dense tufted habit. More stems are produced than in any other 
strain except the Montgomery red, and more side branches are 
produced, especially towards the top of the stem. It gives a very 
heavy single hay crop, but the aftermath is poor (with only an 
occasional plant in flower) unless the hay has been cut early, 
and there is little growth during the winter and early spring. 
Its outstanding qualification is its ability to persist for a longer 
time than any other kind of red clover except Montgomery red. 
Either might be used with advantage for three years or longer 
duration leys, whether hay or grazing be the object in view. 

The plants and seeds of all red clovers are so much alike that 
the avei’age far’mer is unable to distinguish between them, and 
local seed merchants are not more successful with their seed. 
Many mixed samples are offered and disappointing results 
obtained. After two seasons’ growth there is no difficulty in 
telling which has been sown, but unfortunately this knowledge 
will not help the farmer in purchasing his seed. Cornish Marl 
clover seed is smaller jand not so bright as broad red ; more 
seeds are provided per pound, but until the present year the seed 
was so unclean that it could not be regarded as a commeraial 
proposition. 

In March of this year a conference of all the principal growers 
at St. Columb decided to form a Cornish Marl Clover Growers’ 
Association.* The objects are to giiarantee the origin of the 
seed and retain the purity of the strain; to secure and provide 
for earlier threshing and cleaning operations so that the seed 
may be ready for market at the beginning of the season; to 
afford -facilities for the testing of the seed under the Seeds Act, 
1920, samples being forwarded to the Official Seed Testing 
Station, Cambridge ; and to organise the marketing tod 
advertising of the seed. 

The co-operation of the local seed merchants has been obtained, 
and they have been allowed to become members on the condition 

* The Secretary of the Oornish Marl Clover Growers’ Association is 
T. Bowse Hosking, Town Mills, St. Oohimb, Cornwall. 
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that they only sell seed as Cornish Marl which has been grown 
by members of the Association. 

It is intended to issue guarantee certificates to growers of the 
pure strain, and the writer, at the request of the Association, has 
assisted in inspecting the clover crops, in connection with the 
carrying out of his duties under the County Council. The grO'Wers 
of the pure strain are thus known, though the Association itself 
does not propose to issue guarantee certificates until the third 
.year. 

In order to maintain or even improve the persistency of the 
strain it is intended to obtain seed for seed purposes o:^y from 
old leys, or those which have been down for at least three years, 
to be distributed to other seed growers, at slightly enhanced 
prices, for the extra ti-ouble involved. Later on, the Association 
intends to register the stocks on the same lines as pedigree 
live stock societies. 

Clover trials are being conducted at the ComwaE County 
■Council plot with about twenty different nationalities of clover 
to compare their relative persistency and yield with the local 
■seed under local, conditions, with a view to selecting the best 
■strains of Oomish Marl for seed-growing purposes. 

■ The amount of seed available will vary with the climatic 
■conditions prevailing in the west, but the increased acreage sown 
this year will aid in equalising supply and demand, which it xs . 
antidpated ■wiU’ increase as the Cornish Marl Extra-Late- 
Elowering Bed Clover becomes more widely known. Less 
valuable dovers are being imported; our' home-produced article 
could replace these and be of benefit to the grower and consumer 
hJfike. 

THE COUNTRY WHEELWRIGHT AND 
HIS. OUTLOOK. 

■COKTBIBTITBD BX THE EmSi lUDUSTBIBS InTELUGBNOB BuBEAU. 

History and Present Condition of the Trade. — ^For a long 
period, certainly since mediasval times, the wainwright or 
■wheelwright has occupied an assured and outstanding place in 
the scheme of rural life. He was the maker of carts and 
wagons, and various other vehicles aqd implements used in 
•agriculture and constructed chiefly of wood. 

Coach and carriage building was, in this country at all events, 
=a comparatively recent refinement of the craft, which started at 
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•the lattei’ end of the 16th century, and expanded to the dimen- 
sions of an industry only in the middle of the 18th century. To 
•this branch of the trade the village wheelwright seldom or 
never aspired. On a higher plane as regards constructional skill, 
knowledge and special aptitude required, and for long a luxury 
■trade rather than an essential industry , coach building 
naturally became an urban undertaking, and probably from 
.the very first always tended to attract and absorb the more 
.skilful, intelligent and progressive men. Businesses of this 
type ‘were undoubtedly the forerunners or formed the nuclei of 
•the extensive present-day vehicle building industry, which ^has 
been able to adapt itself in turn to the production of the stage 
■coach, the hackney carriage, the railway carriage, and finally 
the motor car. 

In the remoter rural districts, change has been slow to affect 
the wheelwright and slower still to be appreciated. Down to 
a generation or so ago, he continued to produce the article' he 
.and his' little circle of customers were used to, and to employ 
the methods which had sufficed for his fathers before him. In 
■recent years the decline of local industries has been more rapid, 
■and at the .present time the great majority of farm vehicles 
produced are factory made. Large numbers of carts and 
wagons of the old type are still in use after repeated patchings, 
•and a certain proportion of farmers make a practice of ordering 
the hand-made vehicles, which they consider more reliable and 
•more lasting. But these are the exception, and generally 
speaking, the country wheelwright’s trade has reached a stage 
•of depression beyond which its further existence is seriously 
threatened, if not rendered wholly impossible. 

The Use of Motor Transport.— Various causes have contri- 
buted to this state of things. The rise and rapid development 
•of the motor industry has certainly lessened to some extent the 
demand for horse-drawn vehicles in agriculture, and conse- 
.quently for the wheelwright’s services. The fanner’s gig or 
trap has been largely replaced by the cheap car and, since the 
War at all events, his produce goes to market or to the railway 
•station more frequently by lorry than by wagon. The horse- 
'drawn vehicle has tended to become more and more restricted 
to the area of the farm itself, vsdth the result that not only are 
fewer required, but those few are not so constantly used, and 
need replacement and repair less often. 

Prospects of a Revival in Iffie Demand for Horse Vehicles.— 

There are some signs, howeverj that the present wide preva- 

B 2 
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lenoe of the use of motor vehicles is more of a temporary phase 
than a settled tendency on the part of agriculturists. It appears 
to have been overdone in several directions to the detriment of 
both economy and efficiency. At the conclusion of the War, 
agriculture had had several veiy prosperous years, second-hand 
Army lorries were abundant and cheap, and hope in progressive 
methods ran high. Since then, years of depression have come, 
and the source of supply of these vehicles has all but dried up. 
Their short life and high c'ost of upkeep, especially towards the 
end, to say nothing of the annual tax of £25, which has to 
be j^aid on vehicles of two tons or over, has so disillusioned many 
who invested in them, that they are little likely, even if they 
could afford it, to replace worn-out lorries with new ones costing 
£600 or £700 each. Though the motor vehicle in agriculture, 
in one form and another, has come to stay, and the demand 
for farm vehicles of the old type is unlikely to reach the old. 
proportions, yet it may be expected to increase during the next 
year or two, and if at the same time agricultural conditions 
improve generally, it should again assume decidedly healthy 
dimensions. Signs are not wanting indeed that it has already 
begun. Many country wheelwrights may have noticed — one or 
two indeed have commented on it — ^that at sales of stock and 
implements, second-hand carts and wagons, some of them 30 
or 40 years old, are eagerly bought up by farmers, fetching, 
often enough, prices which the wheelwright would be glad to 
get for a new one to-day. This suggests that a latent demand 
exists, waiting for those able to take advantage of it. The 
bulk ’of this work must be expected to go* to the bigger manu- 
facturers. But it seems very possible that as things now are, 
it might be worth while, for a country wheelwright who could 
afford it, in the intervals of his regular work, to build one or 
two carts or a wagon as a speculation without waiting for an 
order. The old skill has not yet died out, and when the vehicles 
have been built, a little wider and more favourable market than 
the nearest farmers provide might be reached by putting a 
small advertisement in some periodical connected with fanning 
interests. 

This is advertising in its most elementary form, and adver- 
tising must be an essential feature of any business which 
nowadays intends to manufacture goods for sale. Newspaper 
advertisements should be accompanied, wherever possible, by 
exhibits of carts and wagons at local agricultural shows. Those 
firms who do exhibit, have usually in our experience, found it 
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profitable in bringing them orders. Most customers naturally 
like to see what they are buying before they buy, and the 
county agricultural show provides a useful shop window at no 
great expense. Besides providing the nucleus of a rather wider 
market, freeing the worker from dependence on one or two 
local customers, such an experiment should show him clearly 
the ver}' great advantage of being able to supply goods more or 
less ex-stock, instead of continuing the present indefinite delay 
in delivery, the result of waiting for an order before starting 
work. The inconvenience of this delay is a heavy handicap. 
It is enough by itself to keep potential customers away unless 
they can get absurdly low prices or long credit as' a set off. 

The Credit Question. — The long creto required by farmers 
is often said to be one of the chief causes of the collapse of the 
wheelwright’s trade. No doubt circumstances have combined 
during the last few years to accentuate this old standing feature 
of the relations between the wheelwright and his principal cus- 
tomer. The long credit — 6 .to 12 months — appears to have been 
customary at least beyond all living memory, and any intensifi- 
cation of hardship from this source must be chiefly laid to the 
account of prevailing agi’icultural depression. It is decidedly 
contrary to present-day business methods, and the only way of 
getting rid of it is by effective organisation among wheel- 
wrights themselves. 

Ignorance of Business Methods and Undercutting. — ^In the 

inquiries which the Bureau has made, particular attention was 
directed to the business methods of country tradesmen, and it 
is clear from the information obtained that quite a large pro- 
portion of the master men in the rural areas, have little idea 
of what constitutes profit or loss on a job. Many seem to be 
quite contented if only they can get work to do, and to achieve 
that_ end are ready to undertake it at prices often enough 
bearing no relation to actual cost of production. 

The worst effect of a blind readiness to cut prices is, of 
course, that during any prolonged period of depression and 
work shortage, it compels the many who know better to follow 
suit. In busy times the matter is of no importance. The out- 
put of those who habitually practise it would be very small and 
uncertain ; the owner of such a business could seldom afford to 
employ journeymen, his own earnings being usually below 
the rates they would demand. 
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The Overhead Charges of the Factory and the Small Firm.- 

\Ye ha-Te come across not a fe^v wheelwrights who seem to be- 
quite convinced that on account of very much lower overhead 
charges, the country shop can. profitably build its carts and 
wagons in the old-fashioned way, at a price which will compete 
with the mass product of the factory. This is a point which is 
worth a little general consideration, and the wheelwright who- 
proposes to manufacture should take careful account of it. 

The overhead charges of the factory amount in the aggregate 
to a. considerable sum, but, spread over the greater number of 
productive Vorkers employed, they become reduced to quite 
manageable proportions. In a normally busy and efficiently 
conducted business of the sort they should not exceed 120 per 
cent, of the average labour cost, let us say, for example, 2b. 
per workman per hour. 

The charges on a small country business are more difficult 
to arrive at, and in too many cases it is to be feared the owner 
concerns himself far less with the matter than he should. 
Whether realised or not, they are still there, and in the long 
run, if neglected, they are liable to make themselves un- 
pleasantly conspicuous. 

In a small country shop run by, say, its owner and one assis- 
tant, occupying premises of reasonable size and convenience for 
this type of trade, the following must be regarded as overhead! 
charges — ^rent, rates and taxes, light, fuel, interest on capital 
locked up in stores and stocks of material, insurances, deprecia- 
tion, aHowanoes for replacements and repairs, non-chargeable 
time, bad debts, carriage costs and general business expenses. 
They would amount to at least £S 10s. per week, and if in 
addition there were a power-driven saw or other Tna.nhinft . 
installed, decidedly more — ^probably about £4 per week. Of 
the above items, the cost of “non-chargeable time” will be 
one of the heaviest and the least often considered. 

This‘j64 per week has to be spread over the chargeable 
working hours, i.e., those for which the owner and his assistant 
are being paid by the customer for work done. In this coimec- 
tion, if the assistant is not a skilled hand, his time should not 
strictly speaking bear as full a proportion of the overhead cost ' 
as the employer’s; he may be in fact partly an overhead charge 
JiiiQself. We may assume', however, that the owner and his 
assistant work 80 chargeable hours per week, between them. 
Overhead charges are therefore Is. per workman hour and rates 
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of earnings being commonly below those obtaining in urban 
, indvf^try, this may very likely represent 100 per cent, on labour. 

We can safely say that, owing to noass-production methods, 
and labour-saving devices, a manufacturing job occupying lOO- 
workman hours in the factory, requires 200 in. the country shop 
without machinery. As we are supposing, however, that the- 
latter has a power-saw, we will reduce this to 170. 

Let us now compare these estimates : — 

Factory. Comtry Shoj^. 

£ a. d. £ s. d.. 

100 Hre. — labour at average 170 Hrs. labour at average 

cost of Is. 6d., say ... 7 10 0 cost of Is. ... ' ... 8 10 0 

100 Hrs. on costs at 2s. ... 10 0 0 170 Hrs. on cost at Is. -... 8 10 0 

£17 10 0 £17 0 0 

In this hypothetical case, which we can imagine represents 
the cost of production of, say, a farm cart, the country shop has 
a few shillings advantage over the factory, an advantage, by 
the way, due rather to lower wages than to low&r costs. This sum 
has to be used to offset the larger manufacturers’ advantage 
in wholesale buying of materials, to provide any margin for 
price competition, and also for the larger profit per vehicle 
required by the small man. The ma r g i n is obviously totally 
inadequate for underselling the factory. 

The position outlined above can be improved within limits if 
there is sufficient work going to warrant the employment of 
more workers to spread the charges over. Overhead costs ^ 
however, have an unpleasant habit of increasing rather rapidly 
in a small business. For instance, in this case two more 
workers would apparently double its size, but the owner him- 
self would become more of a supervisor and less of a producer^ 
and a larger proportion of the cost of his time would become 
an overhead charge. Employees demand higher wages than 
the working owner often expects to earn himself, and it is 
clear that additional assistance, if it is to bear its proper share 
in reducing these costs, must be of the skilled productive order. * 
To engage extra labourers or boys would merely add to them> 

It is easy to account for the prevalence of a too favourable 
view as to the overhead charges of a country shop. It results, 
from confusing the conditions which govern repair tvork with 
those of manufacture. There are seldom any mass-production 
ways of doing repairs, and the country wheelwright in this, 
branch can compete very nearly on level terms a? to workin<r 
time and methods of doing the job. The factory may perhaps 
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have spar^ parts available, but this is no overwhelming advan- 
tage, and spares are usually charged for at a good deal higher 
rate than when they form components of a complete new article. 
In repair work, therefore, it is quite right to assume that his 
lower costs of working will give him a decided pull over the 
bigger business, but to apply the same reasoning to the pro- 
duction of new goods for sale is altogether wrong. 

Importance of Proper Costing. — ^The undercutting done by 
some small businesses, to which we have referred above, is due 
not so much to low costs as to the fact that no proper accounts 
and costs records are kept. A system of book-keeping and 
costing, however siruple, is essential. Without it, it is impos- 
sible to manage a business efficiently, or to compete intelli- 
gently with others. The lack of it is the cause of most financial 
disasters. 

Note . — ^Tvvo pamphlets issued by the Bureau deal with book-keeping and . 
costings in a simple and elementary form, designed specially to meet the needs 
of the small business. The wheelwright is advised to study them and use the 
inethods recommended to ascertain in his own case how he stands on different 
jobs, and whether the prices which he gets return him actually a profit or a loss. 

The Quality of the Vehicle. — ^Another point often put for-^ 
ward is that the country wheelwrighting shops can and do turn 
out vehicles superior to the factory product. If this were so, 
one would not have expected them to have lost the farmer’s 
custom to so large an extent as they appear to have done, as 
they are admittedly prepared to cut prices to a sufficiently fine 
degree. As a matter of fact, though there are exceptions, it is 
nowadays far from being generally or even usually true; one of 
the most important parts, if not the most important, of 
the cart or wagon, and that on which the greatest care and skill 
used to be expended, was the wheel, and it is common to find 
that the country worker nowadays buys his wheels ready made 
from the factory. It is true, however, that the class of vehicle 
produced in the country shops a generation or two ago was 
better value for money than the factory made article is to-day. 

Repair Work and Side-Lines. — So far we have considered 
the country wheelwright solely as a maker of farm vehicles of 
various types, but it is quite common to find him more or less 
of a general purpose village woodworker as well. 

Even in its palmy days the wheelwright’s business by no 
means always concerned itself exclusively with building \nd 
repairing agricultural vehicles. It was frequently, also, the 
general local woodworking shop, just as the smithy, apart from 
farriery, was the local shop for work in iron. Of late years, 
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owing to the decay of vehicle building, many of the men have 
had tg develop other lines of activity to a much greafer extent 
than formerly. In some parts of the country, there are even 
now spetcial lines of work reckoned to belong to the wheel- 
wright, such as coffin making, hurdle making, etc., while it is 
fairly general to find at any rate the smaller businesses regu- 
larly turning to fencing, repairs to gates and farm buildings, 
and all the general jobbing work embraced in the term estate 
carpentry. Others again, where the opportunity presents itself, 
have turned in the direction of the building trade and taken up 
house carpentry and joinery, as a more remunerative occupar 
tion. 

These developments may be considered retrograde, in the 
sense that such work is less skilled than the manufacture of 
wagons. Although repair work may pay -better for a time,- 
the capacity to repair will be lost in the end by those who have 
no experience in building the vehicles themselves, with the 
result that the loss of the repair work itself may be finally 
anticipated. But the changes aa-e inevitable here and there, 
^specially in the case of a business on a very small scale where 
the owner’s financial resources and credit are too low to tide 
him over periods of depression, or to enable him to adopt the 
suggestion made above as to making a few vehicles for stock. 
Such a man should study still more than he has done in the 
past, the newer needs and possibilities of his own neighbour- 
hood outside his specialised craft and try in all possible ways 
to adapt himself to them. At the same time, it is to be 
expected that this process, the stages in which are alluded to 
above, will lead in the next generation to the complete sub- 
mergence of the wheelwright into the jobbing carpenter. 

In regard to side-lines, several of the Bureau’s publications 
dealing with woodworking trades, may provide useful ideas 
suited to individual cases. Particulars can be obtained on 
application to the Bureau, 258-262, Westminster Bridge Road', 
London, S.E.l. 

Machinery. ^The question as to “vvhether it is advisable to 
mstal power-driven woodworking machinery is important, and 
in these days it is certain that for the would-be cart and wagon 
builder to do without it altogether, is in nine cases out of ten 
a great mistake. It requires, however, careful consideration on 
the part of the individual concerned. A great many country 
shops, perhaps the majority, make no use of it, some because 
they cannot afford it, some because the amount of work ob- 
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tained would not in their opinion warrant it, others again, from 
mere disinclination to new-fangled ideas. In a small c<jpntry 
business the amount of machinery put in can. very easily be 
overdone, and the potential output of the shop increased beyond 
the local requirements. Generally speaking, however, the 
small man will find that the possession of some up-to-date 
labour-saving device has a beneficial effect not only on his 
business, but on his outlook and methods out of all proportion 
to the actual amount of time it saves. It enables him to under- 
take jobs he never thought of doing before, and intelligently 
used and exploited, it helps to stimulate and educate the local 
demand for his services. 

■Wheelwrights who also carry on a blacksmithing business 
might find information of interest and value in the Bureau’s 
pamphlet No. 4, and would be particularly advised to consider 
whether it would not be of value to use acetylene welding 
apparatus. More than one country worker in this category has 
stated that its installation has been very helpful to him and 
brought a large volume of extra work, so that he could not now 
possibly do without it. 

The Necessity of Organisation. — yet more important and 
pressing matter than new branches of work, new methods of 
business and modem equipment or machinery, is a new policy 
of organisation, combination and education. The country 
craftsman needs to take an interest in the welfare of the in- 
dustry at large, to keep less aloof from others engaged in it, 
to regard them less as enemies to be undercut if possible and 
more as potential colleagues available for mutual help and pro- 
tection. Very few seem to be members of any Trade Asso- 
ciation and the majority are apt rather too readily to assume 
that such associations exist to advance the interests of urban 
industry to their own detriment. But the attitude of mutual 
distrust among village tradesmen is helping to ruin their trade 
and must be dropped. 

There is already in existence an Association of Vehicle 
Builders, and in this organisation there should be found a body 
which could, if its membership included an influential propor- 
tion of country wheelwrights, do much to remove the appre- 
hension that the next generation will see the small men largely 
swept out of existence. Unless some action along these lines 
is taken, the fear is but too likely to prove well grounded. 
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THE NATIONAL POULTRY INSTITUTE. 

The following statement was made by Mr. P. A. Francis, the- 
Ministry’s Poultry Commissioner, at a meeting of the National 
Poultry Parliament at Salisbury, on Wednesday, 16th July,. 
1924 

All the aiTangements for commencing work in five of the- 
sis sections provided for under the National Poultry Institute 
Scheme are now completed. It will be remembered that the 
original scheme, the general plan of which has not been altered, 
aimed at the provision of centres as follows : — (1) a new centre 
for higher instruction and commercial esperiments in poultry 
husbandry, to be located at Harper Adams Agricultural College,. 
Newport, Salop; (2) scientific research in problems of poultry 
breeding, at the School of Agriculture, Cambridge ; (3) scientific 
research in problems of poultry nutrition, at the School of 
Agricultmre, Cambridge ; (4) scientific research in poultry 
diseases, at the Ministry’s Veterinary Laboratory; (5) practical 
experiments in the North of England in the breeding of poultry 
for egg production, and (6) practical breeding esperiments in 
the South of England in table poultry production. Active work 
is now proceeding in all these sections except the proposed 
new educational centre at Harper Adams College. 

As regards the Harper Adams College part of the scheme,, 
the first step will be to secure the services of a Dir66tor possessing 
the requisite technical and academic qualifications and experience 
to take diarge of the work under the Principal of the College. 
The Governors of the College have been authorised to invite 
applications for this post, and it is understood that, in response 
to announcements widely advertised in the poultry press and 
elsewhere, a considerable number of applications have been 
received. These are now being considered by the Governors, 
who will be responsible for making the actual appointment, 

• subject to confirmation by the Ministry after consulting the 
National Poultry Institute Advisory Committee. As soon as 
practicable after the new Director has taken up his duties, 
detailed proposals, with estimates, will be drawn up for the com- 
mencement of work under this part of the Scheme. 

Breeding Research. — ^The new buildings for research in 
problems of breeding (i.e.,a laboratory and cottage) are now com- 
pleted, except that the laboratory has not yet been equipped with 
the necessary fittings. A beginning has, however, been mad© 
with the actual breeding investigations, a programme having 
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been drawn up for a series of experiments designed to throw 
light upon the inheritance of fecundity, which is regained as 
the main line of investigation. From the very nature of the 
ATork, at least two and a half years more must elapse before 
even a preliminary report can be framed, for even this cannot 
be done without the evidence afforded by three suceessiA'e 
generations of birds. 

ITutrition Besearch. — ^As regards research work in problems 
of poultry nutrition, the necessary poultry buildings, etc., have 
been erected at Cambridge and are now being used. The follow- 
ing is an outline of the programme of research a^^ present being 
carried out : — 

Partition of Nitrogen of Urinary and Fcecal Origin. — ^Dr. B. H. 
Woodmah has already evolved a satisfactory method for the 
quantitative estimation of uric acid in poultry excreta. It is 
hoped that information will be obtained from this method which 
will enable the investigators to invoke the chemical method of 
separation of the urinary and fsecal nitrogenous constituents from 
the excreta of normal birds. The methods already in use are 
not considered reliable. 

Digestibility. — ^Digestibility determinations of Sussex ground 
oats and maize meal have been undertaken with four White 
Leghorn cockerels. Complete results will not be available until 
the matter referred to in the precedingparagraph has been settled. 
.Preliminary figures so far obtained show close approximation ‘to 
Kaupp’s and Ivey’s digestibility co-efficients, and indicate that 
the digestibility of the fibre of oats is little affected by grinding. 

Future Digestibility Determinations. — ^In the immediate 
future it is intended to determine the digestibility of (1) the 
oats from which the Sussex ground oats already used for 
experiments were made, (2) the maize from which the maize 
meal akeady used for experiments was made, and (3) two 
strong wheats (Yeoman and Durum) and two weak wheats . 
.(Sweffish Iron and Eivett). The determination of the digesti- 
bility values of weak and strong wheats is considered to be of 
immediate economic importance. 

Mineral Balance Experiments. — ^An attempt has been made 
■to ascertain the calcium, sulphur, nitrogen, phosphorus and 
energy balance of pullets before and during egg laying. Two 
WTiite Leghorn pullets have been used for this experiment, and 
the material necessary for the determination of these balances 
has been collected over a period of 14 weeks. The analytical 
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■work involved is heavy, and several months must elapse before 
the results can be collated. 

Contparatice Slaughter Experiment . — 200 White Leghorn 
eggs have been incubated to form material for slaughter and 
analysis at different ages from the egg to maturity. Samples 
have aheady been prepared and bottled for analysis as follows : 
(1) new laid eggs, (2) 14th day incubation, (8) “pipping” 
stage of hatching, (4) 7-day-old chicks, (5) 3-weeks-old chicks. 
Further material will be collected at intervals of one month. 

Method of Absorption of YolJc Sac Material . — 100 White Leg- 
horn eggs have been incubated in order to trace as far as possible 
the nature of»the changes undergone by the yolk sac and its 
contents from the 10th daj of incubation onwards, and its 
relationship to the alimentary canal. The following facts have 
been elicited. (1) At no time is there any tubular connection 
between the yolk sac and the interior of the gut. (2) The 
intestines, uhieh lie outside the body in the earlier stages of 
incubation, are drawn into the body on the 19th day and not 
on the loth as stated by some scientists. 18) The yolk sac is 
drawn into the body cavity during the 20th day of incubation. 

'Disease Research. — The new buildings and equipment for 
research work in poultry diseases at the Ministry’s Veterinary 
Laboratory have been completed and are now ready for use. 
Actual research work in connection with poulti^ diseases has 
been carried on in the main laboratory for over two years, and 
a very large amount of post-mortem work has also been done 
for poultry owners. Some of the diseases on which research 
uork has been begun are : Fowl Cholera, Fowl Typhoid, Bacillary 
White Diarrhcea, Fowl Plague, Tuberculosis, Avian Diphtheria, 
Bhd Pox, Coccidiosis and Blackhead. 

The progress of the research work has recently been delayed 
owing to the officer who was primarily in charge of it having 
left to take up another appointment elsewhere. The services 
of a suitable officer to -take his place have, however, been obtained, 
and the work will now proceed on methodical lines. 

Northern Breeding Experiments.— A special Sub-Committee 
of the National Poultry Institute Advisory Committee has been 
appointed to deal with the Northern Experiments in breeding 
poultry for egg production. It is at present constituted as 
follows: Professor S._J. Hickson, D.Sc., F.E.S., Chairman 
(nominated by the Ministry) ; Messrs. J. Edmondson, W. Sutton, 
J. Wrennall, C. Longbottom, G. E. Poole (nominated by the 
National Poultry Council) ; Principal W. B. Mercer, of the Eease- 
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heath. School of Agriculture (nominated by the Ministry) ; 
Messrs. P. Snowden and D. 0. Hesketh (co-opted by the Sub- 
Committee) ; and Mr. W. Thompson (nominated by the National 
Poultry Council in place of Mr. Hammett, appointed a member 
-of the Main Committee); with Mr. P. Glover, of the Ministry, 
as Secretary. 

The Sub-Committee held its first meeting on 4th September 
last, and at once proceeded to draw up its scheme of experiments, 
'Which is as follows : — 

(1) To test experimentally the effect of inbreeding with certain selected 
strains of fowls, by mating together brother and sister, dam and son, 
sire and daughter, dain and grandson, etc., the relative fecundity of 
the matings to be carefully recorded. 

(2) To test the effect of out-breeding on fecundity in certain selected 
strains of fowls. 

(3) Concurrently with (1) and (2), to make observations on the strains 
employed in order to obtain evidence on the question whether there 
is, or is not, a linkage between external characters and fecundity. 

(4) Concurrently with (1) and (2) to record any data bearing on the 
possibility of building up a strain of pullet breeders. 

The Sub-Committee sent its scheme of experiments to the 
•County Councils of Lancashire and Cheshire -vsith a suggestion 
that facilities for the experiments might be provided either at 
the Lancashire County Parm at Hutton, or at the Cheshhe 
School of Agriculture, Eeaseheath. Both Councils offered 
iacilities readily on certain conditions, and after consideration 
tile Sub-Committee recommended that the offer of the Cheshire 
County Council should be accepted. A very suitable site at 
Eeaseheath, on old turf over well-drained soil, easily accessible 
from a main road, was accordingly secured. 

The Suh-Committee, after this, got very quickly to work in 
•making arrangements for the pro’dsion of the necessary accom- 
modation and equipment for their experiments, and by 
■Slst Mardb last, practically all the plant and appliances required 
were on the site and ready for use. 

The majority of the female stock required for the experiments 
was purchased at the auction sales held at the Egg Laying Trials 
in Lancashire in November, 1923. These included good layers 
as well as bad layers, of the following breeds ; White Wyandotte, 
White Leghorn, Ehode Island Eed. The initial stock were 
mated during the third week in March, and the poultryman to 
•conduct the experiments was engaged to take up his duties on 
1st April last. 
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Southern Breeding Experiments. — The Sub-Committee which 
is dealing with the Southern Breeding Experiments in the pro- 
duction of table poultry held its first meeting on 25th September, 
1928, and is at present constituted as follows : Principal 
E, M. Wilson, B.So., Chairman (nominated by the Ministry); 
Messrs. Harold Oorrie, J. H. Dowden, A. P. F. Grant and the 
Eevd. H. Mayall (nominated by the National Poultry Council) ; 
Mr. Thomas Neame, co-opted by the Sub-Committee in place 
of Dr, J. L. Eosedale (resigned) ; Mr, Nelson Kenward 
(nominated by the Ministry); Mr. A. S. Juniper, co-opted; and 
P. Hedworth Poulkes, B.Sc. (nominated by the Main Committee) ; 
with Mr. C. T. Stock, of the Ministry, as Secretary. 

A site for the experiment* has been generously provided by 
"the Governors of Wye College and is situated on the College 
Farm, a water supply having been specially laid on to the 
site free of charge. 

The Sub-Committee has decided to begin its work with 
•experiments on the following lines : — 

(1) To ascertain the amount of weight and value of weight gained by 
various breeds and cross-breeds of poultry in relation to the weight 
and value of food consumed ; also the feeding costs of finished 
fowls for the table and the best breeds or cross-breeds to use for 
this purpose. 

(2) To ascertain the most profitable methods of feeding and marketing 
birds produced as a by-product on commercial egg farms. 

' (3) To ascertain the value for, table purposes of the breeds most generally 
used by commercial egg farmers, as compared with the breeds and 
cross-breeds usually regarded as best for table use ; also whether 
it is likely to be profitable for commercial egg farmers to continue 
producing chickens for table use, from the birds they usually keep, 
at times of year other than the usual season for hatching ]a 3 dng 
fowls, and, if so, what are the best methods of feeding and marketing 
the birds. 

The experiments have been begun with a small number of 
breeding pens composed of the following breeds and cross-breeds : 
White Leghorn, White Wyandotte, Ehode Island Eed, Light 
Sussex, Indian Game crossed with Light Sussex, and Silver 
Gray Dorking crossed with Light Sussex. All suitable eggs laid 
by these birds will, if practicable, be incubated under hens 
•during the whole of the first year of the experiments, and the 
resulting chickens will be divided into four lots and marketed 
as : (a) Petit Poussins; (h) Chickens off the run; (c) Trough-fed 
■chickens; (d) Chickens finished by cramming. 
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All the breeding stock has been purchased with the exception 
of two Silver Gray Dorking cockerels. Approximately 400 
chickens have been hatched and will form the nucleus for the 
experiments. It has, hovsever, unfortunately been necessary to 
kill off the Ehode Island Bed chicks owing to an outbreak of 
what appears to be bacillary white diarrhoea. Blood samples 
are now being taken from the parent bii’ds of these chicks with 
a view to examination at the Ministry’s Veterinary Laboratory. 

All the accommodation and equipment for the experiments has 
been provided and is now in use. A Manager-Eecorder and a 
Poultryman have been- appointed and took up their duties on 
8rd March last. The Sub-Committee is at present engaged in 
some test experiments preparatory to a full year’s work on tJie 
lines indicated above, which it is hoped will commence not . 
later than the beginning of next year. 

Note. — Three-fom.’ths of the total capital expenditoe in con- 
nection with all the work refeired to above will be met by the 
Ministry out of grants from the Development Eund, the 
remaining one-fourth being contributed by the poultry industry. 
All the cost of maintenance is being provided for by the Ministry 
out of Development Fund grants. 

* # * ♦ m » « 

LOANS TO CO-OPERATIYE ENTER- 
PRISES. 

The following are the terms and conditions under which loans 
loill he made to Co-operative Enterprises : — 

1. The Ministry of Agriculture will make loans to Agricul- 
tural Co-operatiye Societies registered under the Industrial and 
Provident Societies Acts to the extent of such funds as may 
be placed at its disposal. In order that a Society may be 
eligible for a loan the Society must have for its Object. such 
agricultural purpose as may be approved by the Ministry, and 
its capital must be subscribed mainly by agriculturists. The 
share capital paid up by the subscribers must not be less than 
6s. per £, share and the rate of interest on the paid up share 
capital must be limited to 5 per cent. In special cases, how- 
ever, loans may be mad© to existing Societies whose rules 
allow a maximum interest of 6 per cent, provided an under- 
taking is given that while any part of the Government loan is 
outstanding the actual rate- of interest paid on the share capital 
will not exceed 6 per cent. 

2, The amount of the loan from the Ministry will iK)t exceed 
(a) half the total amount copsidered by the Ministry to be 
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necessary for the proper equipment and working of the society, 
or (b) the amount of subscribed capital, whichever may be the 
less. No loan will be granted until the Ministry is satisfied 
that the remaining capital required for the proper equipment 
and working of the society will be available. ■ Advances to 
existing societies will normally be made only for the purpose 
of improving or extending premises and plant. 

3. In no case will the Ministry’s loan exceed the sum of 
£10,000 to any one society. 

4. In the case of a newly-formed society the loan will be 
secured by a first debenture upon all the assets (including un- 
called capital) of the society. In the ease of an existing society, 
it will be secm'ed if possible by a first charge on the premises 
and plant obtained or improved with its assistance. If such 
a chai’ge cannot be given, the Ministry will require other satis- 
factory security. 

5. Interest will be charged on the loan at 6 per cent, per 
annum, and the loan will be repayable in instalments spread 
over a period not exceeding twenty years. Both interest and 
repayment of principal will be payable half-yearly. The first 
payment in respect of both interest and principal may be 
deferred by the Ministry for thirty -months after the date 
when the loan is actually paid over, or, if the loan is made 
in more than one instalment, thirty months after the date 
when the first instalment is paid. The first payment to the 
Ministry will be six months’ interest on the whole amount of 
the loan and one-fortieth of the principal. 

No charge will be made on account of interest for the period 
from the date when the whole loan (or the first instalment as 
the case may be) is paid over up to a date six months before 
the first payment to the Ministry falls due. 

6. The Ministry must reserve the right to require at any 
time immediate repayment of the principal of the loan and all 
outstanding interest, but there would be no intention to exer- 
cise this right so long as the Society was managed to the satis- 
faction of the Ministry. The Ministry will also have the right, 
if it so desires, to inspect the work of the Society and to be 
represented at meetings of the Committee of Management of 
any Society to which a loan is made. 

7. The Society shall cause an audit of accounts to be made 
yearly by an Auditor approved by the Ministry and a copy of 
the Auditor’s report and of the accounts shall be supplied to 
the Ministry. The books of the Society shall be open to 
inspection by an o£6cef of the Ministry at any time. 
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AUGUST ON THE FARM. 

J. E. Bond, M.Sc., N.D.A. (Hons.), 

Agricultural Organiser for Derbyshire. 

Weathei Notes. — ^The normal weather of August is very like 
that of July; the differences are a slightly higher rainfall and 
a tendency towards lower temperatures. The duration of day- 
light (about 15 hours a day in August) and of bright sunshine 
continues to diminish from the maximum enjoyed in June. 
Normally, conditions are not quite so favourable to the quick 
and thorough drying of materials — mown grass, weeds in fal- 
lows, etc. — as in July; on the other hand the pastures, which 
seem to malrp. no growth whatever during the seventh month, 
now begin to freshen again. 

The beginning of August has often been a wet period, hence 
the term Lammas flood; but it sometimes happens that dry 
weather prevails during the early part of the month and a wet 
spell seta in about the time the crops in the midland and northern 
coimties are ready for cutting. One of the most memorable 
harvests, characterised by weather of the latter kind, was that 
of 1918 ; in that year crops were well secured south of the Trent, 
but farther north the three-fold misfortune of lodged crops, shed 
grain and sprouted stocks was widespread. 

■ Com Harvest. — ^In the Midlands the usual order and typical 
dates for the commencement of catting the cereals are as 
follows: winter oats, 3rd August; spring oats, 12th; wheat, 
15th ; and barley, 20th. Seasons vary greatly, however, as may 
be illustrated by reference to the fact that, whereas wheat- 
harvest began during the last week of July in 1921, this crop 
was not ready for cutting until the third week of August in the 
following' year. As regards this year’s harvest, present indi- 
cations' are that it wiU be rather late. 

In mediaeval times, Lammas — ^Ist August — ^was celebrated by 
the offering of loaves baked from the flour of that year’s crop ; 
indeed, the word Lammas is derived from the Anglo-Saxon 
“ Hlaf-mass ” or Loaf -mass. The apparent earliness of the 
Old English harvest must, however, be discounted by the fact 
that in a.d. 1582 the calendar was altered, so that the Lammas 
of those days corresponds to 12th August in the modem 
calendar. 
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Bipening of Corn. — Cereals ripen continuously, but four suc- 
cessive stages in^y be recognised. The time required in passing 
from one stage or condition to the next depends on the season, 
the soil and, to some extent, the variety of the crop. In a hot 
dry August, com may quickly pass from the green to the dead- 
ripe white condition, especially on sandy or shallow soils, whereas 
under the opposite conditions the grain may remain soft and 
waxy for an indefinite period. The four stages of ripeness 
are : — 


1. Milk-rife . — The entire plant, including the seed-skin, 
is green, and the “ seed ” or “ berry ” is full of a milk- 
like fluid. Usually the crop remains in this condition for 
about 5 weeks after flowering. 

2. Yellow-rife . — The plant, including the seed-skin, is 
yellow, only the knots in the stem remaining green. The 
.seed has become waxy in texture; when pressed between 
the finger-nail and the thumb, it breaks but does not quash 
or exude milky fluid. Typically the crop passes from yellow 
to full ripeness in about a week. 


8. Full-rife . — The tinge of green has gone from the 
straw just below the ear and the seed does not now break 
but only bends on the finger-nail; but it also ” sheds ” 
more readily. 

4. Dead-rife . — The straw has become white and the knots 


have dried and shrivelled; the grain readily sheds, and, 
if the weather has been good, the seed is now hard and 
brittle. 

In times when the loaf was made entirely of home-grown 
wheat, early cutting was advocated in the belief that grain so 
harvested yielded a stronger flour. It is now known that 
“strength” is chiefly a matter of the variety grown; and further', 
that if the crop is cut before ' attaining tire yellow-ripe stage’ 
It cannot fully complete the filling of its seed. Although there 
is little increase in the total weight of com and straw after 
the crop has reached the milk-ripe stage, the transfer of food 
matefial from the leaves and stern to the grain continues for 
as long as the crop contains green colouring matter; and, as 
inoisture is the vehicle, the stem must remain connected with 
the roots in the Mil, until the green colour has entirely dis- 
appeared ;. this indicates that the process of food-transference is 
at an end. Failure of the soil-moisture supply or the lodging of 
the crop produces effect's similar to those attributable to prema- 
toe cutting viz., a reduced yield and a high proportion of 
-improperly filled grains. 
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Barley intended for malting is allo\^ed to become dead-ripe — 
the ears bending over — to ensure unison in the germination 
of the sample and to allow of stacking with the least exposure 
and discoloration of the crop in stocks after cutting. Seed- 
coin of other cereals is likewise allowed to ripen to the third 
or fourth stage, chiefly because — as with malting barley — after 
full-ripening it germinates with greater unison. 'Cotn cut 
somewhat early produces an iiTegular plant, unless the seed 
has been previously stored dry for some months. Obviously, 
therefore, complete ripening is more necessary in the ease of 
seed intended to be sown in the ensuing autumn than it is for 
spring cereals. 

With cereals other than malting-barley and autumn seed- 
corn, cutting may begin as soon after the yellow-ripe stage 
has been reached as weather conditions permit. Perfectijy 
regular ripening is, however, rarely seen in practice, thin crops 
especially often having late tillers: waiting for these may involve 
shedding of the top corn of the earlier shoots and perhaps incm* 
a waste of good weather. Where the labour supply is short, 
and generally when good-ripening weather prevails, IButting 
should begin rather on the early side. In unfavourable weather, 
ordinary crops take least harm while uncut; rank crops, likely 
to lodge, however, are an exception to this rule. 

Self-Binders. — The operation of a self-binder affords oppor- 
tunity for the exercise of mechanical instincts, to prevent or 
correct the various troubles that occasion costly delays in the 
harvest field. Into the details of that subject it is not intended 
to enter; but mention may well be made of the fact that one 
of the common troubles — ^the machine throwing out sheaves 
with .untied or broken bands — ^is often attributable to the 
neglect of simple details, such as omitting to sharpen the twine- 
Wfe or to grease it to prevent its rusting, and attempting to 
tighten the sheaf by mereasing the tension on the twine between 
the can and the needle. 

The macliine makes straight-butted sheaves only when the 
cut grain is correctly delivered to the sheaf-making mechanism : 
the heads and the butts must arrive at the binding deck simul- 
taneously. If either the heads or the butts c6me down first, the 
resulting sheaf will have an oblique base. To ensure the cut 
grain being correctly delivered to the sheafing-apparatus, the 
slope of the platform must be adjusted, so that the arrival of 
the heads on the first canvas is either delayed or hastened as 
may be required ; and the reel must be so operated as to increase 
the effect of the adjustment of the slope of the platform. 
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The size and tightness of the sheaf must vary according to 
the condition of the crop, the date of cutting, the climate, and 
the absence or presence of green material in the butts. Under 
good and eai'ly conditions, sheaves weighing when dry about 
10 lb. are about the right size; but in late and moist districts, 
half that weight may be recommended, in spite of the greater 
expense incurred by the larger twine consumption. In an 
ordinary four-quarters crop of wheat, a 6 ft. machine drops 
a sheaf every 4J yards, when set to make sheaves that weigh 
10 lb. at stacking time; in this case there are 650 sheaves per 
acre. 

Stubble Cultivations. — ^It may often be observed that the 
land is rather soft when the reapers are at work; but, by the 
time the crop has been housed, the soil has become so hard- 
baked as to be unworkable with horse-drawn implements. The 
shade of the crop, especially that of a dense crop, keeps the soil- 
surface in a tilth; but this soon disappears under the influence 
of drying weather, after the crop has been cut. For this reason, 
immediate attention to the stubbles may greatly expedite later 
woi'kings. Metaphorically, the skimming plough should be 
hitched behind the reaper*: in practice, stubble working may 
begin as soon as the corn is in stook. 

A. dry autumn enables considerable progress to be made with 
the eradication of weeds of the couch or twitch type, if the, soil 
can be stirred before it has hardened. The stubble should be 
ploughed about three inches deep, to lift the weedy layer; and 
this may with advantage be drawn up in small ridges, after the 
fashion of the work of the Xent broadshare. In due course the 
weeds are worked out, dried and collected. Unfortunately, 
the eradication of such pests by working-out and collection can 
rarely be made a complete success; nearly always sufldeient 
13 left in the land to start another *' crop ” of the weed. 

As I'egards some of the most troublesome annual weeds, such 
as charlock and poppy, shallow working of the stubbles (with 
a view to inducing the germination of the seeds shed from this 
season’s growth) yields disappointing results. The seeds of 
these two weeds appear to require a resting period, as only a 
very small percentage of the new seed will germinate in time 
to be destroyed by later autumn workings or by the winter 
weather. Deep ploughing, on the other hand, does not destroy 
the weed-seeds : when so buried they remain alive for years, and 
prminate when brought up again during the workings for some 
future crop. Where it is possible to give charlock-infested land 
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au autiiiun cleaning, the ploughing should be deep enough to 
bring up seeds that have been lying dormant during the past 
season. The seed of spurrej', a very troublesome weed on light, 
sour soils, does germinate in the autumn of the year in which 
it is produced; hence in this ease the formation of a shallow 
surface tilth (such as would be made if attempting to secure 
a catch ci’op of crimson clover) is a valuable aid to the reduc- 
tion of this pest. 

Wheat after “ Seeds ” and Bare Fallow. — It has long been 
a rule of good husbandry to plough “ seeds ” stubbles early 
when intending to follow with wheat. Early ploughing ensures 
more complete decay of the stubble and root residues and averts 
the danger of a “ root-fallen ” plant. Under dry conditions, 
also, early ploughing is desirable to prevent the land being 
dried out too deeply by the growth of aftermath. A third reason 
for early plougliing applies particularly to grassy leas, but not 
to pure clovers, viz., that it protects the wheat crop against 
frit fly attack : this matter is explained in the Ministry’s 
Leaflet No. 202 (The Frit Fly). On the other hand, early 
ploughing may attract the Wheat Bulb Fly, which lays its eggs 
on bare soil in the summer — see Leaflet No. 7. The injury 
done by each of these pests is often wrongly ascribed to wire- 
worm, to bad weather and to other causes. Every case of loss 
of wheat plant in the winter should, therefore, be reported for 
investigation by the Entomologist attached to the provincial 
agricultural college. 

White Winter Oats. — The writer would appreciate reports of 
experiences with white winters during the past season, particu- 
larly with a view to ascertaining the effect of date of drilling and 
degree of consolidation of the land before sowing. Eeports of 
eases where blacks or greys were sown at the same time, etc., 
as whites would be of special value. Address : — County Educa- 
tion Of&ce, Derby. 

NOTES ON POULTRY KEEPING. 

C. A. Platt, 

Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. 

Management of Cockerels and Pullets. — Chicken rearing 
troubles are practically over and the young birds growing apace. 
On the farm, following hay harvest, with the Sussex arks out 
in the fields, the yoimg cockerels come on so rapidly that every 
week of fresh “ draft ” is under orders for the fattening crates. 
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Although there is an abundance of natural food for them, it 
pays to provide a generous supply of cereal food at this stage 
m their growth, in the form of wet mash or boiled wheat, for 
the birds destined for market. A bird in good condition will 
make a better finish in the fattening crate than the lean specimen 
with all its weight in the frame. There is a period, too, when 
table condition is hard to keep, and at this season it is not 
economical to retain cockerels, other than those intended for 
bi’eeding stock, over this period. This applies not only to poultry- 
keepers with limited land accommodation but to farmers, where 
the provision for housing the poultry is so frequently inadequate. 

A fowl weighing 4-4J lb. is in general demand; larger than this 
it is seldom worth while to produce at seasons other than 
Christmas and later hatches -will provide Christmas birds. 

The pullets also make rapid development, -with everything 
in their favour for growth. Often, this is too rapid, and it is 
a mistake to run cockerels and pullets together and so hasten 
matm'ity. A pullet that commences to lay at 4J-6 montiis of 
age seldom makes the required growth, the eggs are pma n 
and frequently fail to attain the necessary standard at a later 
stage. 

While it is always a problem to check the early pullets frbm 
laying prematm-ely, there is no doubt that the diet is too 
stimulating in many eases, and the use of all animal food might 
well be dropped while there is insect food in abundance. A 
broader ration with cereal foods, largely grain, will produce 
the incentive to the birds to forage and develop more naturally. 

It was a matter for surprise when handling many of the 
pullets on arrival at a leading laying test last season, to find so 
large a percentage -without an ounce of surplus fat on their 
bodies. There should be some surplus at the commencement 
of a strenuous period of egg-laying, and the diet of a growing 
pullet can with advantage be broader than that of the laying 
bird, in order to make this provision. 

Stubbles on the Farm. — ^From present appearances, the 
harvest will be well under way by the time these notes appear, 
at least in the south, and in all probability a good deal of corn 
spilled from the ear -will be lying on the ground. Here the 
poultry flocks come in again to assist the profit on the farm. 

There is nothing so handy as the Sussex night ark as shelter 
for the birds on the stubbles. Well -ventilated and consequently 
suitable to aceomniodate a number of young birds, they are light 
and easy to cart from one field to another as the corn is cut^ 
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Turkeys and geese can be driven out to the fields to glean 
and brought back in the evening, if necessary, but it would 
frequently be more expedient to put up rough shelters in the 
cornel’s of the fields. But for the danger from foxes, and in 
some parts from theft, no provision would be required for 
the turkeys in the open other than perches. 

Turkey Rearing. — ^The annual crop of turkey rearing troubles 
has arisen. Absence of ventilation in night shelters is a fruitful 
cause of trouble. The young birds are left with the ordmary 
hen until they are taller than she is. This is a good plan, as 
turkeys are notoriously silly things, even for poultry, and the 
hen provides useful guidance and some protection, but it is a 
fatal mistake to leave them too long in the coop, even when 
this is a large turkey coop. The young birds want space and 
air at night, but the coops, when shut up, get hot and stuffy, 
especially with the early morning sun, and when let out the 
bix’ds are liable to chill on top of the evil of vitiated air during 
the night. 

It is not easy to regulate conditions, and turkey rearing needs 
careful attention. The hot days and cold nights following, in a 
draughty house, may cause loss, but even tHs is less fatal than 
stuffy conditions. Plenty of air is necessary, and proper ventila- 
tion eliminates draughts. 

Turkey rearing on any large scale cannot be recommended with- 
out plenty of space for the birds to roam and to feed naturally. 
Turkeys require a lot of green food, are at the best dainty 
feeders, and the absence of fresh green food and an excess of 
starchy foods will bring troubles. 

The buds do well when roaming the stubbles. Fresh land 
is a boon in turkey rearing and will do much to tide over the 
dangers of “ Blackhead.” Of cures for this disease in turkeys 
very little is known, as of turkey ailments in general, and it is 
probable that many cases are ■wrongly diagnosed as “Blackhead ” 
where losses occur from symptoms which are similar. The 
individual doctoring of a turkey is a thankless task, and upon 
■the appearance of illness in a flock, isolation of any sick birds 
and removal of the healthy birds to fresh ground, ■with careful 
disinfection of houses, drinking vessels, etc., is a ■wise precaution 
to be taken speedilv. It is well to restrict the area of the fresh 
ground at first, in order to limit the possibilities of further infec- 
tion of the land. 

Some of the early losses are occasioned by lice, which are 
often not detected until the bird is thoroughly infested, by 
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wMeh time it may have suffered past recovery. The hen used 
for rearing should be clean and healthy, a point often overlooked. 

Treatment for Laying Hens. — ^Many of the older laying hens 
will be cleared out at Michaelmas, or a little later. These are 
just the type of stock for “ stubbling ” after the later harvests. 
It is a season when the pullets intended for autumn production 
need to be settled in their permanent quarters and, if they are 
on the stubbles too late, removal after they have begun to lay 
is likely to cause a check and a moult amongst some which is 
liable to spread through the flock. The hens which in any case 
cannot be depended upon for production in the scarcer season 
will often produce heavily through September with a change of 
ground and abundant food on the stubbles, and, if not left too 
long, when the shed grain is cleai’ed and food becomes harder 
to secure they can be taken up and sold while still in good 
condition. 

Blackberry Chickens. — ^It is questionable whether late summer 
hatching is worth the while of the poultry farmer, whose accom- 
modation and labour is usually better employed in the produc- 
tion of winter eggs. But upon the general farm “ blackberry ” 
chickens are very profitable. The breeding stock is generally 
still in good condition and, with the use of hens for hatching 
and rearing, the chicks are little trouble in their earlier 
stages. With good poultry management on the farm, before 
the end of October the earlier pullets are in their winter laying 
quarters, and the hens are reduced by culling to a minimum, 
consisting of those required for the following season’s breeding 
and the others worthy of retention for egg production. The 
smaller houses or arks used for rearing will then be available 
for these late-hatched chicks and, although growth at this season 
is less rapid, feeding on the farm is less costly. The young 
birds do well in the shelter of the com stacks, where they always 
pick up a certain amount of their own living and, after thrashing, 
turn the spilled grain to good account. Sold at Christmas and 
in the two succeeding months, when poultry is always scarce, 
they make very good prices. 

The farmer who does not wish to invest capital in laying 
houses is far better advised to sell hiS pullets, for which there is 
a great demand in the autumn, at lucrative prices, than to keep 
them in small houses with inadequate shelter, frequently over- 
crowded, and to use the small houses, as previously in^cated, 
for batches of late chickens. 
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MONTHLY NOTES ON FEEDING 
STUFFS. 

E. T. Halnan, M.A., Dip. Agrie. (Cantab.), 

School of Agriculture, Cambridge. 

The Use of Green Food for Fattening Pigs. — ^In a recent 
number* of the Jorn-nal of the Irish Department of Agricultuie 
appears a paper by E. J. Sheehy summarising the results of 
experiments on pigs earned out at Ballyhaise, Athenry and 
Clonakilty. These experiments, which were commenced in 192?,, 
were designed to test the possibihty of replacing separated milk 
and meals in a pig’s dietary by green food, to ascertain the 
economic extent of such replacement, and to discover whether 
the value of a ration was enhanced by the addition of green 
food. 

Crowther,+ in this countiy, had already shown that, with 
growing pigs, no advantage in the rate of growth was obtained 
by adding a small allowance of green food to a ration consisting 
largely of cereal products and fish meal. This conclusion was 
subsequently confirmed by White and Eoberts.J In the Bally- 
haise trials, the green food fed was rape or vetches and oats ; m 
the Athenry trials, green oats, vetches, cabbage and turnip tops ; 
and at Clonakilty green rape. As the result of these experiments, 
the following conclusions were arrived at : — 

(1) Cereal meals or separated milk may be partially replaced 
by green food, but the extent to which this may be done is 
strictly limited by the inability of the pig to deal with large 
quantities of bulky fodder. 

(2) The extent of the replacement possible is, for a fattening 
pig, represented by 6 lb. of green food per day ; this, according 
to these trials, represents 3 pints of separated milk or -f- lb. of 
meal. 

(3) In the case of the lots fed on rape, a bacon-curing test 
was carried out, and the report indicated that the feeding of 
green rape led to the production of inferior bacon. It does not 
necessarily follow that other green foods would have a similar 
deleterious effect, but the possibility of such an adverse effect 
following the feeding of green food to bacon pigs should be 
home in mind by pig feeders. In any case, it would be desirable 
to discontinue feeding green food during the last month of 
fattening. 

* Journal of the Ministry of Agriculture and Technical Instruction, Dublin, 
Tol. XXIV, No. 1, May, 1924. 

+ Bulletin No. 3, Olympia Agrie. Co. 

J This Jourial, Vol. XXS, p. 27. 




Wheat, British 
Barley, Argentine 
,, Karachi - 
,, Persian - 
Oats, English, White 
„ ,, Black and 

Grey 

„ Canadian : — 

No. 2 Western 
No. 3 „ 

Feed 

,, American - 
„ Argentine - 
„ Chilian 
Maize, American - 
„ Argentine - 
Beans, Kangoon - 
Peas, Japanese 
Millers’ OJffals:— 

Bran, British - 
„ Broad - 
Middlings — 

Fine, Imported 
Coarse, British 
Pollards, Imported 
Meal, Barley 
Maize - 
„ Germ 

„ „ Gluten Feed 

„ Locust Bean 
„ Bean - 
„ Fish - 

Linseed - - . 

„ Cake, English 
127o Oil 
» , 107o Oil 

M » 97p Oil 

Soya Bean Cake 67o Oil 
OottonseedOake, English 
5i7oOil 
o . » Egyptian 
6r/o Oi! 

Decorticated Cotton 
Seed Meal 7% Oil - 
Coconut Cake C7„ Oil - 
Ground NutCake 77^ Oil 
Decorticated Ground 
Nut Cake 7 7^ Oil 
Palm Kemel Cake 67„ Oi 1 
Meal27„Oi) 
Feeding Treacle • 
Brewers’Grains : — 

Dried Ale 
t» Porter - 
• Wet Ale - - - 

„ Porter - 
Malt Culms - 


36/- 400 
36/- „ 

32/3 


27/- 320 
26/- „ 
23/- „ 

22 /- » 
23/- „ 

22 /- „ 
40/6 4e0 
38/- „ 


9 8 
0 2 
8 16 

7 13t 

8 2 

7 13t 
9 8t 

8 17 

10 2t 
21 isf 


9 12 
9 0 
6 17t 
10 16 
I 11 0 
I 8 12 
8 16 
8 5 

13 0 
18 10 
20 11 


14 69-6 H/3 

17 69-5 3/0 

6 69-5 -2/11 

9 69-6 2/10 

2 69-6 2/9 

0 69-6 2/4 

9 69-6 2;6 

0 69-6 2/4 


* At HnlL t At Liverpool. 


8 11 72 2/5 

7 19 64 2/6 

6 11 60 1/10 
10 3 71 2/10 

10 7 81 2 7 

7 14 85-3 1/10 

7 9 76-6 2,0 

7 16 71-4 2/2 

11 9 67 8/8 

14 7 63 5/6 

19 1 119 3/2 

10 13 74 2/11 

10 6 74 2/9 

10 0 74 2/8 

8 13 69 2/6 

6 9 42 3/1 

6.4 42 2/11 

10 3 71 2/10 

8 3 78 2/3 

7 10 56-8 2/8 

8 14 73 2/5 

6 16 71-3 1/7 

6 14 71-3 1/7 

6 19 61 2/9 

5 14 49 2/4 

6 4 49 2/1 

0 12 16 -/lO 

0 7 16 -/6 

6 7 43‘ il- 


the prices at local country^arkets ® oonsiderablv lower than 

the table, the cost per unit of ^oh^eauivalent^k Sa^r?^ as piven in 

of pounds of starch equivalent in 1 unit the cost i^lh tbs again by 22*4, thenunilier 

calculation will show the rdaSWSoat Sb of ^ 

local market. Frcm the remits of ^ feeding ptuffs on the same 

hfm the best value at the ouoted m Mb can determine which feedinpstulf gives 

calculated on the basis of thP fnii/SirflJ^ _The^anurial value per ton fiearpB btp 
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Pabm Values. 


CEOPS, 

2>Iarkeit 
Value per 
in. S.1S. 

d. 

Value 
per 
unit 
S.B. 
s. d. 

Starcb 
Equivalent 
per 100 lb. 

Food 
Value per 
Ton. 

s. 

Manurial 
Value per 
Ton. 

£ 8 . 

Value per 
Ton on 
Farm. 

£ s. 

Wheat 

1-07 

2 

0 

71-6 

7 3 

0 15 

7 18 

Oats 

1-07 

2 

0 

69*5 

6 19 

0 13 

6 12 

Barley 

1-07 

2 

0 

71*0 

7 2 

0 12 

7 14 

Potatoes - * - . 

1‘07 

2 

0 

18*0 

1 16 

0 3 

1 19 

Swedes - . . . 

1*07 

2 

0 

7-0 

0 14 

0 2 

0 16 

Mangolds - - . - 

1*07 

2 

0 

6*0 

0 12 

0 3 

0 15 

Good Meadow Hay 

1*25 

2 

4 

31*0 

3 12 

0 13 

4 5 

Good Oat Straw - 

1*25 

2 

4 

17*0 

2 0 

0 6 

2 6 

Gooti Clover Hay 

1*25 

2 

4 

32*0 

3 15 

1 0 

4 15 

Vetch and Oat Silage - 

1*16 

2 

2 

14*0 

1 10 

0 7 

1 17 


« • « * • • . 

PRICES OF ARTIFICIAL MANURES. 

Note. — Unless otherwise stated, prices are for not less than 2-ton lots f.o,r, in 
towns named, and are net cash for prompt delivery. 


Af:erayt} JPriae per tm during 
week finding Jvly iBth. 


DESCRIPTION 

Bristo' 

Hull 

L’pool 

L’ndn 

Cost per 
Unit at 
Loudon 

Nitrate of Soda (N, 13i per cent.) 

£, a. 
14. 5 

£ s. 

£ s. 
13.12 

£ s. 
13.12 

8. d. 

17. 7 

,, Lime (N. 13 per cent.) 

... 

12.10 

... 

12.10 

19. 3 

Sulphate of Ammonia, ordinary 





(N)12. 5 

( N.20.7 per cent.) 

12.17* 

12.17* 

12.17* 

12.17* 

„ „ „ nentral 





(N. 21.1 per cent.) 

14. 0* 

14. 0* 

14. O'* 

14, O’* 

(N)13. 3 

Kainit (Pot. 12^ per cent.) 

... 


... 

2. 5 

3. 7 

French Kainit (Pot. 14 per cent.) 

2.10 

2. 6 

2. 6 

2.12 

3. 9 

,, „ (Pot. 20 per cent.) 

Potash Salts (Pot. 30 per cent.) 

... 

•2.10 

... 

2,17 

2.10 

... 

... 

... 

3.15 

2. 6 

„ „ (Pot. 20 per cent.) 

... 

... 

2.10 

2.1.5 

2. 9 

Muriate of Potash (Pot. 50 per cent.) 

8. 5 

7. 5 

7.10 

7.10 

3. 0 

Sulphate of Porash (Pot. 48 per cent.) 

... 

a. 5 j 

11.10 

11.10 

4. 9 

Basic Slag (T.P. 30 per cent.) 

... 

... 1 

2.12§ 

2.12§ 

1. 9 

„ „ (T.P. 28 per cent.) 


2. IJ 

... 

2.10§ 

1.10 

„ „ (T.P. 26 per cent.) 

... 

1.14^ 

1 

2. 

1.10 

„ „ (T.P. 24 per cent.) 

... 

l.llj 


2. 6§ 

1.11 

Superphosphate (S.P. 35 percent.) 

4. 4 

3.16§ 

3.10 

2. 0 

{S.P, 30 per cent.) 

Bone Meal (N. 3|, T.P. 45 per cent.) 

3.16 

s.'V 

3. 8§ 

3. 2 

2. 1 

9. 0 

8.15 

8.10 

8. 0 


Steamed Bone Flour (N. i, T.P. 60 per cent.) 

6.17t 

6.16t 

6. 0 

6. 2t 

... 

Fish Guano ‘(N. 7^-8i T.P. 16-20 per cent.) 

12.15 

13. 0 


,, „ (N, 9, T.P. 10 per cent.) 


... 

... 

13.To 



Abbreviations : N.~Nitrogen j S.P.=Soluble Phosphate ; T.P,=« Total Phosphate ; 

Pot,=Pota8h. 

* Delivered in 4-ton lots at purchaser’s nearest railway station. 

+ Delivered (within a limited area) at purchaser’s nearest railway station. 

X P.o.r. Works. 

§ Prices include cost of carriage from works to town named. 
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The Summer Inspection of the new varieties planted in the 
Ormskirk trials of the immunity of potatoes from wart disease 
will take place on Thursday, 14th August. 
Attendance on this day is by invitation 
from the National Institute of Agricultural 
Botany, but the trial grounds are open to 
all interested in potato growing on the 15th and 16th August. 
The trials are being carried out at the Potato Testing Station at 
Lathom, Ormskirk. The Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries 
is the responsible authority for the decision and certification 
as to which varieties are immune from wart disease. The 
extensive plots of potatoes planted at the station include a large 
number of varieties from Australia, France, and other foreign 
countries, and also a considerable number of seedlings from 
plant breeding institutions, potato raisers and others. 

The other trials of the Institute will be open to inspection. 
They consist of maturity and yield trials of first early potatoes; 
the Lord Derby Gold Medal Trials, carried out in conjunction 
with the Ormskirk Potato Society ; and a trial of the new wheat 
S’‘eoman IT, which is being marketed by the Institute this 
autumn. There is also a large number of demonstration plots 
cf most commercial kinds of immune varieties of potatoes. An 
inspection of these should be of value to all interested in the 
potato crop. 


Ormskiik 
Potato Trials, 
1924. 


Fios are grown in pots and boxes, and also in narrow shallow 
borders 3^ ft. by ft. deep, composed of good loam and Pma 

The Cultivation fi3,de very &m. Brown Turkey is 

of Pigs lor variety which is mostly favoured. It 

Private XTse.* bearer and a good all-round 

variety. The trees are planted in borders 
and trained fan shape to wires 18 in. from the roof glass. When 
grown in pots they are usually trained to bush shape. 

They are started in January with a night temperature of 
60 deg. F. rising with sun heat in the day to 80 deg. and should 
be s:^ged freely twice daily, morning and afternoon. 

M^en the shoots have made four leaves the point should be 
^ehed out and succeeding growths also pinched at four leaves 
pen the fruit which has set upon last year’s wood is swell- 

r as well as a 

iignt dressing of a good chemical manure, alternated with 

manure water As the spring advances the m*ght temperature 
may be raised to 65 deg. T he house should he shut up earlv 
* See Fig OultwaHon, this ^owrml March, 1924, p. 1153. 
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in the day so that the' temperature will rise to 90 deg.; the trees 
.should be freely sjfinged to ensure a moist atmosphere. 

The fiiEt crop will ripen early in .Tune; a second crop pro- 
duced on the young wood will ripen in August. In order to 
produce the brown tint and a fine flavour so much desired, figs 
require abundance of light. 

iled spider is the great enemy of the fig tree, but constant 
attention to syringing and watering should keep this pest down. 
In the case of a bad attack the bark should be sponged. During 
dull, cloudy weather following a spell of hot sunny days, the 
fniit IS liable to split. To avoid tliis more ventilation must be 
given, and the afternoon syringing must be stopped, simply 
damping the floor taking its place for a time. 


A KBAV kiosk has recently been opened at the Eoyal Botanic 
Gardens, Kew, for the sale of Guides and other publications 
relating to the gardens. It is situated at 
the west end of the Museum of Colordal 
Timbers, Ko. 3, near the Main Entrance 


Sale of Official 
Publications in 


the Eoyal Botanic 


from Kew Grefen, and it replaces the former 


ai ens, ew. outside the Main Entrance and at 

the Victoria Gate. The new Illustrated Guide (published at Is.T 
contains tliirty photographs and a map of the gardens, as well 
as descriptive tours indicating to visitors how best they may 
utilise their time at the gardens. 

For students who desire to investigate the treasures of Kew 
more intimately, the sixpenny Poprdar Official Guide is recom- 
mended, whilst the guides to the various IMuseums provide 
handy reference books for one’s home library in addition to 
fulfilling their purpose of indicating the more important articles 
of economic interest displayed. These guides have been 
designed to meet the needs of visitors for whom it has been 
found impracticable, owing to the extent of the gardens, to 
aiTange the services of a guide lecturer as has been done in 
other public institutions. A new edition has also been pub- 
lished of the Key Plan, on the back of which is printed a list 
of the principal objects of interest, each with a map reference 
so that occasional visitors can readily find their way about the 
gardens. The price of this Key Plan is 3d. 

It should be mentioned that a complete new series of 63 
postcards illustrating views and principal features of the 
gardens and specimen trees and plants, has been specially 
prepared and is now also on sale at the kiosk. They are pub- 
lished in nine sets of seven cards at 6d. a set. 
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Small Holdings 
Competitions at 
the Bath and 
West Show. 


The judge’s report on the competitions for the best mana-ged 
small holdings held in connection with the Bath and West 
Society’s Meeting at Taunton has recently 
been issued. There were two classes — one 
for holdings of from 15 to 50 acres, and 
one for those from 1 to 15 acres, limited 
in each case to ex-Service tenants under 
the Somerset County Council. With regard to Glass I, the 
judge’s report refers to the satisfactory standard attained, in 
particular by the fom’ prize winners, and, while offering some 
criticisms with regard to some of the other entrants, he stated 
generally “out of 18 entrants in this class, I was favourably 
impressed by the standard of farming shown by the large 
majority of the entrants and likewise by the number and type 
of stock kept upon the holdings. The cows were, for the most 
part, of a particularly useful quality.’’ 

In the case of the smaller holdings the judge states : — “ The 
out.standing feature in this class is the hard work and enter- 
prise shown by the winners of the three prizes, in converting 
ordinary farm arable into practically self-supporting market 
garden holdings, in a comparatively short space of time. Not 
only does the cropping and general management of the holdings 
reflect great credit upon the men, but their method of disposing 
of the produce, in an already crowded market, speaks well for , 
their business eapabihties. They are, however, somewhat 
handicapped by the dijBElculty in obtaining a sufficient supply 
of manure at a reasonable cost.” 

The judge adds that he found the tenants in both classes to 
be in a contented and optimistic frame of mind, and that they 
felt confident, if present prices are maintained, of their ability 
to continue the success which they have already achieved. 


*»**»• 

An instance of the value of the Statutory Small Holdings 
Scheme for people of the farm labourer class has been brought 
Value of gmg-U notice in connection with the re-letting 
Holdings Schemes in Lincolnshire. The accepted 

to Farm Labourers. “ ex-Service man, the son 

of a farm labourer who was working 
on the farm in question when it was taken over by the County 
Council for small holdings 16 years ago. This labourer 
was placed on a cottage holding comprising 5 acres of very 
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good land, and has made a gTeat success of it. The ex-Service 
son lias saved ^6250, and has now been provided with the oppor- 
tunity to settle down on a 2o-acre holding. 

* m m m » ♦ 

In their Interim Report on ileat, Poultry and Eggs, the 
Linlithgow Committee call attention to the fact that there is 
-Dir* ^ serious disagreement between breeders 
as to the best type of pig for bacon pur- 
poses; they recommend that the Departments of Agriculture 
should take the lead, and, in collaboration with ciirers, should 
make a definite and authoritative pronouncement as to the 
best type of pig to produce, due allow^ance being made for 
variations in local requirements. 

In consideration of this recommendation the Ministry 
recently is.sued in leaflet form the article on “ The Bacon Pig ” 
wdiich appeared in this Journal in December last, p. 788. The 
leaflet deals in outline with the standard which should be 
aimed at in producing the best type of pig for curing, the best 
breeds and methods of breeding, and the system of feeding 
designed to produce the best quality bacon. 

Copies of the leaflet have been sent to the various County 
Agricultural Education Authorities in England and Wales, and 
to the Agricultural Colleges and Agricultural Departments of 
Universities and University Colleges, wdth the suggestion that 
such opportunities as may present themselves may be taken 
of encouraging the production of the best type of bacon pigs 
in this country. The great interest that has been shown by 
County Education Authorities in the subject is -evidence that 
the matter is regarded as of considerable importance to agri- 
culture at the present time. A copy of the leaflet may be 
obtained on application to The Secretan-, Ministry of Agri- 
culture and Fisheries, 10, Whitehall Place, London, S.W.l. 

« « « « mm 


The Annual Report of Proceedings under the Tithe, Copy- 
hold, Inclosnre, Commons and other Acts for the year 1923 
Proceedings under the particulars which the Ministry 

the Tithe Oonv- required annually to furnish of its 
hold etc* Acte under the Acts mentioned, 

for 19 ^ includes, inter alia, an estimate of the 

amount of tithe rentcharge now existing 
and in the hands of the various classes of titheowners; a sum-! 
mary of the effect of the Tithe Act, 1918, in stimulating 
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redemption of tithe rentcharge, together with details of the 
number of redemptions, mergers, altered apportionnients, etc., 
of tithe rentcharge and other similar charges effected under the 
Tithe Acts, 1836 to 1918; of enfranchisements of copyhold 
carried out under the Copyhold Act, 1894; and of Begulations 
and Inclosiires of common land and exchanges of land under 
the various Inclosnre and Commons Acts during the year 1923, 
Tables giving similar information for previous years, which will 
be found useful for purposes of comparison, are also appended. 

The first and longest section of the Report, which deals with 
transactions under the Tithe Acts, contains, however, in addi- 
tion to the particulars mentioned, a considerable amount of 
information relating to tithe rentcharge and similar charges on 
land which should at the present time when tithe questions 
are attracting a more than normal degree of public interest, be 
useful to both owners and payers of tithe rentcharge, espe- 
cialh' to such as are contemplating the redemption, merger or 
altered apportionment of such charges. 

An explanation is given in some detail, for example, of the 
method wdiereby the compensation for redemption of tithe 
rentcharge is arrived at under the Tithe Act, 1918, including 
the provisions of that Act for redemption by annuity and of 
the effect of rates and land tax paid by the titheowner in 
respect of tithe rentcharge in the amount of the compensation 
to be paid on redemptions, whilst figures of the approximate 
numl^er of years’ purchase of the tithe rentcharge to which 
such compensation has amounted are given for typical average 
cases during the period under review. 

The reasons for the desirability of securing legal altered 
apportionments through the Ministry in cases where areas 
charged with one tithe rentcharge have become divided in 
ownership are indicated, and the. effect of informal apportion- 
ments of such rentcharge, as to which there is much popiilar 
iniseonceplion, is explained. 

Further sections of the Report of interest are that containing 
particulars of enfranchisements effected under the Copyhold 
Act, 1894, as to which there are indications that the number 
of applications for enfranchisement will probably increase 
before the provisions of the Law of Property Act, 1922, relat- 
ing to this subject come into operation, and that dealing with 
the progress of the Regulation of Commons in the country 
during 1923, in which connection it is observed that a few very 
small areas of common land were enclosed for certain public 
purposes. ^ 
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The Swiss Fruit Crop. — Xot only in this country is tho fruit crop 
this year above the average, hut the luo.'t recent report of the Swiss crop shows 
that, aooortliiig to provisional estimates, there will be an excess of about 16,700 
wagons of cider fruit, wagons of dessert apples, 10,200 metric tons of 
]diniis ami 1,400 im tric tons of walnuts for exportation. New export markets 
will have tu be found for this surplus fruit. 

« « « 

Foot-and-Mouth Disease.—Tt is unfortunately necessary to record 
an increase in the mini her of outbreaks of foot-and-mouth disease since tho 
tliily issue of the JournaL In tho week ended 29th June, 18 outbreaks 
occurred (1 each in Berks, Chester. Northants, 3 in Surrey, 4 in Oxford and 
8 in Notts); in the week ended tUh July, 20 outbreaks (1 each in Bucks, Surrey, 
and Warwick, 2 eacli in Berks and Herts — the latter a new centre, 3 in 
Northants, 4 in Notts and O in Oxford); and in the week ended 13th July, 11 
outbreaks (I each in Berks, Isle of Ely— a new centre, and Northants, 3 in 
Oxford and o in Notts). In the week ended 20th July, 22 outbreaks occurred 
(9 ill Dorset, 1 oacb in Kent and Worcester, G in Oxford and 5 in Notts. Tbo 
outbreaks in Dorset, Kent and Worcester involved new districts). 

The total number of outbreaks from 27th August. 1928, to 20th July, 1924, 
is 3,198 involving 42 counties in England. 2 in Wales and 12 in Scotland. 
The numbers of animals slaughtered amount to 106,707 cattle, 43,475 sheep, 
49,001 pigs am! 129 goats, the gross com}.tcnHation being .£8.401,000 and the 
estimated salvage £509,751). 

HI » ♦ « « « 

Rabies. —A case of rabies was con finned on the 18th fliiiie, in an im- 
ported dog brought from India. Tiie dog was landed on the 27th December, 
1923, but died of rallies on the 13th June, nearly six months after its arrival 
in this country. Allowing for the period of tho voyage the incubation period 
in this case must have exceeded six months. A notice detaining the companion 
dog imported with the rabid aiiimai for a further period of one month, in 
quarantine, has been issued under the Rabies Onlerof 1919. This is the third 
case of rabies in imported dogs whilst undergoing quarantine during the 
current year. 

♦ Ik * 

Exhibition at Heysel-Laeken (Brussels).'-A National ami Inter- 
national Exhibition of Noveltior. bearing on urban and rural honseludd work 
will be held at Hoy .*^(4 -Lack en (Belgium) from 15th July to 15t]i August, 1925. 
This exhibition. orgMiiisf*d with the co]Ial»oration of (bivenimeut Department 
local governments, agricultmal issoeiations and other Belgiun organisations, 
has as its object to bring liefore Imiisewivus means of facilitating their work 
or increasing its efKcacy, particularly through new or improved appliances. 
Exhibits arc invited from inventors and manufacturers abroad, who are asked 
to enter as soon as possible, before 1st April, 1925. Entries should be 
addressed to the Secretariat <ientTal, 40, Rue des joyenses Entrees, Louvain, 

The Classes for exhibits are very comprehensive, including, for example, 
milking by machinery, garden tMiinpinent, kitchen and limisehold apparatus, 
cleaning material, furniture, sanitation, etc. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

Agricultural Progress. — (The Juiiruul of the Agricultural Educa- 
tion Association, London: Ernest Beiin & Co., Ltd. Price 6s. net.) 
There has recently been published the first number of a new journal 
with the arresting title of AgricultuTol l*rogress* This publication is 
the official organ of the Agricultural Education Association — a body 
which, although founded in 1894, has not hitherto attracted public 
notice. The Association includes the great body of the workers engaged 
in agricultural education and research in England, Scotland and 
Ireland — Professors, Lecturers, and County Organisers — and, in a 
sense, may be regarded as the scientific brains of the agricultural 
industry. 

It is interesting to learn that the Association was invited to give 
evidence before the Tribunal of Economists appointed by Mr. Bonar 
Law’s Government. In the publication under notice, we find a 
memorandum embodying the main heads of the evidence given on 
behalf of tlie Association. It may be inteiesting to record the names 
of three witnesses actually selected to give evidence. They were Mr. 
James Mackintosh, of the National Dairy Research Institute, Reading, 
who dealt with possible economic advances in regard to milk produc- 
tion; Professor W. Somerville, who testified regarding grass improve- 
ment, a subject upon which he is an acknowledged authority; and 
Mr. James Brown, who was deputed to advocate the intensified system 
of forage farming, of which he is a well-known exponent. The 
extended title of the Memorandum above referred io is “ The contri- 
bution of Agricultural Education towards the alleviation of bhe 
present Agricultural Crisis.” 

It is unnecessary to mention in any detail the specific remedial 
measures suggested in the Memorandum. Most of them have already 
been noticed and discussed at one time or another in the technical 
press. Growers of potato seed, however, should notice that the 
Memorandum envisages the possibility of producing seed in England 
equal to Scotch seed ; for it is suggested that the existing superiority of 
the latter is mainly due to its being free from infection by virus 
diseases, such as leaf curl, mosaic, etc. It is also recommended that 
the growing of silage crops should be largely extended. A vigorous 
attack is made on the use of compound fertilisers and feeding stuffs, 
sold tinder proprietary names. The Fertilisers and Feeding Stuffs Act 
offei’s, it is said, insufficient protection, and it is suggested that legis- 
lation on the Canadian model should be adopted. In Canada every 
proprietary fertilisei- must be I’egistered with the Minister of Agri- 
culture, together with a statement of the description of each material 
from which the fertiliser is made. The statement of the analysis only, 
unintelligible as it is to the average farmer, gives no protection so far 
as price is concerned. 

When all is said, however, it must be admitted that the sovereign 
specific for present ills is largely a spiritual one, the fostering of a 
belief that human endeavour alone can, and will, provide a remedy. 
Hard work, both physical and mental, has not hitherto failed to ** win 
through”; and hard mental work is not possible apart from a* 
familiarity with the benefits that education and study alone can 
provide. . . . . 
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Ag-ricnltiiral ” progress is not a matter of the adoption of this 
or that nostnim ; it will not be achieved until the industry is inspired 
as a whole by that spirit of confident adventure which animated the 
pioneers in Essex of whom the writer of the Memorandum spealcs. 
This is not a counsel of despair: rather a message of hope for the 
future, and a seal of the past. 

Modern Farm Machinery.— (D. N. McHardy, N.D.A., A.I.E.E., 
witii preface by M . J . R . Duiistan, N .D . A , , 0 .B .E . London : Methuen & Co 
Ltd. Price Ts. Gd.) This work should prove useful both to farmers and 
students of agricultural engineering. Two opening chapters are devoted to 
the mechanical principles eiuploj^ed in farm machinery and to the materials 
and methods used in its construction. The iiuthor then deals at length with 
machinery and implements used on the farm and the main principles under- 
lying their use. Su!>.soiIing and rotary tillage have not been overlooked. A 
very useful chapter deals witli the farnx workslmp, wdiich is far too often 
neglected. The bo»;k is well illustrated and contains useful data i-egarding 
tlie utility and cost of operation of various machines taken from the reports 
of the Tractor Trials orguniued by the Society of Motor Manufacturers and 
Traders and investigations carried out by the Ministry during the last three 
years. An appendix contains various data of special value to the farmer who 
uses power. 

The Agrioultural Crisis, 1920-1923.— (R. B. Enfield. London : 
Longmans, Green & Co. Price 10s. Gd. net.) In this book Mr. Enfield has 
endeavoured to act the part of the unbiassed onlooker, and from the tangle of 
prejudice, misunderstanding and half -informed criticism that has passed for 
an explanation of agricultural evoiits in this country in the last few years, has 
picked out the thread of truth, explaining the dilliculties with which the 
British fanner has been faced. In clear language he deals with the broad 
aspects of the crisis, ignores details, ■which, however interesting, are not 
illuminating, and shows how monetary policy was at the back of the 
agricultural upheaval %vhich took place between 1920 and 1923, not only in 
this country, hut also in the United States. 

The author takes for the basis of his argument the accepted fact that the 
depression in agriculture in this country has been caused by a violent over- 
throw of the normally existing balance between the prices of agrieultural 
products and the cost of their production. Taking a series of years beginning 
with the period immediately before the War, he shows that the unbroken 
rise in the prices of agricultural produce up to 1919-20, and the fall which 
then set in, was not a phenomenon peculiar to this country, but was to be 
observed throughout Europe and America : that the upward and downward 
movement in the prices of cmnmudities was not confined to agricultural 
products, but aifected practically all articles of commerce : and that the fall 
in prices occurred almost at the same time in all parts of the world. With 
these facts to support him, he is able to demonstrate that the misfoi tunes of 
the British fanner were not due to the peculiarities of his particular market, 
nor to the effects of special legislation, hut were the result of a cause that 
produced troubles erpially in Great Britain and in California, in Poland and in 
Italy. This cause was the remarkable change during the period in question 
in the value or purchasing power of money : a change which was confined by 
no territorial limits, and which affected all commodities in the same way. 
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Inflation during the first part of the period improved prices, and produced a 
general feeling of prosperity : deflation at the end of the period brought 
prices down with a run, and was accompanied by severe depression in all 
markets. Mr. Enfield has nmch of interest to say with regard to the vexed 
question as to the extent to which the Governments of the more important 
countries concerned could, by a better monetary policy, have averted nnicli of 
the trouble which the haste to return to the pre-war gold basis of currency 
occasioned, and this section of his book will be read with particular interest 
by those agriculturists who arc interested in economics and financial questions. 
This part of the subject is dealt with in a particularly lucid manner, and 
technicalities which might obscure the argument in the eyes of some readers 
are successfully avoided. 

After dealing with the cause of the orisis, and the effect of the crisis, the 
author goes on to indicate the lessons that can he learned from the experience 
that the critical years of 19:i0-23 have given to the farmers and the 
economists. He points out that it is the uncertainty as to the prices that will 
be realised by the farmer for his produce that cripples agricultural enterprise, 
and that no blessing would bo greater from the farmers’ point of view than 
the stabilisation of prices. 

Ordei'ly marketing, in Mr. Enfield’s opinion, will do much to prevent 
extreme variations in prices, and he suggests that farmers and those interested 
in the framing of agricultural policy should concentrate their attention on the 
means by which orderly marketing can be achieved. 

The book contains a number of well-drawn and interesting diagrams, and 
a special feature of it is the way in which American experience has been 
drawn upoii to illustrate the arguments put forward. 


^ * m * 


REPLIES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Effect of Ultra-Violet (Rays on Plants.— Gr.K. asks 
what is the effect of the ultra-violet rays on the growth of plants, and 
on mildew and pests. This question was submitted to Dr. Bewley, 
Director of the Experimental and Research Station, Cheshunt, and 
his reply is as follows: — 

Beply : (1) Past investigators have studied the effect of. ultra-violet 
rays on the i)rocesses of growth and assimilation in plants, but their 
results have not reached the stage of practical application. 

It has been shown that these rays retard growth and inhibit 
elongation in such plants as the begonia, lobelia, and potato. Also 
these rays appear to assist assimilation, and certain bacteria are 
destroyed by rays between wave lengths 2,960 and 2,100 A°.V. 

So far as I am aware experiments on a practical scale have not 
sho^vn conclusively that the growth of plants is • improved, or that 
they are made more resistant to disease by means of ultra-violet rays. 

(2) In order to test the effect of replacing ordinary glass by pure 
silica plates, it would be necessary to erect two small glasshouses, one 
glazed with ordinary glass, and one with fused silica. Any effect on 
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the crop would be seen immediately. I do not think that this has 
ever been done. 

(3) The most suitable kind of glass for glasshouse construction is 
lil 02 . Belgian blown, in sheets 20 in. by 18 in. Fourth grade quality 
is used and is supplied in cases, each containing 80 sheets. The 
chemical composition, thickness and colour affect the quantity and 
quality of light transiiiitted, but you will find the glass recommended 
the most suitable for glasshouse work. (Information on this subject 
is given in a recent book by Dr. Bewley, entitled, “ Diseases of Glass- 
house Plants/' published by Benn Bros., Ltd., S, Bouverie Street, 
London, E.C.) 

It is our intention to investigate the physical and physiological 
side of glasshouse construction at the first possible opportunity. 

Sub-soiling with Explosives.-! .il. asks for iniVirmation as to 
the breaking up with explosives of a “ pan ” formed under water- 
logged land. 

Beply: Some trials carried out in tbe Cotswold Hills in 1912 are 
reported on page 79 of the iicicntific Bulletin of the lioyal Agricultural 
College^ Gircncesicrj Nos. 4 and o, 1912-13. The results were not very 
satisfactory, this being ascribed to the fact that the explosives brought 
the sub-soil to the surface. This seems inoie likely to occur when 
the soil is wet. Methods of ot»eration are described in the Agricul- 
tural Gazette of New South Wales for May, 1913 (VoL XXIV, p. 375), 
but in a later number of the same j)ublication, December, 1918 (Vol. 
XXIX, p. 878), the State Department of Agriculture records its 
opinion that the cost is prohibitive and that sub-soiling by explo- 
sives is not an operation which can be lecoininended in a general way.” 
A BiQletin — No. 209 (1915) — of the Kansas Agricultural Experiment 
Station is unfavourable to the use of dynamite on heavy clays but 
admits its efficacy in the case of true “ hard-pan.” Speaking gener- 
ally, the Ministry would not recommend the use of explosives, under 
ordinary conditions, in pi-eference to the usual methods of sub-soil 
ploughing. 

Further information as to the use of explosives might be sought 
from Messrs. Nobel, Buckingham Gate, S.W.l, who issue a pamphlet 
on the agricultural uses of explosives. 

Shoddy and Silk Waste.- II. L. asks for particulars uf experi- 
ments with shoddy wastes, wool and silk wastes, and seed cake as 
manure. 

Beply: Besults of trials in the use of shoddy are given in this 
Journal for’ March, 1915, page 1987, and in Soils and Manures,” 
by Sir John Bussell, page 199 of the latest edition. 

Silk waste is stated, on page 917 of this Journal for January, 1924, 
to be fairly rich in nitrogen (8-10 per cent.) but to be rather slow^ in 
action. This slatenient occurs in a levie^v of Druttini's ” Uses of 
Waste Materials ” and is I'epeatod from that book. Probably, how- 
ever, it should act rather better than shoddy ; it is richer in nitrogen, 
and as a rule the richer substances are in nitrogen the better and 
quicker they act. 

The Ministry is not aware of any English experiments with seed 
cake. An article on the subject by Dr. M. Hindi, Professor of 
Chemistry, Grey University College, Bloemfontein, appeared on page 
628 of the South African Journal of Industries fox December, 1923. 
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ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY. 

Poultry and Bees, 

Lewetf S. H . — British Poultry and Poultry Keeping : Handbook Pro- 
duced for the Committee of the British Section of the World’s Poulti'y 
Congress, Barcelona and Madrid, 1924. (112 pp. -f 14 coloured plates.) 
London : “ The Peathered World,” 1924, 2s. [63.65 (42), J 
Sturges, ,4. Jlf.— Practical Bee Keeping. (328 pp.) London • Cassell & 
Co., 1924, 10s. 6d. net. [63.81.] 

Engineering. 

Hardy, D, 2^.— Modern Farm Machinery. (236 -f xviii pp.) London ; 

Methuen, 1924, Ts. 6d. net. [63.17.] 

Bofeb, B. B., and Behrends^ F, G . — Farm Engineering. Vol. 1. Farm 
Mechanics. (470 pp.) New York: John W^iley; London: Chapman 
& Hall, 1924, 12a. 6d. (62.) 


Economics. 

Ev field, B. R . — The Agricultural Crisis, 1920-23. (222 pp.) London : 
Longmans, Green & Co,, 1924, 10s. 6d. net. [338.1.] 

White, «7, B. — Land- Value Policy. (225 pp.) London: United Com- 
mittee for the Taxation of Land Values, 1924, 2s. net. [336.22.] 

Evans, J. L. — The Agrarian Bevolution in Roumania. (214 pp.) Cam- 
bridge : University Press, 1924, 12s. 6d. [333.6(4); 63(4).] 

Horticulture and Fruit Growing. 

Rhode Island Agricultural Experiment Station. — Bulletin 196 On the 
Amount of Stable Manure Necessary for Vegetable Growing. (16 pp.) 
Kingston, 1923. [63.611.] 

Vermont Agricultural Experiment Station. — Bulletin 232 : — Sterility of 
Strawberries : Strawberry Breeding. (61 pp.) Burlington, 1923. 
Burlington, 1923. [63.41(o).] 

California Agricultural Experiment Station. — Bulletin 373' : — Pear 

Pollination. (36 pp.) Berkeley, 1923. [63.41(08).] 

Plant Diseases. 

U.B. Department of Agriculture. — Department Bulletin 1210 : — Summary 
of Literature on Bunt or Stinking Smnt of Wheat. (43 pp.) Wash- 
ington, 1924. [63.24.] 

California Agricultural Experiment Station.— BvBetm 370 : — Factors 
Influencing " the Internal Browning of the Yellow Newtown Apple. 
^40 pp.) Berkeley, 1923. ([63.21.] 

Leeds Unirersity and the Yorkshire Council for Agricultural Education . — 
Report No. 134 : — Crown Rot of Rhubarb (Bacterium Rhaponticum), 
(28 pp.) Leeds, 1924, 6d, [63.23.] 

Live Stock. 

Southdown Sheep Society. — The Southdown Sheep. (96 pp. + 15 plate.s.) 
Chichester, 1924, 38. fid. net. [63,631.] 

Texas Agricultural Experiment iVfat/on.-— l^ulletin 311 The Influence 
of Individuality, Age, and Season upon Ihe Weights of Fleeces Pro- 
duced by Range Sheep. (46 pp.) Brazos County, 1923. [63.631.] 

National Council of Pig Breeders and Pig Feeders. —Bulletin 2 : — The 
Effect of Feeding Fish Meal to Pigs in the Production of Bacon. 
(8 pp.) London, 1924. [68.64 : 043.1 

Didrying. 

Infemattonal Institute of Agriculture.— Jje 0ontr61e des Vaches Laiti^res 
dans Divers Pays. (134 pp.) Borne, 1924, Fr. 16. [63.711(b),] 

International Institute of Agriculture.— J jq Lait et ses D4riv4s : Reu- 
seignements Statistiques sur leur Production et leur Mouvement 
Commercial. (146 pp.) Rome, 1924, Fr. 15. [63.7(00).] 
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SELECTED CONTENTS OF 
PERIODICALS- 

Field Crops: 

Crops for Ensilage, A. \\\ Oldersliaw. (Jour. Koy. Agr. Soc., England, 
vol. 84 (1923;, pp. 39-49.) [63,19832.] 

■ Experiments ^t^ith Cereals in Norfolk, C. Heigham. (Jour. Eoy. Agr. Soc., 
England, vol. 84 (1923), pp, 166-173.) [63.3,] 

The Laying Down of Land to Grass, W. Somerville, (Jour. Boy. Agr. 
Soc., England, vol. 84 (1923), pp. 11-28.) [63,33(a).J 

Plant Diseases and Pests. 

Potato Leaf Boll and Degeneration in Yield, T. Whitehead, (Ann. App. 

Biol., voL xi, No. 1, April, 1924, pp. 54-72.) [63*.23.] 

Further Observations on Prevalence and Habits of Oscinella frit, Linn., 
N, Ciinltfje, (Ann. App. Biol., vol. xi, No. 1, April, 1924, pp. 64-72.) 


Live Stock. 

Stock Farming on Arable Land, W, R, Peel, (Jour. Boy. ‘Agr. Soc., 
England, vol. 84 (1923), pp, 11-28.) [63,6 j 03.70.] 

Beef Production, T, B, Wood, (Jour. Boy. Agr. Soc., England, vol. 81 
(1923), pp. 60-72.) [63.62 : 043.] 

Light Horse Breeding, 0. Richardson, (Jour. Boy. Agr. Soc., England, 
vol. 84 (1923), pp, 60-72.) [63,61.] 

The Merits of Home Produced Foods for Pig Feeding, C, Growth er, 
(Jour. Boy. Agr. Soc., England, vol, 84 (1923), pp. 174-193.) 
[63.64 : 043.] 

The Value of Green Food for Fattening Pigs, E. J. Sheehy, (Jour. 
Dept. Agr. and Tech, Iiistr., Ireland, vol. xxiv, No. 1, May, 1924, 
pp. 28-41.) 

Daivying. 

The Protein Heqnirement of Milk Piodiiction, J. A, Fries, W, W, 
Braman, and ill. Kriss. (Jour. Dairy Sci., vol. vii, No. 1, Jan., 1924, 
pp. 11-23.) [68.711.] 

Practical and Economical Suggestions ti> Balance Supply and Demand 
for Liquid Milk, J, C, Keevit, (Jour. Brit. Dairy )<^armers* Ass., vol. 
xxxvi (1924), pp. 80-89.) [63.71.] 

The Manufacture of Blue- Veined Cheese, L, J, Lord, (Jour. Brit. 
Dairy Fanners* Ass., vol. xxxvi (1924), pp. lX)-98.) [63.736.] 

Cheddar Cheese from Pasteurised Milk, E, R. Ranson, (Milk Indus., 
voL iv. No. 11, May, 1924, pp. 75-79.) [63.736.] 

Buildings. 

Various Types of Silos, .4. W. Oldershaw. (Scottish Jour. Agr., vol. vii, 
No. 2, April, 1924, pp. 142-161 + 8 plates. [694.] 

The Economic Atljustment of Air Space in Cow Shells, W. 0, V, Glossop, 
(Joiir. Boy. Agr. Soc., England, vol. 84 (1923), pp. 73-78.) [63.6 : 69.] 


Economics.. 

How to Adaiit Mot buds f4 Fanning to tlie Changed Conditions of Agri- 
culture, James Wyllie, (Jour. Farmers’ Club, April, 1924, pp. 39*o0.) 
[338.1.] 

Improved Methods in the Sale and Distribution of Farm Produce, S, R, 
Whitley, I'Jiair. Farmers' Club, May, 1924, 61-76.) [381; 334.6.] 

Our English Villages, Lord Ernie, (Quarterly Beview, Jan., 1924, 
pp. 23-42.) [30.] 
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NOTES FOR THE MONTH. 

A 1 ‘REiiianNABV statement of the Acreage under Crops and 
Grass, and Number of Live Stock in England and Wales in 
_ tifl f compiled from the annual agricul- 

returns collected on 4th June, was 
^ ’ issued by the Ministry on 8th August, 

and appears on pp. 598-6 of this issue of the Journal. The state- 
ment shows that, compared with last year, the arable area has 
fallen by 253,000 acres, while that of permanent grass has in- 
creased by 188,000 acres, and there is also an increase of 66,000 
acres in the area of rough grazings. The area under corn is 
about 110,000 acres less than last year, the decrease being 
accounted for by wheat. Oats, mixed com and peas show 
appreciable increases. Potatoes and roots were grown on reduced 
areas, as also were clovers and rotation grasses, but most of 
the minor crops were more lai-gely grown than in 1923. 

The number of horses on agricultural holdings has fallen by 

49.000, but all other classes of live stock have increased. The 
number of cows and heifers is 48,000 more than last year’s 
record figure and the number of calves is 78,000 more. Sheep 
number about 1,000,000 more than in 1928, and the increase 
in the number of pigs is remarkable, bringing the total to 

8.227.000, or 448,000 above the largest number returned in 
any previous year. 


The principal provisions of the Agricultural Wages (Eegula- 
tion) Act, 1924, which received the Eoyal Assent on 
7th August, are explained in the following 
notes. 

The purpose of the Act is to “ provide 
for the Eegulation of Wages of Workers 
and this is to be carried into effect 
by means of the establishment of local Agricultural Wages 
Committees and a central Agricultural Wages Board. These 

(56724) P.6./E.4. 8,600. 0/24. M. & S. 
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bodies will supersede the Conciliation Committees established 
under the Corn Production Acts ('Eepealj Act, 1921. The 
operation of the Act is confined to England and Wales. 

Agricultural Wages Committees,— In the first instance a 
Wages Committee is to be established by the Minister of Agri- 
culture and Fisheries for each administrative county (other 
than London) in England and Wales, except in 15 cases where 
two counties are to be combined to form one Wages Committee 
area. Thus, 47 committees are to be established forthwith, but 
the number may be increased or reduced at the request of 
the committee or committees concerned. Each committee 
is to consist of representatives of employers and workers in 
agriculture in equal proportions, of two impartial members 
appointed by the Minister, and of a chairman appointed by 
the committee. The method of appointment of the representa- 
tive members is to be laid down by the Minister in Eegulations 
to be made under the Act, and he may also appoint the 
chairman if the committee fails to do so within a given period. 

Agricultural Wages Board. — ^The IMinister is also required 
to establish an Agricultural Wages Board for England and 
Wales. This body is to consist of representatives of employers 
and workers in agriculture in equal proportions, and of a 
number of impartial members appointed by the Minister. 
The latter are not to exceed in number one-quarter of the total 
membership of the Board, and one of their number is to be 
appointed by the Minister as chairman of the Board. As in 
the case of the Agricultural Wages Committees the Minister 
is to decide the method of appointment of the members. 

In the case 1)oth of the Committees and of the Board pro- 
vision is made for the reimbursement, on a scale to be approved 
by the Treasury, of expenses incurred by members in attend- 
ing meetings of those bodies. 

Minimum Bates of Wages. — The principal puipose for which 
the Wages Committees and the Wages Board are established 
is to fix minimum rates of wages for all classes of workers 
employed in agriculture. Such rates when fixed will have the 
force of law. The Act requires that in fixing rates the Com- 
mittees shall, so far as practicable, secure for able-bodied men 
wages which are * ‘ adequate to promote efiSciency and to enable 
a man in an ordinary case to maintain himself and his family in 
accordance with such standard of comfort as may be reasonable 
in relation to the nature of his occupation.” It is further pro- 
vided that the rates may, at the discretion of the body fixing 
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them, be such as to apply to all agricultural workers, or to a 
special class of workers or to a special district, and that regard 
may be had to the varying conditions of the employment of 
the worker, e.g., as to whether employment is by the day, 
week, month, etc., or according to the number of working 
hours. 'The committees are also empowered, if they think it 
desirable, to fix differential rates of wages for overtime employ- 
ment. In fixing minimum rates of wages the committees are 
required, as far as is reasonably practicable, to secure a weekly 
half-holiday for workers. 

The power and duty of fixing minimum rates of wages rest 
primarily with the Agricultural Wages Committees, which 
have also the power of cancelling or varying any rates pre- 
viously fixed. At least fourteen days’ notice must be given of 
any rates which they propose to fis, and any objections to the 
proposal lodged within that period must be considered before 
a final decision is arrived at. When this procedure is com- 
pleted the committee must forward its decision to the Wages 
Board, which is charged with the duty of making an Order 
embodying that decision, and specifying a date, subsequent to 
the date of the Oi'der, from which the rates become operative. 

The Wages Board itself may only fix, cancel or vary 
minimum rates in the following circumstances : — 

11) When a wages committee has failed to fix a rate within 
two months of its establishment; 

(2) WTien a wages committee fails to fix a rate in substitu- 
tion for one which has lapsed or has been cancelled; 

''Sit At the request of the representative members of a wages 
committee. 

The Minister has no power to fix, cancel or vary any 
minimum rates or to require a wages committee or the '^''ages 
Board to do so, but he may direct a wages committee to 
reconsider any rate which they have fixed. 

Other Duties of Agricultural Wages Committees. — Pieoe- 
rutea. addition to fixing minimum rates of wages for time 
work, the committee may, if they consider it desirable, fix 
inimmum rates of wages for piece work. If, however, they 
do not fix such piece rates, it is open to any agricultural 
worker who is employed on piece work to complain to his 
committee that the rate at which he is being paid is insufficient 
to provide, in the case of an ordinary workman, a wage 
equivalent to that which he would earn at the mi-nimmin time 
rate fixed by that committee. On receipt of such a complaint 
and after giving the employer an opportunity to state his oase[ 
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the committee may direct the latter to pay to the worker such 
sum as they consider is due to the worker by way of arrears 
of wages. Any sum so ordered may be recovered by the 
worker as a civil debt. 

Permits of Exemption . — ^The committees also have power, in 
the case of any worker who is incapable by reason of 
“ physical injury or mental deficiency, or any infirmity due to 
age or to any other cause of earning the minimum raie 
applicable to his case, to grant him a permit exempting him 
from the minimum wage provisions of the Act. A committee 
may, if it so wishes, specify in the permit a rate of wages 
which is less than the general minimum rate, and any rate su 
specified becomes the minimum rate in respect of that worker, 
and failure to pay such rate renders an employer liable Xo 
proceeclino.q as in the case of the ordinary minimum rate. 

AUoicances in Kind . — Agricultural Wages Committees must, 
if so required by the Minister by means of Regulations, define 
the benefits or advantages which may be -eckoned as part pay- 
ment of wages in lieu of payment in cash, and the values at 
which they may be reckoned for that piiipose. Should a dis- 
pute arise with regard to such payments in- kind a wages 
committee may give a decision, which is landing on the parties 
concerned. 

Enforcement of Minimum Bates. — An employer wlio fails to 
pay to any agricultural worker in his employment wages at the 
minimum rate applicable to him renders himself liable not 
only to action in the civil courts for the recovery of the deficit 
but also to proceedings of a quasi-criminal nature. In the 
latter ca.se he is liable, in addition to the payment of airears 
of wages, to be fined up to £20 (twenty pounds) for each offence 
and in addition up to £1 (one pound) for each day on which 
the offence continues after conviction. Where such proceed- 
ings ai'e taken the onus of proof rests with the employer, who 
must satisfy the court that payment has been made at not 
less than the minimum rate. Employers' agents as well as 
employers per.sonally are liable to prosecution for infringe- 
ments of the Act. 

Effect of Minimum Bates on Existing Agreements. — Any 

agi-eement for the payment of wages at less than the minimum 
rate applicable under the Act, or for refraining to exercise 
any right of enforcing payment at such rates, is null and void. 
On the other hand the Act does not prejudice the operation of 
any agreement or custom for the payment of wages at a rate 
higher than the minimum rate fixed under the Act. 
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Appointment and Powers ol Officers. — The Minister is 
empowered to appoint a secretary for the Agricultural Wages 
Board and a secretary for each Agricultural Wages Committee 
as well as officers for the puipose of investigating complaints 
and securing the proper observance of the Act. 

Such officers are empowered to require the production of 
wage sheets and other reeoi’ds of wages, to enter premises for 
the purpose of making investigations under the Act and to 
require any worker, employer or agent to give information with 
regard to the worker’s employment or wages. It is an offence 
under the Act to hinder an officer in the exercise of his powers, 
to refuse to produce documents or give information for which 
ho is entitled to ask. or to produce false documents or give false 
information. The duties of officers also include the taking of 
proceedings in the courts against employers who fail to pay 
the minimum rates. 

Definition. — For the purpose of the Act the expression 
“ agriculture ” is defined as including ‘‘ dairy-farming and 
the use of land as grazing, meadow, or pasture land or orchard 
or osier laud or wnodland or for market gardens or nursery 
grounds.” 

Regulations. — As required by the Act the Minister, on 
12th August, gave notice of the Regulations which he proposes 
to make with regard to the constitution, procedure and powers 
of the Agricultural Wages Committees and the Agricultural 
Wages Board. These draft Regulations provide that the repre- 
sentative members of the Committees and the Board aball be 
nominated, in the case of employers by the National Farmers’ 
Union, and in the case of workers by the National Union of 
Agricultural Workers and the Workers’ Union. A period of 
forty days must elapse before the Regulations can be made 
and action taken under them, and during that period any 
representations with regard to them may be made to the Minister 
in writing by any public body interested. Copies of the draft 
Regulations may be obtained on application to the Ministry. 

* ♦ • * « , 

The Council of the National Institute of Agricultural Botany 
have offered for sale this autumn approximately 2,500 quarters 

The New Wheat wheat, Yeoman II, bred by 

Yeoman n. ' ^’rofessor R. H, Biffen, F.R.S., of the 
Cambridge University Plant Breeding Insti- 
tute. The seed will be sold to farmers only through the trade, 
and tenders were invited from members of the Agricultural Seed 
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Trade Assoeiation, the National Association of Corn and Agricul- 
tural Merdiants, the National Assoeiation of British and Irish 
Millers, and other established dealers in seed corn. On 
p. 419 of this Journal last month it was stated that among 
the new wheats available this season is Yeoman 11, which was 
described as “ similar to Yeoman in general characters and 
milling properties, but promising a higher yield.” It is regi'etted 
that this scarcely represents the trae facts, which are that the 
yields of the two wheats are approximately equal, but Yeoman II 
is superior to the old Yeoman wheat for milling purposes. It 
is very desirable that farmers should know hovi they are to 
identify genuine Yeoman II, and this is explained below. 

Yeoman II is being introduced to take the place of the older 
Yeoman wheat. There are two substantial reasons for adding 
yet another sort to the list of wheats now grown in this countiy. 
One of these is that pure stocks of the older Yeoman, owing to 
admixture with other wheats, are getting difficult to obtain ; and 
the second that Yeoman II is a better wheat. 

The two Yeoman tj’pes are products of the same cross, namely, 
Browiek x Bed Fife. As seen growing in the field both show 
the same characteristic ” dead level ” appearance, owing to the 
fact that all of the ears reach to much the same height, both 
have the same sturdy strap's which has proved so important a 
feature in carrying the large crops of grain which the older 
Yeoman has produced under intensive cultivation, and the cleanly 
foliage and stems show that the yield is not likely to be seriously 
diminished by the attacks of the common yellow rust. But 
useful as such appearances are as a general guide, they do not 
prove that Yeoman II should replace the older Yeoman. Where 
good sorts are being compared only a thorou^ series of trials 
cun show whether one is better, on the whole, than another. 
The results of such a series are now available. 

The yielding capacity of Yeoman 11 was tested out first of 
all by the Plant Breeding Institute on both gr-avel and clay 
soils on its farm at Cambridge. It was then tested at ten centres 
in different parts of the eountiy by the National Institute of Agii- 
cultural Botany. These trials, which have been some of the most 
searching and accurate yield-tests yet made, show that the 
xuelding capacity of Yeoman 11 is fully equal to that of the older 
Yeoman wheat. The grower of the new form can therefore rely 
on obtaining crops as satisfactory as those produced by the older 
one. But though the certainty with 'which heavy crops could be 
grown from the older Yeoman T^heat was probably the chief 
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factor which led to its being so widely grown in a short period 
of time, the realization that there was alwaj’'S a demand for it 
amongst millers, even when other sorts were difficult to market, 
undoubtedly helped its spread. 

The quality of the grain of the new Yeoman 11 has therefore 
been tested thoroughly. After chemical and physical tests in 
the laboratories at Cambridge had indicated that the quality 
was substantially better than that of the older Yeoman wheat 
large quantities of grain were grown on for comprehensive milling 
and baking trials. These were made by a special committee 
appointed by the National Association of British and Irish 
Millers. The greater part of the wheat they tested was from the 
crops grown at the ten centres aheady referred to in connection 
with the yield trials. It was produced therefore over as wide a 
range of soil and climatic conditions as would be met with in the 
wheat growing portions of this country. In the report made by 
this Committee is the following statement : “ The bread by long 
or short baking processes is extraordinarily good of the so-called 
' home-made ’ or ‘ farm-house ’ type. Its good flavour is 
remarkable, its bloom excellent, its crust first-rate ■ of a rich 
brown colour. On these lines it surpasses an 3 rthing we have 
tested for many years, and is incomparably superior to any- 
thing obtainable from average ordinaij English wheat.” 

This opmion is based on the crops grown under the unfavour- 
able climatic conditions of the year 1923. The analyses made 
that year by the Plant Breeding Institute indicate that some 
factor, possibly the lack of sunshine during the period when 
the grain was filling, had adversely affected the quality 
of wheat not only in the case of the new Yeoman II, but of all 
of the wheats under examination. It is therefore not unreason- 
able to expect that under more favom'able conditions even better 
results will be secui'ed. That this will happen seems ahnost 
certain, for in a series of tests made on the 1921 crop. Dr. 
Humphries obtained dough from the flour of Yeoman II of great 
elasticity and tenacity, and loaves approximating closely to 
those made from “ No. 1 Northern ” Manitoba wheat. 

Prom the different points of view of growers, millers and con- 
sumers, Yeoman II should take the place of the older form. 

The chief characteristics of the new wheat are : A clean healthy 
straw of medium height and good standing capacity ; beardless 
w'hite-ehaffed ears of medium size when grown under average field 
conditions, squarely built but slightly less compact th an those 
of Square Head’s Master; grain long, red. and as a rule trans- 
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lucent; flour lively and granular, the behaviour of the grain 
in milling resembling that of the parent Eed Fife. 

Yeoman 11, like the original Yeoman, is particularly suitable 
for growing on medium and heavy soils which are in good heart, 
and is specially recommended for the Eastern, Midland, and 
Southern Counties of England, It responds to good treatment 
and gives the best results when sown early. The Council of 
the Institute believe that farmers who intend to grow wheat 
under such conditions cannot do better than sow Yeoman n. 

The attention of farmers is particularly drawn to the fact 
that genuine seed of Yeoman II can only be obtained in sacks 
closed with the seal of the National Institute of Agrienlhiral 
Botany, thus : — 



The price to farmers will be £6 6s. per 41- ewt. (?.c., per 
cpiarter of .50-4 lb., or 8 bushels of 63 lb.). 


THorsAsus of bushels of whesit are lost annually in England 
through neglect to pickle seed wheat as a protection against 
Prevention of farmers know this, though 

Bunt in Wheat ineasnres to prevent 

loss. Infection of a crop is almost certain 
if seed contaminated with the spores is sown. W^ieu a crop is 
tlna.shed many of the hunted grains burst, and the healthy 
grains become coated with the minute black spores. Winnow- 
ing may remove unhiir.st bunted grains and broken fragments 
of them, l>ut it cannot free the gi-ain from adhering spores. 
Grain may also become contaminated by spores from thrashing 
machines used previously to thrash an infected crop; while 
dirty sacks have been known to contaminate seed corn placed 
in them. 

When the seed is sown both the grain and the bunt spores 
germinate, and the fungus invades the seedling wheat plant 
before it appears above ground, growing with it and main- 
taining itself near the growing tip of the plant. Later it finds 
its way into the young grains in the ear, eventually producing 
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a softish stinking mass of blank spores covered by the skin 
of the grain. 

The pickling of seed wheat with diluted formalin has been 
found reliable as a preventive. The Ministry recommends the 
use of this, the strength being at the rate of 1 pint of formalin 
to 40 gallons of water. Details of the treatment are given 
in Leaflet No. 92, obtainable from the Ministry, 

» * » * * * 


Broadcasting 

Agricultural 

Information. 


Fbom the beginning of October next the Ministry has 
arranged with the British Broadcasting Company to issue from 
their headquarters in fjondon a regular 
fortnightly bulletin containing information 
designed mainly to assist and interest agri- 
culturists and others concerned in the land 
and its cultivation. About 15 minutes will be taken up by each 
fortnightly message, which will deal briefly with the main 
tendencies of the chief markets, will offer obsen’ations on such 
matters us the methods employed in current agidcultural prac- 
tice and will include a short talk on some special seasonal topic. 
This talk will be prepared with a view to its being of interest 
not only to the agriculturist, but to others of the larger public 
who live in the towns. 


The past few weeks have witnessed two important events 
concerning agricultiu-al co-operation in this country. One is 
Agricultural conference on “ Agricultural Co-opera- 

Co-operation. ™ Empire ” at the British Empire 

Exhibition, under the auspices of the Horace 
Plunkett Foundation, and the other the Annual Meeting of the 
Agricultural Organi.sation Society, at which a Resolution was 
passed instructing the Governors to wind up the general work 
of the Society. The juxtaposition of these events is fortuitous 
and cames no ^ intrinsic significance j yet each may exercise a 
very far-reaching influence on the futime of agricultural 
co-operation in this country. 

The Wembley Conference afforded a valuable and long over- 
due opportimity for the interchange of views and experiences 
regarding the principles and practice of agricultural co-operation 
between those associated with the movement in these islands 
and the representatives from overseas. Of the various forms of 
co-operative endeavour to which the conference devoted its 
attention, the problems associated with the co-operative marketing 
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and the representatives from overseas. Of the various forms of 
regarded as the most important. The addresses delivered hy the 
Dominion representatives on this question were both illuminating 
and impi-essive, and showed the high pitch of economic organisa- 
tion which has been attained amongst farmers in their respec- 
tive countries. The conference at Wembley has indeed, only 
emphasised what has been becoming increasingly clear in the 
last few years, namely, that the relation of producers overseas 
to their markets is undergoing a profound change. The overseas 
producers appear to be firmly convinced that, in the sale of their 
produce, thej’ must, in some manner, have the advantage of 
mass selling vihich is enjoyed by every other industry, and, 
further, that they can only attain that advantage co-operatively. 
It is true that the Dominion representatives spoke of supple- 
menting, rather than of competing with, supplies produced here 
at home, but it is clear that so long as the system of selling 
in this eountiy is essentially competitive, lai'ge-scale operations 
designed to improve the efficiency and effectiveness of the 
machinery for marketing overseas’ supplies in this country may 
have important reactions in the home-market which the British 
farmer will sooner or later have to face. Pertinent examples 
of what organisation has been able to effect will be found in 
the speech made at Wembley by the Hon. Charles A. Dunning, 
which is reprinted slightly reduced at p. 530. 

It is important that the disappearance of the Agri- 
cultural Organisation Society .should not connote a cessa- 
tion of effort in the direction of organising the farmers 
of this country for their own benefit’. Indeed, consistent 
with the march of events, the agricultural co-operative 
movement cannot and will not stand still. There is, however, 
important work to be done, which may well call for the 
intervention of a liody more widely representative, and more 
powerful in its influence than the Agricultural Organisation 
Society could ever hope to be. The advocates of dis- 
solution at the meeting of the Agricultural Organisation 
Society were under no delusion in this respect, and were of 
opinion that a way should be found to carry on the torch which 
the Society had so honourably lighted. 

The Government, as is now well known, recognises the great 
importance of the economic organisation of the agricultural 
industry, especially as regards the marketing of produce, and, 
through the Ministry of Agriculture, is prepared to advance 
money on favourable terms to co-operative enterprises organised 
mainly for that purpose. 
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In addition, the Agricultural Credits Act provides facilities 
which will enable agriculturists who will co-operate for that 
purpose to obtain credit to meet such expenses as the purchase 
of seeds, fertilisers, feeding stuffs, etc. Much is also hoped 
from the careful and intensive survey which the Ministry of 
Agriculture is about to undertake of the whole region of market- 
ing and its associated problems. These axe important aids, 
which should facilitate such constructive work as may , in 

future, be put in hand by farmers themselves. 

* * * ♦ * ♦ 

The Government’s proposals in respect of the sugar beet 
industry, as recently announced by the Chancellor of the 
_ ^ Exchequer, are briefly as follows : — A 

Hom^Grown subsidy will be given from the 

Sugar Indus ry. Exchequer on sugar produced from home- 
grow'u beet, to the amount of 19s. 6d. per cwt. for four years, 
including the present year, then 13s. per cwt. for three years, 
and 6.S. 6d. per cwt. for a further three years. The Excise 
duty, from which the home producer is at present exempt, 
will be reimposed. The net effect of these proposals will be to 
give the home sugar industry a total advantage of 21s. 6d. over 
foreign imi^KU'ted sugars, instead of 11s. 8d., as at present; an 
advantage which can be very little affected by any further reduc- 
tion in the sugar duty. The industry will now know exactly 
what it will receive by way of State assistance over the whole 
period of ten years, and, with the removal of any uncertainty as 
to the future, the factor which has, up to the present, been 
largely responsible for retarding the development of the industry 
will disappear. 

The Government consider that, with this assistance, the 
manufacturers should be able to pay the farmer during the 
first four years of the subsidy period not less than 44s. a ton 
for beet of 16i^ per cent, sugar content delivered to a factory, 
and this condition will be attached to the subsidy. In actual 
fact it should be possible with sugar at its present price for a 
good grower to earn at least 50s. a ton for his beet under the 
contract system which is in force at existing factories, and he 
would benefit by any rise in the price of sugar. With a fixed 
minimum price the farmer will be insured against a serious 
fall in the price of sugar, and the inexperienced grower will be 
able to reckon on a sufficient return during the period in which 
he is learning how to increase his yield and improve the quality 
of his crop. 
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THE PRACTICAL AIMS OF THE DAIRY 

FARMER. 

James AIackditosh, N.D.A., 

National Institute for Research in Dairying, 

University College, Reading. 

The chief practical aim of the dairy farmer must of necessity 
be the same as that of any other business man who invests 
his capital in some form of industry, namely, the obtaining of 
the largest average net profit over a period of years. 

This aim can only be realised by good all-round management, 
and farm management includes many operations of very diverse 
character, such as purchase of livestock, feeding stuffs, 
manures, etc., of the kinds most suitable for the farm in the 
most economical manner ; efficient organisation of labour ; selec- 
tion of the most suitable ci’ops, followed by adequate cultivation 
and good judgment at harvesting; wise use of home-grown and 
purchased foods; careful treatment of all kinds of livestock, 
and the sale of milk, dairy produce, surplus stock and crops in 
the most advantageous manner. 

The second practical aim of the dairy farmer must, therefore, 
be suceessM management of those branches of the farm organi- 
sation which contribute most largely to the annual expenditure 
and the annual receipts. It is difficult to arrange these branches 
in a generally accepted order of importance, and fortunately this 
is not essential; some stand out clearly as absorbing major 
portions of the annual payments — e.g., purchase of feedmg 
stuffs, manures and seeds, occasional purchases of in-calf heifers 
and cows, and expenditure on labour ; others are equally definite 
as the chief contributions to the annual income, e.g., sale 
of milk and dairy produce, surplus livestock and surplus crops. 
In addition to the actual buying and selling, there is the im- 
portant work of using the commodities purchased in the most 
advantageous maimer for the production of the goods to be sold. 
This article will, therefore, be devoted to a brief consideration 
of the aims of the dairy farmer in each of the above-mentioned 
branches of farm management. 

Purchase and Use of Feeding Stuffs. — ^Numerous investiga- 
tions have shown that the cost of purchased feeding stuffs is 
one of the largest items in the cost of milk production, hence 
the need for careful study of the composition and nutritive 
value of available cakes and meals in relation to price and 
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suitability for use along with home-grown foods. The aim of 
the farmer should be to provide a balanced ration of suitable 
foods at the minimum cost. The home-grown foods — ^hay, 
straw, roots, silage, cereal grains, beans, etc. — ^usually con- 
stitute the bulk of the ration, and purchase of other foods 
must be made in accordance with the supplies already on the 
farm. Space does not permit of a detailed discussion here of 
the principles and practice of feeding, but every dairy 
farmer ought to have for easy reference,* information 
on (a) the eompositidn of feeding stufEs; (b) the work 
done in the animal body by the different constituents — albu- 
minoids, oil, etc. ; (c) at least one method of valuing feeding 
stuffs according to their analysis ; and he should also be familiar 
with the so-called feeding standards for milk production which 
specify the quantities of food needed to maintain the dairy 
cow in ordinary condition and to produce a given quantity of 
milk. The use of these feeding standards, combined vfith a 
knowledge of the composition of feeding stuffs has given excel- 
lent results in the compounding of rations and in lessening the 
cost of milk production in many countries. 

One instance of the value of such knowledge may be given. 
In the early winter of 1923 two of the cheapest feeding stuffs 
on the market were rice meal (£7 per ton), and extracted un- 
deeorticated ground-nut meal (£6 15s. per ton). Eeference to 
the analysis of these foods showed that the former contained : 
v-ilbuminoids 13 per cent., oil 13 per cent., and carbohydrates 
50 per cent. ; starch equivalent, 72. The latter contained : 
albuminoids 82 per cent., oil 2 per cent., and carbohydrates 
22 per cent.; starch equivalent, 45. 

^Tien mixed in equal proportion by weight, the mixture con- 
tained 22| per cent, albuminoids, 7 per cent, oil, 86 per cent, 
carbohydrates, with a starch equivalent of 58.5, and cost 
£6 17s. 6d. per ton. A further study of tables of food com- 
positions showed that the percentage of digestible albuminoids 
would be about 17, and this percentage, with a starch equiva- 
lent of 58.5, would pve a fairly well balanced mixture for millr 
production; one. in fact, which would fit in very weU with an 
average maintenance ration of home-grown roots nnil hay. 
With regard to price, comparison with other feeding stuffe 
showed that, with two exceptions, the above-mentioned mixture 
was obtainable at a price per ton appreciably lower than any 
other single food or mixture of foods of similar compo sition on 

‘ Misrellnneous Pnblioation No. 32 (Ratiom for Um Stock), obtainablo 
from the Ministry, Price Gd., post free. ' 
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the market; in fact, numerous other foods TOth similar percen- 
tages of albuminoids and oil were quoted at £9 or thereabouts 
per ton. The exceptions just referred to were palm kernel 
(extracted! meal, and palm kernel cake. A glance at the com- 
position of these foods, however, showed that either of them 
could be used in equal proportions along with the rice meal and 
ground nut meal and the resulting mixture would still be well 
balanced for cows in milk ; for example : — 



Albuminoids 

Oil 

Total 

13 

Otti'bO' 

hydrates 

Total 

50 

Fibre 

Total 

7 

Starch 

Etjuiv, 

Total 

72 

Eice Meal 

Total 

IB 

Digest, 

7 

Uudec. Extr. Ground 
Nut Meal 

32 

27 

2 

22 

24 

45 

Extr. Palm Kernel Meal 

19 

16 


49 

16 

71 

Mixture 

21.3 

16.6 

5.6 

40,3 

15.6 

62.6 


The percentage of indigestible fibre in the above mixture is 
higher than is desirable for heavy milking cows, but for average 
herds a mixture of the above composition has been proved quite 
satisfactory. Other mixtures containing less indigestible fibre 
and consisting of more appetising ingredients could easily have 
been made up, but when the relative costs per ton were com- 
pared, the advantage on the side of the cheaper mixture was 
a strong argument in favour of its use, at least for the first 
three gallons produced per cow. Cows giving higher daily yields 
could be given a more appetising mixture for the gallons yielded 
over three per day. 

The fact that in one season market prices of feeding stuffs 
should vary so much that one or two properly balanced mixtures 
can be obtained for fully £2 per ton less than other foods of 
similar analysis constitutes a very practical reason why dairy 
farmers should have a knowledge of the principles and practice 
of rationing for milk pindnetion. Consideration should also be 
given to the probability that feeding stuffs can be purchased 
more cheaply during the summer than during the winter, and 
it is certain that the price per ton can be cut somewhat when 
an order is given for a lai-ge quantity of one kind of food. 
There is a certain amount of risk in buying forward, but on 
the average the purchaser gains; it is usually possible to get 
suflScient information during tlie summer as to the trend of 
prices, and it is preferable to consider groups of alternative 
foods rather than individual varieties. 

There is a wealth of evidence that the important point in a 
ration is the correct balancing of the albuminoids, carbohydrates. 
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etc., rather than the inclusion of any one or two particular 
foods, and the object of the farmer should be to purchase such 
foods as will give a properly balanced ration in conjunction with 
those grown on the farm. 

The benefit obtainable by purchasing a large quantity of 
any food is fully appreciated by the large farmer, but this advan- 
tage can also be obtained by those farming on a sm a ller scale 
if they will agree to use the same foods and pool their orders. 
This can be done privately, but a large development of this 
principle should lead to the formation of a co-operative society 
to organise purchases on a still larger scale. 

Purchase and Use of Manures and Seeds. — ^The amount 
spent azmually by the dairy farmer on manures and seeds is 
as a rule materially less than the expenditure on purchased 
foods, and the importance of these items in the annual expendi- 
ture will naturally vary according to the proportion of arable 
and gi’ass on the farm. 


The principles governing the selection of manures for different 
soils and crops are now generally understood, and information 
on the current prices per unit is easily available as a guide to 
the farmer in the purchase of his requirements. It is never- 
theless desirable to emphasise two points ; firstly, the importance 
of obtaining manures of high grade and reliable quality, and, 
secondly, the comparison of the cost per unit when the railway 
carnage, cartage and cost of application is taken into account 
in addition to the first cost of the manure. For example, a 
grade of basic slag with 20 per cent, total phosphate may be 
qvioted at 41s. per ton, equal to 2.05 b. per unit, and a grade 
■with 34 per cent, total phosphate at 63s. per ton, equal to 
1.86s. per unit. These figures show only a slight difference 
in favour of the higher grade, but further consideration shows 
that 6 tons of the latter will supply as much phosphate as 
JO tons of the former. The purchase of the higher grade, 
therefore, means a distinct saving in railway carriage and 
cartage, and in the cost of application per acre. 

With regard to the purchase of seeds all that need be said 
here IS to urge the importance of baying always clean seed of 
excellent quality. 

Purchase of Heifers, Cows and BuUs.— From the point of 
view of the prospective dairy farmer the purchase of heifers 
and cows to constitute the foundation of a herd is of the greatest 
importance, and were this article written primarily for beginners 
this subject would have received first consideration. On the 
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other hand a very large number of dairy farmers are able to 
maintain their herds by the introduction of home-bred stock 
and rarely purchase heifers or cows. Where such a course is 
possible it is in the writer’s opinion the best method of main- 
taining a herd because of the possibility of improvement in milk 
yield and breed type from year to year, but this improvement 
will only be gained if great care is given to the choice of a 
stock bull. In breeding herds, therefore, one of the chief prac- 
tical aims is the selection and pm'chase of a bull with a view 
to the breeding of heifers of greater milking capacity and of 
better type than their dams. 

In the selection of heifers and cows for the commencement 
or maintenance of a herd, attention should be directed chiefly 
to the age, type, breeding (including if possible the milk records 
of the parents', and place of origin. TSiIany daily farmers prefer 
always to purchase first-calf heifers and this course has much 
to recommend it. because heifers purchased at or soon after 
calving give an immediate return for their keep, are usually 
healthier than older cows, and, should they prove unsatisfactory 
as milkers, they can be disposed of at a price which shows 
little or no depreciation on their original cost. The quantity 
of milk produced by a herd of first-calf heifers is not equal to 
that produced by a herd of mature cows, but the greater risk 
of a considerable depreciation in the value of the latter usually 
turns the scale in favour of the younger animals. Where 
second-calf cows can be purchased from a healthy herd, they 
may he prefei’red to first-calf heifers because they will give 
larger yields, and the shape and size of the udder and position 
of the teats c.an he seen better. 

Milk recording has made great progress in recent years, but 
as yet records are not available in respect of the dams and 
grand dams of the gi-eat majority of heifers available for pm-- 
chase, hence purchasers must depend on selection by external 
characteristics — conformity to breed type, size, constitution and 
healthiness, and potential milking capacity as denoted by udder 
and milk vein development. In this connection it is interesting 
to note that one of the .4merican Agricultural Experiment 
Stations has recently published the results of a comprehensive 
study of the relative importance of the different milk yield 
“ indicators ” in the Jersey breed. The degree of correlation 
between the actual yield, as shown hy lactation records, and 
the conformation of different parts of the body as measured 
hy the marks awarded on a score card basis, was found to be 
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surprisingly wide; the most reliable indicators were found to 
be : (1) the TnilV veins, which should be large, tortuous, and 
elastic; (2) the hindquarters of the udder, which should be well 
I'ounded and well out and up behind; (8) the udder, which 
should be of large size and not fleshy ; and (4) the body, which 
should be wedge-shaped with deep large paunch, legs propor- 
tionate to size and of fine quahty. The same investigators, 
however, point out that the actual yield of milk as found in a 
seven-day period a few weeks after calving is twice as accurate 
an indication of the cow’s abihty to. produce milk as any external 
features or “ points ” of the animal. 

It is highly probable that these conclusions are also largely 
applicable to other breeds, and the value of milk records in 
the sale and purchase of dairy cattle is thus confirmed from 
another point of view. The purchaser of dairy stock is therefore 
less likely to be disappointed in his purchases if he selects 
slock privately from milk-recorded herds or from complete dis- 
])ei'sal sales of such herds. He must, however, study the pub- 
lished records closely, remembering that information as to the 
milk yields, number of days in milk, and dates of calving for 
two or three successive years are a much more reliable basis for 
judgment than the yield for one year or lactation period only. 

To the owner of an established dairy herd, the selection of 
a young bull is one of the most important practical points. The 
only true means of improvement of a herd is by breeding, and 
the test of improvement is that the home-bred heifers should 
be better animals and better milkers than their dams ; the chief 
agent in this improvement must therefore be the hull. If we 
assume that the dairy faituer on the look out for a young bull 
can be relied on to make a good selection oh the basis of ex- 
ternal appearance according to the points of the favoured breed, 
there are at least two other points which should be studied. The 
first is the dairy characteristics of the bull’s dam and, if 
possible, his grand dams; these cows should be of good breed 
type, healthy, and with well -developed shapely udders and 
teats. The second point is the milk records of the dam and 
grand dams; these should be studied in detail as specified above 
in legard to the i*ecords of cows, remembering that an average 
of, say, 9,Ono lb. oyer three successive years is a more valuable 
indication of constitution and milking properties than a one 
year’s yield of 11,000 lb. to 19,000 lb. A third point which 
should be studied in some instances is the percentage of fat 
in the milk of the dam and grand dams. On this point there 
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■will most probably be little or no information obtainable, but 
nevertheless there are good reason why intending purchasers 
should persist in asking questions on this point. It is ■well 
kno'wn that as a rule (though fortunately there are occasional 
exceptions), heavy milking cows yield milk of less than average 
quality, hence the continued selection of bulls on the basis of 
milk yield only viriE tend to lower the average quality 
of the milk produced by the herd and increase the risk 
of trouble with the local authorities responsible for the adminis- 
tration of the Food and Drugs Acts. To many dairy farmers 
the main object is to. get an increased jdeld from their herd, 
and if the use of a bull, the son of a heavj’-yielding dam whose 
milk averaged only 3 per cent, of fat, would ensure an 
increase of 100 to 200 gallons per cow, they would take the 
bull and risk any trouble in respect of quality. There are, 
how'ever, many others who have already high herd averages, 
and in such cases the quality of the milk should receive atten- 
tion; buyers of milk are likely to have an increasingly ■wide 
field of producers to select from, and discrimination may be 
exercised to the disadvantage of those whose milk is trouble- 
some in respect of quality. 

Management of the Dairy Herd. — ^A dairy herd is kept for 
the purpose of producing milk, hence the management should 
include all those details which experience and research have 
shown to be advantageous and economical. Milk recording has 
proved its value in hundreds of cases as a means of improving 
the average yield and thus gi^ving a larger sale of milk from 
the same number of cows with the same expenditure on labour 
and other overhead charges. Butter-fat testing in herds where 
the milk is made into butter or cheese has also sho^svn how the 
output from the herd can be increased, and where young bulls 
are sold for stock purposes, information as to the fat percentage 
in the milk of the dam may enable a higher price to be obtained. 
Service and cal'ving records should be carefully kept to enable 
cows to be dried off in preparation for the following lactation 
period, and times of service should be regulated so that cows 
will calxe at the time when the maximum production of milk 
is most desirable or when it is most profitable. 

All cows should be marked by tattooing or some other method 
so that they can be identified, and all calves reared for stock 
purposes should be similarly marked and a record kept of the 
tattoo number or markings so that they may be identified and 
their ancestry traced when necessary. Failure to mark calves 
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so that they can be identified later has caused numerous herd 
owners to lose many years in the grading-up of stock for regis- 
tration in the Breed Herd Book. Milk Eecording Societies, 
operating under the regulations of the Ministry of Agriculture, 
now undertake the tattooing of calves and keep the necessary 
records, and membership of one of these societies affords the 
easiest and most rehable means whereby records of milk yields, 
butter fat percentages, calving and service dates and the tattoo 
numbers of cows and young stock can be obtained. The cost 
of memberaliip is not great and, though the farmer must at 
present consider carefully every item of expenditure, the money 
spent on milk recording and calf marking should be looked on 
as a good investment, for there is no doubt that in the course 
of time it will return a highly satisfactory rate of interest. 

Another important aspect of herd management is the main- 
tenance of a thoroughly healthy dairy herd — ^free from contagious 
abortion and tuberculosis, and with the minimnni of udder 
troubles. Probably the most effective precaution which can be 
taken to prevent outbreaks of contagious abortion is to rear 
sufficient young stock to maintain the herd, thus making pur- 
chase of female stock unnecessary and to keep a bull for the 
herd. The same procedure is also very desirable when a 
tubercle-free herd has been obtained through the application of 
the tuberculin tests and elimination of reacting animals. In 
spite of the criticism still occasionally directed against the 
tuberculin tests there is a steady increase in the number of 
practical dairy farmers who are convinced that the application 
of the tests and action according to the results obtained is well 
worth while, because in addition to freedom from tuberculosis, 
herds of non-reacting animals are healthier in every other 
respect. With regard to udder troubles the chief precautions 
are close observation, immediate treatment of every affected 
quarter according to the nature of the trouble, isolation of the 
cow when necessary and particular attention to cleanliness in 
housing and milking. 

In all matters affecting the health of a herd the advice and 
assistance of a veteiinary surgeon should be sought without 
hesitation, and there can be no doubt that the circumstances 
are most favourable to successful treatment in herds of home- 
bred stock (where the life history of each animal' is known), 
housed, fed, watered and nulked under cleanly conditions. 

Organisation of Laboiu. — On many farms the wages bill is 
the largest single item in the annual expenditure. The first 

b2 
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essential is to get one or more good men who understand the 
work of herd management and of land cultivation, and who are 
not afraid of responsibility. A good herdsman or head cowman 
is well worth good wages; if his duties and responsibilities be 
considered in detail it is at once realised that no expenditure 
by the owner of time and money in the selection and breeding 
or pranhase of valuable dairy stock, or in the provision of model 
equipment can ensure success without the wholehearted co- 
operation of the men who feed, milk and attend to cows at 
calving time, deal with cases of udder trouble and the numerous 
other small but nevertheless important items in the management 
of a dairy herd. 

The only school from which such men can be obtained is that 
of experience, and although occasionally it may be imperative 
to make a change in order to get a more reliable staff, as a 
rule the problem before each farmer is to consider what steps 
he can take to arouse a greater and more intelligent interest 
in their work on the part of the men he already employs. 

Assuming that the farmer himself is keenly interested in 
the welfare of his herd, and in all details of herd management, 
there are a variety of ways in which the interest of the men 
may be developed. The bonus system may be introduced in 
some suitable form and additional payments made on the basis 
of the number of calves bom, or the number of cows attaining 
yields of 10,000 lb. of milk per anum or lactation period, or on 
the total output of milk. There are objections, however, to 
giving a bonus in connection with the usual duties of the cowmen 
or milkers. A good man should not and does not require special 
payment as an inducement to give a calving cow special atten- 
tion. and where bonuses have been paid on a milk yield basis, 
instances have been known of the records having been inflated. 
At the same time the bonus system may be most helpful in 
some instances, for example, in the production of graded milk, 
where tho amonnt of the bonus can be made dependent on the 
bacterial count. Success in clean milk production depends 
primaiily on the manner in which the routine work of washing 
and sterilising utensils, cleaning cows and milking is carried 
out. and as the degree of effteiency in this work is determined 
by the bacteriological content of the milk, a bonus payable on 
such a basis is only paid when there is independent evidence 
that a high standard of work has been attained. 

The introduction and development of milk recording has done 
much to improve herd management and to make the twice daily 
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task of milking more interesting. The daily or weekly weighing 
of the milk institutes a measure of progress and a basis of com- 
parison which was previously lacking, and on many occasions 
the writer, when doing milk recording work has been struck with 
the interest shown by the milkers in the yields of different 
cows. Any suggestion which might mean an addition to the 
number of milk recording forms issued under the Ministry of 
Agriculture’s scheme can only be made with great reluctance, 
but nevertheless a card, which should be kept in the cowshed, 
so ruled as to show the amount given each week and the total 
to date for each cow in the herd would be a handy record for 
the owner and would be greatly appreciated by the men. In 
many eases the milker knows the highest daily yields of the 
cows he milks, but is never informed of the total yield in a 
year or lactation period. 


In respect of feeding much can be done by the farmer in 
selecting the kinds and quantities of foods which will give a 
suitably balanced ration, and in a system of feeding in relation 
to milk yield, but the giving of the allowances of concentrates, 
etc., at each meal, must be left to the cowman, and in the 
case of heavy milking cows there are times when it is most 
important to have a man who knows when to depart from the 
usual system; in other words, the man who actually feeds the 
cows has as much need for knowledge of the composition and 
effects of the different foods as the man who grows or buys 
them. Much can be done towards supplying this knowledge by 
distiibuting the Ministry’s leaflets and Agricultural College 
bulletins on foods^ and feeding, but attendance at a lecture or 
course of lectures is much to be preferred. On several occasions 
when an-an^g the time of a lecture on the feeding of dairy 
cows, the vmter has been asked to agree to an hour which would 
permit of the attendance of eovraien as well as farmers, and such 
meetmgs have invariably been well attended and followed by 
acute and interesting discussions. There is room for a wide 
development of this principle. The great majority of herdsmen 
and milkers are truly interested in their work, and a more 
extensive co-operation between the farmer and the County Agri- 
cultural Education^ Authorities with a view to providing short 
courses of instruction in dairying districts on such subjects as 
rationing of dairy cows, secretion of milk and miUring, cleaner 
milk production and first-aid’ treatment in common diseased 

cannot fail to give the men a more intelKgent understanding 
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of their work and ensure tetter management of the dairy herd. 

Management in Relation to Sale. — Milk . — ^The chief pro- 
duct which the dairy farmer has for sale is milk, and the 
method of sale is to a great extent governed by the position of 
the farm in relation to a market. Where the farm is situated 
close to a large centre of population there are two alternatives : 
(a) to sell by retail direct to the consumer : <h) to sell wholesale 
to a retailer. Where the former method is adopted the fanner 
gets a higher price because he undertakes the work of distribu- 
tion as well as that of production, and should get a profit on 
both branches. On the other hand the distribution of milk 
direct to the consumer’s house requires great attention to detail, 
and may well be quite as worrying as the management of a 
hord of dairy cows. Provided that the farm is in a suitable 
position for the development of a retail business, it may well 
be that the deciding factor is the temperament of the farmer 
himself. To many it is sufi6.cient to undertake the production 
side of the industiy, and be content with the producer's profit; 
to others, including those in whom the business instinct is 
more highly developed, the probable extra profit is a deciding 
factor, and they xmdertake the labour and woi'ry of the distri- 
buting side of the business in order to obtain this extra return. 

'Where the farmer is also the retailer he should make a study 
of the practical details of this business, including the organisa- 
tion of delivery rounds to save as much labour as possible, the 
handling of milk to ensure uniform quality, the best mode of 
delivery — whether from a chum or by can or bottle — and the 
washing and sterilisation of all utensils to avoid the delivery of 
milk which will sour quickly. In addition be must master 
the ai’t of maintaining good relations with his customers, and 
be ever on the look-out for new ones. If the supervision of these 
details cannot be undertaken by the farmer himself, he must 
employ an efficient manager who will be able to hold his own 
in competition with the man who is a retailer only and who is 
therefore able to devote his whole time to this woi-k. 

Generally, however, the dairy farmer is not a retailer of 
his own produce : he sells his milk wholesale, because the distance 
of his farm from a max-ket leaves him no other practical alterna- 
tive, or he makes it into cheese or butter on the farm. The price 
he receives is of paramount importance, but he has also responsi- 
bilities in the milking of the cows and handling of the imlk, and 
the manner in which this work is done has a direct hearing on 
the trade value of the milk itself. No one will contend that milk 
which goes sour within twelve to twenty-four hours is wortib 
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as mneh either to the distributor or the consumer as milk which 


will keep sweet for forty-eight hours or more, and it is therefore 
the business of the farmer to take all practicable precautions to 
irroduee a wholesome and good-keeping milk. The distributor 
and the householder must share the i-esponsibility for the con- 
dition of milk up to the time it is used, but undoubtedly the 
farmer must take the first steps, which consist in seeing that the 
cows are cleaned before milking, that the utensils through which 
the milk passes are clean and sterile, that the milking is done 
in a cleanly manner, and that the milk is immediately cooled to 
as low- a temperature as possible and kept cool and protected from 
heat and dust before, and, if delivered by the farmer, during 
conveyance from the farm. Much study has been devoted to the 
handling of milk on the farm in recent years, ^ with a view to 
discovering the simplest and most effective methods, and the 
luiest information is easily obtainable on application to the 
iigricnHural educational authorities in each county, or the nearest 
agricnltiu-al school or college. 

With regard to price, often there is little that the individual 
farmer can do to obtain a higher figure. The distribution of milk: 
covers such a lai’ge series of operations from the farm to the 
consumer, and the quantity to be dealt with is so immense and 
yet so fluctuating, that lai-ge wholesale or retail organisations 
have grown up to undertake this phase of the business, and as 
these firms have also to deal with the seasonal surplus milk they 
are in a very strong position when negotiating on prices with a 
single farmer. The only way in which the fanner can hold 
his own is by co-operating with other farmers who also have 
milk to sell, and much has been done in this direction by the 
Xational Farmers* Union. The scheme of prices and quantities 
agreed on by the Committee composed of representatives of this 
Union and of all the distributors’ organisations has proved quite 
workable and has helped greatly to stabilise the industry during 
the last two years. 

^ Farmers must always remember, however, that the distribu- 
tive or manufacturing sections of the industry will not purchase 
moie milk than they can dispose of at a profit, taking one year 
with another, and that the fixing of a price by agreement for 
the countiy as a whole, with modifications according to areas, 
does not necessarily mean that there is a market for every 
indiridual farmer’s milk. Milk production is undoubtedly 
increasing throughout the country : the purchase and use of mili- 


t'SVwri'ifs Concerning the Randlim of 
Milh), obtainable from Tlie Ministry, Price Is., post free. ^ ^ 
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by the public must also increase, otherwise many producers may 
find that milk of the cleanliness and keeping quality which they 
produce cannot fiind a profitable market. It would appear there- 
fore that it should be part of the practical farmer’s policy to 
do all he can to increase the consumption and use of milk, and 
to take great eai’e that the milk he himself produces is such that 
the purchaser will wish to drink and use more of it. 

There is also the possibility of producing a higher grade milk 
which will command a higher price. Since 1915 licences to 
describe milk by special designations have been obtainable from 
the Ministry of Food, and later from the Ministry of Health, 
and the possessors of these licences have as a rule obtained a 
higher price for their milk. The question at once arises, “ Is 
the increase in price sufficient to meet the increase in the cost 
of production involved in complying with the regulations under 
which such licences are granted? ” In many instances the 
answer is undoubtedly — ^Yes. There is also an increasing amount 
of evidence that where, in order to obtain a Grade A (Tuberculin 
Tested) Licence, or a Certified Licence, an owner has eliminated 
all cows and heifers in milk which react to the tuberculin tests, 
the standard of health is definitely raised in the herd as a whole 
and losses, are materially lessened. 

Cheese and Butter . — Where the milk is made into cheese on 
the farm, the sale of the cheese is in the hands of the farmer. 
The price obtainable for English hard-pressed cheese is, however, 
influenced by the price of imported cheese, and where the 
home-made product is of second-class or inferior quality it is 
increasingly subject to very keen competition. The choicest 
qualities of the well-known English varieties have always com- 
manded good prices, and will continue to do so; it appears 
obvious, therefore, that the farmer who makes cheese should do 
all he can to maintain and improve the quality of his product and 
also Join with others interested in this branch of the industry 
in making known to the public the merits of English cheese, so 
as to increase the demand. It must, however, be recognised 
that advertisement will do more harm than good, unless the 
high quality and uniformity of the product can be assured. 

In respect of butter, it is estimated that 32 per cent, of the 
milk produced in Great Britain is used for butter-making, but there 
is no doubt that in many districts this course is followed in order 
that the separated milk may be available for the raising of stock, 
rather than for the direct returns received from the sale of the 
butter. Numerous private dairies make butter of the highest 
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quality which, is disposed of at a satisfactory price, but farm butter 
as a whole is so varied in colour, flavour and keeping qualities 
that it cannot have more than a local market. Where the 
quantity of milk to be made into butter is sufficient to provide 
a regular supply winter and summer, and no other outlet for the 
milk is available, then every effort should be made to produce 
butter of the best quality and to find a market amongst those 
who are prepared to pay an adequate price for a first-class home 
product. 

Surplus Stock . — ^Little can be written which will help farmers 
in the sale of animals which are depreciating in value, and there 
are usually a few such in every dairy herd. On many farms 
where a breeding dairy herd is kept, however, it may well be 
worth while to rear a large proportion of the heifer calves, 
partly in order to have a larger number to select from for 
maintaining the herd and partly because there is usually a 
good demand for dairy heifers, either when fit for service or 
dowm calving. Surplus stock of this sort may be a valuable source 
of income, and if the milk records of the dam and sire’s dam 


are good enough to be published, then the market price of good 
animals is further enhanced. There is also a steady demand 
for in-cnlf heifers and young cows which have passed the tuber- 
culin test, and when animals of the right type and breeding 
are to be sold, their market value will be increased if they are 
offered for sale with certificates that they have passed the 
tuberculin tests required by the Ministry of Health for entry into 
Grade A (Tuberculin Tested) and Certified Herds. 


Conclusion. — ^The chief practical aim of the dairy farmer 
was defined at the commencement of this article as the obtaining 
of the largest average net profit over a period of years. It was 
pointed out that this end can only be attained by good-aU-round 
management in respect of purchases and sales, in utilisation of the 
land and other raw materials for production, and in the organisa- 
tion of labour. Many points in such management have been 
discussed in detail above. It is now only necessary to emphasise 
that this does not mean a conservative stay-at-home policy. 
Interest, enthusiasm and personal attention to principles and 
occasionahy some details on the part of the farmer himself are 
essential to good management, but it is also desirable that the 
farmer ^ould take a judicious share in the farming activities 

Agricultural Society 

and the Milk Eecording Society; he should also visit 

experimental farms and well-managed farms in other districts 
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to see the methods which have hrou^t success or failure there. 
In times like the present old methods must be reconsidered, 
new methods and suggestions studied and perhaps given a trial, 
and an open and inquiring mind must be joined with a determina- 
tion to succeed. 

THE CO-OPERATIVE MARKETING OF 
FARM PRODUCE. 

A ooNPBEENCB on Agricultural Co-operation in the Empire, 
convened by the Horace Plunkett Eoundation, was held at 
the British Empire Exhibition from 28th — 31st July. The 
subject of the co-operative marketing of agricultural produce 
w’as discussed on 29th July, when a speech was made by the 
Hon. Charles A. Dunning, Prime ISDnister of Saskatchewan, 
of which the following is a slightly abridged report:—^ 

I believe I am this morning to address myself to the subject 
of The Co-operative Marketing of Earm Produce, with 
particular reference to what is being done in Canada, and 
especially in Saskatchewan, the province from which I come. 
If, therefore, I appear to talk very much of Canada- and 
Saskatchewan I trust the impression will not be conveyed that 
we think we are perfect along these lines in that part of the 
world. That is not the case, in fact one of the main objects 
of this Conference so far as I am concerned is to learn from 
others in different parts of the Empire what they are doing 
in connection with co-operative marketing of agricultural pro- 
duce, in order that we may, if possible, perfect our methods 
in Western Canada. 

In Canada Government assistance in co-operative marketing 
was primarily directed along legislative lines; the various pro- 
vinces have from time to time enacted legislation facilitating 
the formation of co-operative organisations of farm producers 
for marketing in some cases specific products; in other cases 
generally. I think I may say that every province in Canada 
has legislation facilitating co-operative organisation for market- 
ing purposes among farmers. 

The outstanding features of such legislation are, first, cheap, 
easy incorporation; second, standardisation of methods, and 
third, the ensuring that the organisation when created shall 
remain co-operative in spirit, and not become an ordinary 
capitalistic corporation dominated by a majority financial 
interest. In these organisations the man, the producer, counts 
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rather than the investment of the producer in the capital of 
the organisation. I think I may say that this is characteristic 
of the forms of co-operative organisation in all of the various 
provinces of Canada. 

Another form of State assistance that is present in some of 
the provinces of Canada, and to a very great extent at times 
in Saskatchewan, is assistance by way of State management. 
I know State management of co-operative marketing does not 
sound very good at first blush, but the manner in which it 
has been conducted up to the present time has been markedly 
successful in placing upon their feet co-operative organisations 
for the maiketing of specific farm products, whereas in all 
prohnbility if they had been left to tread the thorny road of 
ordinary experience themselves, the organisations would never 
have lived through it. 

It is characteristic of the co-operative movement wherever 
we find it that the first class of individual in connection with 
it is what I might term the co-operative evangelist, the 
enthusiast who is imbued with the idea, who sees fully the 
]'»osRibiIities and who can arouse his fellows to organise. 
Uv^iially, however, the evangelist is not the type of man to 
look after the practical business of co-operation once the 
organisation is established, and our difficulty is that we do not 
throw up enough men who have that capability of evolving 
from the evangelist, from the enthusiast, into the practical 
man of everyday business who is absolutely necessary for the 
successful management of any business whether co-operative 
or otherwise. 

The principle in Saskatchewan with regard to State manage- 
ment is this ^wehave in the Department of Agriculture a branch 
Imown as the Co-operation and Markets Branch. Its object 
is to respond to appeals from one district or another for infor- 
mation respecting co-operative marketing possibilities in con- 
nection with any product of the farm. I do not mean to imply 
that the State is endeavouring to force co-operative organisa- 
tion upon the famers, or that the State is a co-operative 
propagandist, but rather that in the Department of Agriculture 
IS an organisation which can give expert advice to any group 
of farmers who are imbued with the desire of co-operatively 
marketing any product. The work has been very successful, 
but the problem speedily arose, especially in connection with 
what I call the subsidiary products of the farm, that the pro- 
ducts were not of themselves of sufficient importance in the 
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general scheme of things to 'trarrant an organisation being 
created to handle them especially. Por this reason the method 
was evolved that the Co-operation and ^Markets Branch of the 
Department of Agriculture would undertake to market that 
particular product for these farmers co-operating for the pur- 
pose, not as a permanent undertaking, but ou the distinct 
understanding that as soon as the product assumed a sufficient 
importance in the eyes of those producing it and was produced 
in sufficient volume to allow it to be done, a co-operative 
organisation entirely composed of the farmer-producers should 
undertake the work of marketing at first done by the Branch 
of the Department of Agriculture. Of course this evolution is 
not always easy. Whenever a branch of the public seiwice 
undertakes this kind of business, the tendency of the civil 
servant is to desire to improve the reputation of his Depart- 
ment, and it is difficult to wean the institution away from the 
Department on that account. Another reason lies in the fact 
that it is human nature apparently to lean upon the Govern- 
ment as long as the Government will let yoir lean upon them. 
By starting right in connection with two products which have 
since assumed very great importance in our agricultural pro- 
dirction those difficulties have teen overcome. 

"Wool in Saskatchewan was a subsidiary product some years 
ago, not considered as of any great importance in the general 
scheme of things. The Co-operation and Markets Branch com- 
menced marketing wool co-operatively for farmers, gradually 
wool production increased, gradually the benefits of co-opera- 
tion with respect to the marketing of it became known, and 
now for some three or four years the wool of Saskatchewan 
is marketed through the Canadian Wool Growers Co-operative 
Association. Just as soon as the commodity reached a stage 
where it was good business to establish a co-operative managed 
by the farmers themselves who owned the wool to handle that 
commodity, that w'as done and it has gone forward from 
success to success. The same is true with respect to the dairy 
business in the province; before the province was formed, 
when it was a part of the North-West Territory, the Federal 
Government established co-operative creameries managed by 
the dairy branch of the Federal Department of Agriculture. 
When the province was formed the Provincial Government 
had to take over the baby. It was not a desirable thing 
apparently from the point of view of the relationship of the 
State to co-operation, but the industry was in the developing 
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stage — dairjdng was not then of great impo.rtance to the 
farmei', he was in it one year and ont of it the next, he could 
not be persuaded to pay the business attention to dairying that 
he paid to his “ money crop.” The Government carried on 
the agreements for a number of years, and gradually by a 
process of education through the Dairy Branch of the Depart- 
ment, dairy production grew and about seven years ago the 
dairy farmers, said, “ Now, we think we are ready to under- 
take the management of this enterprise ourselves and so 
the Saskatchewan Co-operative Creameries, Ltd., was formed 
(I will speak of the matter of financing a little later in another 
connection), and the farmers who produce the cream and who 
are the shareholders in the Saskatchewan Co-operative 
Creameries, manage their own business. They operate some 
28 creameries and factories and have a very large business, 
also the dairy production of the province has increased enor- 
mously. There is another instance of co-operation in market- 
ing a product being fostei’ed in its infancy by a State Depart- 
ment, and later, on its attaining a stature su£6.cient to enable 
it to do so, being placed under the control of the producers 
themselves. 


I do not know whether that experience is of any value 
to those from other parts of the Empire, but I may say that 
our experience leads us to the conclusion that we are prepared 
in Saskatchewan to continue the policy indefinitely. We are 
doing it now with potatoes. I do not know how long it will 
take before potatoes can be marketed co-operatively by an 
organisation of the farmers interested in growing potatoes, 
but I do know that judging by our previous experience it is 
the^right line to take so far as onr people are concerned. 

Now, when I speak of State management I do not mean 
^at the State is pap-feeding the industry by going into it. 
Every dollar of cost in connection with the" State management 
ot the co-operative marketing of a commodity in Saskatchewan 
is charged against the commodity; the producer must stand 
on his own feet in relation to the enterprise while the State 
■is managing it in exactly the same way as he later must when 
he is handling it by a co-opera'tive enterprise. 

State Financial Assistance.— Now I come to State 

^ deHoate subject, because 
of ttot tendency of human nature to which I referred 
a little while ago. Personally, I know of nothing 
so deadening to co-operative effort as to have a fund 
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under the control of someone else from which you can draw to 
cover up and pay for the mistakes which you have made. 
I know of nothing so deadening to the up-huilding of co-opera- 
tive organisations as the abihly to get money from someone 
other than the co-operators, and it has been the ruin of many 
co-operative organisations. In connection with the creation of 
an organisation which requires to own and operate extensive 
facilities, the matter of providing capital for that purpose 
has always been a great problem to co-opera.tors, because of 
the principle to which I refeiTed a few moments ago, that the 
man counts and not his investment. 

Co-operative Grain Selling. — ^In the early days in Western 
Canada we suffered a very great deal from what we called the 
grain monopoly. It was rather easy under the conditions 
prevailing there for a monopoly to be created; gxain was 
handled in bulk through warehouses located only at the sidings 
of the railway companies, and naturally the organisation own- 
ing the facilities had a monopolistic opportunity which in 
those days at any rate was used to the fullest extent. Com- 
bination was easy to arrange because of the ownership of the 
■warehouses, and naturally there were price agreements, grade 
agreements and all kinds of abuses. The farmers’ organisa- 
tions, especially the Saskatchewan Grain Growers Association, 
agitated "with regard to this state of affairs, and it was decided 
to attempt to deal with the matter in Saskatchewan co-opera- 
tively on the general principle that if the farmers themselves 
owned the facilities, they would then dictate the manner in 
which their produce would be handled. 

As a result the Saskatchewan Co-operative Elevator Com- 
pany was formed for the purpose of dealing in grain. I was 
closely associated with the company from its inception, was 
in fact its first General Manager, and so I can speak with 
some confidence with regard to most of the important matters 
of principle connected "with the organisation. First it was 
based upon central management with local advice with respect 
to local conditions. Each Local had a separate organisation 
for the purpose of representation at the annual meeting of the 
company. Each shareholder had one vote and no .shareholder 
could hold more than 20 shares of a par value of 50 dollars, 
that is 1,000 dollars or £200 in English money, of the stock 
■of the company. Each Local elected one of their number to 
represent them at the annual meeting, thus the number of 
delegates voting upon the matters at an annual meeting eorre- 
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sponded with the number of locals of the company in exist- 
ence. The transportation expenses and living allowance of 
the delegates to the annual meeting while away from home 
were paid by the company as a part of the cost of running the 
organisation, thus ensuring a full and interested attendance 
on the part of the representatives of the shareholders from all 
points in the province. At each annual meeting three directors 
are elected, to serve for three years, the full board thus con- 
sisting of nine directors. 

The business of the company is to build elevators, operate 
them and generally engage in the business of grain marketing. 
Now, where does the Government come in? Elevators cost 
a great deal of money, and it was decided, after careful investi- 
gation, that provided the farmers in a locality subscribed 
sufficient of the capital stock of the company to cover the 
cost of the facilities which they required at their local point, 
and paid up in cash 15 per cent, of their subscriptions, the 
province should advance to the company the remaining 85 per 
cent, of the cost of erecting those facilities, taking as security 
a mortgage on the facilities themselves, and also a mortgage 
on the uncalled capital stock of the company. The relation- 
ship of the State to the institution, therefore, was that of 
first mortgagee on the facilities and first mortgagee on the 
uncalled capital liability of the individual shareholder. The 
repayment to the State was arranged on an amortised basis 
over 20 years with the understanding that the State would 
loan the money to the institution at a rate of interest not to 
exceed the cost of the money itself to the State, but the money 
has never been lent at a rate below the cost to the State, the 
idea being that there should be no contribution from the 
general taxpayer for the scheme, but rather that the credit of 
the province should be placed behind it, because of its vital 
importance to the welfare of all the people. 

\\ell, that was done, and I will give some particulars of 
what has resulted. The shareholders now number 25,000. 
They have 425 country elevators, that means 425 local organi- 
sations of farmers, each of them grouped around the particular 
facrhty for handling their grain in which they are interested. 
The storage capacity of their country storage houses is 12 
million bushels. In addition, as time went on, it was found 
necessarj’ for the institution to own terminal elevators at the 
ports, to own appliances capable of treating damaged grain- 
hospital elevators, and they have at the present time over 
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61 million bushels of capacity in terminal and hospital storage. 
In addition, last year they leased from the Canadian National 
Eail'way system owned by the Government of Canada, a large 
terminal elevator, I think the- largest in Canada, of 7f million 
bushels capacity; so that they have at the head of the Lakes 
to-day 15,175,000 bushels of capacity for storing their grain, 
and out of a total capacity at the port of around 60 million 
bushels, 15 million bushels, or one quarter, is owned by the 
organised farmers, and operated by them. 

You may ask about dividends, you want to know of course 
if the concern has been really co-operative. Well, in that 
regard, legislatively it may be, but as a fact the necessity 
of meeting the payments due to the Government from 3 'ear 
to year, making provision for them, and making provision 
for the further exten.sion of facilities at the ports, has prevented 
the payment of dividends. I want to show, however, that the 
industry as a whole is better off bjj^ reason of having the 
dividends kept in a lump and used to further the benefits of 
the institution by the creation of more facilities, than they 
would have been if the dividends had been distributed from 
year to year. The right, however, exists in the legislation 
for the institution to distribute profits co-operatively if and 
when it desires to do so; it is absolutely free in that regard. 
Up to the present, however, the necessity of developing further 
facilities has prevented any dividend. I might give some few 
figures showing what advantage has been gained. 

The shareholders paid in 15 per cent, of the total subscribed 
capital of 4,422,000 dollars, about 700,000 dollars of actual 
cash, and the depreciated value of the assets of the institution 
is 6,647,000 dollars. Therefore, by the investment of their 
profits from time to time in further facilities and the repav'- 
ment of indebtedness due to the Government, they have built 
up capital assets of 6,647,000 dollars from an initial cash 
investment of less than 700,000 dollars. The only creditor 
is the Government, and the amount unpaid, but not yet due, 
is about 2 million dollars. Since the inception of the institu- 
tion in 1911 it has handled 385,000,000 bushels of grain, and 
this present season over 50,000,000 bushels of the Saskat- 
chewan crop will pass through the co-operative system. 

What has been the effect upon the industry? Has it 
been good? That is the most difficult thing to prove, the 
benefits to the individual in dollars and cents of co-operative 
marketing; if a co-operative raises its price to the producer 
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because the market warrants it, the competitor does the same; 
that is natural, that is business, and then of course he says 
to the co-operator, “ Now, what good is this instituti^ to 
yon, I am paying the same price,” but of course it is difncult 
to find out what he would be paying if the co-operative were 
not there. In the early days of the Institution it was possible 
to demonstrate this on some occasions, because we had only a 
few elevators to start with, and we were able to compare the 
prices being paid by our competitors at the points at which 
we had elevators and the prices paid by them at other points 
where we had not elevators, so in the early days it was fully 
possible to demonstrate the actual gain to the farmer. As the 
system extended and became represented at most points in 
die province naturally trader's saw to it that this weapon was 
taken out of our hands. If our price list in the province of 
Saskatchewan generally is at a certain figure, one can rely 
!ipon it that the others will not be very far away. However, 
the farmers generally seem to be able to understand that the 
co-operative really compels the private trader to pay fair 
prices. 

In regard to the relationship of the State, may I say this, 
that in 18 years the company has met religiously every dollar 
of its obligation to the province. A Government guarantee 
of credit was necessary in the earlier years, because of course 
the Government held all the security, there was no security 
to give to the bank except the commo^ty itself, and, of course, 
a margin was required. In those years a Government guar- 
antee was given; for the last five years the concern has been 
able to get a larger credit than any grain concern in the 
Canadian grain business without one dollar of Government 
guarantee. 

Dairy Co-operation. — ^Naturally, the success of that plan in 
relation to grain led us to consider the application of the same 
general principle with respect to other commodities, so when 
the creameries were turned over from State management to 
the management of a co-operative concern, it was organised on 
the same general principle as the Saskatchewan Co-operative 
Elevator Company. Thus, we have to-day the Saskatchewan 
Co-operative Creameries, Ltd., operating on the same general 
principle. I cannot point to the same record of unbroken 
success in regard to the creameries, but I am more hopeful 
about them now. Whatever difficulties have occurred were 
difficulties connected largely with the deflation in values of 

<1 
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dairy products during the years immediately following the 
War, I suppose there are many here who have experience in 
handling dairy products at a time when the slump came — 1 do 
not know if there was a slump in this country, but we had an 
awful one. While the creameries have been passing through 
a difficult time there is every reason to hope that their success 
from this time onward will be, as it was during the few years 
following its inception, equal to the success shown by the 
grain institution in relation to its business. One must 
remember that it is much easier to interest the farmers in 
co-operation in grain marketing in Saskatchewan than it is to 
interest them in dairying co-operation. Grrain is the money 
crop, dairying is just getting into its stride, but more and more 
every year farmers are interesting themselvCvS in dairying, 
and there is, I feel sure, a bright future for the application 
of the co-operative principle to it. 

Co-operative Live Stock Markets. — ^^Vnother form of State 
financial assistance which may not commend itself to you, 
but which I give for what it is worth, is in connection with 
co-operative stockyards. The producers of cattle for beef pur- 
poses complained bitterly for many years at the conditions 
prevailing in stockyards which did exist, and also of the very 
meagre stockyard provision which was made by the railway 
companies and those interested in the trade. The problem was 
a very real one, and finally an attempt was made to solve it 
by the formation of two co-operative organisations to control 
stockyards, one in the northern part of the province, and one 
in the south. Study of the subject showed very plainly that 
it was not possible, or at least was not likely, that co-operative 
stockyards could be profit-making institutions if they fulfilled 
the function of providing proper facilities with full liberty 
to farmers to use them. So it was decided in that case that 
if the farmers would themselves organise a co-operative stock- 
yard, put their money into it on the same general principle 
as the others, that the State would in that case, not make a 
loan because of the little prospect of its repayment, but would 
make an outright grant of one-third of the cost of providing 
the facilities, because of the peculiar nature of the business. 
Here I would like to point out that one cannot adopt any 
general principle which applies to one commodity and, ipso 
facto, it will ai>plv to all. It will not. Each commodity 
requires to be studied sei^arately. The farmer is always the 
same in his beautiful diversity, you have always the same 
human materials to deal with. I have no hesitation in stating 
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that if we had made a loan to co-operatiye stockyaxds instead 
of a grant, no interest would ever have been paid on it, and 
the principal would never have been repaid, but the value of 
these co-operative stockyards to the stock industry cannot be 
over-estimated, because they provide a free market under the 
control of the producers themselves for the handling of their 
stock. 

Advantages and Disadvantages of State Financial Help. — 

I referred to the advantages and disadvantages of help being 
given by way of State management. Now I want to refer 
to the advantages and disadvantages as we see them of State 
financial help. There are no disadvantages so long as there 
i.s no trouble, but the moment trouble arises, as was the case 
with our co-operative creamery enterprise when it lost money, 
naturally, they all said, “ What is the Government going to 
do about it? ” There is the disadvantage of Government 
assistance — unless j’-our Government possesses a stiffer neck 
collectively than most politicians do it is possible for very 
gi’eat political pressure to be brought to bear for the State to 
assume part of the financial burden brought about by some- 
thing which the co-operative institution itself was wholly 
responsible for. I think the Go-operative Creameries share- 
holders in Saskatchewan will agree to-day that the refusal 
of the Government to hand out money to the institution, but 
]ust merely to stand by, was the best thing that could have 
happened to them at the time when they were facing such 
difficulties. I feel as certain to-day as I felt then that to have 
s[)oon-fed that institution during the crisis would have meant 
its death ultimatelj’. 

Oo-operative Wheat Pool. — There is now in Western Canada 
a new development in co-operation about which you will hear 
probably a great deal in the near future, and in concluding my 
remarks, I want to give you some information about it. In spite 
of all the progress that has been made in co-operative work the 
farmers have not been fully satisfied with the application of the 
principle because it rested upon the same general idea as the 
consumers’ co-operative organisation rests upon in this country; 
that is to say, in the control and sale of the product by the 
co-operative society and the return by the society to the 
individual of the market price of his product at the time of 
individual sale and also of dividends. They have not been 
satisfied very largely because of the fundamental conditions pre- 
vailing. I think you all agi-ee that because of the position of 
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agriciiltore vre are the last to feel the benefits, if benefits there 
be, of inflation and the first to feel the disasters of deflation. 
Consequently the price of everything we produce, and I think 
I can speak for the agriculturists of the whole world when I 
say this, has gone down practically to pre-war levels, and in some 
cases below, while the prices of everything of which we are con- 
sumers, including labour, remain considerably above pre-war 
prices. Labour is organised to-day to get a living wage ; capital 
is organised to secure a return upon the capital invested. The 
farmer is the one man in all creation who when he buys says, 
“ What is the price? and when he sells asks exactly the 
same question. Other industries when they buy have something 
to say regarding the price, and certainly when they sell have a 
very great deal to say about it. Our fai-mers in Western Canada 
have become impressed with that, I might almost say obsessed 
with it, during the joast few years, and they say briefly this : our 
present co-operative organisations do not change that situation, 
the only difference being that instead of the individual farmer 
going to market and saying : What is the price? the society goes, 
to market and says, What is the price? So the farmer has been 
saying, somehow w'e must change that. The farmer must in 
some manner in the sale of his products have the advantage of 
mass Belling which is enjoyed by every other industry, and he 
must attain that advantage co-operatively. 

In Saskatchewan there are 100,000 sellers of wheat under our- 
present system. Over in England here and in France I learn 
that the buyers of wheat for milling purposes are more and more 
getting together. I do not understand how it is possible for 
the world to imagine that the price of everything that is produced 
should go up, the price for a man’s labour, for his capital, but 
side by side with that condition you can establish the principle 
that the price of food shall not go up. I cannot for the life of 
me understand it. There is a powerful regulator against 
unreasonable combination by farmers, and what is that regulator?’ 
The vacant spaces of the world which can be brought under 
cultivation provided the venture is profitable. There is a safer 
regulator in the farming industry than there is in any other 
industry in the world ; political regulation is reqrared for industry 
generally ; for labour, laws are required ; but the natural 
economie law rales the farmer; if his industry becomes more- 
profitable more men come into it, and there is a lot of land in 
the world which can be put under crop. Of coiu’se we have the 
same tendencies as other people. We will get as much as we- 
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can for what we produce, power is no safer in our hands than 
it is in the hands of any others when it is a power which is 
almost monopolistic. But fortunately there- is a check upo^n it 
vdiich does not exist in connection -with any other industry that 
I know of. So there has been evolved the pooling co-operative 
method of marketing wheat. To English co-operators it will 
sound drastic, and you -will wonder why men would submit 
themselves to the harshness of the provisions. I -will tell you 
the reason. You cannot go on year after year losing money on 
your farm and getting deeper into debt, there is only one end 
to that — ^your mortgagee -will put you off. So half the farmers 
of Saskatchewan, more than half the farmers of Albei’ta and 
nearly half the farmers of Manitoba have banded themselves 
together in what is called the Co-operative Wheat Producers, 
Ltd., for the pmpose of marketing their wheat : they axe not 
touching any other gi-ain just at present, just wheat. They bind 
themselves in an iron-clad contract to turn over to the pool 
every bushel of wheat they produce for sale for the next five 
years. There is nbthing in the contract regarding what the 
Ijool will pay them for it; that cannot bo determined. The pool 
composed of themselves merely agrees in the contract to TTia.Vfl 
an initial payment when the wheat is delivered, to sell all the 
wheat of all the farmers to the best advantage, and then to 
return to those producing it pro rata any balance remaining on 
hand over and above the initial pajunent. 

That briefly is the scheme. As to the merits of it only time 
can demonstrate. I am not disposed to criticise it, because it 
is a bona fide attempt to solve a very real problem through 
the medium of mass selling and averaging of the price returned. 
The relationship of the State to it is very slight indeed : one of 
the principles upon which it is based is that there shall be no 
politics about it. 

. In Alberta the wheat pool has been operating for one year. 

In Saskatchewan it comes into operation this year, and in 
Manitoba also; so that this year for the first time more than 
one-half of the -nheat produced in the three pro-vinces of Western 
Canada will be controUed so far as the selling of it is concerned 
by an organisation of the producers themselves. 

Consumers here say; “ Will it put the price of bread up? ” 
Maybe it will, but nobody consulted ,the farmer when they put 
lip the cost of everything that enters into the cost of wheat pro- 
duction. I do not know why it should be an axiom that the 
price of everjtog a farmer produces must be kept down while 
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the price of everj’thing that everybody else produces must go up ; 
I cannot understand why that should he an axiom in this old 
land and everywhere else. Everywhere I go they tell me, “ Oh, 
hut that win increase the price of food.” Well, everybody who 
is eating that food which the farmer produces is getting more 
as the reward of his labour than he did get a few years ago, why 
should the farmer he the only man who is not to share in the 
general rise in the value of commodities. I do not know much of 
economics, but that strikes me as a most ridiculous proposition. 

I spoke of the State relationship to the new pooling organisa- 
tion in Saskatchewan. It passed over the piwince like a wave, 
the fannem joined it by the thousand, there are over 50,000 
of them tied up by an iron-clad contract for five years agreeing 
that to the extent to which they break that contract by marketing 
any of their gi'ain elsewhere, they will forfeit 25 cents a bushel 
by way of liquidated damages : that is pretty stringent, but they 
mean it. In order to secure the necessaiy 50 per cent, of acre- 
age which the promoters of the pool believe to be necessary 
in order to guarantee the success of the scheme, it was found 
they would recpiire funds to complete the organisation, and of 
course they came to the Government. I suppose that is one of 
tlie disadvantages of the head of the Goveinment being a known 
co-operator. The Government considered the matter and decided 
that it would not be a sound principle to give this co-operative 
organisation any money, but we did decide also that when it 
was so near completion, the lack of a few thousand doUai’s could 
not in the general public interest be allowed to stand in the 
way of the completion of the experiment, so a loan was made, 
I think about 30,000 dollars, to assist in completing the organisa- 
tion in order that the experiment might be carried out. The 
loan is a first charge upon the wheat handled by the pool when it 
starts to function ; that is the only State assistance given by the 
province in connection with the new pooling method. I think 
it will work successfully, provided the farmers can throw up 
from among themselves the kind of brains that can handle it. 
It will be' the biggest concern of its kind that has ever existed 
in the world, it will control more grain than ever has been 
controlled by a single organisation, and that organisation is 
altogether a producers’ organisation, returning no interest on 
capital and financing purely on the commodity itself. There will 
be no difficulty at all about it getting credit, because the initial 
payment is of course always below the present market value of 
the grain. We are looking forward to a considerable development 
along co-operative pooling lines. 
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WIRE FENCING FOR GRASSLAND. 

William Someevillb, M.A., D.Sc., D.(Ec., 
Sibthorpian Professor of Rural Economy, Oxford. 

Farmers are putting down a good deal of land to grass, and 
in connection therewith are confronted with various problems, 
of which fencing the areas is one of the most pressing. There 
is no doubt that wire fencing is the cheapest and most effective 
way of controlling stock on pasture land. 

Posts. — ^These are best made of wood; and of the various 
kinds of timber, larch is undoubtedly the cheapest and among 
the most durable. If larch thinnings can be obtained they make 
excellent posts and should be cut 5 ft. long and be of a minimum 
diameter at the small end of 3 in. Spanish chestnut poles are 
also thoroughly suitable and may often be purchased in 10 ft. 
or 15 ft. lengths at the price of Id. or less per foot run, and 
they may be cut up into suitable posts. Posts should not cost 
more than 6d. each. (The two kinds of timber indicated may 
be used in their natural condition and will have a life of about 
ten years, depending on the class of soil and the quality of the 
timber. Other wood that is suitable is ash, sycamore, birch, 
Scots fir, and spruce, but these woods in their natural condition 
have a very short life and should be creosoted before being used. 
A simple creosote tank would be one about 5 ft. long, 2 ft. 
wide, and 3 ft. deep, and if the posts after being pointed are 
placed with their lower ends in this tank and kept in creosote 
for a fortnight their life is greatly increased. 

The posts should be placed at intervals of about 12 ft., if 
the ground is fairly level and if the fence runs straight, but on 
undulating ground and with a crooked fence the interspacing 
must be closer. The straining posts should be 7 ft. long and 
should go into the ground about 3J ft., vith a diameter of 
about & in. at the small end. The success of the fence depends 
very largely on the way in which the straining posts are inserted, 
because if they are not thoroughly firm the wire soon becomes 
slack. 

Any straining post can be fixed immovably in a hole 4 ft. deep, 
and, in fact, if it is difficult to get the post deeper than 3J ft. 
this depth will prove sufficient provided a little extra care is 
given to the details of fixing. 

Every straining post should have an “ anchor ” fixed near 
its base. This consists of a piece of sound wood about 8 ft, 
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long and 3 in. or so in thickness, which may be round or 
squared : on the whole it is better squared. With the 
saw a notch about 2 in. deep is cut within 3 in. of the base 
of the post, the piece of wood taken out being of such a width 
that the anchor fits exactly into the slot, so that when it is 
driven home it is firmly held. To make all secure a long 
nail may be driven through the anchor to hold it immovably 
in position. It does not at all matter whether the anchor 
or cross piece projects equall.v on each side of the post or 
whether the w'hole of it projects from one side. The hole 
in the ground to receive the post should bo about 81- ft. long 
and 12 in. to 15 in. wide, according to the size of the post, 
but there is no need to throw out more soil than is sufficient 
to allow the post to be easily inserted. If the end of the feme 
comes close up against another fence running at right angles, 
or against a wall or building, the trench for the insertion of 
the po,st should lie in the direction of the line of the fence, 
because only in this way can the terminal post be placed 
close to the pre-existing fence, building, or wall. If, on the 
other hand, the end of the fence is a gateway, the trench 
to receive the post had better be at right angles to the line 
of the fence ; the anchor will then project equally on both sides 
of the post. 

Having dug the hole and ascertained that it is approximately 
of the right depth, the post with its anchor attached is carefully 
dropped into the hole, with its centre exactly in the line of 
the fence. This having been done, a few spadefuls of soil 
are thrown in and carefully rammed round the foot of the 
post and along the side of the anchor. In order to get the 
soil into all the corners and angles of the hole the rammer 
should not be more than in. in diameter, and if the post 
so fills the hole that there is not more than 1 in. or 2 in. 
of clear space between the sides of the. post and the sides 
of the hole, the rammer for use in packing that part of the 
hole should not be more than 1 in. in thickness, a piece of 
wooden rail 3 in. x 1 in. being useful for the purpose. 

Having satisfied oneself that the position of the post is right, 
more soil is filled into the hole, one man shovelling while 
another confines himself to packing mid ramming, sufficient 
time being given for the latter to do his work thoroughly. Tlie 
secure fixing of the post is very largely a matter of thorough 
packing of the soil, and if a few stones 2 in. to 3 in. in diameter 
are available they should occasionally be thrown on the soil 
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close to the post and be beaten in. Alter the filling of the 
trench has proceeded to the depth of about 1 ft. or so, it is 
necessary to see once more that the post is perfectly perpen- 
dicular, because later it is impossible to rectify a mistake of 
this kind. 

The trench having been filled and thoroughly rammed, 
the next thing to do is to fix the stay. If the post is a terminal 
one a single stay is, of course, all that is necessary. Even 
where the post is an angle one, that is to say, where the line 
of fence makes a right angle, more or less, at the post, some 
workmen, by way of economising, put in a single stay, so 
as to bisect the angle, but such a practice is not to be 
recommended, because the stay projects into the field and may 
possibly trip up stock. It is much better to insert two stays 
at an angle post, each of which will lie along the line of its 
respective fence. The sta 3 ^ must be sufliciently thick and 
strong to obviate any chance of bending when the pull of the 
fence is brought to bear upon them; but a stay 4 in. thick at 
the butt and 3 in. thick at the other end wilh suffice if it is of 
larch, oak, or Spanish chestnut. 

A notch 1 to IJ in. deep is cut with a chisel rather to one 
side of the median line of the post, and about 2 in. below 
the point where the top wire will come. This having been 
done, and the end of the stay having been prepared so as to 
fit accurately into the notch, the other end is put on the ground 
at approximately the spot where it will ultimately be fixed. 
A^ bevelled hole about 16 in. deep is now made in the ground 
with a spade, and it is a good plan to make’ an allowance 
for a big stone or rough block of wood, say 16 in. long and 
6 in. in section, to be placed transversely at the end of the 
stay, and about 6 in. below the surface of the ground. A 
little humouring” will be necessary in order to' get the 
supporting block or stone into its proper position, but the 
great thing is to see that the position is rather too' near than 
too far from the straining post, because if it is. too near it is 
easy to dig out a little more soil and let the block go back 
a tiifle; and, finally, by using the stay as a battering ram it 
can be beaten tight against the undisturbed back of soil, and 

the other end of the stay can be accurately let into the notch 
in the straining post. 

The intermediate posts are pointed and driven about 20 in 
into the ground with an iron mell. ■ ! 
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Wire. — ^Por protection against horses and heavy cattle the 
wire must be stouter than for sheep and young horned stock. 
For the heaviest class of stock the top -wire may be No. 4 gauge 
with five wires below of No. 6 gauge, which is quite sufficient. 
For lighter stock and sheep the top wire may be No. 6 gauge 
and the other wires of No. 8 gauge : for all practical purposes 
this makes an excellent fence. The interspacing of the wires 
should be about 10 in. between the top pair, then 8 in., 7 in. 
and 6 in. below. There is no doubt that solid galvanized wire 
is the best to use and costs at the present time about 18s. 6d. 
a cwt. Stretching of the wire may be done by any reliable 
machine, of which one of the best is the winch, called in 
Scotland a Monkey. 

The distance between the strainers will depend upon the 
groiand, but it is not usually necessaiy to have these less than 
300 yds. apart, in fact one gets a tighter fence by wide inter- 
spacing than by having the terminals too close together. 

The complete outfit of fencing tools would consist of a mell, 
costing about 16s.; a borer, 4 ft. long, of malleable iron, 
weighing about 14 lb., the price of which is about 5s.; a 
“ Monkey," which will cost about 20s.; and 2 conical mal- 
leable iron pins, 12 in. long, to drive into the post to hold the 
wire tight after it has been stretched, costing about Is. each. 
A holder for Imotting the wire is also convenient, the price 
of which is about 2s. These, with a claw hammer, a chisel, 
a file, and an auger for boring the holes, complete the equip- 
ment. At present prices the total cost per yard should not 
exceed Is. 

While a wire fence is undoubtedly the cheapest and most 
effective form of fence, other kinds of fence, for instance, 
posts and rail may be used, but the cost of this is very much 
more than the wire fence. Sheep netting may be also 
employed for enclosing an ai’ea, but this is more expensive 
than wire and is much less effective. 

* • * • • » 

APPLE AND PEAR SCAB. 

E. S. Salmon and W. M. Ware, B.Sc., 
Smith-Eastern Agricultural College, Wye. 

The Apple Scab Fungus '(Venturia inaegwalis ). — In the 
Ministry’s leaflet No. 181, on Apple and Pear Scab, the 
statement occurs : “As it is from diseased shoots that the 
scab starts afresh each year, it is worth making a determined 
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effort to attack the fungus in this position and also to prevent 
it from infecting the wood in future seasons.” This statement 
aecui’ately represented up to the present year our knowledge 
as to the manner in which, in this country, the fungus causing 
apple scab or black spot lives on through the winter to the 
succeeding summer. ‘WMle it remains true that the scabbed 
young wood of certain varieties of apples,* which is shown 
in Fig. 1, is undoubtedly a prolific source of infection, we have 
now to record the existence in England of the true winter-stage 
of the apple scab fungus — a stage well known in most, if not 
all, of the apple-growing countries of the world, but hitherto 
unreported for this cormtry. 

In February last, on visiting an orchard near Maidstone 
planted with Bramley’s Seedling and Newton Wonder trees, 
we observed number’s of the previous season’s leaves lying on 
the grass. That season ('19281 the trees had been severely 
infested with scab, both on the leaves and fruit, and most 
of the leaves found in February showed evident spots where 
the scab had been present during the previous season. These 
leaves were brought into the laboratory and kept damp. After 
a week or so fruit bodies of a fungus were seen to be developing, 
and on the thirtieth day after being brought into the laboratory 
these were ripe and ejecting their winter-spores. 

The general appearance of the fungus at this stage is as 
follows : the apple leaves show, scattered over their whole 
surface (irrespective of the distribution of the scab spots formed 
in the previous season), minute dark brown or black pimple-like 
bodies (ferithecia) which have broken through the sMn of the 
leaf, often on both surfaces. These bodies are just visible to 
the naked eye and are best seen when the leaf is damp. A 
photograph of two fragments of a leaf (magnified six times) 
bearing numbers of these bodies, is reproduced in Fig. 2. 
With a pocket lens the minute projecting necks can often be 
distinguished. If a section of a dead apple leaf is cut and 
examined in water under the microscope, the structure of these 
spore-containing fruit-bodies can be observed (see Fig. 3). The 
fruit-body (perithecium) is flask-shaped, with a projecting neck, 
and rs filled with a large number of little sacs (asci), each of 
TOxch contains eight two-eeUed winter-spores (ascospores) 
soon as the perithecium is mature and 


I*® profitably consulted by the fniit-gj-ower on 
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obtains sufficient moisture, the winter-spores are ejected from 
the little sacs and forcibly expelled through the mouth of the 
perithecium into the air. The late Dr. E. Aderhold, a German 
mycologist, whose investigations* have thrown so much light 
on the life-histories of the apple and pear scab fungi, found that 
the apple scab fungus throws out its winter-spores into the ah 
to a distance of cm. (f iu.). 

A search was then made in apple plantations in other parts 
of Kent, and dead apple leaves bearing ripe peritheeia were 
found in abundance at Wye, and at Egerton, near Ashford. 
The fungus above described was recognised as that called 
Venitirin inaequalis on the Continent and in America. Many 
workers abroad have carried out exjieriments which have proved 
it to be the winter-stage of the apple scab fungus, which in 
its summer stage (FnsidtuUum (Icndriticum) is the cause of 
the “ scab ” or “ black spot ” of the apple and the sooty 
blotches on apple leaves. This winter-stage on dead apple leaves 
has not hitherto been found in English fruit plantations, nor 
been proved in this country to be connected with the apple scab 
disease.! The experiments described below establish definitely 
the connection between the two. 

Tn the first experiment, winter-spores were caught in drops 
of water placed on slips of glass suspended over dead apple 
leaves bearing mature fruit-bodies (ppritkeda). The winter- 
spores germinated at once, and by the second day bore long 
germ-tubes. 

In one instance sporelings, after being occasionally deprived of 
moisture and then wetted again — a process which, as Dr. Ader- 
hold has noted, is favourable to the initial stages of develop- 
ment of this fungus — ^were provided with a few drops of apple- 
leaf extract. Growth continued, organs of anchorage Jajtpres- 
soria) were developed and by the sixteenth day after germination 
there were produced the well-known summer-spores (oonidia) 
of the apple scab fungus. 

In the other experiments, living apple leaves were inoculated 
with winter-spoi’es obtained from dead apple leaves. In one 

*R. ArJerMd; Die Fusicladien nnsorer Obstb/ianie (Landmrtech. Jahrb,, 
XXV, 875 01896).) 

t In articles in the “ Gardeners’ Chronicle" (April and May, 1924) We have 
pointed out that as long ago aa 1866 Cooke (iu Joum. of Bot, IV, p. 248) 
described this fungus on dead apple-leaves aa “ Sphaerella inaegvalia,” and we 
have seen, in the Kew Herbarium, a specimen collected by him at Henlow, 
Beds., April, 1866. It was not known at that time that the fungus in question 
was connected with the apple scab fungus (Fiuicladiumdendrilicum) and this 
old record of what has since been recognised as the winter-stage of the fungus 
has reiUained completely forgotten for 68 years. 
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case pot plants of French Paradise were used, kindly supplied 
to us by Mr. E. G. Hatton. Twenty-two leaves were inoculated, 
on 28th April, in the following manner : — 

Pipe fruit-hodies of the fungus were picked out with a needle- 
from a dead apple leaf and allowed to discharge winter-spores 
into distilled water in a watch glass. Subsequently a little 
of this water (which contained many thousands of the spores 
which had been discharged) was drawn up in a fine glass tube 
and blown out again, with the spores, on to the upper surface 
of the apple leaf. All the leaves, including those inoculated, 
were kept moist from day to day by atomising them with water. 
Some of the inoculated leaves were kept for 15 days in glass- 
chiimieys with plugs of cotton wool at the outlet (for 10 days), 
while others were freely exposed to the air. On 6th May (8 days 
after inoculation) many of the leaves showed pale, translucent 
f-pots. and on 13th May (15 days after inoculation) 
churacteristic dark spots of scab appeared, which on mieroscopie 
t'xumiuation were found to be bearing an abundance of the 
siuumer-spores— the so-called Fusicladmm stage. All the- 
control leaves remained quite free from scab. 

The total nmnber of apple leaves inoculated in our experi- 
ments was 22 and the number which became infected was 13, 
i.e., 59 per cent. In Dr. Aderhold’s experiments the per- 
centage of successful mfec-tions was about 83. A success- 

ful experiment was eanied out on the leaves of a commercial 
vanety of apple in the open. 

We have observed at Wye the ejection of winter-spores from 
dead apple leaves under the following conditions. On 27th Anril 
.'iome fre.shly collected dead apple leaves, bearing the fruit-bodies, 
were kept damp on wet blotting paper in glass dishes. A small 
shp of glass, previously moistened on the lower surface, was 
suspended a short (hstance above each leaf. Within a short 

minute chops on the moistened surface. In one experiment 
leaves placed m the open at 4.80 p.m. were found, by 9 10 p m 
0 have ejected himdreds of spores, the tempeiture vSy’- 
ng between 450 and 46° P. during the period. Just previous 
0 the ejeehon of the spores, the sac undergoes a rapid' 

it^'^oriSfaM'^ mstantmeous elongation, to approximately twice 
Its on^nal length. The spores are then discharged in 

irlnril „n?Mnf* ’ Periods 

»^pnnmd_^^ as were experienced last spring, the 


* e observed ripe ascospores as early as 7th March, 
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apple scab fungus on dead apple leaves on the ground is 
discharging spores into the air; these spores, carried to the 
young apple leaves, infect them and give rise to the vrell-kno'wn 
dark, sooty patches of scab. On the living apple leaves the 
fungus increases rapidly, producing multitudes of summer- 
spores. These, carried by wind and rain, infest the fruit, and 
produce the “ black spot ” or “ scab,” a disease unfor- 
tunately so characteristic of much of tlie apple crop grown in 
this country. 

Economic Importance of the Occurrence of the Winter 
Stage of the Apple Scab Fungus. — ^Tt is probable that the 
oecurrenee of a winter stage in the life history of the fungus 
in this country has a very dheet bearing on the early outlreaks 
of apple scab in our orchards and plantations. It is no un- 
common occurrence for severe infestations of scab to take place 
season after season on varieties of apples which show none, 
or but little, of the disease on their young wood. One case 
which has lately come to our notice may bo instanced here. 

In connection with some spraying experiments we inspected 
rows of the Bismarck variety in a plantation at Bgerton, near 
Ashford, in the spring of 1923, at the time when the trees were 
just out of flower. At this early date the trees were already 
somewhat severely infested with scab, patches of wliich oeeun-ed 
on many of the oldest leaves surrounding the flower-trusses. 
A close inspection was made of the young wood, which was 
foimd to be free from scab with the exception of one or two 
pnstnles on a very few trees. This early outbreak on the 
Bismarcks remained inexplicable, since at that time the occur- 
rence in this country of the winter stage of the apple scab 
fimgns bad not been observed; it was conjectured at the time 
that some rows of Cox’s Orange Pippin, which stood some 
50 yards away, ahd whose wood was badly scabbed, had been 
instrumental in causing the outbreak. 

This season (1924) a similar early and severe outbreak on 
the Bismai’cks was noticed; on 1st May, before the trees 
were in flower, a leaf here and there roraid the flower-trusses 
could be found with a spot of scab, usually on the under- 
surface of the leaf. By 21st May, when still in flowei’, these 
three rows of Bismarck (22-30 ti'ees in the row) showed, on 
nearly every tree, a number of the leaves round the flower-, 
trusses, with well-established spots of scab, bearing abundant 
summer-spores. 'As in this plantation (notwithstanding the 
fact that pigs had been turned in) it was not difficult during 
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April and May to find on the ground remains of the previous 
season’s .dead apple leaves bearing ripe fruit-bodies discharging 
winter-spores, there seems little doubt now that the early out- 
break of scab in this case — ^as in many others — ^is to be attributed 
to infection arising from the ground. 

Control o'f Apple Scab. — ^It is clear from the observations 
recorded above that a prolific source of infection may exist in 
the spring in the dead scabbed leaves of the previous season. 
To some extent close grazing by sheep in the orchard, and 
careful folding of the plantation with pigs will tend to the 
destruction of the dead apple leaves, although, where these 
have been plentiful, it is to be feared that enough material* 
will be left to start early outbreaks of scab. In gardens, 
and possibly also where choice varieties of apples are 
grown on an intensive system, as on cordons, it may be 
found practicable to sweep up and bum the leaves from diseased 
trees in the autumn. Whether the formation of the winter 


stage of the fungus takes place eveiy winter in this country, 
or only in those winters (such as the last) characterised by 
dry cold weather, can be determined only by future obser- 
vations. It is possible that in wet, mild winters the apple 
leaves decay before the fungus can produce its fruit-bodies. 

There can be little doubt, however, that for the commercial 
fmit ^ower the best practice is to prevent the formation of 
the winter stage of the scab fungus, rather than attempt to 
destroy it when it has occmred. Two or three careful sprayings 
in spring and early summer will prevent the leaves on the 
tree from becoming infested with scab, and thereby remove 
any possibility of their becoming a source of infection in the 
following spring. The same operation will also prevent the 
production of scabbed young wood, the other possible source of 
infection in the spring. 


On some varieties of apples— e. <7., Cox’s Orange Pippin 
Worcester Bismarck-the first spraying of the leaves (Xre 
the trees have home a scabbed crop in the previous season) 
must be given just before the trees flower, i.e., when the 
flower-huds ore showing pink hut have not yet opened. This 
spraying will prevent early attacks of scab on the first produced 
leaves round the flower-tmsses. Another important time for 
spra;^ng « when the petals have just fallen. This is un- 
«edlY the most important of all the sprayings, and mn«t 

5,630 winter-spores may be discli^ed in 45 mfnute™ * ^ ^ 
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never be omitted on trees liable to scab. At this date the 
majority of the young leaves will be protected by the fungicide 
used. In many eases another spraying, three weeks or a 
month later, will be found profitable. 

Tlie best spray fluids* for the purpose are Bordeaux mixture 
(using the excess Kme Bordeaux where scorching of the leaves 
or russetting of the fruit is likely), or lime-sulphur (on those 
varieties liable to injury by Bordeaux mixture). A third spray 
fluid, viz., lime-sulphtu mixed with arsenate of lead (1 gal. 
lime-sulphur to 29 gal. water, and 4 lb. arsenate of lead 
paste to the 100 gal. of spray fluid) gave very good results in 
some experiments carried out in 1928. These experiments are 
being repeated this year, and the detailed results obtained 
in the two seasons will be published later. 


The Pear Scab Pungus (Ventiiria pirina).+ — ^After the dis- 
covery (noted above) of the uinter-stage of the apple scab fungus 
on dead apple leaves, a search was made for the similar stage of 
the pear scab fungus on dead pear leaves. This was found during 
March, 1924, at Wye, Kent, on dead pear leaves collected by the 
wind at the foot of a hawthorn hedge, close to pear trees which 
had borne scabbed fruit for a number of seasons. 

The fruit-bodies (perithecia) of the fungus are just visible 
to the naked eye as minute dark colom-ed points scattered, 
or thinly grouped, over either or both of the surfaces of the 
leaf. Within the fruit-body (see Fig. 6) are large numbers 
of little sacs (asci), each containing eight two-celled winter- 
spores {ascospores) (see Figs. 7 and 8). Wlien the fruit-bodies 
are ripe, the winter-spores are forcibly discharged in quick 
succession from the mouth of the neck. On 28th April, 
freshly collected dead pear leaves bearing the fungus were, 
after being wetted, placed out of doors and it was found that 
the frait-bodies continued to eject hundreds of winter-spores 
during the day. The weather at that time was dull, with 
occasional sunshine and a cold wind; the temperature varied 
from 49° F. to 55° F. 

It seems possible that the development of winter-spores 
of the pear scab fungus on dead pear leaves takes places com- 
monly in this country, but has been generally overlooked. 
Dead pear leaves obtained last March from near Barnstaple, 


♦ The fnrniiil® for these will be fouud in the Leaflet No. 131, on Apple 
and Pear Scab, issned by the Ministry. “ 

■f A technical description of the fungous has already been given in the 
“ Gardener’s Chronicle,” 10th May, 1924. 
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North Devon, were producing this stage in abundance. On the 
Continent of Europe, and also in the United States, the winter 
stage of pear scab is of common occurrence; in Germany 
I Silesia', according to the statement of the late Professor Ader- 
hold, it is the exception to find dead pear leaves free from 
this stage of the pear scab fungus. 

It can he considered as certain that wherever the fungus 
has developed its fruit-bodies in the dead pear leaves the winter- 
spores are discharged from these in vast numbers all through 
tlie spring months, from April on into June. These winter- 
spores, carried by currents of air to the young pear leaves or 
fruit, infect them at once and produce the well-baown velvety 
spots of scab. 


Hitherto in this country that stage of the pear scab fungus 
which occurs on the young wood (one- and two-year-old shoots) 
of the pear tree has been the only one known which carries 
the disease over from one season to the next. Now that a 
further stage in the life history of the fungus has been found 
in this country, we can lay down certain rules as regards the 
best methods of controlling pear scab. 

In gardens, as well as in certain special cases in the com- 
mercial plantation, it may be advisable to collect and bum 
the scabbed leaves when they have fallen in the autumn or to 
dig them well into the ground. If the dead leaves are con- 
verted into leaf-mould, this should not be used on ground 
near pear trees until it is old and well rotted. For pear giwers 
on a commercial scale, however, the main safeguard against 
attacks of pear scab lies in spraying the leaves while healthy, 
and so preventing them from becoming scabbed and frorn 
becoming later, when fallen to the ground,- the home of the 
xvinter-spores of the fungus. 

Directly the blossom is set (or, better, while a few flowers 
still remain open) spray the tree thoroughly with Bordeaux 
mixture, xising a fine, misty spray and taldng care to wet the 
under surfaces of the leaves. Repeat the spraying with Bor- 
deaux mixture three weeks later. These early sprayings are 
essential for the control of pear scab; they prevent the fungus 
from infecting the leaves and producing there immense numbers 
of spores, which m showeiy weather, passing to the young 
pears, make them scabby and often cause them to crack 
Bordeaux mixture is, in our experience, the best fungicide to 
use against pear scab; it is quite harmless to the foliage of 
any variety of pear, whereas lime-sulphur is not so strong a 
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fungicide and when used on some varieties, e.g., William’s 
Bon Chretien, may injure the foliage. Two good sprayings 
of Bordeaux mixture applied early, usually suffice to keep down 
the scab disease on pears ; where the trees have been neglected 
for several seasons, however, a third spraying with Bordeaux 
mixtm’e three weeks after the second, should be given. As a 
rule, winter spraying against pear scab is useless; where, how- 
ever, an appreciable amount of scabbed wood exists in the 
tree, a spraying in March with lime-sulphur at winter strength 
(1 gal. of the concentrate (I'SO sp. gr.) to 14 gal. water) will 
do good. As much as possible of the scabbed wood should be 
cut out in pruning. The fact should not be lost sight of that 
the summer spraying of the leaves with Bordeaux mixture, as 
described above, will protect the young wood, as it develops, 
from scab infection. 

The two knoivn sources of infection in the spring would then 
be eliminated, viz., the scabbed wood with its spores and the 
dead scabbed pear leaves with their winter-spores. 

One other point of practical importance deserves to be noted. 
Investigations have shown that the spores of the pear scab 
fungus require a drop of moisture (rain or dew) in order to 
be able to germinate, and, in accordance with this fact, many 
observers have noticed that espalier-grown pears protected from 
direct rain suffer less from scab. In special cases, as in the 
growing of valuable dessert pears, it might be practicable to 
provide protection from the rain; or to adopt another method, 
recommended in France for use in the growing of the choicest 
pears (“ les fruits de luxe ”), viz., to tie on paper bags over 
the young healthy pears to preserve them from becoming infected 
later in their growth. 

Summary. — Eecent observations have shown that in ttiig 
country also, as in the other fruit-growing countries, the apple 
and pear scab fungi develop a winter stage in the dead 
“ scabbed ” leaves after these have fallen to the ground, and 
that the winter-spores there produced are expelled in the spring 
and infect the young leaves and fruit, producing the well-known 
“ scab ” disease. 

The discovery of this stage makes the spraying of apple 
and pear trees all the more necessary, in order to protect not 
only the fruit of the current season but also to prevent the 
fungus from growing on the leaves, and when these have 
•fallen to the ground developing winter-spores which will restart 
the disease early the next season. 
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LIVESTOCK IMPROVEMENT IN ENGLAND 
AND WALES IN 1923-4. 


The reasons for the introduction of the Livestock Improve- 
ment Scheme in 1914, its object and the lines on which it 
operates have been "set out so fully and often in the Journal 
and elsewhere as to need but brief recapitulation here. 

At the outset it was realised that the funds available for 
the purposes of the scheme in England and Wales precluded 
.any ambitious attempt at the direct provision by the Govern- 
ment of high-class sires required for use in the grading up of 
inferior farm stock, even had this been practicable or 
.adrisable. 

The scheme was, therefore, framed more as an educational 
measure with the object of showing, by practical demonstra- 
tion throughout the country, the importance and value of care 
in the selection and use of good pedigree sires and the direct 
gain resulting from the application of knowledge obtained 
from taking milk records and managing dairy herds in a more 
systematic and economic manner. 


For these purposes annual grants are made to bull, boar 
•and heavy horse rocieties which undertake the pro-vision of 
■approved pure-bred sires for the use of their members and to 
milk recording societies operating under the scheme. 

That the objects aimed at are being achieved is indicated 
by the annual increase in the number of sires subsidised and 
•the gi'owing interest in and development of the milV record- 
ing movement as shown in the tables herewith. 


Apart from the direct benefit accruing to the agriculture 
■of the country by reason of the grading up of inferior stock 
through the instrumentality of the scheme — ^the focussing 
of attention on livestock improvement and the association ot 
the Ministry’s Livestock Officers -with farmers and HTnn.U 
holders in their several districts has had some influence, though 
indirect, in stimulating interest in breeding, in increasing the 
number of breeders and users of pure-bred cattle and pigs, and 
m creating a bigger demand for suitable sires amongst people 
■not directly concerned -with the scheme. 

Bulls.— The total number of bulls actu^ly located for 
^ervice dunng the year ended 31st March, 1924 (i.e., con- 

^e»®wed grants or provided 
for fresh distncts dunng the year), was 978, an increase of 81 
•on the preceding year. 


0 2 
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BxJiiii Scheme. 

(Showing the number of Bulls subsidised during the past 

10 years.) 


Year. 

1st April to 
31st March. 


Societies. 

Individuals. 


Total 
of Bulls. 

1914-16* 


369 

43 


497 

1915-16 


489 

28 


633 

1910-17 


543 

15 


659 

1917-18 

••• 

578 

14 


710 

1918-19 

«•* 

604 

7 


721 

1919-20 

••• 

568 

6 


675 

1920-21 


561 

6 


668 

1921-22 

••• 

726 

3 


847 

1922-23 

«*« 

831 

1 


947 

1923-24 

•«» 

840 

1 


978 


* Including the period 1st Februai-y, 19)4 — 3lst March, 1914, 


This increase, though not large, is satisfactory in view of 
the restrictions on movement of stock in force during a large 
portion of the year owing to the prevalence of foot-and-mouth 
disease. In districts not so hampered the Ministry’s Livestock 
Officers report very favourably on the progress of the scheme 
and the marked improvement in the young stock where 
premium bulls have been in use for .some time. It is satis- 
factory to note the general and continued success of premium 
sires and their progeny at sales and shows. One of the 
Ministry’s Livestock Officers reports that stock by premium 
bulls have been successfully shown at every show in his dis- 
trict, and at one of these shows every first prize was won by 
animals which w'ere sired by premium bulls. In another 
instance twelve animals under two years old sired by a 
premium bull secured the highest average at the market on 
that day, and as a result of this success four new members 
joined the society in order to have the benefit of using this 
sire. Another of the Ministiy’s Livestock Officers recently 
attended a meeting of small holders for the purpose of explain- 
ing the advantages of the scheme, and at the close of the meet- 
ing eight of the number present guaranteed to advance £10 
apiece to stai-t a society and buy a pedigree bull. This decision 
was partly attributable to the fact that two farmers present 
at the meeting had seen for themselves the improvement 
resulting from the work of another society in the district, and 
emphasises the value to agriculturists of practice over precept. 

In some dairying districts, even where calves are reared 
in considerable numbers, there is still much leeway to be made 
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up. The high prices still commanded (and likely to be) for 
.suitable bulls of dairy strain may partly account for this, 
and continued effort is necessary to convince such breeders 
that it is poor economy to continue using nondescript sires 
about whose breeding little or nothing is known. 

There was again a drop in the prices of bulls, other than 
those of dairy type, purchased during the year under review, 
and the average price of all the bulls provided was consequently 
lowered. The following table shows the number of bulls 
of each breed subsidised and the average cost for the first 
year and last two years of the scheme : — 


Numbebs and Peioes op Bulls op each Bebed. 


Breed 

1914-16 

1922-23 

1923-24 

Ho. 

Average 

Cost 

No. 

Average 

Cost 

No. 

Average 

Cost 




s. 

d. 



s. 

d. 


Sr 

d 

British Friesian 






6 

77 

16 

8 

5 

74 16 

0 

Devon 

16 

40 

17 

6 

90 

59 

10 

3 

106 

37 16 

0 

Guernsey ... 






7 

53 

9 

3 

12 

B1 10 

0 

Hereford 

63 

33 

7 

6 

84 

68 

3 

4 

100 

60 19 

0 

Lincoln Bed ‘ . 

33 

31 

10 

0 

94 

63 

14 

11 

101 

66 11 

0 

Bed Poll 

— 


... 


1 

78 

15 

0 


— 


Shorthorn 

337 

37 

17 

0 

563 

64 

16 

3 

678 

57 10 

0 

♦South Devon 

C 

30 

11 

6 

17 

58 

11 

6 

16 

47 6 

0 

Welsh Black 

35 

29 

9 

0 

64 

62 

2 

11 

62 

52 1 

0 

Other Breeds 

7 

29 

4 

6 

— 


— 





i 

All Breeds ... j 

i 

497 

36 

0 

0 

916 

62 11 

9 

I 

974* 

56 3 

0 


* y78 bulls were located, but grauts in respect of 4 were in suspense at the end 
of the year. 


As was the case in the preceding year the service fees 
varied from 2s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. It will be seen from the sub- 
joined table that there was again a substantial increase in the 
number of bulls serving at 5s., but the number serving at a 
higher fee remained about the same (i.e., 277 compared with 
271 in the previous year). The average service fee for all 
the bulls was 5s. Sd. 


Seeviob Pees. 


Over 

Year 3}- S/0 4/- 4^0 5/- ol6 Ol- 6/$ 7/- 7/6 8f- 8/6 9/- iQl^lO/^ 

1914-15 265 57 41 42 3 83 — — — — 1 — — _ _ ^ 

1922.23 oO 40 28 84 10 430 3 63 2 10 I4l 7 8 2 46 6 

1923-24 61 46 26 71 9 491 2 84 2 12 126 6 7 1 26 6 
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Boars. — There was a satisfactory increase in the number of 
boars available during the year ended 31st March, 1924 (i.e., 
continued from previous years with renewed grants or located 
in fresh districts during the year), the number being 688 as 
compared with 569 in the preceding year. The dif&eulty of 
forming Boar Societies is apparent in the fact that of the 638 
boars available 550 were provided by individual owners. 


Boab Scheme. 

(Showing the number of Boars subsidised during the past 

10 years.) 


Tear, 

ist April to 

Sht March, 

Societies, 

ImlicidmU, 


Total Xo, 
of Boars, 

1914-13* ... 

113 




115 

1915-llJ 

ISO 

... — 


193 

1916-17 

1S8 

13 


216 

1917-lS 

172 

92 


204 

1918-19 

156 

16)7 


350 

1919-20 

120 

225 


399 

1920-21 

135 

2X3 


441 

1921-22 

113 

41G 


550 

1922-23 

93 

451 


569 

1923-24 

78 

541 


038 


* Including the period 1st February, 1014 — 31sfc March, 1914. 

In several districts more applications for pi-emium boars 
were received than could be met from the number of grants 
available. In other districts a strong preference for a local 
tj-pe of pig not recognised as a distinct and established breed 
has prevented the fullest use being made of the scheme. In 
some such districts efforts are being made to register and form 
herd books, and to secure recognition from the Ministry for 
the purpose of the Boar Scheme. In this connection it may be 
noted that the klinistry has recently, after consultation with 
its Advisoiy Livestock Committee, extended this recognition 
to the Welsh pig. 

As in the case of bulls, premium boars and their progeny 
have attained general success at sales and shows, the natural 
result of the improvement which has taken place in districts 
which have been served by premium boars for some years. 

Increasing interest has recently been shown in the produc- 
tion of the most suitable type of pig for bacon factories, and 
efforts are being made to meet the requirements of local 
factories in this respect by encouraging the most suitable type 
of sires.. 

■ It will be seen from the following table that the average 
price of the boars located under the scheme during the year 
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under review was :G14 6s. 2d., which was slightly lower than 
the previous year’s average, viz., i615 Os. 4d. The most 
popular breeds at present are the Large White, Large Black 
and Middle White. 


Numbehs and Avbeagb Pbioes oe Boaes of each Bbeed. 


Breed 


1914-16 


1922-23 


1923-24 


No, 

Average 

Price 

No. 

Average 

Price 

No, 

Average 

Price 

Berks 

10 

£ s. d. 

8 0 0 

11 

s, d. 

18 2 3 


s. d. 

17 1 9 

Cumberland 





Kh 

16 6 0 

29 

14 6 8 

Esses 

— 



4 

23 7 6 

6 

19 9 9 

Glos. Old Spot ... 

7 

7 1 0 

37 

21 8 0 

32 

15 8 3 

Large Black 

IS 

7 6 6 

141 

14 12 7 

138 

13 4 4 

Large White 

64 

7 8 0 

199 

13 13 10 

250 

14 11 9 

Linculn Curly Coat 

4 

8 4 6 

31 

12 3 10 

33 

11 16 10 

.Middle White 

12 

G 17 0 

77 

16 11 7 

98 

14 16 9 

Large White Ulster 

— 

— 

2 

16 0 0 

6 

16 6 8 

Taznworth 

— 



1 

20 0 0 

2 

IS 18 6 

W essexSaddleback 

— 

— 

13 

16 2 3 

14 

14 12 6 

All Breeds 

iir> 



15 0 4 

619* 

U 6 2 


* 638 Bool'S were located, but grants in respect of 19 -vrere in suspense at the 
end of the year. 


The service fees varied from 2s. 6d. to 10s. Considerably 
more than one-half the boars served at a fee of 5s., while a 
third of the remainder served at 7s. 6d. The average fee for 
all the boars was 6s. 6d. , a trifle lower than in the previous 
year. 

Service Fees. 

"/■ ®/- 7/- 716 8 /- 816 101 - 101 - 

21 02 10 B 0 — 2 — — 

1922- 23 — r 12 13 37 6 300 — 61 4 2 99 — 4 13 1 

1923- 24 — 9 9 12' 44 1 868 1 68 2 4 104 — 2 6 — 

MHlk Recording.— N o part of the Livestock Scheme has 
made more satisfactory progress than milk recording. Not- 
withstanding the many serious obstacles arising out of ■the 
abnormal conditions prevailing during the first five or six years 
of the operations of the scheme, the movement has continued 
to spread until at the present time practically every county 
in England and WMes has its own recording society or socie- 
ties, and no district is outside the radius of one or other of 
these societies. Luring the year under review 416 new 
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nienibers, owning 10,000 cows, have been enrolled, and in 
view of the hampering restrictions consequent on the serious 
outbreaks of foot-and-mouth disease over a large part of 
England and Wales this increase may be considered satis- 
factory. The following table shows the growth of the move- 
ment since its commencement. 


1st April to 
31st March. 


1st October to 
30th September, 


Year.* 

Societies* 

^£em}}ers* 

Herds. 

Coics. 

{ 19U-15 

16 

264 

306 

7.331 

J 1915-16 

20 

350 

398 

9,811 

1916-17 

22 

441 

495 

12,950 

( 1917-18 

25 

503 

555 

14,404 

f 1917-18 

27 

6B9 

708 

19,793 

1 1918-19 

.38 

1,191 

1,332 

37,880 

j 1919-20 

46 

2,075 

2,312 

61,323 

] 1920-21 

52 

3,328 

3,664 

97.903 

j 1921-22 

55 

3,949 

4,362 

117;023 

i.1922-23 

55 

4,365 

4,767 

127,161 

Octubei*, 1917, 

there was 

no uniform year for societies. 



Arcnufc Yield of Herds Recorded . — The annual returns 
furnished by the 55 societies for the recordinpf year ended 
1st October, 1923, show that of the 127,151 cows and heifers 
recorded, 54 per cent, were cows which had been retnined in 
the herds for the full year, and that the average yield of 
these 68,349 cows was approximately 7,000 11)., an appreciable 
increase over the averages of previous years. 

Many societies averaged considerably more; for instance, 
the Hampshire Society with 8,261 full-year co'ws averaged 
7,601 lb.; and the Essex Society, which for the year ended 
October, 1918, had only 407 full-year cows yielding on an 
average 6,531 lb,, has shown remarkable development, having 
had in the last milk-recording year 4,388 full-year cows 
whose average yield was 7,499 lb., a tenfold increase in 
membership and of approximately 1,000 lb. in the average 
yield of the cows. 

When the milk-recording movement was initiated by the 
Ministry the thousand-gallon cow was talked about and 
sometimes got into print, and though the object of the scheme 
is not to encourage the production of phenomenal milk yielders, 
it may be of interest to record that last year 125 herds — ^not 
cows — averaged 10,000 Ib. per cow or over : good evidence 
of the value of milk recording and of the results obtained by 
careful weeding out, selection and breeding. 

The following statement compares the average annual yield 
of (1) all cows and heifers recorded, and (2) of the cows 
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recorded for the full year for each year since the uniform 
milk-recording year was fixed : — 


Tear: 1st 
Oct. to 
1st Oct. 

iso. of 
Soci- 
eties 

Particulai’s of all Cows 
and Heifera recorded 

Particulars of Cows recorded 
lor full year 

No. of 
Cows and 
Heifers 

Total 

Yield 

Aver- 

age 

Yield 

No. of 
Cows 

Percent- 
age of 
Total 
Cows 

Total 

Yield 

Aver- 

age 

Yield 

1U17-18 

27 

19,793 

gal. 

8,42(5,958 


8,776 

44 

gal. 

5,255,923 

gal- 

699 

1U18-10 • 

3S 

37,880 

16,201,941 

4.’i0 

17,989 

47 

10,643,516 

679 

li)V.U20 

46 

61,323 

29.344,887 

479 

27,266 

44 

17,363,347 

637 

1920-21 

52 


48,512.380 

495 

48,248 

49 



1921-22 i 

55 


517 

63,318 

54 

41,208,073 

651 

1922-23 1 

t 

65 

127,151 

67,904,224 

634 

68,349 

64 

46,966,665 

687 


While the total average yield continued to improve steadily, 
n much more marked advance is shown in individual herds 
as a direct result of the more systematic and economic 
management following the adoption of milk recording. As an 
imstauce of this, in the returns for 33 of the herds (of over 20 
COW.S) of one society which have been recorded from 1917-18 
to 1922-23, there was an average increase in the yield per cow 
of full-year cows of 92 gallons. The maximum increase shown 
by a herd was 234 gallons per cow. 

Milk Record Certificates . — The number of milk record certifi- 
cates issued to members was 2,065. This number represents 
1.62 per cent, of the total number of cows recorded. Of the 
2,065 certificates issued, only' 155 were for yields of leas than 
6.000 lb., 1,367 were for yields between 6,000 — 10,000 lb., 
and 543 were for yields of over 10,000 lb. 

Register of Dairy Cattle . — The ^venth volume of the 
Ministry’s^ Annual Eegister of Dairy Cattle,* covering the year 
under review, has been issued. It contains particulars of 
1,321 cows (belonging to 271 members) in respect of which 
certificates have been issued by the Ministry showing that they 
have certified yields of 8,000 lb. or over of milk during the 

October, 1923, or an average of 
6.500 lb. for that year and one or more preceding consecutive 
years. Twelve recognised breeds or types are represented in 
the seventh volume, and there are, in addition, 67 crossbred 
cows (i.c., cows which do not conform to one recognised breed 
or type), whose milk yields have justified their inclusion under 
the standard required. Of the 1,321 cows entered in the 

* Price 2s. 6d», post free, from the Ministry, 
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seventli volume, 1,165 gave over 8,000 lb. of milk during the 
j'ear, and 156 were entered on an average of 6,600 lb. or over. 
Of the 1,165 cows which were entered on the one year’s 
yield 482 gave over 10,000 lb. 

The seventh volume of the register contains the second 
list of cows in respect of which certificates of merit have been 
issued certifying that such cows have yielded not less than 
24,000 lb. of milk over a period of three consecutive years and 
have calved at least three times during that period. This section, 
and the sections for dairy bulls, have been better supported 
than was the case in the previous volume, and it is hoped that 
in course of a few years the information given in these sections 
win constitute a valuable part of the register. Steps are being 
taken by the Ministry to popularise the register and to increase 
its scope and usefulness to all classes of dairy farmers. 

After consultation with its Advisory Live Stock Committee 
the Ministry has made certain important changes in the con- 
ditions of entry into the Eegister, the princiiial of which 
are : — (1) the issue of a Certificate of Milk Record will not 
be required as a condition of entry; (2) entry will be made on 
the basis of one year’s yield only. 

The alterations have been made with the object of securing 
a more comprehensive and valuable book of reference for the 
use of members of milk recording societies and others interested 
in dairy cattle, and Volume 8 of the Eegister will contain 
entries of approximately 5,000 of the highest yielding cows of 
all bi'eeds and types. A copy will be presented free to each 
member of a milk recording society who records under the 
Ministry’s scheme. 

Cost of Milk Recording . — ^The marked tendency for costs to 
increase which had been noticed in previous years was cheeked 
in the year ended 1st October, 1922, and, as was anticipated, 
the results for the year under review show a distinct reduction 
in costs notwithstanding increased activities on the part of 
societies. About 80 per cent, of the societies have been able to 
reduce their levies per cow by 6d. or more, and with very few 
exceptions, societies are in a sound financial condition. 

Commercial Value of Milk Recording . — ^The commercial value 
of milk recording continued to be demonstrated by the prices 
realised at sales for recorded non-pedigree cattle and their 
progeny, and although, as was anticipated, the exceptional prices 
realised during the boom period of 1921 were not so evident. 
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NAJtB OP SOCIETY. 


Essex 

East Sussex 

Hampshire 

Yeovil & Shepton Mallet 

Berkshire 

Hertfur«lsUiro 

Kent 

North West Wilts 

Dorset 

Surrey 

Norfolk 

West Susse.\ 

Oxford 

Balihbury 
Lancashire 

Warwickshire 

Leicester 

Suffolk 

South Devon 

Northants 

Yorkshire 

Shropshire 

Cambridgeshire 

Cheshire 

Cumberland 

Stafford 

Nottingham 

Buckingham 

Derby 

Bristol k Bath 

Denbigh & Elints 

Worcestei^shiro 

Peak 

Warminster k Mere 

Cadbury 

Tees Talley 

East Devon 

Bedfordshire 

Kendal k S’th Westmorland 

Frome 

Cornwall 

North Somerset ... 

Lincolnshire 

Anglesey & Carnarvon ... 

Allendale 

Dnited Counties 
Monmouth 

Herefordshire 

Campden, Moreton and District 
Gloucester & District ... 

Melton Mowbray 

Cotswold 

Montgomery 

Highbridge 

Glamorgan 



Number 

of 

Members, 

Number 

of 

Herds. 

Total No. 
of animals 
recorded. 

No. of 
cows 
recorded 
for 

full year. 

Av. yield 
of cows 
recorded 
for 

full year. 


213 

238 

7,002 

4,388 

lb. 

7,499 


190 

229 

6,730 

3,595 

7.311 


176 

194 

6,166 

3,251 

7;014 


150 

171 

5.404 

3,191 

6,749 


135 

130 

5,378 

2,788 

6,845 


159 

178 

6,290 

2,681 

7,200 


163 

186 

4,974 

2,613 

7,200 


lOG 

119 

4,714 

2,736 

6,902 


77 

103 

4,668 

2,720 

6,599 


170 

180 

4,360 

2.174 

6,796 


lU 

165 

4,253 

2;392 

7,601 


109 

119 

3,738 

1,815 

7,255 


102 

109 

3,666 

1,992 

6,950 


G1 

86 

3,634 

2,338 

7,524 


131 

130 

3,574 

3,485 

6,735 


121 

131 

3,137 

1,604 

7,070 


100 

103 

2,718 

1,447 

7,414 


107 

116 

2,513 

1.642 

7,365 


07 

106 

2,452 

1,198 

6,309 


01 

103 

2,320 

2,317 

1,271 

6,668 


UO 

141 

1,018 

7,333 


70 

78 

2,163 

1,383 

7,309 


83 

91 

2,150 

1,239 

7.41B 


58 

64 

2,141 

1,031 

7,152 


141 

143 

2,026 

891 

6,089 


71 

75 

1,837 

1,764 

982 

7,519 


63 

55 

888 

6,821 


G() 

71 

1,709 

835 

8,239 


48 

51 

1,685 

1,537 

809 

7,329 


7G 

77 

831 

7,281 


70 

72 

1 ,459 

901 

6,685 


G2 

65 

1,416 

748 

6,948 


57 

57 

1,266 

480 

7^004 


27 

31 

1,191 

877 

6,849 


37 

45 

1,162 

761 

6,741 


30 

37 

1,080 

438 

7,334 


64 

64 

1,016 

467 

6.716 


36 

37 

946 

510 

7,436 


47 

47 

856 

386 

5,841 


20 

20 

833 

567 

6,431 


60 

60 

777 

446 

6,020 


31 

35 

764 

473 

6,898 


33 

36 

755 

361 

7,176 


60 

62 

753 

432 

5,454 


40 

41 

741 

433 

7,034 


47 

48 

732 

421 

6,544 


34 

36 

627 

327 

6,611 


27 

27 

620 

329 

7,026 


33 

33 

375 

366 

6,940 


32 

34 

563 

296 

6,848 


26 

26 

536 

29B 

6,682 


25 

25 

523 

359 

7,474 


23 

23 

421 

223 

6,031 


15 

16 

382 

226 

7,048 


29 

29 

288 i 

Commeuoed 
1st April, 





( 

1023. 


•• 

4,365 

4,767 

127,151 

‘ 68,349 

7,042 


Totals 
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it is noteworthy that milk records are much more frequently 
seen in sale catalogues and asked for in private transactions 
than was formerly the ease. 

Advice on Rationing . — Much greater interest has been evinced 
in the schemes instituted by the County Agricultural Organisers 
for the economic feeding of dairj' cows and butter fat testing. 
The very useful advice and assistance given, by the Organisers 
are much appreciated and the adoption of balanced and 
economical rations should jjrove of great value — ^financial and 
otherwise — ^to members of milk recording societies. 

Calf Marking . — ^The Ministry’s Calf and Bull Marking 
Schemes, the adoption of which is optional, have now been taken 
up by all hut two societies, and interest is steadily growing as 
members realise the value of officially identifying the progeny of , 
their recorded stock. The number of animals marked under 
this scheme during the year vras 12,647 as compared with 
11,517 diu’ing the preceding year. 

Sheep. — Since 1919 the Ministry has given some financial 
assistance tow'ards the improvement of Welsh Mountain Sheep. 
Grants, up to a maximum of ;filO for each ram provided, at the 
rate of 3s. 4d. per ewe served, were made to 14 societies in 
respect of 17 approved pedigree rams during the year ended 
81st Mai'ch, 19^. The average hiring fee of the rams was 
£9 18s. and the average service fee Is. 5d. The number of ewes 
served was 1,020, an avei’age of 60 per ram. 

The scheme, which is in its infancy, promises well, and one 
excellent result of its operation has been that several members of 
societies have purchased pedigree rams of their own. 

Heavy Horses. — ^It was possible to revive the grants to Heavy 
Horse Societies, which were discontinued after 1921 owing to the 
urgent demand for economy at that time. As the announcement 
that grants would be available was only made in February last 
full advantage could not be taken of the scheme for the service 
season of 1924. It is confidently anticipated, however, that next 
year it will be possible to continue the good work accomplished 
by the scheme during the years 1914-1921. 

The following are the principal memoranda used in connection 
with the livestock operations of the Ministry, and copies of 
them can be obtained free of charge on application to the 
Secretary, Ministry of Agricultm’e and Fisheries, 10, Whitehall 
Place, London, S.W.l : — 
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Leaflet 282. Scheme for Improvement of Live Stock. 

Leaflet 146. The Value of Eecords of the Milk Yields of 
Cows. 

No. 609/T.L. Bull Grant Begulations. 

No. 392/T.L. Milk Recording Regulations. 

No. 466/T.L. Boar Grant Regulations. 

No. 89/T.L. Heavy Horse Regulations. 

Light Horse Breeding. — The administration of the Light 
Horse Breeding Scheme was transferred to the War Office on 
1st April, 1924, and the following report on the year 1928-24 
marks, therefore, the termination of the Ministry’s active 
interest in the scheme which was inaugurated in 1910, and 
has thus been in existence for 14 years. The operations of the 
scheme during that period have been described in the annual 
I’eports published by the Ministry. 

During the year Ist April 1928 — 31st March, 1924, the 
scheme was carried on by the Ministry on the usual lines. It 
was satisfactory that sufficient stallions of the requisite merit 
were forthcoming at the Thoroughbred Show in 1928 to enable 
the full number of King’s and Super Premiums to be awarded, 
which was not the case in the preceding year. 

Premiums Au'crded for 1923 Season . — ^The following premiums, 
were awarded for the season 1923 : — ^12 Super Premiums, 48 
King’s Premiums and 15 Ministry’s Premiums (all thorough- 
bred horses except 3 Ministry’s Premiums, which were 
awarded to 1 Hunter stallion and 2 Cleveland Bay stallions), 
5 Riding Ponies, 18 Welsh Cobs, 3 Welsh Roadsters, 4 Dales 
Ponies, 5 Pell Ponies, 15 New Porest Ponies and 40 to Moun- 
tain Pony Stallions in Wales. 

Service Season, 1923. — ^The service season of 1923 showed con- 
siderable improvement on that of 1922, the average number 
of mares served by both the King’s and Ministry’s premium 
stallions showing a marked increase. The numbers of mare® 
served by the various classes of stallions were as follows : — - 


oj Mares Average 
Served. per Stallion. 

12 Super Premiums 966 81 

48 King's Premiums 3,437 72 

15 Ministry's Premiums 886 59 

6 Riding Pony Premiums 208 42 


Foaling Eesults from Service Season^ 1922. — The foaling* 
results from the 1922 service season showed a slight improve- 
ment on the previous year. The foaling percentage of stallions 
is calculated upon Betnrns furnished to the Ministry by the 
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mare owners, and the results from the 1922 service season 
were as follows : — 



of Mares 

iVb. of Returns 

Average 


served in 

furnished to 

Percentage 



Ministry, 

of Foals. 

12 Super Premiums 

855 

841 

56 

45 King’s Premium's 

3,033 

2,952 

53 

15 Ministry's Premiums ... 

872 

845 

54 

5 Hiding Pony Premiums 

205 

201 

63 

The highest percentage (73) was obtained by 

” Ballp'o- 


•dock,” now owned by Mr. Terry O’Brien, Ballyvodock, 
Midleton, Co. Cork. 

Thoroughbred Show, 1924. — ^At the request of the War Office 
the Ministry made the usual arrangements in conjunction with 
the Hunters’ Improvement Society for the Annual Show of 
Thoroughbred Stallions for the purpose of awarding premiums 
to stallions for the service season 1924. The show was held at 
the Eoyal Agricultural Hall on 4th, 5th and 6th March, and 
the Judges were Mr. Ernest Bellaney and the Hon. Alexander 
Barker. The number of entries was 94, seven more than in 
1923, and of these 80 were stallions which had not previously 
been shown. The full number (60) of Premiums (including 
12 Super Premiums) was awarded, and the King’s Cup was won 
by “ Scarlet Eambler ” belonging to Captain T. L. Wickham 
Boynton and Henry A. Cholmondeley, the Eeserve horse being 
■” Gay Lally ” belonging to the Compton Stud, thus revers- 
ing the positions occupied by these two stallions during the 
previous three years. 

Horse Breeding Act, 1918. — ^During the licensing year 
1st November, 1922, to 81st October, 1923, there was again a 
marked decrease in the number of stallions licensed tmder this 
Act, the number being 2,761 as compared with 8,479 in the 
preceding year. The proportion of stallions for which licences 
were refused remained almost the same. There were 186 
refusals, 15 of which were after appeal, the numbers for the 
■previous year being 165 and 16 respectively. 

Of the 2,761 licensed stallions, 2,512 were pedigree animals 
and the remaining 249 were horses that were not entered or 
■accepted for entry in any recognised stud book. 

The following tables show the number of stallions of each 
T)reed concerned that were licensed or rejected, and the number 
refused licences in respect of the various prescribed diseases or 
defects: — 
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Number of Stallions Licensed or Eepusbd. 


}Ieary» 

Shire 


Pedigree, 

Licensed, Pefuscd, 

1,568 88 

Non- Pedigree,* 
Licensed, JRefiised, 

66 3 

Clydesdale 

... 

185 

13 

6 

1 

Suffolk 

... 

186 

5 

1 

1 

Percheron.,, 

... 

47 

1 

— 

— 

Others 

... 

— 

— 

61 

2 

Light, 

Hackney 


179 

8 

30 

— 

Thoroughbred 


140 

6 

3 

— 

Arab 


22 

2 

4 

— 

Hunter 


6 

— 

5 

— 

Cleveland Bay 


7 

— 


— 

Yorkshire Coach ... 


2 

— 

1 

— 

Welsh Roadster ... 


3 

1 

1 

— 

American Trotter... 


1 

— 

7 

— 

Others 


— 

— 

12 

— 

Ponies (including Welsh Cobs) 166 

2 

52 

3 

Totals 


2,512 

126 


10 

* Noil-pedigree stallions are arranged as far as 

possible under types. 


Number of Stallions Eejeotbd for the Prescribed 
Diseases and Defects, 


Roaring 

29 

Defective Genital Organs 

2 

Whistling 

41 

Stringhalt 

4 

Sidebone 

21 

Shivering 

7 * 

Cataract 

12 

Navicular Disease 

1 

Ringbone 

8 

General Unsuitability ... 

1 

Bone Spavin ... 

10 

- 

— 


Total • •• 136 


Twenty-three appeals were made against refusals of licences, 
and in 8 cases these were successful. 

Notwithstanding the decrease in the number of stallions 
licensed the Ministry has information which suggests that the 
number of unsound stallions which formerly travelled at very 
low fees, and which constituted the most serious hindrance to 
the grading up of horse breeding, have been •practically 
eliminated from the road. Since the Horse Breeding Act came 
into force the Ministry’s inspectors and livestock ofdcers and, 
the police have endeavoured to secure observance of the Act 
by stopping stallions on the road and requiring the production 
of the licences, and in cases where the regulations have been 
infringed proceedings have been taken by the police. The fact 
that the number of prosecutions is steadily declining is 
evidence of a more general knowledge of and compliance with 
the Act on the part of stallion owners. 
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THE FRIT FLY AND ITS RELATION TO 

THE YIELD OF OATS * 

N. Gunlipfe, 

School of Rural Eco-nomy, Oxford. 

Dubing recent years we have made considerable advances 
in our knowledge of the habits of the frit fly, thereby gainin g 
precise information where previously we have had to rely on more 
or less general impressions. This is the ease particularly with 
regard to the prevalence of the fly in the fields. The fly swarms 
in the fields three times dining the year, first in spring, then 
in mid-summer and again in late summer. Twice a year, 
particularly, the oat crop is liable to suffer heavily' from this 
pest. The maggots produced by the spring swarm attack and 
kill the stems of the oat plants, while those produced by the 
mid-summer swarm destroy the flowers and the grain, t 
Obviously then, it has become a matter of importance to know 
move exactly when an oat crop is likely to suffer maximunn 
damage by the frit fly and also how these periods of possible 
heavy infestation are influenced by weather and condition of 
crop, because such infonnation provides a sound basis for the 
elaboration of preventive measures, direct or indirect. 

With this aim, records of the number of frit flies present 
in the fields day by day, have been collected near Oxford during 
the period 1919-1922. The procedure followed was simply 
that of sweeping with a net, regularly and in a definite manner 
in the oat fields, carefully noting the number of frit flies caught 
on each occasion. The records collected in 1922 have been 
expressed in the form of a curve (see chart), to construct which 
the average number of flies collected weekly was plotted against 
the con-esponding dates of collection. This curve shows clearly 
the periods of the year when the three generations are present' 
in the field in their greatest numbers. If the chart is care- 
fully examined, in conjunction with the following table, the 
relation of these generations to each other and to the crop 
Bill be readily understood. 


Generation III 
Generation I 
Generation II 


Swarming period 
of fly. 

May to mid-June 

June to mid-Aug. 

Aug.tomid-Sept. 
or later 


Approximate 

date of maximum Position of egg 
swarming. and maggot. 

May 26 Stem of young oat, 
other cereal or grass 

July 15 Seed of oat, stem of 
cereal or grass. 

Aiig. 19 Stem of grass or 
volunteer cereal. 


*See “Frit Fly on Oats in the Four Northern Counties,” by E* A, 
Harper Gray, this Journal^ March, 1923, p. 1109. 

t Geiieral information about the frit fly may be obtained from the 
Ministry’s Leaflet No. 202. 
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This curve is almost certainly typical for the southern and- 
midland eoimties generally, although this is not yet proved to 
be so by general field observations. It is possible that in more 
northerly districts the generations will be found to be more 
sharply defined, which means that the crops would not be 
menaced by the fly so continuously as they are in the south. 

In addition to these facts, we have further information 
about the times of appearance of these swarms from year ta 
year. Similar field work during the years 1919-1921 has shown 
that even such pronounced differences in weather conditions 
as were experienced during the period 1919-1922, failed to move 
the times of maximum swarming of these three generations- 
of flies outside periods of seven days about the dates indicated 
in the table. It- is this regularity in the times of appearance of 
the flies in maximum numbers which is of prontical importance 
in relation to the yield from any particular crop of oats, as is- 
explained below. 


The August-May G-eneration. — At any time when a cereal 
crop is not available the fly deposits its eggs on grasses, and 
it is important to note that its maggot can exist successfully 
at any time during the year on at least 16 different species 
of grass, of which the most important, in order of preference, 
are common oat grass and its variety, onion couch grass, wall 
barley, slender foxtail and Italian rye grass. During the winter 
the fly, in its maggot stage, feeds inside the stems of these and 
other grasses, and the adult flies from these maggots appear 
from the end of April to the middle of June, and in 
numbers about 26th May.* 

The flies of this spring swarm must of necessity find suitable- 
breeding places and, roving over the land, they eventually 
discover cereal or grass stems in fit condition to receive their 
eggs. The maggots hatching out from these eggs check the 
growth of the oats in the spring by destroying the internal parts 
of the stems and when they in turn swarm in the adult state 
they cause the increase in the fly population shown by the 
curve in June and July. 


The practical importance of the spring swarm depends on the 
state of growth of the oat crop at the time when the greatest 
number of flies is present in the field (end of May). In the 
case of a crop sown early, f e., during Fe bruary or March, the 
* It is oonvment to designate these flies as Generation III, regarding them 


B 
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main stems and early tillers should be well grown normally by 
the end of May, and therefore Would escape infestation;* 
and only the less important late tillers would suffer from the 
attack of the maggots. April sowings would naturally produce 
more stems suitable for the fly, more particularly if growth 
should be in any way cheeked dmnng April and May, the loss 
of crop being correspondingly heavier than in the previous case. 

Later sowing would cause the plants to send up main stems 
eminently suitable for the flies at the time when they would 
be most numerous in the field; the early death of the main 
stems would then lead to prematmre tillering, these secondary 
stems also being formed at a time when they are liable to 
heavy infestation, causing severe losses. 

If the oat plants are in an unsuitable condition for egg-laying, 
the flies seek wild grass stems. The succeeding generation 
(Generation I, of June-July) may still cause damage to the seed 
of the crop wliieh was more or less immune earlier in the year, 
especially if tlie wild grasses occur in the neighbourhood of the 
oats. 

The extent of the damage to the crop m spring depends 
therefore on the condition of the crop in the latter part of 
May. The nearer the early growing period approaches the 
time when the spring swarm is most abundant, the greater 
will be the loss of stems of seed-bearing value, i.e., loss of 
crop. 

The June-July Generation.— The flies of the June-July 
swarm may deposit thdr eggs on late tillers of oats or grass, 
on the vigorous stems carrying the still concealed developing 
ears or on the grain in the exposed ear, because the crop 
generally passes through all these stages while these flies are 
present in the field. Thus the damage caused by the maggot 
. at this time of year varies ; its activity may result in the loss 
of late bid probably unimportant tiUers, in the absence of 
. flowei’s on the ear (blindness) or in the destruction of seed. 

The economic importance of the attack on the crop at this 
stage depends on the relation between the times of seed forma- 
tion and maximum swarming (about llith July). When the 
flowering heads appear early in June, the flowers and the 
developing grain are exposed to the minimum number of flies, 
as reference to the chart will show. Even at this time- of year 
the grain may suffer some damage, as t here are always some 

* The condition of stem which discourasres egg laying is now being in- 
vestigated in collaboration with Mr. J. 0. P. Fryer. ' 
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jBiies present in the field; 10 per cent, of seed damage is a low 
estimate for the Oxford districts even under these comparatively 
favourable conditions. As the time of shooting of the ears 
approaches nearer and nearer to the middle of July the extent 
of the damage to the grain will increase, as the flowers become 
e:q)osed to an increasing number of fliies. Since the maggot 
is able to attack the seed until the milk stage is reached, the 
maximuDT amount of damage may be expected when this range 
of growth falls about the middle of July ; in these circumstances 
70 per cent, of the seed may be damaged. 

The July- August Generation. — ^The maggots living in the 
seed (or other location mentioned above) give rise to the flies 
which swarm in August CGeneration IT). Their economic im- 
portance lies only in the fact that they are the parents of the 
spring swarms. They lay their eggs on grasses, the resulting 
maggots mining in the grass stems until the following spring, 
wnen the animal cycle is completed by the swarming of 
Generation III, which migrates to the oats, if available. 

The jneld of grain from .an oat crop depends on the number 
of sound vigorous stems capable of producing grain, as well as 
on the extent of the. attack on the grain. It is well known 
that tile liability of the stem to attack decreases rapidly wdth 
age, therefore, if the spring swarm appears fairly constantly 
ill time, one would expect early-sown crops to produce sound 
main stems and early tillers, the later tiUers bearing the brunt 
of the attack but at the same time having small, if any, yield 
value. A late-sown crop would obviously be liable to attack 
throughout the greater part of its existence, and the nearer the 
spring gi-owing period approaches the period of maximum 
swarming in .spring, the greater will be the loss of valuable 
shoots. The position with regard to the grain is similar; the 
shorter the time between the periods of seed formation and 
maximum swarming of Generation I in July the greater wiU 
be the liability of the seed to infestation, owing to the increase 
m population about the middle of July. 

Hence we have here the explanation of the necessity for 
early sowing in the case of spring oats and a reason for the 
increasing popnlanty of winter oats in infested districts The 
importance of moating rapid early growth and, when necessary 
stimulahng .gmivth, is clearly indicated. Varietal differed 
maj^ in this connection, be of service to the farmer. 

• rplarity of the swarming of the fly from year to year 
IB advantageous to the farmer inasmuch as he may^take advan- 
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tags of this fact in regard to the time of sowing, the application 
of artificial manures to hasten early growth and the selection 
of varieties, endeavouriag always to force the crop beyond the 
more critical stage by the end of May. Much more research 
wort is required before precise information can be given in 
relation to these particular points, but considerable knowledge 
can be acquired by the grower himself from his own obseiwation. 

THE BADGER: ITS HABITS AND LIFE 
HISTORY. 

H. MoRintEE Battes, F.Z.S. 

Breeding and Young. — The breeding habits of no wild animal 
have given grounds for so much difference of opinion as those 
of the badger. Zoologists have been reluctant to accept that the 
wild, free badger carries her yoimg for so long a period as twelve 
months, but we know that young badgers are bom in the eaidy 
spring — ^Maroh and April — ^and that at the same period sexual 
excitement among the males is at its height. There are, more- 
over, numerous cases on record of sow badgers being taken 
into captivity during late spring and giving fcth to cubs the 
following spring, and all the facts available seem to show that 
the female mates within a few days of parturition, and so carries 
her young till the following spring. There are no indications of 
sexual excitement in the autumn, and I have never heard of 
cubs being bom later than July — such late broods being, of 
course, the result of a late mating. Again, there are cases on 
record of captive sow badgers giving birth to cubs after fourteen 
months in captivity, when there was no possibili^ of mating 
during that period, while there are also proven oases of young 
being bom within seven months of mating. It seems possible 
that captivity may upset the ordinary course of nature where 
this beast is concerned. 

Usually there are two or three cubs to the litter, and they are 
blind for about a fortnight. They are very attractive little 
beasts, and until almost full grown can be handled without fear 
of their biting. Their usual cry consists of a high-pitch squealing, 
almost identical with the sound created by rubbing one’s fingers- 
on a wet sheet of glass. 

About the end of June or during July the home burrow is 
left by the family, and they take up residence in a neighbouring 
warren — generally within a distance of two miles — ^leaving the- 




Fig. 1.— The Badger. 
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■old den to air and sweeten. Tliey — or other badgers — ^will pro- 
bably return to it late in the autumn, but badgers invariably 
move from warren to warren at regular periods, no warren being 
occupied sufBciently long for it to become verminous and 
unhealthy. In these ways badgers appear to keep free from 
those diseases which take such tremendous toll of many less 
advanced beasts. 

Badger warrens exist all over the country, some of them of 
very considerable antiquity, and our list of place names derived 
from the badger, such as Brockenhurst and Brockwood, is a long 
one. 

Winter Sleep. — ^Hibernation is more complete than in the 
case of the squirrel, and less complete than in the case of the 
hedgehog. Where badgers are numerous the tracks of restless 
individuals are to be seen in the snow through the winter, but 
it may be taken that for every badger astir in December there 
are a dozen hibernating — ^unless, of course, the winter be an 
unusually mild one. In the Highlands, where the badgers 
belong almost exclusively to the exti’eme heights, that is to 
altitudes of 2,000 feet and above, they hibernate in the true 
sense, though here their strongholds are the immense cairns, 
which shelter also the fox, the marten cat and the wild cat. 

In the autumn the badger sett can always be identified by 
the great amount of bedding left about the burrows. Fresh 
bedding is gathered regularly, and when the period of hiberna- 
tion comes, the burrows are full of grass or bracken as the ease 
may be, in which the animals sleep their winter sleep, and which 
helps to exclude the draught. Sometimes, but not generally, for 
the sake of warmth, several of the holes are closed from within 
when hibernation begins. 

Sanitation. — ^Begarding the cleanliness of badgers anyone 
who has warrens under observation the year round will observe 
e\udence of the terrific spring-cleaning upheavals which take 
place, generally in March, The whole warren is then scoured 
from end to end, and sometimes two or three cart loads of earth 
and litter are removed from the front entrances. These 
scouring activities go on to a less extent the year round. The 
animals are fond of dragging bedding into the warrens, but 
every week or so the old bedding is dragged out, and a fresh, 
.'clean supply substituted. Not only this, hut badgers never haunt 
one burrow sufBldently long for it to become foul, changing their 
■quarters every three months or so as previously stated. 
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Foxes have no sanitation to speak of, and the young aie 
particularly dirty and untidy in their home lives. Badgers, 
however, reserve a special plot at some distance from the burrow 
mouth, and that place only do they recognise for the neeessaiy 
purpose. Droppings are never left inside the burrows, except 
possibly, in the case of very young cubs w'hose habits are not 
formed, and at that time they are in their mother’s care. 

One can imagine, then, that fox cubs, with all their litter 
and stink, make very distasteful lodgers for the house-proud 
badger, yet being slow-footed and a lover of peace, he generally 
puts up with them. 

Food. — have never known badgers to drag food into their 
warrens — cei-tainly not the food which would make the warren 
foul — ^whereas foxes habitually do. Badgers live chiefly upon, 
vegetable matter — ^roots of all kinds. Also they eat insects, and 
fresh meat when it comes to hand during their short-sighted pig- 
like foragings. Eats and rabbits they especially like, but 
if a wild badger is watched when out on a foraging expedition 
it will be observed at once that he is not a hunting animal, 
since nonnally he is interested in nothing beyond the radius of 
a yard from his nose. He will make a weasel-like dash of 
perhaps twelve feet at anything moving, but he is not very rapid, 
and knows it, and if that dash fails he goes on with his rootmg, 
the other matter forgotten. 

Badgers are not Lamb Killers. — ^It is sometimes stated that 
badgers kill lambs. A correspondent in North Wales stated 
that his good faith in the badger’s innocence had been mueb 
shaken by the discovery of the remains of lambs in the badger 
warrens, while prevalent opinion in his part condemned the- 
animal as an habitual lamb killer. 

Anyone who has studied the badger at all thoroughly is sure 
to have come across evidence of this kind, which not uncommonly 
has suffleient circumstantial strength to result in general warfare 
against the badger kind, and as the matter is of importance it 
may usefully he discussed. 

It is unwise to say definitely lhat any wild creature does or 
does not do a certain thing, since circumstances adjust their 
habits, and exceptions of all kinds occur. Sometimes a badger 
escapes from captivity, when if hungry, it will attack almost 
any kind of live stock. ]h one case at Gillamoor, North 
Yorkshire, a wild badger was taken an^ kept in captivity for 
about a week, during which time it ate nothing — owing in the 
first place to the fact that no suitable foods were offered it, and! 
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secondly because a wild badger under any circumstances eats 
little during its early confinement. Tlie animal broke loose and 
overturned a coop two hundred yards away, killing the broody 
hen and eating the sitting of eggs. This was regarded as con- 
clusive proof of the animal’s destructive habits, but dearly it 
was a ease of man himself having upset the ordinary course of 
nature. 

On another occasion a badger \^hich had been captive several 
months got out, and, gaming the keeper’s rearing pens, upset 
several nesting boses and did a considerable amount of damage 
during the night; but one has an understanding sympathy for 
the captive returning thus to plenty and freedom. 

However, the North Wales correspondent first referred to clears 
the badger of guilt in hie case by stating that the remains of 
lambs were found in the warrens. A badger never fouls its 
den in this way, and the work was unquestionably that of foxes, 
which, hadng a high appreciation for Brock’s wonderful archi- 
tecture, thrust themselves upon him as uninvited lodgers. It is 
rare, indeed, to find a badger sett of any size which is without 
its fox tenants, and I have seen young badgers, young foxes, and 
young rabbits emei’ging at sundown from the same warren. 

The badger not only has to put up with an untidy lodger, who 
fouls the burrows which the badger itself tends with Martha-like 
cleanliness, but, since the fox shadows him everywhere he goes, 
he forfeits his life as a result of Eeynard’s crimes. 

The killing of lambs by badgers has certainly occurred, but the 
work of the badger is unmistakable in that he bites the lamb 
behind the shoulder and invariably leaves it where killed. 
On the rare occasions when this has occurred, moreover, the 
shepherds have only themselves to blame for it. Lamb killing 
in the badger is not natural and instinctive ; it is acquired, and 
the badger which turns lamb killer has acquired the taste 
through dead lambs having been left about. We need to bear 
in mind also that the badger is a lover of dense woodland 
surroundings. He does not favour open coxmtry, and wUl malrft 
a considerable detour by the hedgerows -rather than cross an 
open field. Only in wild moorland localities does he venture 
much into the open, so that the normal badger in a normally 
wooded locality is e.xposed to very little temptation in the way 
of lamb killing. 

I have studied the species closely for rather over twenty years, 
and have enjoyed, I suppose, exceptional opportunities for 
becoming conversant with its ways, but I have never eoraa 
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across an instance of lamb kilUng or anything that suggested 
the least bent of character in that direction. Naturally I have 
met many close students of Brock at home, but I have known 
only two men who claim to have experience in which the badger’s 
guilt was proved. The first was a passing acquaintance. The 
second was a rural sportsman with sixty years’ experience, 
whose greatest deshe was to see the badger given a fair deal, 
which hitherto the animal has never enjoyed, but he admittsd 
rather grudgingly that well over forty years ago two badgers 
in his locality — ^where badgers have always been numerous — 
killed several lambs ere they were dug out and dispatched. 
When a beast, about which little is known — and no animal is 
more the victim of ignorance than the badger — commits a crime, 
the news of it spreads like bush fire, whereas the normal course 
of its life is hidden by the shadows we cannot penetrate. 

ITse of Badger Earths by Poxes. — There is no doubt what- 
ever that foxes harbour better and do better where there are 
safe earth retreats for them than where there are none, and the 
badger earth forms the ideal retreat for foxes. This point was 
proved conclusively by the experiments and experiences of 
Sir Alfred Pease many years ago, as described in his book on 
the badger. “ Had I had no badgers,” says Sir Alfred, “I 
should have had no foxes.” This has been proved over and 
over again within my own experience. In an agricultural 
country foxes harbour and remain everywhere that badgers 
exist, hut when the badgers go the activities of the earth stopper 
slowly hut surely causes the old burrows to faU out of use. 
Poxes cease to frequent the locality for breeding purposes, and 
naturally become fewer and fewer. Again, it has been found 
in other parts of the world that with the coming of settlement 
the foxes become extinct even before the jackals, except where 
badgers are plentiful. Here the foxes are able to hold their own 
indefinitely, thus adapting themselves to the changed order. 

It is amply proved in every direction that the existence of 
the badger is beneficial to fox hunting, which makes it difficult 
to understand why so many huntsmen treat the animal with 
such disrespect. Badgers have, of course, been known to kill fox 
cubs, but when we ponder what Mrs. Brock has to put up with 
■from her lodgers it is not to he wondered at that at times her 
slow-moving anger is roused, and she tries to rid herself of the 
pests. Still it may be taken that a hundred litters of foxes are 
•afforded safe and ideal mnrsery quarters by the badger strong- 
-holds for every fox cub actually killed by badgers. 
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The Badger Harmless to Agriculture. — ^From the foregoing it 
%vill be seen that badgers need not enter into our reckonings 
at all as regards the safety of live stock of any kind, while as 
concerns hunting interests the presence of a few is undisputably 
beneficial. These are the two most important points as regards 
the affairs of those interested in agriculture, for the animal 
is entirely harmless in its food supplies. 

In the Vosges mountains some of the peasants told me that 
the badgers, uhich were very numerous, had become destructive 
to their small holdings by rooting up their vegetable beds, being 
particularly partial to parsnips, but I have never heard of any- 
thing of this kind in Great Britain, where the badger, with 
his long bill of bitter memories, seeks and haunts only the least 
frequented hillsides and forest depths. 

In Devon and in the Tweed valley I have heard complaints 
from farmers of the badgers treading down their crops at night 
time, the whole family assembling to sport and roll where the 
crops bordered the woodland edges. 

The badger is, of course, a very andent beast, and no wild 
creature that we have has been so much misunderstood and so 
unjustly treated. Where it exists any unaccountable occurrence 
which cannot at once be put down to fox or oat is laid at the 
door of the badger, for the reason that his ways are unknown, 
and he is punished accordingly. To me he stands out as the 
most pathetic figure in all our wild fauna— a lover of peace, 
seeking ever to avpid contingencies witb man, living his retired 
woodland life on his owp quiet lines. Yet glancing back through 
the history of sport, we find ourselves recommended to “ cut 
away his lower jaw” or to “break off all his teeth ” before 
entering our terriers to him! He is desmibed as stinking and 
unclean, whereas no wild beast that we have is more free from 
odour and mpre cleanly in its way. Again, he has figured in 
the few of our fables into which he is entered as evil-tempered' 
and morose-, but of the many badgers that I have known in 
captivity ah were; docile, lovable beasts, and I have yet to know 
a badger which' is one-half as aggressive- as the average buck 
rabbit or jack hare. 
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THE ARTIFICIAL LIGHTING OF 
POULTRY HOUSES. 

E. T. Bbown. 

The plan of artificially lighting the laying houses during 
the winter months is one that has been adopted by a consider- 
able number of poultry-keepers, usually with excellent results. 
The system, however, being one that tends to force production, 
calls for careful application; otherwise more harm than good 
may be done. When care is exercised the results are extremely 
beneficial in all directions, but there is alwajrs a possibility that 
some poultry-keepers may go to extremes and consequently undo 
any good that would result. 

The main object of lighting the laying houses for a definite 
period each twenty-four hours is to guarantee every day being 
of the same duration. Under normal conditions, the birds have 
less than eight hours of daylight on the shortest day; and during 
the period of great egg scarcity, that is, November, the days are 
not quite nine hours in length. It has been suggested that if a 
bird be inactive for more than ten consecutive hours out of the 
twenty-four the egg organs are interfered with and the yield 
is restricted. Wniether this theory be correct or not has yet 
to be proved, but it is an undoubted fact that during the short 
days of winter heavy laying fowls have not sufficient time tO' 
eat and digest the necessary amount of food for the upkeep of 
their bodies and the formation of eggs. By feeding very highly 
concentrated and partially digested foods it might be possible 
to provide the bird’s body, during the eight or nine working 
hours, with sufficient material for these purposes, but it has 
been found that the digestive system quickly becomes deranged 
when such a ration is fed. A certain quantity of bulky ingre- 
dients is essential to regulate the functions of the various 
organs eoneemed, 

Methods of Lighting. — ^To secure the full benefit of this 
system it is necessary to illuminate the house brightly. The- 
best form of artificial light that can be employed is electric light, 
but unfortunately this is not available in all cases. The next 
best is peti'ol-buming incandescent lamps. These are inexpen- 
sive to purchase, while they cost only about one-third of a penny 
per hour to bum. Acetylene may be used, but is not parlacu- 
larly good, besides being rather costly to instal. When 
electricity is the lighting agent, two 60 -candle-power lamps; 
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should be employed for each house, or section of a house, 
measuring 80 ft. by 14 ft. In addition, two dimmers — 5-candle- 
power lamps are sufficient — are required. If a petrol burning 
hanging lamp be utilised, one is ample for the same area of 
floor space. For dimming purposes, two ordinary hurricane 
lamps can well be employed. There is no necessity to illuminate 
the whole of the house ; the lamps can, therefore, be hung fairly 
close to the floor. The dimmers, however, should be placed 
directly over the roosts, so that the fowls ^ill have siudcient 
light to reach their perches in safety. At the beginning of the 
laying season, the dimmers should be burnt for a quarter of 
an hour: in a few days, however, the birds will become so 
accustomed to the routine that they will all be roosting within 
four or five minutes after the main lights are switched off. 

When to Light up. — Opinion is divided as to the best time 
to bght the houses artificially. In some instances, 
when electric light is employed, the lights are auto- 
matically turned on at 5 a.m., and switched off at day- 
light. They are then lit up again at dusk and switched off at 
7 p.m. Again, the house may be lighted as soon as it begins 
to gi’ow dusk and the light turned out at such an hour as will 
give a twelve to fourteen hour day, without using artificial li^t 
in the morning. In the middle of October the sun rises about 

6.20 a.m.; therefore the light should be kept burning until 

8.20 p.m. Each night the time will get later, until on December 
21at, when the sun rises a few minutes after 8 a.m., the artificial 
lighting would have to be continued until 10 p.m. A third plan, 
and one which has been foimd to give as good results as either 
of the two foregoing, is to allow the birds to go to roost in 
the normal way, lighting the house up at 7 p.m. and 
leaving it illuminated as long as necessary. If the first 
plan be adopted, the first feed of the day — the grain ration 
buried in the litter in the scratching shed — ^would have to be 
scattered at night, since under commercdal conditions the length 
of the working day for the assistants should not be prolonged 
too much. The last feed would be given regularly about 
5,80 p.m., as the lights would be turned off at 7 p.m. each day. 
When the houses are only lighted during the evening, the birds 
should be fed according to the usual plan; that is, the last feed 
should be given about 3.80 p.m. or 4 p.m. An additional light 
scratch feed must also be given to provide the birds with the 
extra nourishment they require for heavy production. In both 
of the two latter eases this is best given at 7 p.m. This scratch 
feed should not be looked upon in the Kght of a proper meal; 
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Giily a small quantity is necessary to supply the extra raw 
mateiial needed for the formation of the eggs. The great advan- 
tage of making this last meal a scratch feed is that those birds 
which require the most food, that is, are laying the heaviest, 
will have an opportunity of securing sufficient. A pound and 
a half of grain is ample for 50 layers, no matter whether they 
be light or heavy breeds. This allows roughly J oz. per bird. 
The body requirements of heavy breed birds are, of course, greater 
than those of light breed birds, but this additional evening meal 
is intended only as a source of supply of raw material for egg 
production. The difference of the body needs is provided for by 
the slightly heavier rationing of the heavy breed birds during 
the day. Three parts of wheat and one part of kibbled maize 
make a suitable scratch feed for this meal. 

The Results on Egg Production. — ^The chief result of arti- 
ficially lighting the layers’ houses is that winter egg production 
is increased very considerably. It is extremely difficult, at 
this stage, to give any definite statistics relative to the increase 
noted, since other factors may also contribute to the result. Even 
the reports which have been published concerning laying tests, 
in which a number of the flocks have been maintained under 
this system, do not help materially towards arriving at definite 
conclusions in figures. It is undoubted, however, that the rate 
of winter egg production is increased, but it appears to be 
equally correct that the total annual yield from the flock is in 
no way — or very slightly — influenced. If, however, it is possible 
to increase the winter yield by one-third greater when artificial 
• light is employed than under normal conditions, as has been proved 
in some instances, and the profit from each member of the flock 
must be higher, since in the ordinary course of evente these extra 
eggs would have been laid in the spring and early summer 
when the price is low. If the result be to increase the output 
from each layer by only 12 eggs during October, November 
and December — ^and this is a very low estimate — ^the difference 
between autumn and spring prices of eggs will give an extra 
gross profit of 2s. 9d. per- bird. 

The second result of importance to be noticed is that this 
system encourages the layers to pass into a short, light moult 
■early in March. It is not suggested that all the layers will 
moult at his time, but those whidi have proved to be the 
heaviest layers generally comply with this rule. The duration 
,of the moult,- however, is only brief, not lasting more than four 
weeks at the outside. Some birds -will continue to lay during 
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this peiiodj although less regularly than earlier in the season, 
but this cannot be relied upon. This enforced rest instead of 
being a disadvantage is in reality a benefit. During this tune 
the birds are able to recuperate after some months of very 
heavy production, and it is remarked that afterwards they lay 
at rather more than normal rate until the moult proper is due. 
In this way, although the total annual egg yield may not be 
increased, the eggs are produced at those periods when prices 
range higher than those obtained at the cheapest season of the 
year. It is for this reason that no attempt has been made to 
counteract the moult resulting from the use of artificial light. 
It should be possible to prevent the birds falling into this light 
moult in March, but in the opinion of the wiiter the rest is 
beneficial rather than otherwisp. 

It has been suggested that the use of artificial light in the 
laying houses tends to force production. This fact must be 
borne in mind and a beginning must not be made too early in 
October. If pullets which would not come into lay for two or 
thi’ee weeks under normal conditions axe subjected to this pro- 
cess, the egg oi’gans become active almost at once. Such an 
occurrence, however, should be avoided, since to encourage 
production unduly at this stage of a bird’s life will probably 
stunt its growth, induce a continuance of the prbducfion of small 
eggs and in other ways injure it as a money-making machine. 
Pullets should only be passed into the illuminated laying house 
when they reach maturity and are ready to start work. 

For the same reason the houses of the breeding pens should 
not be lighted. In this case it is desirable to secure a moderate 
number of strongly fertilised eggs rather than an increased 
number produced by forcing. It is quidity not quantity that 
should be striven for. H breeders who sell eggs for hatching 
and day-old chicks attempt to force production in the breeding 
pens, they are not acting in the best interests of their customers ;• 
hence artificial lighting should not be employed. 

Conclusions. — The success of this system, as a means of 
mcreasing the winter production of eggs, depends largely upon 
the quahly of the stock which are subjected to it. To withstand 
successfully the undoubtedly baneful effects of forcing methods, 
the birds must be possessed of perfect health, a high standard 
of vigour, unimpaired vitality, and be bred along right linos and 
fed md otherwise managed correctly. The digestive system of 
the bird must work proportionately at the same speed as the egg 
organs, and therefore particular care must be paid to the quality 
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and nature of tke rations supplied. The limitation of the working 
hours of the day to a maximum of fourteen is essential; to increase 
the hours of light to fifteen or above is productive of inferior 
results, as is always foimd when extreme measures are adopted. 
When working with good quality stock, however, which are 
treated in the manner indicated above, the lengthened day 
proves distinctly beneficial both to the health of the flock and to 
the egg yield. The egg 3 deld, although increased, is not by any 
means abnormal. The egg organs are not called upon to work 
any harder than they do naturally in the spring of the year 
when egg production is normally at its highest. The lengthened 
day simply allows the bu’ds to eat the necessary quantity of extra 
food for the manufacture of their eggs and does not induce 
abnormality in any direction. ^ 

SEPTEMBER ON THE FARM. 

J. E. Bond, M.Se., N.D.A. (Hons.), 

Agricultural Organiser for Derbyshire, 

Seed Wheat.— In preparation for the approaching sowing 
season, problems regarding wheat seed require consideration 
during the present month. If no question about change of 
variety be raised, the farmer has still to decide whether to sow 
seed grown on his own farm or to introduce new seed, and if 
the latter, whence to obtain it. 

The practice of changing the seed every few years is widely 
adopted; it has been observed for centuries; and the view is 
held that the best sources from which to obtain new 
seed wheat are clay or chalk soils in early districts. The 
practice rests upon the belief that repeated cultivation of a 
variety under the same conditions causes it to degenerate or 
** run out,’’ and in consequence to lose cropping power, 
quality and other characteristics such as earliness. It is open 
to question, however, whether frequent change of seed is an 
important factor in wheat production, apart from the possi- 
bility of the “ new seed ” being a better sample than the 
home-grown corn. 

Degeneration, apart from mixing with other varieties such 
as may be introduced by the thrashing mill, does not normally 
occur in established sorts of wheat, as this plant is self- 
fertilised. A most exhaustive test on this point was conducted 
at Garforth (Leeds University Farm) in the’ years 1899-1913. 
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Squarehead Master wheat was grown successively for 15 years 
in comparison with new seed of the same variety and with 
once-grown seed. The results of the 14th and 15th years of 
the tests, which were typical of the whole, were as follows 
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30 

H 

33^ 

31 

604 
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28 

H 

31| 
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Experiments on similar lines were conducted at Wye Col- 
lege farm in the years 1919 to 1922, using five varieties. The 
conclusion from these was: — “ So far there is no evidence of 
deterioration in the home-grown seed. Taking the average of 
all the plots, the home-grown seed gives a slightly larger yield 
than the new seed.” The home-grown seed was always very 
carefully dressed before sowing. 

To test the influence, if any, of the district of origin of seed, 
the writer began a series of trials in Derbyshire in 1920. The 
results in a typical example from the 1921-2 trials may be 
quoted. The variety was Marshal Foch. 
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Lincolnshire. 
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35 
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1' 
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Home-grown, 

425 

1 
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42 


The writer’s conclusions from the Derbyshire trials are that 
the quality of the individual .sample of seed i.s of more import- 
ance than its source. Seed wheat should be well matured, 
harvested imder good conditions, and thoroughly dressed to 
remove small grains. 

The question as to whether a change of seed is desirable 
depends upon the quality and dressing of the home product. 
The latter may have become considerably mixed with other 
varieties differing in class of grain and in date of maturity. In 
a given year the crop may have grown and ripened irregularly, 
become lodged, or been subjected to bad harvesting conditions. 
In late districts and -with certain heavy yielding but slow 
maturing varieties, such as Iron and Iduna, the local seed may 
not be sufficiently well ripened and conditioned for re-sowihg. 
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There is always some risk of the seed being infected with 
Clados-porium disease after a wet harvest, the result of which 
is a thin plant, liable to perish in the winter. Home-grown 
corn secured under such conditions should be subjected to a 
germination test before being adopted for seed. 

In the year 1920-21, following the wet harvest of 1920 in 
Derbyshire, the writer observed some striking examples of the 
advantage of good new seed obtained from the southern 
counties. In one case the plant from home-grown seed com- 
pletely died away in the winter, while an adjoining plot of 
new seed sown on the same day grew well and made a full 
crop. 

Matted Pastures.— In the March issue of this Journal 
attention was called to the mechanical treatment of certain 
types of grassland that give little response to manurial 
dressings. A still less responsive type of pasture occupies large 
areas in the northern midlands, especially on coal measures 
clays, but also on light dry soils. On pastures of the type 
about to be described, basic slag may be applied in very heavy 
dressings without producing any visible effect, although on 
adjoining pastures slag may act like a charm. 

The type of pasture in question is that in which there occurs 
a “ mat ” of dead but incompletely decayed fibrous matter 
between the soil and the green herbage. The dominant grass 
= — clover is absent — ^is usually creeping bent, and the other 
herbage may be sorrel, bed-straw, yarrow and such other 
plants as are capable of enduring soil acidity. The bent grass 
forms a close sward; but the pasture is unpalatable, late and 
unproductive. In the matted condition such land has very 
little grazdng value. 

The treatment necessary to remove a mat, and thus prepare 
the way for the action of phosphatic dressings, depends on the 
thickness of the fibrous layer, which may be several inches. In- 
mild cases, the following method answers well : — ^in autumn, 
apply lime and harrow vigorously; nest spring apply a com- 
plete dressing of artificials; and in the following winter apply 
phosphates. The inclusion of nitrogen in the first dressing of 
artificials promotes decay of the mat, probably in the same way 
as does the use of nitrogenous compounds in the process of 
rotting straw into artificial yard manure. If the pasture can 
for one year be treated as a meadow — ^manured and mown — 
the iriitiftl improvement will be hastened; also the application 
of yard scrapings and similar earthy matter is beneficial. As: 
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tho mat rots away, white clover begins to aj^pear and spread; 
and while the clover remains no mat will again form : an occa- 
siijiuil dressing of slag, with potash, if necessary, will keep the 
closers in possession of the ground. 

[Pastures covered with a thick mat recjuire drastic treatment. 
Many such fields were broken up during the food production 
cumpaiga (1917-19) and a great many of them failed to inn- 
dncc a crop in the second j^ear, the blame being generally laid 
upon wireworm; the symptoms of lime-failure strongly 
resemble wireworm attack. 

A thick mat cannot be got rid ot within several years without 
tlie use of the plough; but it is not necessary to incur the risk 
of a succession of crop failures by putting the broken-up land 
through a rotation of crops before seeding down again. This 
was a lesson learnt from the food production campaign. Grass 
and clover seeds will “ take ” and establish themselves on 
tlic back of a llat fnrrovr ploughed out of old matted pasture, 
provided that lime be applied some months previously and a 
builable tilth be obtained. The use of wild white clover in 
the seeds mixture is of special importance in this case, W’^hile 
\he application of phosphates conduces to its early establish- 
ment. 

In August, 1920, a field of badly matted pasture in the 
Helper district was ploughed up for improvement in accordance 
with the above principles. It wns limed and sown with rye in 
the following month and in the spring of 1921 slag was applied 
and a simple permanent mixture sown. The “ seeds ” came 
well: tlie rye w’as in due course harvested as a com crop; and 
Hu? young pasture, now in its third year, has every appearance 
fd‘ forming a good ]>ermonent tnrf. 

Milk Becording. — Recording the milk yield of each cow in 
the herd is gradually gaining recognition as a considerable aid 
io the good management of a dairy farm. As yet, however, 
only aJ-iout one farmer in t-wenty records his cows, and among 
those "who do keep records there are many who derive little 
l^onefit from the practice. To realise fully the advantages of 
ivcording, ihe information afforded by the weighing sheets 
nmpt be extracted and utilised to criticise the performance of 
of each cow and to serve as a guide in feeding and breeding. 

^fcekly weighings serve as an approximate indication of the 
pc-i/duidivity of each cow. Becording at each milking, however, 
give?'' valualde further information: it reports any sudden 
depref'^'ion m the yield of a beast, thus leading to inquir?- as 

p 
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to the cause — ailment or bad milking; it also serves as a basis 
for correct rationing, which is most essential to economical 
milk production, especially in winter. 

The milk and food-cost records of any Jierd become more 
interesting to the owner when they are compared with those 
of other similar herds, as by such comparisons important points 
in management may be brought out. In herd A, it haay be 
observed, for instance, that good cows maintain their maximum 
yield of 4, 5 or more gallons per day for a considerably longer 
j)eriod than do cows in herd B, which fall off in yield rapidly 
after about their eighth vreek of lactation. The owner of 
herd B, probably does not give his “ flush ” cows their proper 
share of the concentrated foods fed. 

The more progressive milk recording societies play an impor- 
tant part in directing attention to the value of coiTect rationing. 
So far as the writer is aware, however, no society takes into 
account the quantity and cost of the nutriment consumed by 
the various herds entered in the herd competitions organised by 
such society. 

The cost of being a member of a milk recording society 
varies from 3s. to 5a. per cow per annum. The next recording 
year begins on 1st October. 

MONTHLY NOTES ON FEEDING STUFFS. 

E. T. HAlnan, M.A., Dip. Agric. (Cantab.), 

School of Agriculture t Cambridge, 

Scientific Feeding Standards and Feeding Practice. — The 
feeding of stock has always been acknowledged to be one of the 
most interesting featm*es of agricultural practice, since the 
condition of a farmer’s stock reflects more than anything else 
on the farm his capacity to farm successfully. The stockfeeder 
prides himself upon his ability to produce economically a beast 
that, siiits the local market, and he knows that that pride is 
not misplaced when the local butcher begins almost to haunt 
the farm in liis anxiety to purchase some fat stock. Methods 
of feeding stock vary considerably from district to district, and 
it is evident that local conditions determine to a large extent 
the feeding methods adopted. Thus, in the eastern counties 
it is not uncommon for stock to consume daily up to ewt. 
of roots per head. In the midlands, on the other hand, the 
writer has met very successful stockfeeders who have told him 
that it is unsound practice to feed more than 85 lb. of roots 
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a day. In the south-eastern counties, again, it is held that the 
ina.'iimum amount of roots that can be fed with economy is 
75 lb. per day. Now, just as the housewife treasures up 
in a commonplace book recipes of table dainties culled from 
many sources, so the stockfeeder treasures up recipes of mis- 
tm’es and methods of feeding that he and his forbears have 
found to be successful. While such methods are of value, the 
extent of then’ application to general practice is necessarily 
limited, and such stoekfeeders find themselves on unsafe ground 
the moment questions of cost compel them to depart from their 
well-tried mixtui'es and experiment with unfamiliar but cheaper 
feeding stuffs. 

It is at this point that the scientist is of value. The scientist 
has endeavoured to establish a quantitative relationship between 
the amount of food given to an animal and the effect that food 
will produce, whether in the form of meat, milk, or work. 
This problem has received consideration from the scientific 
investigator for nearly a hundred years, and it can be stated 
with confidence that, although the problem is not solved in all 
its aspects, sufficient is known to bo of real service to the 
.stockfeeder. The results of such investigations have been 
translated into scientific feeding standards, and such standards 
are used by many stoekfeeders in this country. Hitherto, stock- 
feeders have chiefly made use of standards of rationing for 
1 . 1 'rury fows, the standards for fattening stock having proved 
too unwieldy and inelastic to be of general application to 
ordinary feeding practice. The trouble hitherto has been that 
the stiK-kfeeder is feeding for a definite object which will vary 
with local conditions and local markets, and a fixed feeding 
standard is therefore inapplicable. Professor T. B. Wood, 
whoso name is familiar to all stoekfeeders, has devoted much 
time and energy to the solution of this problem, and in hjp 
book* has evolved a method of computing rations according 
to the result which the feeder desires to produce. Professor 
Wcod hiss kindly promised the writer that he will outline, in 
futniv issues of these Notes, the methods whereby stoekfeeders 
can compute the rations they should feed to produce economi- 
cally the result they wish to attain. 

Farm Values of Home-Grown Feeding Stuffs A corre- 

spondent has inquired as to the method of arriving at the 
price per lb. starch equivalent of the home-grown feeding stuffs 
.mven in the table, and what is meant precisely by value per 
ton on farm, since he finds no apparent relation between such 

o -Vninial Nutrition, T. B. Wood, P.R.S., Univ. Tutorial Press. ' 
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BrscBiPTiniT. 

Price 

per 

Price per 

Slauurial 

Tftlue 

per 

Cost of 
Pood 
Value per 

Starch 
Equiv, 
per 
100 lb. 

Price 

per 

TInit 

Prico 
per Ih. 
f-.tarch 


Qr. 

Cwt. 

Ton. 

Ton. 

Ton. 

Equiv. 

JSquiv. 


1 «.d. 

lb. 

s. ri. 

^ «. 

C r. 

£ % 



d. 

Wheat, BritiEsh 

Baiiey, Canadian. No. H 

! 

— 

13/0 

13 10 

0 15 

12 15 

! 

71*6 

S/7 

1-92 

WesitcTii 

42/- 

4i)n 

11/0 

I n 15 

0 12 

11 3 

71 

H/3 

3/1 

1*70 

,, Karachi - 

+ 1/6 
+]/( 


11/7 

1 11 12 

0 12 

11 0 

71 

1*65 

„ Kii^sian - 


n/7 

1 11 12 

0 12 

11 0 

i 71 

3/1 

1*06 

Oats, English. White - 

— 


!0/S 

! 10 13 

0 13 

10 0 

BO-5 

3/4 

1*78 

„ Canadian : — 



1 

1 



! 


Ko. 2 Western 

80/il 

320 

in/vi 

iy/3 

a/ll 

10 13 

0 13 

10 2 

59*5 

3/6 

1*83 

Ko. 3 „ 

20/1^ 

if 

10 8 

0 13 

0 15 

50*5 

3/3 

1*74 

Peed 

28/3 


0 18 

0 13 

0 5 

69*5 

3/1 

1*65 

„ JVvgeiitine - 

20/- 

25/0 

Ji • 

a/i 

0 2 

0 13 

8 9 

59*5 

2/10 

*'2/9 

1*52 

„ Chilian 

9» 

8/11 

8 is*r 

0 13 

8 5 

69*5 

1*47 

Maise. Argentine - 

+1/- 


a/' 

y 12 

0 13 

8 19 

SI 

2/2 

1*16 

Beans, Rangoon - 


— 

u/- 

11 ut 

1 11 

9 9 

67 

2/10 

1*52 

Peas, Japanese 

Millers’ Offals : — 

— 

— 

21/- 

21 uf 

1 7 

19 13 

G9 

6/8 

3*04 

Bran* British - 

*— 


— 

7 2 

1 6 

5 16 

45 

2/7 

1*38 

,, Bread - 

— 



— 

R 2 

1 G 

G IG 

45 

8/- 

1*G1 

Middlings— 









Coarse, British 
Pollard?. I lu ported 

— 

— 

— 

9 12 

1 1 

S 11 

64 

2/8 

1*43 

— 

— 

— 

7 17t 

1 6 

G 11 

60 

2/2 

1*10 

Meal, Barley 

— 

— 

— 

J2 15 

0 12 

12 3 


3/5 

1-83 

„ Maize - 


— 

— 

10 15 

0 13 

10 2 

81 

2/6 

! 1-3+ 

„ Oenn 

— 

— 

— 

10 5 

0 18 

9 7 

i 85*3 

2/2 

, 1*16 

„ Gluten Pcedj 

— 

— . 

— 

9 12 

1 G 

! S G 

1 75*6 

2/2 

1*10 

„ Locust Bean 



— 

— 

9 0 

0 9 

8 11 

; 714 

[2/5 

1*29 

„ Bean - 

— 

— 

1 — 

13 0 

1 11 

11 9 

67 

8/5 

5/5 

1*83 

„ Pish - - - 

— 

— 

— 

18 10 

4 3 

14 7 

.53 

2*90 

Linseed - - - 



— 

— 

22 17 

1 10 

21 7 

119 

3/7 

1*92 

„ Cake, English 









127o Oil 
,, . 10% Oil 

— 

— 

— 

U 15 

1 17 

12 18 

74 

3/6 

1*87 

— 

. — 

— 

U 2 

1 17 

12 5 

74 

3/4 
:V3 i 

1*78 

.. »7o Oil 

Oot tonsoed Cake.Engli.sli 
Sf/oOil 

— 

— 

— 

14 0 

1 17 

12 3 1 

74 

1*74 

— 

— 



8 15 

1 13 

7 2 , 

42 

3/0 i 
i 

1*83 

Egyptian 




i 8 10 

t 




sr/.oii 

— 

— 

— 

1 13 I 

G 17 ! 

42 

3; 3 

1*74 1 

Lecorticated Cotton 




! 

\ 

i 

) 





Sechl Meal 7% Oil - 



— 

— 

13 2t' 

2 ] "» 1 

10 hi ; 

71 

3;- 

1*61 ! 

Palni Kernel Cake Oil 

„ .. Meal 27 ;oil 




— 

8 1.5 1 

1 2 1 

7 13 ‘ 

7.3 

2 V— 

1*07 : 

— 

— 

— 

7 13 

1 :i i 

G 12 * 

71*3 

I/IU 

0*98 : 

Feeding Treacle - 

— 

— 

— 

8 2 

U 8 1 

7 14 1 

51 

*i/“ 

1*61 ! 

Brever.V Grains : — 




1 

j 


: 



1 

Dried Ale 

— 

— 

— 

8 7 

1 3 

7 4 • 

49 

3/- 

1*61 ! 

„ Polder . -j 

} 

— 

— 

8 n 1 

1 3 

G 17 i 

49 

2/10 

1*62 1 

Wet Ale - - -! 

— ! 

— 

— . 

1 3 1 

0 9 

0 16 1 

15 

1/1 

0*58 1 

„ Porter - -j 

— 

— 

— 

0 la ! 

0 9 

0 10 1 

15 

J/n 

0* 6 i 

Mult Culms - -j 

1 



.8 Otj 

I 13 

6 7 ! 

1 

1 

43 

3’'* 1 

' j 

1*61 i 
s 


t AfcLiVfrpool. 


■NOTiii.—Tho lu’iceft qiiafet*'! above rerreacnb tbe averaije price.^ at wbieli ac^tual wholesale 
trati'Octi’Uis taken place in t«ond<»a, unless othcrvase htatea. and refer to the price ex mill or 

store. The prices were current nt the »'nd of July and are, as a rnlej etmaiderably lover than 
the prices at local country markets, the differencG being- dixH to carfias^ and dealer!*' connnisision. 
Buyers can, however, easily compare the relative prices oi thefetiding: stulTa on offer at their local 
niarkoL. by the nxeLh(»u of calculation used in these notes. Thus, sixrpwe palm kernel cake is offered 
locally at JtlO per ton, Il.s manurial valaeis£l S-®. pert^n. The food value per ton is tliercforo 
JBd ISs, per ton. Dividingr this dgare by 75, the starch equivalent of palnj kernel cake as girmi in 
the table, the co:5t per unit of starch equivalent Is *2n. 4d. Biviuiup this* agrau by 22-4, the number 
of pounds of starch equivalent in 1 unit, the cost per lb. of starch equivalent la 1*2 6tU A phuflar 
caioiUation will .sho^7 the relative «soRt per lb. of starch equivalent of other feeding stuffs on the same 
local market. Frcin the results of such calcnlationb a buyer can determine which feedjnsr stuif gives 
him the best value at the prices quoted on hia own market. The mamirial value per ton figures are 
calculated on the ba^is of the following unit prices : — 12.4. 5d. ; PaOs, 4 IvyO, Ss. 6d. 
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Viilue per ton and the market price of that commodity. Nor 
apparently is there any relation between this value^per ton md 
the eost'^of production, nor even the valuer’s “consuming 
value.” The object of this table is to give farmers a price 
value per ton of home-produced feeding stuffs. This price 
represents the value of this commodity per ton if consumed 
on the pirm its compai'ed with the value of a similar number of 
iiiiifs of starch equivalent purchasable in the open market. 
Thus, if the farm value of potatoes per ton is given as 
-)>2 19s. Od. if moans that the same amount of feeding value 
as ,i ton of jiotatoes contains can be purchased in the open 
market in the form of maize for r£2 19s. Od. The figure is 
of value in two ways. Firstly, if the cost of production per 
ton of potatoes is known, the farmer will know whether he 
is producing this feeding stuff at a cheaper rate than he can 
buy feeding stuffs in the open market, and, secondly, if he 
caiuiot sell his potatoes for more than the feeding value given 
il will pay him better to feed them to his stock since he cannot 
buy their feeding value more cheaply in open market. On the 
oflivr hand, if he can get, say. per ton for his potatoes sold 
off the farm he will obviously be making a profit by selling and 
buying in an equivalent amount of feeding value, say, in the 
form of maize at the j)rice quoted in the table. 

The price per lb. S.E. (starch equivalent) in column 1 is the 
price per Ih. of S.E. of a food of comparable value given in the 
Market Prices table. Thus, for potatoes and roots, maize is 
taken as a basis of comparison; for hay, dried brewers’ grains; 
and for silage, an average between these two figures. It is 
not claimed th.at this basis of comparison is scientifically 
correct, but it is felt that the basis comparison used is sufficiently 
accurate to be of value in assessing the price of the feeding 
values of home-produced foods. 

Faem Values. 


CROPS. 

Market 
Value per 
lb. S.E. 

(1. 

Value 
per 
unit 
S.B. 
s. d. 

Starch 
Equivalent 
per 100 lb. 

Pood 
Value per 
Ton. 

£ B. 

Mannrial 
Value per 
Ton. 

£ s. 

Value per 
Ton on 
Parm 

£ 8. 

Wlieat - 



1*16 

2 2 

71*6 

7 15 

0 16 

7 0 

Oats . - - 



1-16 

2 2 

69*6 

6 0 

0 13 

6 16 

Barley - 



1-16 

2 2 

71*0 

7 U 

0 12 

7 2 

Futatof's 


. 

M6 

2 2 

18*0 

1 19 

0 3 

1 16 

Swedes 



1-16 

2 2 

7-0 

0 15 

0 2 

, 0 13 

Mangolds - 



! 1*16 

|2 2 

1 6-0 

0 13 

0 3 

1 0 30 

Gor«l Meadow Hay 



1*61 

3 0 

31*0 

4 13 

0 13 

4 0 

Good Oat Straw « 



1*61 

3 0 

17*0 

2 11 

0 6 

2 5 

Good Clover Hay 



1*61 

3 0 

32*0 

4 16 

1 0 

3 16 

Vetch and Oat Silage 



1*39 

2 7 

H'O 

1 16 

0 7 

1 9 
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PRICES OF ARTIFICIAL MANURES. 

OTE. — Unless Otherwise stated, prices are for not less tlian 2-ton lots f.o.r. in 
towns named, and are net cash for piompt delivery. 



Are rage Price per ton during 
week ending August Both, 

Description 

Bristol 

UuU 

L’pool 

L’ndn 

Cost per 
Unit at 
London 

NicmtG of So«la (iT. 15^- per cent.) 

i S. 

; 14. 5 

d s. 

d a, 
13.12 

£ s. 
13.12 

s. d, 

17. 7 

,, „ Lime (K. 13 per cent) 

1 

i2.ib 

... 

12.10 

19. 3 

Sulphate of Ammonia, ordinary 

{ N.20.7 per cent.) 

12.17' 

12.17* 

12.17* 

12.17* 

(5r)l2. 6 

„ „ „ neutral 

(N. 21. Z per cent.) 

1 14. 0» 

14. 0^’' 

14. 0’ 

14. 0* 

(N)13.''3 

Kainit (Pot. 12.] per cent.) 

1 


... 

2. 2 

3. o' 

Prench Kainit (P’ot. M per cent.) 

2.io 

2. 3 

2. 6 

2. 5 

3. 3 

„ „ (Pot. 20 per cent.) 

1 ... 

2. 7 

... 

2,10 

2. 6 

Potash Salts (Put. HO per cent.) 

... 

... 

... 

3.15 

2. 6 

,, ., (Pot. 20 per cent.) 


... 

2.10 

2. 7 

2. 4 

Muriate of Potash (Put. 50 per cent.) 

j i 5 

6.15 

7.10 

6. 7 

2. 7 

Sulj'ibate of Potash (Put, 48 per cent.) 


11. 5 

11.10 

11. 0 

4. 7 

Pa^ic Sing (T.P. 30 per cent.) 

! ... 

... 

2.12§ 

2.12§ 

1. 9 

., (T.P. 2S per cent.) 

... 

2. It 

2.10§ 

l.IO 

„ (T.P. 26 per cent.) 

... 

l.Hl 

... 

2. 8^ 

1.10 

,, .. (T.P. 24 per cent.) i 

... 

i.nj 

2. 0§ 

2. 6§ 

1.11 

Superphosphate (S.P. 35 per cent.) ... 1 

4. 4 

3.15 

3. 5 

1.10 

., (S.r. so per cent.) ... | 

3,16 

.3."V 

3. 8 1 

2.19 

l.Il 

Bone Meal (N. 3f. T.P. 45 per cent.) 

Steamed Bone Flour (K. 3, T.P. 60 per cent.) 

9. 0 

8,10 

8.10 

8. 0 

... 

6.17t 

8.10t 

(5. 0 i 

6. 5f 

... 

Pish Guano (K. rj-SJ. T.P. 16-.20 per cent.) 

12.15 

13. 0 ! 

... 

,, „ (X. 0, T.P. 1 0 per cent.) 

... 


i 

13.*‘b 

**• 


Abbreviations : jSf.*=sHitrogen ; >S.P.=Soiuble Phosphate ; T.P.= Total Pho.?phate ; 

Pot,=Potash. 

* Delivered in ^i-ton lots at purchaser’s nearest railway station, 
t Delivered (within a limited area) at purchaser’s nearest railway station. 

X P.o.r. Works. 

§ Prices include cost of carriage from works to town named. 

• m « m « . « 


The following grades of Tnillr are recognised under the j\Iilk 
and Dairies (Amendment) Act, 1922: — (1) “Certified,” (2) 

The necosnised “ ^ Tuberculin Tested,” (81 

“Grade A,” and (41 “Pasteurised.” 
toiaaes oi mus.. ordinary milk (ungraded) for 

which the price ruling for ** milk ” at the moment has to be 
paid. The first and most expensive class of milk is Certified 
Milk, which is obtained from special daily herds which are 
under regulai' veterinary inspection, and which are found not 
to react to the tuberculin test. This milk must be bottled on 
the farm, must be sold in the raw (i.e., nnpasteurised) state, 
and must not contain more than 30,000 bacteria to one cubic 
centimetre, or show the presence of Bacillus Coli in one-tenth 
cubic centimetre on delivery to the customer. It is obtainable 
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IVoDi iiio^X milk retailers, though it can only he produced on a 
farm for sale as Certified Milk if a licence has first been obtained 
from the Ministry of Health. 

The second class of milk — “ Grade A Tuberculin Tested ’’ — 
is produced from cows wdiich are subject to veterinary inspec- 
tion and do not react to the tuberculin test. It must also be 
sold in the raw state. It differs from Certified Milk in that it 
may be sent by rail in sealed churns to be bottled at the 
dealer's premises, and must not contain more than 200,000 
bacteria per cubic centimetre and Bacillus Coli must not be 
present in one-hundredth of a cubic centimetre on delivery to 
the consumer. A licence for its production is also obtainable 
from the Ministry of Health. 

Plain “ Grade A milk is produced from cows which are 
also subject to veterinary inspection; it may be sent by rail 
in sealed vessels to be bottled on the dealer's premises, and 
may be sold either in the rnvv^ state as “ Grade A ” milk, or 
afrcL* pasleurisation as “ Grade A Milk Pasteurised." If it is 
sold in the raw state it must not contain more than 200,000 
bacteria per one cubic centimetre, or show the presence of 
Bacillus Coll in one-hundredth of a cubic centimetre on delivery 
to the consumer. If it is sold as " Grade A Milk Pasteurised " 
it must be retained at a temperature of not less than 146 
degrees P., and not more than 160 degrees P., for at least 
30 minutes, and must then be immediately cooled to a tem- 
perature of not more than 55 degrees P. Such milk must not 
contain more than 30,000 bacteria per one cubic centimetre, 
and must not show the presence of Bacillus Coli in one-tenth 
of a cubic -contimetre on delivery to the consumer. Licences 
for its production can be obtained from the local authority. 

" Pasteurised ililk " is milk which has been pasteurised 
under certain specified conditions, and must contain not more 
than 100,000 bacteria per one cubic centimetre. The milk 
mii.'-t not be pasteurised more than once and must not other- 
wise be treated by beat. Licences to produce this milk can 
alsft be obtained from the local authority. 

A POULTRY conference is to be held at the Midland Agricul- 
tural and Dairy College, Sutton-Bonington, Loughborough, 
Poultry and Pig on 23rd September, and it is hoped that 

Conferences. the following will take part ; — 

Dr. F. A. E. Crew, Director, Animal Breeding Research Department, 
Ediubiirgli University—** Some Breeding Problems.** 
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Captain J. P. like, B.Sc., Hoad of tlie Division of Animal Diseases, 
Stormont, Belfast — “The Prevention of Poultry Diseases.’’ 

Captain X. Bisset, Vcteriiiaiy Auviber, Cardiff University — “Disease 
Problems.” 

A pig confoj'enee be held at the college on 25th Septem- 
ber. v^'hen dir^euseion -will be opened by the Jbllo’wing : — 

\V. A. Stewart, M.A.. Pnu»:ipal, iloultou Farm Institute, Xurt Lamp ton — 
“The Bacon Pig and Breeding for Bacon.” 

Dr. Charles Crowtlier, Principal, Harper Adams Agricultural College, 
Newport, Salop — “ The Feeding* of Pigs,” 

Dr, A. G. Kuston, Lecturer in Economics, Agricultural Department, 
The University, Leeds — “The Case for a Bacon Factory.” 

The Chief Organiser of the Agricultural Organisation Society — “The 
Financial Organisation of a Bacon Factory,” 

B. E. Brighton, The Co-operative Bacon Factory, Rusldngton, Lines. — 
“ The Farm and the Factory.” 

^ m 

The Ministry of Agriculture has, with the concurrence of 
the Development Commissioners and the Treasury, made the 
Special Grants for following awards of special gi'ants in aid 
Agricultural of agricultural research into specific prob- 
Research* lems during the academic year 1924-25 : — 


ImstHutiotL 

Suhjeef. 

Ammmt 
of (franf. 

University College of Walrs, 


C 

Aberystwvth 

Nutritive Value of Grasses 

250 

Do. ^ 

Marketing iii Brecoushirt3 ... 

loO 

University Collt^ge of North 
Wales, Bangor 

Dry Bot of Swedes 

165 

Do 

Measurement of Evaporation 



and Drainage 

G2 

Do 

Intestinal Parasites of Sheep 

190 

Imperial College of Sei<nK'e and 


Technology 

Change of Seed in Potatoes 

GO 

Do. ... ... 

]N[o3tiic Disoas * of Hops ... 

ICO 

Leeds TTuiversitv 

Colour of Wen^eydale Sheep 

200 

Do. 

Potato Disease (Internal 



Bust Spot) 

220 

Midland Agricultural and Dairy 

Solids-not-fat Contents of 


College 

Milk 

250 

South Eii.slern Agricnltiiral 

College, AVye 

East Mailing liesearcli Station 

Flf^a Beetles 

200 

Baspberry Diseases 

^50 

London School of Economies ... 

Crop Returns *and Prices 



during tlie 13th, 14th and 
15tli centuries 

125 

University College, Heiuling ... 

Soil Survey of Berkshire ... 

100 

University College, London ... 

Control of Sex Proportion 



in Mammals 

150 

School of Agriculture, Cambridge 

Soil Moisture and Air Earth 


Currents 

266 

[Institute not settled] 

Eel Worm in Potatoes 

250 



£3,047 
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The preliminary tabulation of tbe Agricultural Returns 
collected on 4tli June, 1924, in respect of agricultural holdings 


Agricultural 
Betums, England 
and Wales, 1924. 


above one acre in England and Wales 
shows that the total area under crops and 
grass is 25,873,000 acres, comprising 
10,928,000 acres of arable land and 


14,945,000 acres of permanent grass. The total area of crops 
and grass is 70,000 acres less than the area returned in 1923, 


while the area of rough giuzings has increased by 56,000 acres; 
the total area of land coming within the scope of the Eetm-ns 
is thus 14.000 acres less than in 1923. As regards livestock, 
the decline in the number of horses continues, but all other 


classes again show an increase, the rise in the case of pigs being 
remarkable. 


As compared with 1928, the arable area has fallen by 253,000 
acres, and permanent grass has increased by 183,000 acres. 
The area of arable land is now practically the same as m 1914. 

Cereals . — The area imder wheat again shows a substantial 
decline, and this year’s decrease of 194,000 acres brings the 
area of this crop to the lowest figure since 1904. Part of the 
reduction this year is probably attributable to the very unfavour- 
al)le weather conditions at seeding time last autumn. Barley 
shows a relatively small decline of 11,000 acres, while oats and 
mixed corn have increased by 57,000 and 18,000 acres respec- 
tively. The total area of the three chief cereals, including mixed 
corn, is 5.032,000 acres, this being 130,000 acres less than in 
1923. 


Beaus iiud Peas . — These crops, the area of which fell sub- 
stantially last year, show some recovery, beans having increased 
by 6,000 and peas by 30.000 acres ; the latter is now well above 
the .average, but the area of beans is still below the figures 
recorded in many recent years. 

Potatoes . — The area of potatoes, which fell heavily last year, 
shows a further decline of 15,000 acres, small decreases being 
fairly general throughout the country, though none of the 
principal potato-growing districts show any marked change. 

Roots . — Tho area under turnips and swedes has on the 
whole show-n a downward trend for many years past, and with 
a reduction of 80,000 acres, the area of 882,000 acres this year 
IS the lowest on record with the exception of that of 1922. The 
ai-ea of mangolds at 390.000 acres, shows a decline of 18,000 
ticrcs. and this year’s acreage is rather under the average. 

Frait.— The area of orchards is returned at 239,000 acres, 
this being an increase o£ 7,000 acres over last year’s area. 
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Small frait at 73,000 acres shows an increase of 10,000 acres, 
nearly every county having a larger area this year, hut it is 
doublful if the whole of this is a genuine increase as there is 
some reason to suppose that growers last year did not in all 
cases make a full return of the small fruit grown under the 
trees in :hards. 

Other . rops . — The area of other crops on the whole has 
increased, the only marked reductions being 10,000 acres in the 
case of rape, and 8,500 acres in that of linseed. Vetches or 
tares, with an increase of 25,000 acres has recovered a large 
part of the reduction of 49,000 acres recorded last year, ihe 
area of sugar beet shows a notable increase this year of nearly 

6.000 acres, and the area under hops has been increased by 
over 1,000 acres. 

Glover and Rotation Grasses . — The area of clover and rota- 
tion gr-asses which was increased by nearly 300,000 acres last 
year has now been reduced b}-- 52,000 acres, and this year’s 
total of 2,548,000 acres is practically the same as in 1921. The 
area reseiwed for hay is retui'ned at 1,751,000 acres, this being 

64.000 acres less than in 1928. The area of permanent grass 
for mowing is returned at 4,502,000 acres, or 145,000 acres more 
than last year, and the total area reserved for hay thus shows a 
net increase of 81,000 acres. 

Horses . — The decline in the number of horses on agricultural 
holdings continues, the total of 1.232,000 returned this year 
being nearly 50,000 less than in 1923. 

Cattle . — ^The total number of cattle returned is 5,893,000. an 
increase of 70,000 on last year’s total. The number of cows 
and heifers in milk or in calf is 2,663,000, this exceeding last 
year’s I'eeord figure by 48.000. There is a notable increase this 
year of 78.000 in the number of calves. 

Sheep . — The total number of sheep this year is returned at 
14,843.000. an increase on last year’s total of over a million, 
the increase being about equally dmded between ewes for breed- 
ing and lambs, the number of other sheep showing relatively 
little change. 

Pigs . — The total munber of pigs is returned at 3,227.000, 
this being the first time the three million mark has been reached. 
The increase on last year’s total is no less than 615,000. The 
number of sows for breeding at 449,000 is also the largest 
recorded since this class was first distinguished separately in 
these Betums in 1898. 
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1924 . ]| JCIAJLJ — 

PEELIillXAItY STATEMENT of Acreage under Oeops and GnASS. 


DrSTRIBL'TIOjr. 


Total Acueagb niider all Crops and 
Grass 



^nOtJGII CfllAZIN'OS 


Arable LAed 


WTieat 
Barley 
Oats . . 
Mixed Corn 


Potatoes 

TiinjiiJA and Swedes 
Maiiijold 

Cabbage, Savoj's and Kale 
Kolil-rabl 


V etenes or Tares . . 
Eiiieeme 

Jtustard for Seed . . 
BriPNL-Is Spruiits . . 
Clanliflower or Broccoli 
Carrots 
Oniims 

Sugar Beet . . 

Linseed 


Small Fruit 
Orchards 


Acrei» Acres, Cent, 

25873.000 26,943,000 — 

4.938,000 4,882,000 58,000 


('For Hay 

Permanent Grass j Not for Hay . . 

i TOTAL 


.. 10928.000 
.. 4,502.000 
.. 10443000 
.. 14945.000 



Baris Fallow 


Per 

Acres. Cent, 
70,000 0'3 



1,T4U,0U0 

— 



194,000 

11-1 

1,327,000 

— 

— 

11,000 

0-8 

1,078,000 1 

67,000 

2*9 

— 

— 

110,800 

18,300 

IS’f 



73,200 

— 

— 

14,100 

19-3 

t235,000 

6,HOO 

27 

— 


tl41,.100 

S0,1UU 

2P3 

— 

— 

4.06,700 



— . 

14,900 

3*2 

8U2'000 

— 

— 

30,2U0 

3-5 

402,000 

— 

— 

13300 

3*3 

72,200 

7,900 

109 

— 

— 

12,600 

2100 

lG-7 

— 

— 

78,000 


— 

9,000 

12-7 

86,000 

25,300 

39-1 

— 

— 

67,000 

6,600 

11'2 

— 


31,200 

4,700 

15'1 

— 

— 

16,900 

S.H0U 

22*5 


— 

11,100 

1,30U 

11-1 

— 

— 

10,100 

60*> 

6*9 

— 

— 

2,400 

500 

20'8 

— 

— 

16,900 

5,900 

M'U 

— 


3,800 

— 

— 

3,600 

40-9 

24,000 

1,100 

4-4 

— 

— 

63,700 

9,800 

15-4 

— 

— 

232,100 

7,100 j 

3-1 

— 



fForHav 

Clover and Rotation J Not for Hay 

1,751.000 

797.000 

|| 

12,000 

Grasses i 

t Total ,, 

; 2.548.000 

2,600,000 

Pali 


PRELIiMJNAIiY STATEaMENT of Numbers of Live Stock in 
Wales on 4tU June, 1924. 


62,000 


80,000 


England and 



Hors’e,4 u«al for Affricultiiral purposes 
lindiuline* Mures hir Breedinpr) 

^ above 

Other Horses 

Total OF HORSES 


Uows and Heiferst in Milk 

2013.900 

1,974,600 

39,300 1 
13,500 

20 

— 


Cows in Calf, but not in Milk . . 

1 281.500 

269,000 

4-6 

Hiooo 

1 31,600 

— 

Heifer.'' in Calf 

; 867.300 

371,200 


— 

X-1 

Other Cattle Two years and above . . 

987,000 

1,018,600 

— 

— . 

3-1 

„ „ One year and under two 

imioo 

1,108,200 



24,100 

2-2 

„ „ Under one year. . 

j 1,169.700 

1,081,600 

78,200 

7-2 

— 

— 

Total op Cattle 

5.893500 

5,823,000 

70,500 

1-2 

' - 

- 


Rwes kept for Breeding. . 

Other .'-iL'cp < hie year and above . . 

„ „ Under one year .. 

5 989.800 1 
2.576.800 
6.276,400 1 

5,605,200 
2,624, 7(»0 
6,805,600 

Total OP Sheep 

14 843.000 

13,835,500 

SnW', kept for Breeding 

Other I’lg.^., 

msoo 

8.7r8300 j 

3B8.6U0 
2,223, lOu 

Total op Pigs 

3.227.100 

2,611,600 


^ Mountain, Heath, 3Ioor, Down and other rough land u'sed for grazing, 
t In udditiou there were 4,9uO acres of beans and peas grown for fodder in 1923. 

The urea grown for fodder in 1J!24 has not been separately distinguished in the Returns. 
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Tile Agricultural 
Index Number. 


The index number of prices of agiiculfcural produce in England 
and Wales shows a fall of no less than 6 points this month, 
prices during Jnlj' being on the average 
52 per cent, above those in the correspond- 
ing mouth in the years 1911 to 1913. 
During Maj' and Jime a rise occ-uiTed, and the general level of 
prices in the latter month was decidedly higher than last year, 
but the present reduction brings the figures again to approxi- 
mately the same level as a year earlier. 

In the following table are sho\vn the percentage excesses 
over pre-war prices each month since January, 1920 : — 


Perobstaoe Increase compared with the averaob op the oobbespondiho 
Month in rJll-13. 


Month, 

1920. 

1921. 

1922. 

1923. 

1924. 

January ... 

200 

183 

75 

68 

61 

February ... 

395 

167 

79 

63 

61 

March 

189 

150 

77 

59 

67 

April 

202 

149 

70 

64 

53 

May 

180 

110 

71 

54 

56 

June 

175 

112 

68 

61 

68 

July 

186 

312 

72 

53 

52 

August 

193 

131 

67 

64 

— 

September 

202 

116 

57 

66 

— _ 

October ... 

194 

86 

59 

51 

— 

November 

193 

79 

62 

53 



December 

181 

70 

59 

56 

— 


Potatoes are the main cause of this month's fall. First Early 
potatoes, at an average of about .HIO per ton, being in July only 
81 per cent, dearer than in the corresponding month in the 
basic years. This figure is still high in comparison with those 
for most other hinds of agricultm-al produce, and is 15 points 
higher than in July last year, but it shows a very heavy fall 
from the figures of 219 and 174 per cent, above pre-war prices 
recorded in May and June respectively. 

The reduction in potato prices is in itself nearly sufficient to 
account for the whole of the fall of 6 points shown by the 
general index number, and changes in other kinds of produce, 
although in some cases considerable, on the whole about balance. 
Wheat and barley both show advances, amounting to 5 and 4 
points respectivelv. but oats are slightly lower; it must be 
remembered, however, that the prices for these cereals are based 
upon extremely small sales, and the producer has thus gained 
very little from the advance. 

Fat cattle are -somewhat cheaper, and pigs, in spite of a slight 
rise in price, show no change, owing to a similar rise between 
June and July in the years 1911 ro 1918, but sheep show a 
further advance and averaged over the month veiy nearly double 
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thuir price in the corresponding roontb. in the pre-war years. 
Since March of this year sheep have gained no less than 3S 
puin(.b, but it is noticeable that prices have actually advanced 
only per lb., the lise being chiefly attributable to the fact 
ihal })etwocii March and July in the basic years sheep fell from 
Sr^d. to 7:}d. per lb. 

8lore cattle fell slightly in eJiily, as is usual at this time of 
the ytiar, but the fall was much less marked than in pre-war 
j^ears, and the iiidux nuinlKu* shows a rise of 4 points. Store 
sheep t:l.sa show an advance, for the third successive month, 
ah hough July prices were actually decidedly lower than those 
of IvL.y and June, but store pigs have continued the decline 
\s'hich ha.5 been unintenupted for over a year, and are now only 
28 per cent, above pre-w^ar prices. 

Eggs at an average of Is. 7-J-d. per dozen, showed a much 
grcutor rise than usually occurs betw^een June and July, and the 
intlox 3iutul>er has risen 22 points, but poultry is cheaper, 
altliough still relatively dear at about SO per cent, above pre- 
war prices. Butter advanced decidedly, the increase of 2fd. 
per lb. representing a rise of 17 points in the index number, 
and cheese also show'ed a rise for the third successive month, 
although in this ease the rise Is due to price changes in the basic 
years, as Cheddar cheese has remained practically unchanged at 
about 127s. to 128s. per cwl’. at the wholesale markets since the 
begiiuiiug of ihe year. 

Index numbers of diflorent commodities during recent months 
rfud in May, 192B, ore shown below : — 

PriirK^TAOE Increase as coMrAKEP warn the Average Prices buliko in 
THE CORRESPONDING ^lONTHS OF 1911-13. 



1923. 



1924. 



CoimnodiJy. 



Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Wheat 

:*.9 

40 

38 

38 

42 

47 

Burley 

12 

^5 

48 

46 

48 

52 

Oats 

41 

39 

35 

30 

32’ 

28 

F!‘t catth- 

40 

52 

49 

51 

55 

64 

Fat sheep 

72 

M 

75 

87 

93 

97 

Fat pi^s 

54 

33 

35 

32 

31 

31 

Dairy cow?. ... 

49 

34 

33 

58 

59 

55 

Store cattle ... 

28 

41 

38 

42 

47 

51 

Stoiu Hhecp ... 

109 

85 

84 

96 

121 

132 

Store pigs ... 

113 

45 

42 

36 

32 

28 

‘ ... 


38 

48 

40 

43 

G5 

P.mllrv 

79 

59 

70 

87 

93 

80 

Milk 

57 

71 

58 

60 

50 

50 

Ihirtcr 

37 

33 

51 

40 

43 

60 

Cheese 

54 

71 

71 

77 

83 

90 

Potatochi 

03 

173 

154 

219 

174 

81 

Ilay 

3!*' 

1 

0 

4 

3 

1 
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Tub following Preliminary Statement compiled from the 
Eeturns collected on 4tli June, 1924, shows the Acreage under 
. 4 Hops in each County of England in which 

eieage o op . were grown in 1924, with a Com- 

parative Statement for the Years 1928 and 1922 : — 


Counties. vVc. 

■ 

iii«. 

1923. 

1922. 



Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 


fEast 

3,C(iO 

3,540 

4,100 


Mid 

5,. 150 

5,200 

.5,.530 

Kent - 

WeaM 

o,m 

6,720 

7,110 


.Total, Kent 

16,080 

18,460 

16,740 

Hants 


i.oto 

1,020 

1,070 

Hereeobd 


4,100 

3,890 i 

3,950 

Surrey 


220 

210 

220 

Sussex 

. ... ... 

2,390 

2,260 

2.350 

Worcester 


2,080 

1,950 

2,030 

Other Counties 

100 

100 

90 

Total 

26,010 

24,890 

26,450 


^ « « « « • 


Foot-and-Mouth Disease. — Tbe number of outbreaks of 
foot-and-mouth disease confirmed each week still averages 18, the total 
for the four weeks ended 17th August being 74, as compared with 71 
for the previous four weeks published in the August issue of the 
Journal In the week ended 27th July, 20 outbreaks occurred (1 each 
in Derby, Kesteven (Lines), Worcs, 2 each in Bucks, iN'otts, Staffs, 
3 in Dorset and 8 in Oxford) ; in the week 'ended 3rd August, 18 out- 
breaks (1 each in Dorset and Worcs, each in Kesteven (Lines), and 
Wilts, 3 each iu Bucks and Oxford and 6 in Kent); in the week 
ended 10th August, lo outbreaks <1 in Notts, 3 each in Bucks and 
Kent, and 4 each in Oxford and Wilts) ; and in the week ended 17th 
August, 21 outbreaks (1 each in Hants, Lancs, Xotts, 2 in Bucks, 3 in 
Oxford, 4 each in Kesteven (Lines) and Wilts, and 5 in Kent). 

It is satisfactory to report that there have been only tvro new 
•centres of disease in connection with the above outbreaks, at Gerrard’s 
Gross (Bucks), on the 21st July, and in the Liverpool district (Lancs) 
on 11th August. In both these case.*? the origin of the disease is quite 
obscure. On o occasions, however, it has been necessary to extend 
already existing infected areas in consequence of outbreaks near the 
borders of those areas. 

The total number of outbreaks from 27th August, 1923, to 17th 
August, 1924, is 3,271, involving 43 counties in England, 2 in Wales, 
.and 12 in Scotland. The number of animals slaughtered amounts to 
108,984 cattle, 61,649 sheep, 49,629 pigs, and 129 goats, the gross com- 
pensation being £3,494,000 and the estimated salvage £633,000. 
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REPLIES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Maniiring of G-rassland — J.O. refers to turves exhibited 
at the Yorksliire Show, showing effect of basic slag on pasture land, 
and asks whether a yearly application of 5 cwt. of slag on strong clay, 
that has had half a ton of 24 grade slag three or four times in the last 
ten years, would be a wa?te of money. 

lleiiliji It is somewhat difficult to give a categorical leply. Speak- 
ing genei'ally, 5 cwt. of slag each year following the heavy dressings 
of the last ten j’ears would he rather on the extravagant side, and it 
would probably be atlvisable to follow the recommendation in the 
iiiiddle of page 4 of Leaflet No. 207 (Basic Slag), and wait until there 
arc indications that a fuither dressing of slag is required. The 
L’ouuty Agricultural Organiser is being asked to give further advice. 

Eradication of Rest-harrow. — K.P. asks for information as 
to any practicable method of eradicating a weed known as Cammock 
or Cummock. 

Iteply : Oammock or Cummock appears to be a local name for Rest- 
Iiarrow (Ononis arvensis L.). Long, on jrage 163 of Common Weeds 
of tlie Farm and Garden,” states that this “ is in some localities a 
very harmful pest in i^astures on poor heavy land, and some forms of 
it also on dry sandy and gravelly soils.” The weed is a perennial and 

must I‘e attacked if in quantity by manuring, regular cutting and 
close depasturing with .stock ; in bad oases it may be necessary to plough 
up the pasture, give a thorough cleaning and manuring, and again 
Jay dowji to grass in the usual manner.” General directions for the 
cutting of perennial weeds aie given on page 5 of Leaflet No. 112 ; 
for more detailed advice it would be well to consult the County 
Organ i.ser. 

'Yields of "WTieat from Single Grains. — L.B. refers to a 
statement made by the Member for Rutherglen in the House of Com- 
mons cn 3vd July to the effect that he had raised ” not merely the 
usual 30 grains from one seed but 1,000 to 1,500,” and asks for 
information. 

Vtiply: From quite early times* there are records of such yields. 
Professor Percival, of Reading University, in his monograph on The 
Wheat Plant ” (1921) refers to a statement by Everard in 1692 ” that 
^ he obt«ained from single grains sown 10 inches apart, plants which 
produced 00-80 ears, the largest of which contained 40-60 grains, the 
best plants yielding over 4,000 grains. Tull, in 1731, refers to plants 
with 40 ears. In 1870 C, H. Shirreff found in his garden a single 
plant bearing 80 ears w’hich yielded 4,524 grains.” Professor Percival 
states that he has had plants bearing 60-70 ears and over 2,500 grains, 
lie remarks that in all these examples the plants were grown on 
soils in a high state of fertility and had unrestricted space for their 
deve^opnient,” and adds that ” the necessary space requii’ed to secure 
tliese highly productive plants is not known, but it is certain that it is 
vastly greater than 10 square inches, the space which is allotted to 
each grain when one bushel (650,000 grains) is sown on an acre.” 

sh owing, in the case of Swan whea t, the yields 

**'• An early reference is Pliny the Elder (died A.B. 79), 

wiio records (Nat. Hist., XYTII x 95) from Africa ” just under 400 
-tallzR of wheat from one seed ” and ” 340 stalks from one seed.” 
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obtainv^d from grains sown in spaces varying from 6 to 24 square 
inches. This table shows the yields per single plant consistently in- 
creasing and the yields per acre consistently decreasing with the wider 
spacing. In the 24-square inch spaces the yield was S54 grains per 
piiiiit but only 0.73 bushels per acre, while in the O-squarc* inch spaces 
tljough the number of grains per plant w’as only 43, the yield per acre 
was 43.15 bushels. And he concludes: — 

“ In spite of the fact that under special circumstances thin-sowing 
may succeed, in practice it is found to be less hazardous to attempt 
to obtain an adequate number of eais x^er acre by thick-solving rather 
than by thin-sowing and its concomitant tillering, especially when the 
amount of seed sown is far removed from that ordinarily sown.’* 

« « ^ ^ * 

ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY. 

Agriculture, General and Ivliscellaneous. 

l:[cdjordshirc InMitiite of Agriculture. — Bulletin 3 : — The Nticessity of 
.niisie (»r Chalk in Hertibrdshire. (8 pp.) Oaklands, St. Albans, 1924. 
L63.15.] 

Pciuifiiilvania Agricultural Experiment Station. — Bulletin 176 : — Forty 
Years’ Kesiilts with Fertilizers. General Fertilizer Experiments. 
(.23 xjpd Centre County, 1922. [03.16(04).] 

Field Crops. 

Reading University College and the Berkshire Agricultural Instruction 
Committee. ’-‘’Bulletin 4 : — ^Besults of Field Trials on the Manuring of 
Mangels, 1923. (7 pp.) Reading, 1924. [63.332.] 

Reading University College and the Berkshire AgriculUvral Instruction 
Conuniltee. — Bulletin 0 : — Remit of a Field Trial cn the Manuring of 
Swedes, 19*23. <‘4 pp.) Reading, 1924. [63..S3*2.] 

Reading Unicersity College and the Berkshire Agricultural Instruction 
Cow? mif tee .—Bulletin 6 ; — ^Results of Field Trials with Potatoes in 
Berkshire, 1923. (lo pp.) Readinyr, 1921. [63.512.] 

Pemisylvania Agricultural Experiment Station. — Bulletin 187 ; — Soy- 
beans : Their Culture and Uses. (15 pp.) Centre County, 19^1. 
[63.821.] 

iS'o7/t/i Australia Department of Agriculiure. — Bulletin 181: — Subterranean 
Clover iTriJoUum suhterraneum)^ (15 pp.) Adelaide, 1924. [63.33(6).] 

Agricultural Experiment Station. — Circular 121 : — Inoculation for 
Legumes. (12 pp.) Columbia, 1924. [676.83.] 

Horticulture and Fruit Growing. 

Dyke, TC. — The A.B.C. of Tornnto Culture under Cllass. (196 pp.) 

I.ondo;) ; Lockwood Press. 3024, 3s. 6d. net. [63.513.] 

Duke, ir. — Manures and Feitilisers in’orrorating formulse by 'Or. Grilliths 
for Special IVlaniires for Garden and Greenlumse. (138 pp.) London : 
Oollin/rmlo-e, 4 r. net. [63.16; 63.41: 63.5.] 

Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station. — Bulletin 304 -.—The Strawberry: 
Its Culture and Varieties, (pp. 60-98.) Wooster, 1923. [63.41 (fi).] 

Plant Pests and Diseases. 

Umrcriity College of North Wales, — Preliminaiy Report on the Agricul- 
tural iSooIogy of North .V ales by C. L. Walloyi. (28 pp.) Banj-'or, 
1921.. [63.29*2(42); 59.169.] 

U.S'. Department of Agriculiure. — Bulletin 1239 : — Studios in the 
PliVsioiogy and OoulrM cf Bunt, or Stinking Smut, of Wheat. (29 pp.) 
Waphinglon, 1924. [63.24.] 

Nebraska Agricultural Experiment Station.— Bezeavek Bulletin 26 : — 
Effect of Environrr-ent on Potato Degeneration Diseases. (40 pp.) 
Lincoln, 19*24. [63.23-33,] 
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NOTES FOR THE MONTH. 

The great importance of land drainage is widely recognised 
by farmers, who understand the general benefits which proper 
T,anj ^ Drainage, brings in its train, while realising 

the loss which excessive moisture in the 
soil may cause. It may be that in the years immediately fol- 
lowing the War the high cost of works of any description has 
led many farmers to defer drainage operations which, in their 
own interests, should have been carried out promptly and 
effectively. Be that a.s it may, it is undoubtedly true that 
there are extensive areas where, owing to obstruction of drains, 
dykes and other water courses, the level of the water-table 
may be said to be actually above ground for considerable 
periods. Where arable laud is concerned such a condition 
commonly leads to a complete loss of crop during a rainy spell, 
and much loss of time and money m again pi-eparing the land 
for re-sowing. 

Grass is not so readily destroyed by inundation as are arable 
crops, though long-continued water-logging is obviously 
inimical to both. Nevertheless complete stagnation where 
gras.s land is involved leads to heavy losses in several directions. 
C'ases could readily be cited in which not only has a prospective 
valuable hay crop been lost owing to flooding in the winter and 
eai'iy spring, hut deposits of silt and rubbish have imined the 
grazing for the season — and this may occur when grazing can 
ill be spared. 

Another loss which has been far too common during the last 
few years relates to the drowning of many head of stock — 
horses, cattle and sheep — in areas adjoining the smaller water 
courses, where water meadows and their deep ditches occur, or 
’where, as in the Fen districts, large dykes are essential to 
keep the surrounding arable land in workable condition. Free-' 
dom from obstruction of the drains, dykes and water courses 
(57112) P.6./R.4. 8,250. 10/24, M. fc S, A 
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’ivoiiM permit a much easier passage of Hood water, and losses 
of .stock would be reduced to a minimum which could be 
regarded as accidental. 

Pinallv, there are losses due to the incidence of certain 
animal diseases which occur regularly and severely on marshy 
and badly-drained land, but which are much le,ss frequent or 
almost negligible on well-drained, well-managed, “ healthy ” 
land. 

Readers of this Journal are urged to give special attention to 
the article.-; in this issue at pp. 610 to 621. 

^ - 3 - * ^ * 


A BBPOBT by the illinisti-y of its Proceedings under the Small 
Holdings Colonies Acts, 1916 and 1918, and the Sailors and 
_ . _ Soldiers ("Gifts for Land Settlement! Act, 

bewiements lor piiblished by H.M. 

btaljonery Office. The Report is of 
interest not only to County Councils and the Councils of County 
Boroughs acting in accordance with the powers conferred on 
them by the Small Holdings Act, 1908, and the Land Settle- 
ment (Facilities) Act, 1919, but to all who are interested in 
the settlement of ex-Serviee men on the land and the extension 
of small holdings in this country. 

This Report is concerned with a small part only of the com- 
plete Selieme for the settlement of ex-Service men on the land, 
namely, the work of the Ministry itself, in settling ex-Service 
men on small holdings and profit-sharing farms by direct 
administration. 


The Ministiy has just issued a Report on its work during 
the year 1923 under the Allotments Acts, 1908-1922.* The 
Renoit on Report reviews the developments which 

Allotments, 1923. to allotments 

in England and Wales since the issue of 

the previous report on the subject in 1921, consequent upon 
the transfer from war-time to permanent legislation, which 
resulted in the appointment of the Departmental Committee 
on Allotments the passing of the Allotments Act. 1922, and 
the setting up of the National Advisory Committee. 

Reference is also made to the further powers and duties of 
certain Allotment Authorities under the above Act, while other 
paragraphs deal with the adminm trative action of the Ministry 

^ Obtainable from H.M. Stationery Office, Ailastral Hoi se. Kingswav, W.C.2, 
price Is., post free Is. 1 Jd. 
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in ly-23 in eouneetion with the confirmation of Orders made 
by Local Authorities for the compulsory acquisition of land for 
allotments, the confiimation of rules made under Section *23 
of the Small Holdings and Allotments Act, 1908, and the 
esemptitm of certain Local Authorities from the requirement 
to establish an Allotments Committee under Section 14 of the 
Allotments Act, 1922. 

A separate paragraph is devoted to the history of D.O.E.A. 
allotments, wliicli were provided under the Cultivation of Lands 
Orders and ceased to exist as such at 25th March, 1923. In- 
formation is also given as to the number of plots provided, and 
the cost of the service to the State, together with an account 
of the effect of the scheme upon the allotments movement 
generally. 

An appendix to the Eeport contains statistical information, 
compiled from returns furnished by the various allotment 
authorities, showing the acreage of allotment land in England 
and Wales and the number of allotment holders, together with 
particulars of the applications for allotments received by such 
authorities in 1923, and the approved unsatisfied demand for 
.allotments at the end of the year. 

* * * * * » 

The Bakers’ and Confectioners’ Exhibition recently held at 
•the Eoyal Agricultural Hall has provided a splendid oppor- 
“ All-EngUsh tonity of testing the merits of “ All- 

Flour. English ” flour for bread-making. Its 

excellence for biscuit -making and for eei'tain 
household purposes is well established and needs no confirma- 
■tion: but for bread-making the full recognition of its qualities 
•comes slowly. The demonstration at the Exhibition is therefore 
invaluable in so far as it shows that the English farmer has at 
his disposal va,rieties of wheat which have the necessary qualities 
■for bread-making. It makes it perfectly clear to the Iig-kAr that 
floxir from improved varieties of home-grown wheats has all 
the strength and qualities for the making of a first-dass loaf. 

It is hoped that this will give rise to an increased demand for 
this t;^e of flour, which in its turn will lead farmers to eultivatn 
- these improved varieties to a larger extent. An obvious economy 
■in transport charges alone can be secured by these 

wheats in the areas where they are grown, and this should be 
.an inniiceraent to millers to offer better prices to farmers, 
.^part from the nse of “ All-English ” flour for making a pm-ely 
British loaf, bakers might well increase the proportion of such 
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flour in tlieir ordinary bread up to the limit of available 
supplies. 

The great interest shown by the general public in 
the competition at the Bakers’ Exhibition was very 
noticeable. When the loaves made from home-grown 
wheat flour were exhibited many comparisons were made 
between them and the ordinary loaf, to the disadvantage 
of the latter. To most people the soft almost creamy look of 
the home loaf presented much greater attraction than the hard 
whiteness of the other. The rate of extraction of the flour used 
was laid down as “ not less than 70 per cent, of the cleaned 
wheat ” and even with this relatively high percentage the 
loaves made showed an excellent and very even colour. The 
judges, in their report, remarked on the very decided improve- 
ment shown in the quality of the flours submitted this year, 
in spite of the fact that the seasons 1923 and 1924 were un- 
favourable to the crop through lack of sunshine and other 
conditions. Considering the nature of the present season it is 
interesting to note that the first prize in the two leading classes 
was gained by flour made pai-tly from the 1924 crop of Yeoman. 

This Scheme, which was referred to in the June issue of the 
Journal, p. 291, is now in operation. Its object is to improve 

Stud Goat Scheme. the productive quality 

of mil(m goats kept by small-holders, 
cottagers and other persons of similar standing. The Scheme 
is being conducted by the British Goat Society (Hon. Secretary, 
Mr. T. W. Palmer, 6, Fenchurch Street, London, E.C.81, and 
will be financially assisted by the Ministry. Selected stud goats 
are now available at a low fee (in no case exceeding 5s.) for the 
use of owners coming within the category mentioned. A list of 
the stud goats available during the current breeding season, 
which began on 1st September, has been supplied to each County 
Authority for agricultural education, who may usually be 
addressed at the County Offices. 

The Scheme is open to all those who own female goats, 
whether members of the British Goat Society or not, provided 
they come within the category of the small-holder or cottager 
class. No stud goat has been approved which has not been 
personally inspected by a competent officer of the British Goat 
Soeiefy, and is of sufficiently high standard for inclusion in the 
Society’s Herd Book, and the Ministry’s Small Livestock 
Irspeetors will visit the stud goat centres from time to tiTQA to 
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ascertain whether the regulations of the Scheme are being 
complied with. 

It is hoped that small goat-keepers who wish to obtain female 
kids worth rearing will take full advantage of the facilities 
offered by the Scheme. The continuance of these facilities 
will depend to a large extent on the response made during the 
present goat breeding season by those persons for whose benefit 
the Scheme has been arranged. 

Copies of the Ministry’s Leaflets No. 383 (Hints on Goat- 
Jccepinff), and No. 806 (The Goat as a Source of Milk), can 
be obtained on application to the Ministry, price Id. each, 
po.?t free, or, together with a list of the stud goats available 
under the Scheme, from the British Goat Society. 

> * * * * ■ « 


The increasing popularity of clean milk competitions shows 
that their educational value in improving the conditions of milk 
The Production P^^^^ction is appreciated not only by the 
of Clean Ttrnk Agricultural Education Authorities but also 
by dairy farmers and their employees. It 
has been evident, however, that to obtain comparable results and 
to secure the full benefits from these tests, an endeavour should 
be made to co-ordinate and standardise the conditions under 
which they are held, and also the system of marking by which 
the results are detennined. With this object in view the 
Ministry appointed a Committee some months ago to consider 
and draw up a set of model rules for conducting such com- 
petitions. together with an approved system for assessing marks 
to the competitors: and the results of the Committee’s delibera- 
tions are now available in the form of a “ Guide t6 the Conduct 
of Glean Milk Competitions.”* This brochure lays down regu- 
lations for the conduct of competitions, the methods of taking 
milk samples, determining keepmg qualities, making bacterio- 
logical examinations, assessing marks, etc., and it should be 
of great assistance to any body which is contemplating holding 
a competition. One of the most important facts emerging from 
the holding of competitions has been that success in the produc- 
tion of clean milk depends much more on the personal element 
and the methods employed than on expensive buildings and 
elaborate apparatus. Dairy farmers have foiuad, sometimes to 
their surprise, that without such material facilities, the strict 
attention to routine work enjoined by participa tion in these 

in ^“blioations^o. 43, obtainable from the ilinistry’s Office 

1 1, TThitehall Place, London, S.W.l, price Is. 6d. net, post free. ■ 
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competitions has enabled them to produce milk of sufficiently 
high grade to qualify for the designated standards. This clearly 
illustrates the educational benefits derived from the competitions, 
wliich demonstrate that a high standard of cleanliness in milk 
production can be obtained 'without hea'vy capital expenditure 

on buildings and equipment. 

» « « « mm 

The Ministiy has recently established at Oottenham, Cam- 
bridgeshire, a temporary apple grading and packing station for 
Instruction in the of affording to fruit growers a 


Grading and 
Packing of 
Pruit. 


demonstration of the possibilities of the 
co-operative grading, packing and market- 
ing of apples in this countiy. The station 
is equipped ■with a Cutler Grader Machine 
and other equipment necessary for the grading and packing of 
apples on up-to-date methods. 

In order to assist the horticultural staffs of county education 
authorities to give instruction to growers in modem methods 
of grading and paeb'ng apples, courses of instruction in this 
subject commenced at the station on 29t.h September and will 
continue until 18th October. The courses were open to both 
horticultural instructors and frait growers, and an invitation to 
attend was circulated through the Press. (The last day for 
entries was 20lh September.) 

With reference to the note which appeared in the September 
issue of tins Journal, p. 613, as to broadcasting agricultural 
Broadcastiue information, it may now be added that a 
Agricultural fortnightly wireless messages from 

Information Ministry to farmers and others will 

commence on Friday, 3rd October. The 
messages ■will be made up at the Ministry on the morning of 
each alternate Friday and will be delivered through the wireless 
usually at about 6.45 p.m. the same evening by an officer of 
the British Broadcasting Company, in the same way as are the 
News and Weather Beports. Tt is expected that each message 
will take about fifteen minutes to read, and will contain, amongst 
other matter, information on current prices of the chief classes 
of agi'icultural produce and on market tendencies, observations 
ujran the current seasonal agricultural operations — ^with appro- 
priate reminders in regard to certain branches of farm work — 
and some general remarks from the Ministry on a special topic 
of interest selected for the week, e.p.. ” The Choice of Seed 
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(’oni." “ Work upon an Allotment,” ” The Problem of 
Util^ng Surplus Milk,” etc. It is expected that the Minister 
of Agriculture, Mr. .Noel Buxton, M.P., will introduce this 
series in a short address on 3rd October. 

Til addifion. there will be delivered once a month an address 
by a well-known agricultural or other expert on a subject to be 
cho.sen by him. Sir John Russell (Director of the Rothamsted 
Experiment Station), Professor C. Crowther (Principal of Harper 
Adams Agricultural College), Professor Biffen (Cambridge 
Univorsity'i. Professor B. T. Barker (Bristol University), 
Dr. F. il. A. Marshall (Cambridge University), Mr. R. G. 
Hatton tUast Mailing Fruit Station), Professor Stapledon 
(Abeiystwyth University), and, on the Ministry’s own staff, 
Sir Daniel ITall (Chief Scientific Adviser) and Sir Stewart Stock- 
man (Director of Animal Research) have already consented to 
give addresses. 

^ ^ ^ 


The Government has decided to provide a further sum of 
.•£500,000 for agricultural education and research in addition to 
the funds already available for that general 
object, amounting to ^1, 000, 000, under the 
Corn Production Acts (Repeal) Act, 1921, 
and about .£400,000 per anuiim from other 
Government funds. It has been arranged 
that this new money will be paid over to the Development Fund 
by the Treasury as required, and that it may be looked upon 
as prorided for use during the next five years. No definite 
allocation as between Scotland on the one side and England and 
Wales on the other has been made. 


New Funds for 
Agricultural 
Education and 
Besearch. 


The Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries is framing proposals 
for the following schemes to be assisted from this new money 

(a) Foot-and-Mouth Disease Research — ^work already in progress; 

(b) Economic Research— scheme for testing new systems of farm 
management and for strengthening the staff of the Institute of 

Agricultural Economics at Oxford ;(c)ikfarfcetiiig Investigations 

work of Marketing Commissioner and six Marketing Officers 
already appointed; (d) Veterinar?/ Education and Research; (e) 
Agricultural Advisory Scheme — to complete the existing advisory 
scheme by the appointment of additional scientific officers, and 
for a scheme to provide milk analysts at each of the agricultural 
colleges; (t) Soil Surveys— to provide for the extension of soil 
surveys which have hitherto been started only in certain 
particular areas; (g) Additional Research Grants— to meet the 
cost of further developments at existing Research Institutes 
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(increases of staff, etc.) beyond those hitherto contemplated; 
rh) Vege.tahh Testing; (i) National Institute of Agricultural 
Botany — ^to develop further the Institute’s operations, particu- 
larly in regard to variety trials of field crops. 

««•*»* 


Pbiobs of agiicultural produce recovered during August from 
the pronounced fall recorded in the previous month, the general 

The Aglicolteal ‘T'* 

Tne WnTrihoi- abovo the Corresponding month m the years 
inaex jnumoer. compared with the July 

level of 62 per cent, above pre-war. The August figure is the 
highest since March, 1923, with the exception of the first two 
months of this year, and is 5 points above the figure in the 
corresponding month last year. 


In the following 

table are shown the percentage 

excesses over 

pre-war prices each month 

since January, 

1920 

— 

PERCE>rrAGE Increase 

COMPARED WITH 

Month in 

THE AVERAGE 

1911-13. 

i)E the 

CORRESPONDINa 

ilONTH. 

1920. 

1921. 

1922. 

1923. 

1924. 

January ... 

200 

183 

75 

i58 

61 

February ... 

195 

1(37 

79 

(33 

61 

‘ March 

189 

150 

77 

59 

57 

April 

202 

149 

70 

54 

53 

May 

180 

119 

71 

54 

56 

June 

175 

112 

68 

51 

58 

July 

180 

112 

72 

53' 

52 

August 

193 

131 

67 

54 ' 

59 

September 

202 

IIG 

57 

56 

— 

October ... 

194 

8:5 

59 

51 

— 

November 

193 

79 

62 

53 



December 

184 

76 

59 

66 

— 


The decline of 6 points recorded by the index number for 
July was attributable almo.st wholly to the sharp fall in potato 
prices. This fall has continued, the average, price in August 
being under £7 per ton, as compared with £10 per ton in 
July; but the decline is not much heavier proportionately than 
that which oeeun’ed between July and August before the war. 

Both wheat and barley advanced substantially during August, 
averaging 12s. 9d. and 13s. 8d. respectively per cwt., against 
Ils. lid. and lls. 6d. respectively in July, the corresponding 
index numbers advancing by 12 and 28 points. Oats show a 
small decline in price from 9s. lOd. to 93. 8d. per cwt., but, 
owing to a much greater decline between July and August in 
the basic years, the index number has risen 10 points on the 
month. Wlieat is now at about the average level of all produce, 
for the first month since July, 1921, while barley is decidedly 
above the general average and is second only to fat sheep among 
the chief agricultural products sold off farms. 
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As in the ease of cereals, the index numbers of prices of fat 
stock all show a rise during August, although the advance 
amounts to only two or three points in each case. Fat cattle 
were, in fact, a shade cheaper on the month, but the decline is 
seasonal and is less pronounced than in pre-war days. Bo^ 
sheep and pigs rose, the latter appreciably, but here again 
the price movement is seasonal and the index number is hence 
less affected than the actual price change would indicate. 

Store stock show little change on the month. Dairy cows 
advanced by about 14s. per head, averaging £82 5s., and the 
index number rose two points, but cattle and sheep declined 
slightly, while pigs remained practically unchanged. The in- 
creasing attention which farmers are paying to sheep is shown 
by the fact that store sheep continue to realise considerably 
more than double theii' pre-war price. 

Milk shows an advance of 8 points on the month, due to the 
liigher prices paid under contract for milk delivered to the 
Manchester district during .August as compared with May, June 
and July. Butter has also advanced, but cheese ia cheaper on 
the month, due mainly to the fact that considerable quantities 
of new cheese have now reached the markets. Both poultry 
and eggs show reductions on the month, substantial in the 
case of the foi’mer, but the slight decline in the case of eggs 
is due to the seasonal advance in the basic years being relatively 
greater than this year, as the average price actually rose from 
Is. 7|d. to Is. 9|d. per dozen between July and August this 
year. 

Hay, both clover and meadow, was fractionally cheaper during 
August than during^ the previous month, but here again the 
seasonal change in the basic years was greater than during the 
current year, and the index number shows a slight rise. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the marked recovery shown 
by the index number for August is the result of a general rise 
all round, the only commodities failing to show an advance 
being poultry, eggs, potatoes and clieese. In some cases the 
advance ia due not to an actual increase in price, but to a seasonal 
decline less severe than occurred in the basic years 1911 to 1918. 
A seasonal decline of less than the normal proportion, however, 
is still a gain to the farmer, and there is no doubt that the 
advance of 7 points recorded by the index number represents 
a definite improvement, on the average; in farming receipts, 
however, this may be off-set by an equal or greater advance in 
costs of production. 
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LAND DRAINAGE SCHEMES: BENEFICIAL 
RESULTS OF STATE ASSISTANCE. 

(Bsmo AN Aoooxjnt of Land Lbainagb Wobes for 
THE Belief of TJnbmplo'sment, 1923-24.) 

Fob the past three winters, the Ministry has been enabled by 
Parliament to furnish State aid in the form of grants to 
Drainage Authorities and (through County Councils) groups of 
landowners for the carrying out of drainage work, and, to a 
less extent, water supply schemes for agricultural areas. The 
primary object for which State funds were supplied was the 
alleviation of unemployment, more particularly in rural dis- 
tricts. It must not, however, be assumed that the Ministry is 
blind to the other equally important results, which it has in a 
considerable measure been able to achieve, namely, the better 
protection of land against inundation and the improvement 
generally of the arterial drainage of the country. 

This brief article deals with the schemes undertaken during' 
the last season (1928-24) on which about i'296,000'*' was spent 
in carrying out the various sea defence, drainage, and water 
supply undertakings, towards the cost of which the State is 
contributing approximately £190,000. A comparison of the 
expenditure for the two preceding seasons is, however, of 
interest, for in the season 1922-23 the gross total cost of works 
undertaken was £340,000 and the grants in aid, £260,000, 
whilst in the season 1921-22 the sum of £332,000 was expended,, 
towards which the State contributed £235,000. 

Wet weather — ^tbe retarding influence to the progress of all 
outdoor work — ^was the cause of the reduced expenditure last 
season compared with that of the preceding season, which in 
turn was, for the same reason, less than that of the 1921-22' 
season. In this respect, however, last season’s schemes were 
particularly unfortunate, the average rainfall in England and 
Wales over the period affecting the work — September to May 
inclusive — ^being 31.16 in., whereas, during the correspond- 
ing periods of 1922-23 and 1921-22 the rainfall was 27.19 and 
24.81 in. respectively. 

Although 67 Schemes had to be abandoned and many were- 
left uncompleted, a great deal of effective work has been accom- 
plished, the 461-1 Schemes proceeded with having provided 
710,712 man-days employment. 

♦This figure represents the anticipated total cost, which the accounts of alt 
the Schemes will snow after final examination, 

t Extensions of time, of from 1 to 7 weeks, after 12th May, were granted m 
respect of 193 Schemes. 
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The Sea Defence Works carried out under 87 Schemes in- 
cluded the strengthening of embankments protecting lands 
adjoining the sea coast and tidal rivers up to the limit of 
ordinary high tides*": and the construction and repair of 
groynes on the foreshore for the protection of land against sea 
erosion. 

The Drainage Works earned out under 858 Schemes in- 
cluded the cutting of new and the dredging of existing 
channels; the construction of and strengthening of embank- 
ments — other than tidal; the clearing of fallen and ingrowing 
trees and bushes, shoals, and cesses from rivers and brooks; 
the clearing of aquatic vegetation from, and the regrading of 
the beds of streams and dykes; and the building and repairing 
of bridges and sluices, etc. 

The Water Supply Works carried out under 71 Schemes 
included the sinldug of wells; the fixing of pumps and rams; 
the construction of new, and the cleansing and repairing 
of old reservoirs: the laying of water supply pipes; and the con- 
struction of drinking troughs. 

Wages and Allowances. — The local rate of wages for un- 
skilled agricultural workers as fixed by Conciliation Committees 
was paid on practically all the schemes, plus boot and tool 
allowancest at 2d. and 3d. or 4d. per day respectively to all 
workers who elected to equip themselves suitably. Train, 
’bus, cycling or walking allowance was also granted to workers 
i-esiding over 2 miles from their job. 

Statistical Summary and Sketch Map. — The Statistical 
Summary and Sketch Map (p. 615) set out the schemes 
carried out in each of the seven Divisional Areas into which 
the country has been divided for the purpose of supervising 
the works. Space is not available to particularise many 
schemes, but it is hoped that the few photographs of works 
in progress and the sectional drawings of three of the channels 
dealt with, will have the effect of clarifying the short descrip- 
tions of the works mentioned. 

The Nene Scheme.— The Nene (Smith’s Learn), Guyhime to 
Peterborough scheme illustrations (Figs. 3 to 6), together 
with the records of deterioration of this particular river, indicate 
the rapidity with which a neglected tidal channel can fill up, 
and the magnitude of the works n ecessary to put it in order 

* In <he case of the Eh-ew Ouse and Nene, this point is about 35 miles fiom 
the oea 

t Three aUowanoes are charged as “Materials” against Schemes whore tools 
“were not providejl. 
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again. Forty years ago, three barges of ten-foot beam could 
easily be navigated past one another right up to Peterborough. 
In 1918, however, the river had contracted to 18 ft. for a 
stretch of about one-thu’d of a mile — 8 miles downstream of 
the highest point to which ordinary tides flow; in 1921 the 
width had narrowed to 14 ft. , and before the scheme was started 
in 1928 to 6 ft. On the last-named section of the river the 
works included the demolishing of a bridge 29 ft. wide, and 
the construction of a new one increasing the waterway to 46 ft. 

In addition to the Drag-line Dredger illustrated, a Floating 
Grab Dredger was used on the upper reaches of the river, the 
workers being employed consolidating the spoil and forming 
embankments behind the dredgers. 

The Heathop Marsh Scheme. — The kleathop Marsh scheme 
was undertaken as a consequence of the river Kent having 
changed its course in the estuarj' above Arnside railway viaduct, 
thus rendering the old sluiced outfall of a very extensive catch- 
ment area inoperative. The new cut and embankment shown 
in the illustrations (Figs. 1 and 2) are each over a mile long 
and incidentally the latter reclaims 480 acres of marsh pro- 
posed to have been enclosed under a scheme examined by the 
Beclamation of Land Branch of the Ministry in 1919. The 
excavating of the new cut involved the blasting of rock over 
a distance of 160 yds., including a length of 80 yds. where the 
rock projected 8 ft. average above the general ground level, 
and the works included the construction of a range of 3 sluices 
in a concrete superstructure and a road bridge of steel. 

The Oley, Wiveton and Salthouse Marshes Scheme. — ^This 
undertaking became necessary by reason of the Cley channel 
-^the tidal outfall of the Biver Glaven — having become choked 
with shingle washed into it from the beach, 1^ miles from 
where it enters the Blakeney channel. The works, which 
involved the cutting of a i mile of new channel 80 ft. wide 
and ft. average depth, provided employment for 40-50 men 
between early January and the end of June. 

The Burnt Fen Scheme. — The Burnt Fen illustrations 
(Figs. 7 to 9) have reference to the work carried out on one 
of two schemes undertaken by the Commissioners of that 
drainage area on one of their main drains preparatory to install- 
ing new pumping plant. The illustrations will indicate to 
those unfamiliar with the Fens the magnitude of some of the 
dykes, and the amount of work involved in their improvement 
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and maintenance. A larger main drain than that illustrated 
was widened and deepened under one of six schemes under- 
taken by the Soham or Middle Fen Commissioners, but no 
photographs of the works are available. 

Minor Schemes. — As regards the smaller but by no means 
the less important work.s, a little criticism of the disinclination 
of contributors towards schemes in certain districts to improve 
the culverts concurrently with the widening and deepening of 
the drains, appears necessary. As a matter of fact there is a 
tendency towards diminishing the sizes of the culverts under 
field gateways when substituting more lasting fireclay or con- 
crete pipes for decayed timber trunks. For instance, in a 
certain fen, trunks averaging 10 in. square, were replaced by 
field pipes of 5 in. diam. before the Inspector had arrived and 
could adviise. In contrast to this, however, it may be pointed 
out that on certain mardies w'here it was intended to replace 
trunk.s averaging 7-1- in. square by concrete pipes of 2 ft. diam., 
the size was increased to 8 ft. diam. on the suggestion of the 
Tiuspector. As the dimensions of the dykes in the fen and 
the manshe.s are comparable, a casual comparison will indicate 
what the natural sequences to the policy of economy in the fen 
and the progressive policy in the marshes will be ! 

Hand Tools IXsed . — k criticism of the use of too heavy 
and awkward tools appears even more necessary, and by 
way of lempering the censure, four photographs (Fig. 10) are 
introduced to record the evolution of the “ Dydle ” of to-day 
“ D.” Dydle ‘‘ A ” was in general use for clearing dykes when 
the Feus were unconsolidated peat ; later, necessity evolved types 
like “ B ” and “ G,” when the “ slub ” in the dykes ceased 
to be buoyant and subsided. The hulk of the Fen lands have 
now become so consolidated by drainage, manuring and 
“ claying,” that, generally speaking, the dykes requiring 
cleansing are dammed off in sections, baled out and cleared of 
spoil with shovels operated by men in knee or thigh boots, 
according to the depth of the ” slub ” ; nevertheless, dydles even 
heavier than “ B ” and “ 0 ” were brought along for use on 
unemployment schemes where ” da mming off and shovelling ” 
were not in favour by reason of some of the dykes having the 
reputation of being ” bottomless,” or where streams could not 
be divei’ted to enable shoals and cesses to be removed. 

Dydle “A” is a good tool for removing duckweed and semi- 
buoyant ‘‘ shxb ” from dykes on undeveloped Fens, but as to 

B and ‘ C ” the less said the better! However, perusal of 
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the letterpress to each photogi-aph should suffice to indicate to 
the promoters of future schemes that the design of tools should 
not be left to hefty ‘‘ village blacksmiths,” lest monstrosities 
such as " B ” and “ C ” be perpetuated. Dydle ” D ” is a 
very good tool— much in favour in East Suffolk, where the cost 
■of cleansing marsh dykes has been greatly reduced by its 
adoption— no damming boards, shovels, knee or thigh boots 
■being needed. The head of this dydle is made of sheet steel 
riveted to a wrought neck into which is ntted an 11 it. 6 m. 
■smooth pine handle tapering from the head. 

Tackle tTsed. — The tackle illustrated — ” The Devil ” — is of 
historical interest, having been in general use on the rivers of 
Norfolk and Suffolk down to 80 years ago. The huge waterlogged 
•tree shown and about 150 others of various dimensions were 
removed from the river Stom* with two sets of this tackle, by 
:small squads of men — traction engines having failed to shift 
the tree shown in the photographs (Figs. 11 to 18). Incidentally 
for heavy loads the lever should be operated by a rope attached 
to a ring on the end of the long arm, and not as shown, to 
insure the safety of the workers if a link in one of the fbaina 
..should break. 

Apart from ordinary maintenance, a great deal of eonstruc- 
'tive work has yet to be undertaken on rivers, brooks and dykes 
in order to overtake the effects of the arrears which accrued 

• during the War; for instance the staunching of the miles and 
miles of embankments which have become leaky on account 
-of cessation of hostilities against the mole — as to which the 
Ministry recently issued a circular to all Drainage Authorities 
in England and Wales {see also p. 681). 

Beneficial Results of Drainage Operations. — It is very desir- 
able to add that, apart from the beneficial effects of efficient 

• drainage on arable land and the quality of the herbage of 
pastures, there are direct benefits derived from the abatement of 
floodings and waterloggings of land about which little has been 
written. Having regard to the importance of these further 

'benefits it is remarkable how seldom the kfinistry’s advice is 

• sought in relation to land drainage problems arising in connec- 
tion with the injury or total loss of livestock. As to the 

• connection between the health of livestock and imperfect drainage 
■ farmers generally do not apparently realise to what extent live- 
stock suffer from the attention of gnats, of which there are 

■about 22 British species including Mosquitoes (Anopheles and 
t€ulex). It should be appreciated that female gnats and the 
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STATISTICAL SUMMAUV AND 
DIVISIONAL AREAS.'^ 

No, 1 Hunts, Canilis, Norfolk and Sulfulk 

,, 2 Wuli*s and SUropsliirt*, \Vgri:o>ter, Here- 
ford and M(»uinouth 

„ 3 Nortiiuiuberlainl, Durham, Cuiiiherluud. 
Wt'-itmorlaiid. Vorks. Lanes, Clieshire, 
Statfoi'il and Warwick 

„ I Derby, Notts, Lines, Leiec-iter, Rutland 
and Nortliauts 

,, 5 Esj-lx, Kent and E. Sussex 
0 Ghmeester, Wills and Soniersec 

,, 7 Oxford. Berks. Bucks. Herts. Middlesex, 
Surrey, W. Sus.sex, Hants, Dorset, 
Devon and tJorawall 


Area Nuntbf*r.s 

I )rain{i‘£n | Dr’ge 41 
, Boards 'jSeaD, , 3 




J Com billed Totals 


Drainage 


\V ater Supiily 


Apjiroxiiniite 

Acreage 

1 191,400 

i 

! ; 

1 32.000 i 81,800 

1 

•237,500 

42,600 

10.1,200 

86,500 

727,300 

Number of 
Maii-davs 
WorktMl 

! 

j 143,073 

51,983 1 127,890 

75,628 

82,862 

146,160 

88,621 

710,712 


Sea Defence £ 



39, IBS 20,890 1 228,829 


32,325 


14,687t 

, . -24 I 60,054 I 29,211 | 30,761 [ 48,^|~80.465 j 270,841 | 

* Divisiunal Areas follow the boundaries of the watersheds of MaJn Kirers and do 
nut ctnnuide with the Comity bonntkries in a number of places. 

t This fiuitre represents the amount of the Grants only, the actual cost of the works 
being approsimalely ^40.000. wuiju, 
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females of aU blood-sucking flies {TalanidcB : Gad flies, Horse 
flies. Breeze flies) favour feeding on domestic animals rather 
than on human beings; that the summer onslaughts of these 
pests are made at night that they hibernate in stables, cattle 
sheds and piggeries — ^preferably the last — and feed on the animals 
housed tlierein during the winter; that the breeding grounds 
of gnats are stagnant waters interspersed with vegetation, and 
those of the tabanids are waterlogged soils. None of the gnats 
or biting flies is a proved disease carrier in Britain excepting 
Anopheles (Maculipennis) — a malaria carrier — ^but evidence is 
accumulating against tabanids as being the cause of the spread 
of Surra and other equine diseases in Asia and Africa. 

Lest it appear that the suppression of mosquito breeding could 
be brought about by spraying the mature insects with an insecti- 
cide w^hilst hibernating, it should, however, be understood that 
mosquitoes also hibernate as larva — the “ wrigglers ” one sees 
in shallow ditches, and in hoof prints in swampy ground— so tiiat 
the destruction of the adults will not suflBice. The only lasting 
remedy is a periodical drying of the soil and clearance of the 
vegetation in the ditches, in order that the natural e/jemit^s of 
the mosquitoes may be unrestricted. 

As regards the connection between the total loss of livestock 
and imperfect drainage, attention is called to the following 
article on “ The Influence of Good Drainage in Kelation 
to Certain Parasitic Diseases of Stock,*’ by Capt. E. Daubnev, 
M.Sc., M.R.O.V,S. 

« « « # * « 

THE INFLUENCE OF GOOD DRAINAGE 
IN RELATION TO CERTAIN PARASITIC 
DISEASES OF STOCK. 

R. Daxjbket, M.Sc., M.B.C.V.S., 
Helminthologist, Diseases oj Animals Branch, 

Ministry of Agriculture. 

An important aspect of drainage operations to tlie farming 
community is the effect which good drainage exercises upon the 
incidence of certain animal parasites of stock, particularly pai’a- 
sitic worms. The magnitude of the annual loss from diseases 
directly caused by parasitic worms is perhaps only realised by 
those who, as specialists, are called upon to assist in the control 
of outbreaks of more than usual severity. 

* Tbe range of flight of raosqnitOL‘.s is well established, being up to 1 mile from 
the breeding ^raurtds. 






Fig-* 3. — Drag-line Drwlger en route ti» jol) across Wash lands— two miles to go. 



Fig. 4. — Completing job ; cleared Reach of River, shown in the Sections (Fig. 6), may 

seen in the Distance, 

THE NBNB (SMITH’S LEAM) SCHEME (Area No. 1). 





Fitt. 8.— 'The Dam J mile distant from lower eiitl. 
3UHNT FE:N .scheme (Area Ko. 1). 







ur/on^ apart 



SECTION AT LOWER END. 


(A) ISt^t Pattern— n.J lb. — A goo<l tool (B) Box Pattern — TJlb. — A nselcsp 

for renioviiiir iluckweed and semi-buoyant tool, mneli too h(‘avy ; niml has to Ijc 

‘‘slab’’ fnmi dylces — a trilie too heavily shaken ou1 on landing, 

built. 


/ 










(C) Scoop Pattern— 10 Ih.- 
Another obviously useless tool- 
even worse than (B). 


(D) “Modem” Pattern — lb. — A 
good tool for mudding Marsh dyke=, 
found by workers very handy after a 
couple of days use. 


RIVEll STOUIl 


Fig. 13. — Grip Chain fixud to ensure rc 
fcJOHEME : Tackle **The Devil” used 
(Aiea No. 1), 


Fig. II.— Lever in action, 
Anchor and Fulcral Chain. 


Fig. 12.— Operation of hitch- 
ing up one of the two Lever 
Chains on completion of a pull. 
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The gi'eatest losses occur amongst sheep, and are most fre- 
quently occasioned by small Nematode worms belonging to four 
!-.trongyled gonora (Ostertagxc,' Trickostrongylus, Haemonchus 
and Dictyocaalus). 

Life-History of Strongyles of Sheep. — These worms in the 
adult stage live in various parts of the digestive tract, with the 
exception of Dictyocaulus, which inhabits the bronchial tubes. 

Life Ilkiory . — The life-histories of these worms have certain 
(•■•isential features in common, which may be briefly summarised. 
The eggs or embryos deposited by the adult worms pass out 
nith the droppings of the sheep on to the pasture. Here, in the 
ease of the eggs, hatching takes place after some hours’ develop- 
ment under favourable conditions. The newly hatched young 
worm or larx^-a, after a further period of from 24 to 72 hours, 
undergoes certain structural changes which are accompanied by 
.shedding of tlie cuticle or skin. That is to say, it undergoes a 
'■ moult.” Some hours after this the larva undergoes a second 
moult, but in this ease the cuticle, although everywhere com- 
pletely detached from the body (which has developed a new 
covering underneath) is not, as a rule, shed, but is retained as 
:in additional protective envelope. The young worm has now 
reached the limit of its free development, and before it can 
proceed any further towards the adult stage it must enter the 
body of a suitable host — ^in this case a sheep. 

Although the young worms at this stage generally have a 
fairly high degree of resistance to drying, due in great part to 
the protective sheath, the earlier stages, both before and after 
hatching, are extremely sensitive to drought. A few moments 
drying will suffice to destroy the embryos in the eggs, or the 
larva befoi-e their second moult. It will be apparent that on 
well-drained land the sun is able to dry up and destroy these 
larva! in great numbers during the earlier stages, while on 
badly-drained land that is waterlogged or occasionally inundated 
a vastly gi-eater number of these larvae survive to reach the more 
resistant infective stage. Where the last-mentioned conditions 
obtain, there results in an unusually rainy season an extremely 
heavy infestation of grazing animals with these parasites, with 
consequent heavy losses, more particularly in young stock, from 
the diseases they produce. In practice extensive losses from 
infestation with these parasites are almost entirely confined 
to areas which are in need of effective drainage. 

Prevention . — ^It will be realised that in the ease of a-nitnnttt 
at pasture it is impossible to control the disposal of the fseces 


B 
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of infested animals, and so to prevent tlie dissemination of eggs 
on the pastnres. The problem of prevention, however, can bo 
solved by the destruction of the free-living stages of the worms 
on the pastures, and by treatment of infested animals. Treat- 
ment of individual animals is expensive and in certain cases 
inefieetive. In any event, it does little to prevent reeurrenco 
of the losses unless it is accompanied by other measures. Of 
such other measures drainage is the only one of which the 
benefit is permanent. Good drainage ensures the destruction 
by desiccation of large numbers of the larva during normally 
dry weather, and reduces the chances of survival of the develop- 
ing stages of the parasites to such a degree that animals 
pasturing on the land acquire only a light, or normal, infestation, 
■which is tolerated and does not lead to any impairment in health. 

Losses Prevalent on TTndrained Areas. — ^It is of interest to 
remark here that several instances have come to the writer’s 
knowledge in which, out of flocks of from three to five hundred, 
more than two himdred lambs have died during a season as a 
result of heavy invasion by Oatertagia. Similar losses occur 
amongst calves and deer as a result of infestation with species 
of Trichostrmgyhis and Oatertagia. 

“ Red-Worms ” in Horses . — There are certain areas iised for 
the grazing of horses on which farmers anticipate a normal 
loss of from 25 per cent, upwards among the young animals. 
In this case the so-called “ red-worms ” are responsible. These 
have a life-history essentially similar to that outlined above for 
the sheep-parasites, and their larvfe are equally sensitive to 
drying. When pi’esent in large numbers in the gut of young 
horses they cause persistent diarrhoea, ansemia, and death from 
debility. The losses in this case are by no means confined 
to young animals : adult animals also die. The writer has seen 
aU the working horses of a farm so debilitated by the attacks 
of these parasites that the farmer was unable to complete his 
harvest with his own working animals. A mature working horse 
that is very heavily infested is quite incapable of performing an 
ordinary day’s work. It has already been remarked that bad out- 
breaks of helminthiasis amongst lambs are almost entirely con- 
fined to areas which are badly drained, and it might be added 
that helminthiasis of horses is even more strictly confined to 
waterlogged land. When one hears it said that certain land 
is too wet for lambs or for horses or calves as the case may be, 
such a remark almost invariably means that e^erience has 
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taught that the pasturing of young animals on that particular 
piece of land is fraught with dire results in the shape of deaths 
from helminthiasis. 

Liver Rot . — ^Another disease of sheep which is intimately asso- 
ciated with drainage conditions is Liver Rot. This disease is 
ciiusud by the pre.senee in the liver of large numbers of the 
TrcniiiludG or flat-worm, Faisciola heputica, and in certain seasons 
the losses occasioned by this parasite assume the character of 
an epizootic. In tHe season of 1920-21 it was calculated that 
over 100,000 sheep died, or were sent to the butcher in a 
diseased state, as a result of the ravages of this parasite. Tn 
general its effects are very similar to those of Ostertagia related 
above. That is to say, in a normal season loss is very slight, 
but when weather conditions are favourable to the survival of 
the developing forms .of the worms, extremely heavy infestation 
tabes place wi(h a very high mortality in the flock. As an 
instance may he cited a case that came to the writer’s knowledge, 
in which one farmer lost over 400 ewes out of a flock of 420. 
The.so animals all died between November and the following 
Januaiy. 

The life history of this parasite is interesting in that it 
requires an intennediate host, a small fresh-water snail, Limncea 
truncaUih. The eggs of the parasite are deposited in the bile- 
■<lnets of the liver and pass out with the fseces of the sheep on 
to the grass. There, in favourable conditions, among which 
the presence of moisture is essential, 'the eggs hatch, liberating 
a free-swimming embryo, which must immediately seek the inter- 
mediate host and bore into its tissues. This embryo lives only 
some 36 hours, and during this time it must find the suitable 
snail. Once in the tissues of the snail a process of division 
takes place, as a result of which eighty or more young worms 
called ccrcarioi eventually leave the body of the snail. The 
ccrenrirr after escaping from the body o*f the snail encyst on 
grass blades or other objects and remain quiescent, often for 
months, until ingested by a sheep or other suitable host, in the 
liver of which they develop into adult worms. The eggs of these 
worms recommence the cycle. A consideration of this life 
Iiistoiy will show that destnxction of the snails on the pasture 
breaks the life cycle and so prevents future infestation. 

The particular snail. Limncea truncgtvla, is a sma ll fresh-water 
snail which breeds in stagnant water and slow-running dykes. 

It is not found in clear, fast-running streams. It has a habit* 
however, of wandering in great numbers from, the ditches over 
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marshy or inundated land. When floods have subsided breeding 
may be observed to be taking place in isolated patches of 
shallow water which have remained in the flelds, and on such 
pastures the snails may be widespread. At such places as are 
trampled constantly by sheep or cattle, e.g., the entrance to 
fields or drinking places, snails may be so numerous that it is 
impossible to put down one’s foot without covering dozens at 
every step. It will be obvious that such conditions are ideal 
for the development of the fluke eggs that pass out with the 
ficces of the sheep. Indeed, it has been observed that fluke 
occurs regularly in certain areas after each inundation. 

Various methods have been devised to destroy the snails. 
•The use of dressings of lime or salt have been advocated for 
many years. The snail, however, possesses a considerable 
degree of adaptability to variations in salinity, and such dressings 
are of no value, as might be deduced from the frequent occur- 
rence of severe outbreaks of Liver Eot. on salt marshes. It was 
found by the writer, and subsequently eonfii-med by other 
observers that copper sulphate, which had already been used for 
the destruction of related snails, was extremely toxic to Limncea 
tnmeatula. As a result of laboratory experiments, the plan 
was adopted of spraying infested pastures with a one per cent, 
solution of copper sulphate, and dressing ditches with powdered 
copper sulphate. Such treatment has been efficacious in 
removing snails from heavily infested land, and after two years 
one farmer reports the complete absence of fluke in the sheep 
killed for food. It was stated that in 40 years’ experience on 
this particular farm never before had a whole season elapsed 
without the occurrence of some flukes in the sheep killed. • 

A.lthough the effect of the copper sulphate treatment has 
apparently lasted for two and a half years, it is only a matter 
of time until conditions revert to what formerly was considered 
normal, and sooner or later spraying and dressing must again 
be undertaken. It will be recalled that it was stated that the 
snails in question live only in slow-running ditches and stagnant 
water. Such ditches should be improved wherever possible and 
periodically cleansed, the material that is thrown out on the 
banks being treated with powdered copper sulphate. 

Efficient drainage of the land, however, including of course 
the prevention of inundations and the improvement of ditches, 
will confer permanent freedom, provided such drainage works 
are well maintamed. As a proof of the permanent value of 
drainage works in this respect it is worth while to examine the- 
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conditions to-day in two districts, which in the great outbreak 
of liver rot of 1879-81 were equally badly affected. One of these 
two areas remained quite free during the 1919-20 outbreak. The 
area that is now free fi'em fluke is one that formerly was 
uraeh more subject to inundation than the other, and in 
which extensive improvements have since been made. In the 
other area, although much of the land is waterlogged, the 
general conditions of farming are such that improvement has 
not appeared a matter of extreme ur’gency. As a result little 
has been done in this district in the way of general drainage. It 
was in this second area that practically all the losses occurred 
during the recent 1920-21 outbreak, while the better drained 
area remained quite free. 

Preservation of Game Birds. — ^It might be remarked that 
drainage of land will also improve the quality of the shooting. 
Heavy lo=sos among game birds occur during wet seasons as a 
result of infestation with species of Trichostrongylus, these 
parasites being the most frequent cause of the so-called 
“ Grouse Disease.” An instance may be cited in which the 
birds on a moor were almost totally destroyed by this disease. 
Por many seasons the shoot was valueless. As a result, 
however, of the construction of a city reservoir draining this 
moor and the cutting of drains to carry off surface water, the 
condition of the birds on the moor gi-adually improved and their 
numbers again increased. The birds wMch have been shot 
during recent seasons proved to be in good condition and only 
lightly, one might say normally, infested. Such an improve- 
ment e.an only be attributed to the direct effect of the improved 
drainage. 

, It mil be evident that in drainage we have the means to 
bring about a steady decrease in the annual wastage of stock 
from diseases due to parasitic worms. As the drainage con- 
ditions in areas improve so the losses from parasitic diseases 
win diminish. Already, where drainage has been undertaken. 
Liver Rot has disappeared entirely from areas which fifty years 
ago were amongst the most heavily infected. 
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CONFERENCE OF AGRICULTURAL 
ORGANISERS HELD AT THE SCHOOL OF 
AGRICULTURE, CAMBRIDGE, JULY, 1924. 

E. H. B, Jesse, B.Se., N.D.A., 

Director of Agriculture, East Sussex. 

It has been contended that a great gap exists between researcn 
workers in agricultural science at the one extreme and the 
practical farmer at the other, and that results obtained by research 
■workers are not readily assimilated into farming practice. There 
is little doubt that until comparatively recently this condition 
of affairs did exist, and that much valuable research work 
remained unapplied by the average farmer. ^ To bridge this gap 
it has been advocated that research workers should endeavour 
to bring agricultmists into contact -with the results of their work, 
and that knowledge of it should be disseminated in this way. 
Even assuming that all research workers would be willing to do 
so. it would be impossible for them to get into close contact with 
a very high proportion of the farming community. On the other 
hand it is probable that in England and Wales during the ■winter 
season no fewer than 100,000 farmers attend lectures and other 
courses which are given by Agricultural Organisers in their 
various counties. 

It seems, therefore, that the Conference of Agricultural 
Organisers held at Cambridge in July, 1924, was a marked 
advance in the right direction, bringing not only the Organisers 
bto toiteh with recent research work, but thus enabling them 
to disseminate it amongst the agricultnral community. For this 
x'eason. apart from the excellence of the Conference itself, those 
who attended welcomed the facilities given them of being brought 
into dose touch with a number of eminent research workers in 
agricultural science. 

Feeding of Live Stock. — The opening paper of the Confer- 
ence was read by Pi-of. T. B. Wood, P.E.S., on “ The Basis 
of Eationing Live Stock.” Praf. Wood in his paper outlined the 
progress of research work which had been carried out in this 
direction up to the present time. He discussed the methods 
employed by research workers and dealt ■with the various 
standards used by these workers in this and other countries. 

It is probable that the most helpful part of Prof. Wood’s paper 
to the Agricultnral Organisers attending were the standards laid 
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tlo^\n by him in connection with the requirements of fattening 
animals for beef. There is no doubt that in general farming 
practice there has been considerable waste of e^ensiwe feeding 
stuffs owing to a lack of exact knowledge of the requirements of 
animals and of the constituents of the foods used. Prof. Wood’s 
paper clearly illustrated the requirements of different classes 
animals in varying stages, the requirements of ttie average store 
animal, the half-fat and the fat animal. These standards were 
given both in terms of “ calories ” and “ starch equivalents.” 

The progressive fanner at the present time has become quite 
familiar with the term ” starch equivalent,” and these standards 
now appear to be as practicable to enable farmers to fatten 
economically ■various classes of stock for beef as it has been found 
to ration dairy cattle for milk. 

A point of considerable importance emphasised was the waste 
of protein which undoubtedly occurs on so many farms when 
animals are reaching the ■finishing stages. At present the price 
of protein in concentrated foods is exceptionally high, and if a 
system of rationing cattle based on these standards is employed, 
the sa^-ing in this direction alone would more than justify the 
efforts of those w’ho arranged the Conference. 

In his suggested scheme, Prof. Wood indicated that it Is 
imcesSiirj to Icnow the approximate live weight so as to ascertain 
the rciinired maintenance ration, the age and condition of tbo 
animal m order to decide on the amount of starch equivalents for 
prodnction, fogefher with the foods available on the different 
aims and tho markets for which the fatteners are preparing 
When diHciissin^^r the question of baby beef, Prof. Wood pointed 
out 1 1 it 1 ouiig animals did undoubtedly give a oonsiderabl^v 
greater hve weight increase for food supplied them than did 
0 der animals, but on the other hand the prime 8 -yeax-old 
fattened animal had spent a considerable pait of its life existing 
on m and other cheaplv home-produced foods, and during that 
period It had been kept at a comparatively low average cost com- 

necessary for the production 

In tile discussion following, it was suggested that to express 
Snn standards for animals solely in terms of starch 

equnalents and not m calones might facilitate the working of 
such a scheme of rationing animals, and that maintenance rations 

iZ/ ZTT require 

to f.rnIg"p,acSr‘'“ " 
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As a supplementary paper to that given by Prof. Wood, 
Pr. Crowther dealt with the many experiments he had carried 
out in connection with feeding pigs. Much of Dr. Orowther’s 
work has become absorbed into ordinary farming practice, and 
generally seemed to be in accordance with the experience of most 
of the Organisers attending the Conference. 

The rations suggested by Dr. Crowthex', together with their 
high contents of fish meal , occasioned a most animated discussion , 
from which it was veiy apparent that uniformily of opinion con- 
cerning the effects of fish meal did not exist amongst those 
attending the Conference.. 

Miners Needs of Live Stock. — ^Dr. J. B. Orr, Director of 
the Eowett Puesearch Institute, Aberdeen, opened a discussion 
on “ The Mineral Eequirements of Animals.” It was perhaps 
felt by those attending the Conference that Dr. Oxt was dealing 
with a subject of gi-eat impoii-anee in connection with animal 
nutrition, in which there remained a large field for research 
before results could safely be applied to farming practice. 

In his fascinating paper Dr. On’ stated that the mineral 
requh’ements of animals had, in the past, received too little 
attention, that scientists had confined their research work almost 
entirely to the non-mineral contents of food, and that its protein 
contents or the number of calories a feeding stuff could produce 
did not, by any means, sum up its value in connection with 
animal nutrition. He pointed out that the number of mineral 
elements in a feeding stuff exceeded the number of non-mineral 
elements, and that the mineral constituents of a food should not 
he I’egarded as merely the means whereby an animal built up 
the skeletal parts of its stnxcture, but as constituents of its food 
vital for growth and reproduction. 

He fui’ther emphasised the high mineral requirements of our 
improved domestic animals,, and indicated that the heavy milb’ng 
cow, giring fx'om 6 to 10 gallons of milk daily, reqnix'ed a very 
considei’able amount of mineral matter to supply this, while the 
rapidly fattening pig. increasing its weight by as much as 2 lb. 
per day, would also require much mineral matter. 

He explained that the inorganic constituents of any physio- 
logically balanced solution were present in the exact proportions 
required for supporting life. One of the most interesting illustra- 
tions given by the lecturer was that of expeiiments carried out 
on dogs. These animals, when fed on food from which the 
mineral constituents had been extracted, suffered severely from 
gastric and other troubles and died more quickly than did similar 
does that had been starved. 
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He dealt with the importance of the sufficiency of lime and 
phosphates in rations used, and stated that rickets was un- 
doubtedly most prevalent when these constituents were deficient. 

Dr. OiT indicated also that the adjustment of mineral assimila- 
tion was undoubtedly influenced by certain oils, for example, cod 
liver oil, and that sunlight was a factor which helped to rectify 
a dofieieuey of minerals. He further expressed the opinion that 
the beneficial results experienced in the spring months when cows 
were turned out to grass did not depend solely on the food 
constituents of the grass, but that sunlight in this case was a 
potent factor eoatiibuting to the beneficial results obtained. 

It was further pointed out that an attempt to rectify deficiencies 
of miuerals in rations .at the present time by the addition of 
crude mktimis was a doubtful practice, as it would be extremely 
easy to adjust such rations incorrectly. 

From the discussion following Dr. Orr’s paper, and from the 
I'cplies to the questions given by him, whilst the subject of 
mineral nutrition appears to be of the utmost importance, it 
seemed apparent that research workers are scarcely in a position 
to advise as yet how in farming practice the best results may 
be obtained by the application of their work, and that a badly 
balanced mixture might be worse than a deficient ration. 

At the conclusion of Dr. Orr’s address, Gapt. Elliott, M.P., 
of the Eowett Research Institute, gave an outline of the research 
work in which he was engaged concerning the effect of the 
mineral contents of pastures on sheep. Gapt. Elliott contended 
that too little attention in the past has been given to this 
important side of animal nutrition and that he regarded the 
products of the soil, such as grass and turnips, as the plant’s 
analysis of the soil, and that with our present artificial pastoral 
system with domestic animals it was essential to provide minerals 
required by the animals and lack of which in the wild state was 
rectifiod by the animals themselves, e.g., the migration of herds 
of buffaloes from one district to another in order to remedy the 
deficiency of minex’als in any particular district. 

Prom Gapt. Elliott’s remarks it seemed apparent that there 
is a close correlation between the mineral deficiency in poor 
pastures and the rate of mortality in such districts, and that 
certain specific diseases may become more apparent when 
definite mineral defieiendes exist. Gapt. Elliott indicated, the 
practicability of research workers differentiating between the 
grass of one district and that of another by an examination of 
the ash of the particular herbage in question. 
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Fertility and Sterility of Live Stock. — On 24th July a dis- 
eussion was opened with an address by Dr. F. H. A. Marshall, 
P,E.S., on “ Fertility and Sterility of Farm Animals.” In his 
opening remarks Dr. Marshall discussed the physiology of repro- 
duction, and explained how a number of factors, the outcome 
of domestication, frequently interfere with the reproductive cycle 
amongst domestic animals, and that the fertility of farm animals 
depended on a number of causes, some of wMoh may be con- 
trolled by the animal breeder. 

Possibly one of the most interesting parts of Dr. Marshall’s 
paper dealt with the influence on the reproductive organs of 
an abnormally fat condition in animals. From the description 
of the lecturer and his diagrams, the physiology of this state and 
its importance iu farming practice was made most clear to the 
audience. It was pointed out that the line of demarcation 
between physiology and pathology in this connection was not 
distinct, the one subject merging into the other. 

Sterility of farm animals might, however, be due to a number 
of varying causes, such as malformation and malnutrition, or to 
the pereistence of the corpus luteum, usually termed the ” Yellow 
Body.” Dr. Marshall stated that a number of stockmen were 
sufficiently expert to remove these bodies which might occasion 
sterility. He further dealt with other pathological causes of 
sterility, such as the existence of cysts in the ovary, etc. 

Visit to the University Farm. — The Conference visited the 
University Farm at Gravel Hill in the afternoon of Wednesday, 
28rd July, and were received by Mr. H. B. Amos, whose ludd 
explanations of the various experiments and demonstrations were 
much appreciated. 

The crops of Yeoman wheat, including Yeoman 11, were first 
inspected and indicated the high condition and fertility to which 
the land on which they were growing had been brought dming 
recent years, A number of methods of planting wheat after 
potatoes had been demonstrated in one of the fields. With the 
exception, however, of one trial where the seed had been ploughed 
in, it seemed as if most of the other methods had given equally 
satisfactory results on this type of soil. It would have interested 
a number of those inspecting the plots to have seen the results 
of similar trials earned out on some of the heavy gault soils found 
on the University Farm, 

The experiments being carried out to find a satisfactory method 
of tattooing black-eared sheep promise to provide results likely 
to be of much value to pedigree flock owners. 
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It would take an 011:1616 far exceeding the length of the present 
one to describe the various points of interest at the farm. 
Amongst them were trials of different varieties of maize, the 
results of which should be of considerable interest to growers of 
maize for silage; the effect of cocksfoot as contrasted with rye 
grass as hosts for frit fly; the demonstration of the ef&caey 
of different strengths of formalin on seed wheat infected with 
“ smut,” etc. 

The geological formation of the farm afforded an interesting 
study, especially the contrast between the gravel soils and the 
heavy gault clay, much of the latter, it is understood, having 
been recently added to the farm. 

During the tour of inspection, numerous strains of oats and 
other cereals with which Prof. Biffen and his staff are experi- 
menting were examined. 


Sations for Dairy Cattle. — On 25th July the di.sGUssion on 
“ Eationing Dairy Cattle ” was opened by Mr. G. H. Garrad, 
Agricultural Organiser for Kent, in the absence of Mr. 
J. Mackintosh of the National Dairy Eesearch Institute, 
Reading. Mr. Garrad outlined the origin of the scheme for 
rationing dairy cattle which had originated at the South Eastern 
.\grieultural College, Wye. under Mr. Mackintosh’s guidance. 
He described the initial trials carried out by Mr. Mackintosh, 
and later by himself, in testing various flgures suggested as 
maintenance and production rations by Continental and other 
workers. Both Mr. Mackintosh and himself had satisfied them- 
selves as to the soundess and accuracy of these standards before 
attempting to apply them generally on dairy farms in Kent. 

Mr. Garrad gave the maintenance ration for a 1,200 lb, dairy 
cow as being 0.72 lb. digestible protein and 7.2 lb. starch 
equivalent, and a production ration for 1 gallon of milk as 0.651b. 
digestible protein and 2.56 lb. starch equivalent. His paper was 
fully illustrated by numerous figures collected in Kent. The 
data supplied by him showed veiy conclusively the advantages 
of rationing cattle according to yield. BQs flgures also emphasised 
the value of heavy milking herds as economic milk producers 
compared with low yielding herds. 

^ He outlined the Kent system, which has now become general 
ra a number of counties, by which the Recorder of the Milk 
Recording Society not only records the milk yield, but the 
rations fed to eaeh cow. The forms used show the dairy farmer 
the cost per gallon for food fed for producing milk compared with 
the average cost of other herds in the county which are being 
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rationed, whilst the scheme is completed by a letter, where 
necessary, from the Agrionltural Organiser suggesting, if 
desirable, alterations in the rations fed. 

A number of observations had also been collected by Mr. Garrad 
as to the condition of the cattle when rationed on Mackintosh’s 
standard. These did not perhaps appear to be as conclusive as 
most of the data used by him, possibly owing to a number of 
recorders having mentally adopted different standards of con- 
dition. 

A most interesting and gratifying point in connection with the 
scheme outlined by the lecturer was that very little improve- 
ment in the cost of production was noticed after the scheme had 
been operating for some time. Apparently farmers had so 
benefited by the advice given that they had reduced their cost of 
production very nearly to the minimum possible cost. 

The discussion was continued by Mr. Boutflour, Agricultural 
Organiser for Wiltshire. Mr. Boutflour gave particulars of some 
most interesting work he had been carrying out on a number 
of dairy farms. Although the work carried out in Wiltshire had 
not extended over as long a period as that in Kent, it was very 
evident that Mr. Boutflom'’s work was an original contribution 
of very considerable value to the practice of rationing dairy cattle. 
Mr. Boutflour contended that a number of the rations videly used 
and advocated throughout the country contained too high a 
proportion of dry matter, and that he was obtaining far better 
results by limiting the total amount of dry matter, especially in 
the case of very heavy milking cows. He fiuther contended 
that a herd of cattle that had been propeidy rationed during the 
winter months should not increase its output when turned out 
to grass, and that, in order to obtain the best results, the con- 
centrated food should be fed to heavy milkers before they had 
satisfied themselves with crude fodder, as otherwise the cattle 
satisfied their hunger with the coarse fodder and then filled 
themselves to repletion with concentrated food. 

The value of roots for producing milk was, in the opinion of 
Mr. Boutflour, often over estimated, and cheaper milk could 
frequently be produced by the substitution of concentrated 
feeding stuffs and the elimination or reduction of roots. 

A considerable amount of discussion followed the , papers of 
Messrs. Garrad and Boutflour, as on this subject a numbo* of the 
Agricultural Organisers present had had considerable experience. 

Among other matters emphasised was the need for variety in 
the concentrated feedings stuffs used. This observation on actual 
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results seemed to corroborate tbe views expressed by Prof. Wood 
earlier in the Conference on the need for rations containing not 
only a sufficient amount of digestible protein, but protein of the 
right types. As might have been expected, the value of roots for 
milk production appeared to be a very controversial subject, as 
experiences seemed to differ ’widely in various counties. Closer 
investigation into the contents of different varieties of roots grown 
on different soils and under different conditions would appear, 
from the discussion arising, to be desirable before dogmatic con- 
clusions can be laid doirn concerning the use of roots. 

The discussion on rationing dairy cattle ended what was 
unanimously felt to have been one of the most helpful and 
valuable Conferences that could possibly have been arranged. 
Those attending the Conference were deeply indebted to Prof. 
Wood and the staff of the School of Agriculture at Cambridge, 
and to others who contributed papers, together with those Officials 
of the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries responsible for the 
Conference. Throughout Prof. Wood and his staff had spared 
no effort to make the technical side of the Conference a success, 
whilst further, the hospitality shown both at the School of 
Agriculture and on the University Farm was greatly appreciated. 

Agricultural Organisers generally, although extremely anxious 
to keep abreast with progress made in research pertaining to 
agricultural science, must of neeessay find the difficulty of so 
doing to increase in a direct ratio to the success or otherwise 
of their work in their various counties or districts, so that the 
value to them of the Conference can scarcely be over-estimated. 

Cambridge itseff as a centre contributed in no small degree 
to the success of the Conference, the facilities afforded by the 
lecture rooms and laboratories of the School of Agriculture, 
together with that indefinable atmosphere associated with the 
Umversity, making it an ideal centre for such a Conference. 

A SUCCESSFULL SMALL-HOLDING IN 
WEST CORNWALL. 

W. Paxne. 

Wbes West Cornwall is mentioned one’s thoughts immediately 
turn in the direction of early market gardening and flo-wers 

or perhaps we think of the Cornish Eiviera, visitors, and the 
catering for them. 

The holding (Hg. 1) which .the writer ■will try to describe 
however, is not situated in the early market gardening district; 
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neither is it, as yet, in the immediate vicinity of any of the 
various popular resorts that abound on the ■western coast. It 
is among the granite hills in the parish of Lelant, about 
miles south-east of St. Ives, miles from the rapidly expand- 
ing resort of Carbis Bay, and about the same distance from the 
celebrated West Oomwall Golf Links. It is fairly typical of 
scores of others, scattered among the hills of the westernmost 
peninsula. Its total area is 50 acres, of which about 18 acres 
are rough waste land. It has a southern aspect, ranges from 
350 to 480 ft. above sea level, and is somewhat exposed to north- 
west and south winds, but it is well watered. 


Soil. — ^The so-called tillage portion of the holding is some- 
what expensive to cultivate, owing to the fact that there are 
scores of granite boulders on or immediately beneath the surface 
of the soil in every field. These are not loose rocks, but a 
portion of the underlying rock of the locality, projecting above 
the surface (Pig. 2). 

As might be expected from the presence of these boulders, 
it is a light granite soil, gravelly, somewhat free to work, 
shallow (on the brow of the hill only 4 to 5 in. deep), and 
dries quickly in hot, dry periods, but the grassland quickly 
recovers after rain. 


The following facts are absti’acted from a sheet of notes made 
in connection with work done at the County Agricultural 
Classes. The samples of soil were taken from a field about 
half-way up the slope forming the holding : — 


Mechamccd Analysis 

Stones 11.74 

Moisture ... 3.60 

Organic Matter 9.10 

Gravel 16.29 

Coarse Sand ... 21.00 
Fine Sand ... 22.75 

Silt 10.45 

Fine Silt and Clay 13.80 
Loss 3.01 


100.00 


Cfhemical Results 

Percentage of Lime ... effervescence — no 

CaCOs 

SonrnesR (acidity) ... Litmus very quickly 

reddened (Sour) 

Organic Matter (Hum us) Very fair amount 
Nitrogen (nitrate) ... A fair amount 
Total Phosphoric acid Below the average 

Citric-soluble phosphate A mere trace. 

Potash Relatively high for 

Granite 

Available potash ... Traces 


The soil seems wonderfully adapted for the growth of the 
bramble or blackberry. This frequently grows 20 feet in a single 
season, consequently as the fences are chiefly constructed iu the 
old style of turf and small stones it is a big job annually to keep 
back these and certain other plants, such as furze and black- 
thorn, for which the locality is just as notorious. 



fi(j. 1, — View of Farm aud Homestead. 






Fio. 2. — ^Icadow, showing Granite Boulders. 






Fig. 4. — Guernsey JjuII reared ou the Fanii. 
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Genezal. — ^Wild rabbits cause a good deal of trouble and 
expense, as they are very destructive and do a vast amount of 
damage. They seem to be on the increase. 

Since the Wax’, and in view of what has been said and written 
about arable dairy farming, an endeavour has been made to use 
as little as possible of purchased food stuffs. West Cornwall, as 
a whole, compares vex’y favourably with other districts as regai’ds 
the number of stock kept per acre, but stocking is often accom- 
plished with the aid of large quantities of purchased foods, and 
the writer’s idea in recent years has been to. reduce that item 
to the minimum. 

Having had several years’ expei’ience of the agriculture classes 
of the County Council the writer is of the opinion that the number 
of these should be largely inci’oased. By their means information 
is bi’ought directly to the farmer in the form, in which he is 
best able to assimilate it, and a lesson or lecture, during the 
delivery of which the listeners are able to ask questions until 
every point is fuUy understood, is worth a whole field of reports 
from some college or department. The information gained and 
the training received not only make agriculture a more interesting 
profession but enable one to deal with the ordinary difficulties 
as they arise, without I’elying on the aid and advice of an official. 
The instruction received has led to the adoption of methods 
which are held to be erroneous by many farmei’s in the district, 
but which have produced satisfactory results. 

In the first place, all farmyard manure produced during the 
late spring and summer months is stored until after com harvest, 
when it is carted out and spread on the land that has been hayed. 
This secures a good “ bite ” of new, fresh grass nutil well on 
in the winter. 

The next step is to manure some 8 or 10 acres of other grass- 
land in early autumn, instead of waiting until spring, as is usually 
done; and although the past season 1923-4 was altogether un- 
favourable for this, being cold and wet, followed by a late spring, 
the results were very satisfactory. 

Cropping. With regard to the arable crops, the cultiva+^ed 
portion is kept as low as possible, owing to the expense of culti x- 
tion, the upkeep of implements, and the increased cost of hai’vest- 
ing. It is no joke to plough, sow or reap amongst the rocks, 
ftspocially if one has a heavy crop. This year the corn crops 
were badly laid and harvesting consequently involved a great 
deal of extra work. 
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The usual cropping is 4-4J aores oats, J acre mangolds, f acre 
swedes, J acre late cabbage, and J acre sundries (special crops). 

I pin my faith to good cultivation, maximum crops, and 
personal attention to all matters in detail. Sufficient attention is 
not commonly paid to producing a good seed bed, and hence land 
gets foul and costs a lot to clean. From the time 'the ley is 
broken until it is re-seeded in the third year all land should be 
well cultivated and kept clean. 

Also I differ from my neighbours in doing my deepest plough- 
ing when breaking the ley, and gradually plough a little shallower 
in the second and third years. My reason for this is that 
by bringing up new and maybe cold and dormant soil the first 
year, the decay of the pasture herbage turned down, together 
with the action of the elements and the hoeing ^ven to the root 
crops, and the cultivation of the second and third years’ com 
crop, and then liming before seeding out, the new soil is 
brought into available condition and the “ seeds ” thrive well 
in it ; on the other hand when the ploughing is done the deepest 
for the third and last crop the seeds look weak and are often 
a failure. 

Roots and Cabbage . — The root crops are always taken after the 
ley. This is ploughed over in December and January; about 
16 lodas of farmyard manure are turned in for the J aci’e of 
mangolds, and 5 loads for the J acre of cabbage, but no farm- 
yard manure is ploughed in for the swedes, as, when that is 
done, the swedes grow rank and woody, and do not keep well. 

We rely on 10 cwt. of lime with 4 cwt. superphosphate and 
2 cwt. kainit per acre to produce the swedes. The cabbages get 
the same artificial mixture as the swedes in addition to the 
farmyard manure. For the mangolds in addition to the farm- 
yard manure we give 2 cwt. nitrate of soda, 8 cwt. superphos- 
phate and 8 cwt. kainit for the J acre. 

It is not an ideal soil for mangolds, but a fair rarop is generally 
secured, an average being 45 loads for the J acre (a load reckoned 
to be 12 cwt.). Tellow Intermediate is usually grown. The 
variety of cabbage grown is Late Purple FlatpoU, which grows 
to a good size, is of good quality and keeps wonderfully well. 
The acre averages from 12 to 15 loads. After extensive trials 
of various kinds of swedes, we rely on a local variety — ^Eng 
Edward — ^with Toogood’s Hardy Favourite. They average from 
45 to 50 loads for the f acre. The mangolds are clamped in 
November, but the cabbages and swedes are taken from the 
field as and when required. 
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Oats . — Tlxe oat crop is geoerally in two small fields, (1) being 
after the root crop, and (2) 3rd year out and sown with “ seeds ” ; 
thfe Black Tartarian after the root crop and white oats the 
following year. An average eroji of oats yields 24 cwt. of grain 
and 30 cwt. of straw per acre ; but ours is not thrashed. Oats 
after roots get 3 cwt. of 33 per cent, superphosphate and 1 cwt. 

( if kaiuit per acre, and if it is a very poor field cwt. of sulphate 
of aijiinoiiia is added for the swede portion. The oats to be 
seeded out get a light dressing of farmyard manui’e ploughed in 
early, followed later by 10 cwt. of lime and then 8 cwt. of 
33 per cent, supeiphosphate and 2 cwt. of kainit per acre at 
seodhig time. 

The reason for sowing oats for the com crop instead of dredge 
corn (barioy nod oats) — which is the general corn crop in this 
distrid — ^is that if the dredge com is fed to the cattle in the 
sheaf, without fii^st being tluaslied, the bulk of the barley grain 
will pass through the animals undigested, and that means much 
waste of food. Piu'thcr, the barley straw is not to be compared 
with oat straw for feeding purposes. 

The oats are usually cut a little on the green side, at any 
rale oui’lier than if they were intended to be thrashed. 

Other (Jroys. — Under the heading of “ special crops ” the 
chief item at pre.sont is growing cabbage plants for sale. By 
carefully ginwing and selecting for over 20 years, an excellent 
stock of Late Purple cabbage has been produced, and these com- 
mand a ready sale in the district. They are, however, a gambling 
kind of crop, some seasons being veiy slack and dull, but the 
present one has been the I'evei’se of this. Some seasons there are 
potatoes, peas, beans, etc., for sale, but this year we have only 
sufficient te home use. 

On an average 2 acres of seeds hay and 2 acres of other grass 
are cut, which yield a rick of 11 to 12 tons; and this year we 
have from 7 to 8 tons left over from last winter in addition. The 
seeds mixture soivn consists of : — 


1 fiTAl. Italinn ryfiffrass, 

7 eral. Perennial ryegrass, 
1 }K Tiinntliy, 

Re»I cl<iver, 


^ lb. Cornish marl (perennial red) cloven 
1.1 lb. W)n*te clover, 

1 } Ib. Alaike, 

1 lb. Yellow trefoil. 


Othei" mixtures have been tried, but cocksfoot has never been 
sown as its re.sults have been observed “ over the hedge,” and 
the mixture quoted does as well as any ever tried. Provided 
good quality seeds are sown it is the opinion of the writer that 
the success of the pasture depends more on. the after treatment 
it receives than on the particular mixture sown. 


(I 
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The winter season therefore starts with, roughly, 4 acres of 
hay, 4-4J acres of oats and 2 acres of roots, etc. This winter 
we have the hay left over in addition, but not such a good 
harvest as usual, nearly all the oats having been badly laid. 

Stock. — large rick of bracken is cut every year for litter, 
and all the ricks are thatched with rushes which grow in a 
moor near by. With the amount of food specified (as it is all 
reckoned as available for food) the average number of stock 
wintered is as follows: — 2 small horses, 14 cows, one bull, 
4 heifers, 4 yearlings. During the winter period we also com- 
mence rearing calves, and, on the other hand, we might sell 
a cow and calf, but the numbers mentioned form the standard. 
Last winter and during the present summer two or three more 
head of cattle could easily have been maintained. 

All the stock are housed by night during the winter, but 
are out by day, excepting the liull and calves, which are in all 
the time until well on towards the end of May. A new cow- 
shed has just been built to provide accommodation for increased 
stock, and the buildings are now more compact and convenient. 

Dairying. — ^The chief aim is daily produce, and as we are 
not selling milk, but cream and butter, we are keeping cows 
of the Guernsey breed, and although they are not registered 
pedigree stock a pedigree Guernsey bull is used (the present 
one is out of an advanced registered cow), and the history of 
every cow can be traced back to the time of my grandfather 
without a trace of a beef breed coming in. 

The heifers usually calve in late April or early IMay. At the 
time of writing* the cows were due to calve as follows : — one in 
August, two in September, two in November, one in December, 
one in January, two in Febmary, three in March and two in 
April. Probably one of the September, one of the November 
and one of the IMarch calvers respectively will be sold and 
their places taken by heifers calving in May. Of the present 
14 cows three are first calvers, two are second calvers and the 
rest of various ages. 

Apart from low milk records, circumstances frequently arise 
which compel one to weed out cows from the herd, and the 
keeping of the herd up to anything like a standard is no light 
task. We have yet to prove that purchased stock are, or will 
do, better than stock raised on the farm, provided good judg- 
ment is exercised and great care taken in selecting it. 

Before attempting to describe the indoor system followed 
it should be stated that during the summer months of an 
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average season an abundance of keep can be relied on, because 
the grassland is always manured wnth either dung or artificials. 

Management of Grassland. — ^For the past two seasons, with 
the exception of the horses, bull and calves, which were in 
until the middle of May, the stock were all out of doors on 
20th April and did not need anything in addition to grass until 
well on in November. As stated above, the land that has been 
cut for hay is dressed with about 12 loads per acre of farmyard 
manure, then, during the winter, as much as possible of the 
grass is div.ssed with farmyard manure — ^which, however, 
should not be applied after February because the cattle do not 
relish it, and conseciuently one gets a rank growth which ruins 
the tpiality of the pasture for succeeding seasons. 

The re.st of the grassland is manured with a mixture of 
3 cwt. of 33 per cent, superphosphate, 2 cwt. of kainit and 
5 to 10 cwt, of shell-sand (sea-sand) per acre. Shell-sand 
contains lime in a slow-acting form (CaCOg), but being 
granular, is especially adapted for sownng on the surface of 
thick pasture.s, as it finds its way through better than other 
forms of lime — which tend to become pasty, and then dry and 
cake on the siu’faee of the soil. The lump lime is to be pre- 
ferred for sowing on ploughed land for swedes and when seed- 
ing-out. Shell-sand when mixed with the superphosphate and 
kainit forms a nice dry mixture for sowing; it dries up all 
sloppiness of the kainit and neutralises the acidity of the super- 
l>hosphate, if any, and always gives wronderful results on our 
granite soils. 

There is an old controversy in West Cornwall concerning 
the use of shell-sand — ^the older men contending that oats will 
alwiiys fail after its use. After using it for a dozen years, the 
writer’s experience has been that if applied with judgment and 
TOinmon sense, it is no more harmful than other forms of lime. 
It is well known that on these soils, oats often fail after a 
dressing of burnt lime, and the same thing will happen if an 
excess of shell-sand is given. The cost of bringing the shell- 
sand to the farm by motor lorry is 6s. per ton, and as it con- 
tains about 6-J- to 7 cwt. of lime to the ton it is the cheapest 
form of lime available here.* 

Up to recent years the artificial manures for grass were put 
on in February and March, but now a fair proportion is sown 
in the autumn. The practice followed on this farm differs 
from that usual in the district in that, instea d of dressing the 

* An article on Sea-sand, by W. Borlase and Alex. Gregg, was nublished 
in this Journal^ Oct., 1922, p. 591. 

c 2 
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seeds with farmyard maniire in early autumn, as on most farms, 
a mixture of (a) 8 cwt. superphosphate, 2 cwt. kainit, and some 
sea-sand, or (b) 4 owt. basic slag, 2 cwt. kainit, and sea-sand, is 
applied, the aftermath being di’essed with farmyard manure 
for the second year as mentioned before. By so doing, thicker 
and stronger seeds are produced, and a heavy crop of hay with 
an abundant aftermath is certain. There is more grazing in the 
second season, and the pasture forms a solid, thick turf much 
more quickly. 

The object sought is to provide plenty of new grass in the 
autumn and early winter, and thereby maintain the condition 
and produce of the heifers which calved the previous May, 
and also to provide keep of good quality for the early autumn 
cows. I have never found any food purchased in a bag better 
than new grass grown on the farm, no matter what the period 
of the year may be. I know I am on dangerous ground here, 
and that I lay myself open to criticism, hut having learned at 
the classes the requirements of the cow for itself and the 
growing foetus, and for the amount of milk produced each day, 
and having also read and followed all the usual analyses of 
foods, including grass at various seasons of the year, I have 
always found that should a period of very cold weather set in 
a-nd the bit of fresh green grass be cut off, no “ bag ” food 
seems able to take its place, although the cows are carefully 
attended, and are not allowed to stand about out of doors in 
bad weather. 

Some may doubt the wisdom of sowing artificials in autumn,, 
but one field of 2^ acres that W'as manured as described last 
October C19231 did w'onderfully well during the winter, kept 
14 cows from 20th Apiil to 8th May, was then shut up and cut 
to hay. which vielded excellently and is now (August) going 
strong and looking extremely fit for another season. Con- 
sidering that the manure mixture costs roughly :£1 per aci'e,, 
this is a good result. 

By the time the aftermath grass, etc., is getting spent the 
2 acres of seeds will be well forward, then the portions which 
had farmyai'd manure and artificials respectively follow on in 
rotation. It is not suggested that the stock can fill themselves- 
at that time of the year, but the bit of new grass produced and 
the more fibrous grasses in other fields keep them going and in- 
good condition. , 

As an illustration it may be stated that our cows never yield 
as much on the new spring grass of early May as they do in 
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the month of June. My opinion of this is that the early grass 
is too rich in albuminoids. 

Management and Feeding of Live Stock* — The calves are the 
iii>t to be taken in at night, generally soon after Michaelmas, 
then in Xovomber the cows that are in full milk, then the 
horses; the rest of the cattle often remain out until December, 
bur it all depends upon the nature of the season. 

The horses (Pig. 3) get mangolds, hay, and sheaves of oats, 
varying in (juautity according to the kind and amount of work 
That they are performing. As a rule the co^vs do not consume 
much dry food before Christmas, a good Platpoll cabbage, with 
a little clover hay and a sheaf of oats being generally sufficient 
with what they gather outside during the day. After Christmas 
they get as much as they can clear up, with roots in sufficient 
quantity to keep the feces on the thin side. 

The daily routine with the cows is somewhat as follows : — 
at 4 }).in. they are brought in and given a little clover hay, any 
deep milkers receiving in addition some crushed oats. They 
are then milked, after which they get their roots, and at 8 p.m. 
are finished oft* with a sheaf of oats. If the sheaves are of good 
grain, they are ** rushed,** that is they get half a dozen blows 
over .sometliing fixed for the purj)ose and the grain falls on the 
floor, from vrhich it is gathered, cleaned and then crushed. 
Individual feeding is followed; some cows do better on hay and 
roots, whilst others do best on a larger variety of foods. 

The dry cows and those being dried oft get a little hay, but 
chiefly get the sheaves that have been “ rushed,** with some 
roots. Should the feeding adopted seem rather inadequate it 
must not be forgotten that they always have a good bite out 
of doors, a.y, in addition to the fields, the waste portion (18 
acresl grows a lot of fodder which the cattle eat readily during 
the winter and early spring period. They will not eat plain 
straw while they can get this kind of fodder. In the morning 
the same routine m followed and the cows are turned out to 
gi*ass at about 9.80 a.m. 

The yearlings are kept going with sheaves of oats and swedes. 
Feeding the yearlings well is very important, especially when 
dealing with Griiernseys. 

The calves are kept on the cows until they are a week old, 
those not required for rearing being sent to market, or, if fit, 
sold for stock piu-poses. When taken to rear they get new 
and separated milk in equal quantities for 10 days, then they 
aie gradually weaned off to separated milk alone and continue 
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with that for about three months. They also have a little 
clover hay and a sheaf of oats to pick from, and then get on to 
a few sliced roots; that is about all the treatment they get, and 
there is rarely any trouble with them. 

We have no difficulty in selling our calves when necessary. 
Pig. 4 shows a stock bull that was reared and fed as described 
above, and wliich received nothing throughout but what was 
produced on the farm, neither had he any extra new milk. He 
wns 2 years 2 months old when the photo was taken, and then 
weighed 12^ cwt. 

Very little is done in the way of fattening cattle, but the 
bull is fattened off when finished with for stock purposes, and 
if a cow or heifer “ goes wrong ” and is not fit for dairy pur- 
pose.s, she is fattened. This, if possible, is accomplished on 
late summer or early autumn grass. Calves, however, are not 
reared with that end in view, the usual number reared being 
four heifers and a bull — ^the latter purchased from some well- 
Icnown dairv herd. If the bull throws good heifer calves he is 
I’etained and then an additional heifer calf is reared. 

Pigs . — With regard to pi.c^s these are not now as prominent 
on this farm as they were two years ago, when two sows of 
the Large Black breed were kept and all their offspring w^ere 
fattened off. At present only one sow is kept, and she is mated 
with a boar of the Long "White lop-eared breed; the young pigs 
are genei*ally of a gi*eyish-hlue colour. They run with the sow 
until G or 7 w^eeks’ old, W’hen they are weaned. They learn to 
take a little food, generally separated milk with a little sharps, 
from three weeks old. They run out until about four months’ 
old, when they are put in the sty and finished off. Their food 
is chiefly made up of plenty of sepai'ated milk with sharps, 
thirds, and barley meal, or some such mixture. They are 
excellent doers, generally weighing from 160 to 170 lb. at six 
months’ old, and the factory’s extra allowance for type is often 
secured. 

The sows are very prolific, generally farrowing in the ’teens 
of youngsters; the sow we now have has averaged 11 reared 
for her four litters. She usually farrows in October and 
April. Some of the autumn litter last year were sold, as the 
separated milk was required during the autumn and winter for 
the calves. Others were purchased daring the summer. 

Poultry. — Some pouliry are kept, but during the last two 
years we have been unfortunate with them on account of raids 
by foxes. As on most Cornish holdings, the poultry are con- 
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siilm-ed to belong to the women, and mere men folk are forbidden 
to Juive much to say about them. However, usually 40 hens are 
kept, generally White Leghorns and Ehode Island Beds, and 
they lay very well during the winter as there is always plenty 
for them to pick up. 

Labour. — A good deal has been said about the laying down 
of land to grass and the consequent reduction of labour em- 
j)loyod on the land. I do not think T shall be considered guilty 
over that item. I work full time winter and summer with plenty 
of ovt'rtirae. as also does my wife, who looks after the poultry, 
helps to milk, makes butter, etc. Then I have a full-time man 
at 8,8s. per w'oek, .and, on an average, spend ^£15 per annum 
in casual labour. We are kept busy all the year round, our 
easiest months as a rule being October and November. 

Purchases. — The total amount of manures purchased for the 
past year was : — 

1 ton per cent. Basic Slag. 2 cwt. Sulphate of Ammonia, 

a.l tons i!;» per cent. Superpho-sphate. 30 owt. Lime. 

2^ tons 20 per cent. Kainit. 8 tons Shell sand. 

2 uwt. Xitriiti} of Soda. 

The total amotiiit of food for all kinds of live stock purchased 
from l.st October to 20th May was 56 cwt. 

It may be argued that in theory my system of feeding is 
wrong, and that if some highly-concentrated foods were used 
along with the home-grown foods, more stock still might be 
kept and bettor results obtained. Now with a season like 1924 
with its abundance of keep that would work out all right, but 
VO often get dry summers. The thi’ee preceding summers have 
had \ory dry pei'iods, and then if keep fails one has to resort 
to purchased food dm-ing the summer, and although the rain 
may come and the grass grow again, ray experience of the 
feeding of cows is that one cannot commence to give them 
concentrated food and then drop it off without feeling the effect, 
and the consequence is one has to keep it up. I have three 
neighliours here who are and have been working on those lines, 
and that is their experience. Again, my grassland is now of 
better quality than the average around here, as with such heavy 
purchases and feeding of rich foods neighbouring pastures are 
getting coarser every year through excess of nitrogen. 

SMes.— During the period 1st October to 20th Mav, referred 
to above, 70 score of pork was produced and sold, and on the 
latter date the sow had with her eleven young pigs, five weeks 
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Our 14 cows average 245 lb. of butter fat for the year. It 
is expressed in that form because only one-third is made into 
butter at home, the other portion being sold to the creamery 
as separated cream. This is fetched by motor and paid for on 
butter fat content. 

If, as is more usual among my neighbours, there were fewer 
autumn and winter calving cows and more of late spring calvers, 
the average produce of the cows could easily be raised ; but the 
returns would probably be about the same, as with the present 
system a higher price for the produce is secured and the calves 
are got out of the way in order to have plenty of pigs during the 
summer. On an average a dozen pigs are fattened and sold 
during the summer. 

There are five adult cows to sell each year. If everything 
goes well they are sold with calves by their side, otherwise 
they are fed, or sold for what they ai’e worth. At present there 
is a great demand for in-calf heifers and cows, and good prices 
ai-e being offered for them. 

As regards future developments there seem to be two courses 
open — (I’' io get into a registered Guernsey herd with milk 
records of the cows, as there is a great demand for such, as well 
as for bull calves out of cows with good records : or ("2) to work 
up a retail trade in milk, cream and butter, to meet the summer 
demand now arising. 

The drawback to the latter course is that the demand is not 
constant, as the visiting season only lasts from eight to ten 
weeks in July and Aiigtist. There are also several growers of 
flowers in the neighbourhood who have come over from the 
Isles of Scilly, and the soil seems well adapted for the growth 
of flowers. 

^ ^ 

SILAGE CROPS. 

A. W. Oldbrshaw, M.B.E., B.Sc. (Edin.), 
Agricultural Organiser for East Suffolk. 

The rapidly extending practice of ensilage renders it very 
desirable that efforts should be made to discover the most suit- 
able crops to gi’ow for the purpose, in various parts of the 
British Isles. The climatic conditions in different districts of 
Great Britain and Ireland vary considerably, and a silage mixture 
which is found suitable in the dry distiicts of Eastern England 
.may be quite unsuitable for the cooler and moister districts of 
the west, or of Ireland. 
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111 East Anglia, where ensilage is perhaps more practised than 
in other parts of England, the most common crop grown for the 
purpose is a mixture of winter oats and tares. 

In the autumn of 1920 a scheme of experimental plots was 
aiTanged jointly by Principal E. M. Wilson (then of Chelmsford, 
now of Wye) and the writer, by which the same silage mixtures 
were sown on four farms in Essex and Suffolk, in order to gain 
some information as to the suitability of these mixtures. 


Essex and Suffolk Trials . — In Suffolk in 1920 all the centres 
wore on heavy land. About an acre of each of eight mixtures 
was grown in one large field, and a small portion of the crop 
at two centres was weighed. At the third centre the crop was 
judged by observation. 

Tlie following are the mixtures used per acre, with the weight 
obtained at one centre (Mr. G. 0. Smith) and certain observa- 
tions upon the crop : — 

(J) 2 bus-hels ordinary winter oats, 1 bushel tares. Crop 16 tons. 
Stood up yell, and appears generally to do so. The objection to 
it is that it contains a smaller proportion of leguminous plants, 
and Jesuits in a silage containing rather less albuminoids, and 
of coui’He does not enrich the land so Tnuch in nitrogen as would 
a mixture with a high proportion of leguminous plants* 

(2) 2 bushels tares, i bushel rye* Produced 15 tons. The rye did 
not succeed at any centre, possibly owing to the heaviness of the 
land. 


(3) 2 bushels tares, 1 bushel IMarvellous winter oats. Crop 15 tons. 
Stood up fairly well. This variety of oats is very stiff in the 
straw. They are,^ however, somewhat deficient in tillering power 
and are not so winter-hardy as ordinary winter oats. In a cold 
winter they may suffer, especially on wet land. On kindly soil 
and m sheltered positions they are probably quite safe to grow 
m silage mixtures. 

(4) 2 bushels tares, 1 bushel ordinary winter oats. Crop 14i tons 
Crop down. 

(5) 2^ bushels tares, 1 bushel Bountiful winter oats. Crop 14i tons, 
tiop down. The Bountiful oats did not succeed so well as the 
ordinary winter oats. 


( >) 2 bushels tares, 1 bushel winter beans. one centre the beans 
were eaten by vermin. At the other centres this mixture stood 
up iveiJ and appeared promising, 

theTamf ^ wheat. The wheat got smothered by 


(8) 1 luRbel winter oats, 1 bnahd tares, ^ bushel beans. This mix- 
ture was grown m another field and appeared very promising. 

Hie summer of 1921 was very dry, in spite of which most of 
the lUKtures did not stand up very well. This is a considerable 
disadvantage, as badly laid crops are difiSeult to cut, and in 
addition the lower portion of the stem becomes rotten. This 
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rotten material, if incorporated in the silage seriously depreciates 
its quality. 

In Essex identical mixtures were tried in 1920 upon a light 
loam, and the writer is indebted to blr. E. M. Wilson and 
Mr. McCreath for particulars of the results. The best individual 
mixture at this centre, both from the point of view of tons per 
acre and food units per acre was that consisting of 2 bushels 
of tares and -J- bushel of rye. The rye held the tares up better 
than the other cereals, and consequently a longer growth of 
tares was obtained. The inclusion of 1 bushel of rye in the 
mixture seemed to be too heavy a seeding of rye and resulted 
in a choking out of some of the tares. 

In Suffolk, a further series of plots was put down in the 
autumn of 1921, and the following year a mixture of 1 bushel 
tares, 1 bushel of oats and 1 bushel of beans gave the heaviest 
crop and appeared on the whole to be most satisfactory. For 
heavy land this mixtiue appears to be very suitable, and it is 
now being used by an increasing number of farmers in Suffolk. 
Opinions differ, however, as to the value of silage made from 
beans. On light land the inclusion of rye in the mixture appears 
to be an advantage. Eye undoubtedly holds the crop up better 
than any other cereal — ^probably 2 bushels of tares and -3- bushel 
of rye is a suitable mixture for light land. 

Mr. Wm. Makens, of Colney, Norwich, who makes silage on 
the trench or clamp system,* states that although the proportion 
of rye in his mixture was high, the stock ate it all up without 
its being chaffed. Eye is, however, not very popular with 
Suffolk farmers — ^it gets very forward, and sometimes causes 
trouble uith the silage cutters, especially when the lawn mower 
type of knives are used on the cutter. 


A Devonshire Mixture. — Mr. Johnstone-Wallace, Principal 
of the East Anglian Institute of Agriculture, Chelmsford, informs 
the writer that he has found the following mixtures give very 
heavy crops in Devonshire : — 


Winter vetches ... 
,, oats 
lye 

,, wheat ... 


Mixture 
bushels per acre. 
1 
2 


i 


Mixture B, 
bushels per acre. 

... 3 

... H 

... 4 

... i 


Mixtures In Hertfordshire. — Mr. E. Kae, Vice-Principal of 
the Hertfordshire Farm Institute found that of four mixtures 


* Sw this J'ournal, Jtily, 1919, p. 460, and February, 1921, p. 1046. 
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tried, the heaviest yield per acre was given by 2 bushels of tares, 
i bushel of oats and bushel of rye. Mr, Eae; howevei', does not 
regard rye as a veiy desirable ingredient in a silage mixture on 
the soil of the Institute, as it gets too forward. 

Conclusions. — ^In view of the very limited number of experi- 
ments available and of the varying conditions in different parts 
of the country', it is impossible to lay down any definite rule as 
to the best mixture to use. On land in an average state of 
fei'tility and under the conditions prevailing in the Eastern and 
Midland districts a mixture of J to 1 bushel of beans, 1 bushel 
of tare.s and 1 bushel of winter oats is a very safe one to use. On 
lighter land the beans might be left out and J bushel of rye 
and *2 bushels of tares sown. Where the silage is made in an 
nnchopped condition, a fair proportion of rye does not matter. 
The mixttires found successful by Mr. Johnstone-Wallace in 
Devonshire should certainly be tried, especially in Western 
districts. 


Beans and Peas. — Mixtures of spring beans and peas have 
long been grown as spring corn crops, and have often given heavy 
yields of gi’siiu and straw. If a suitable mixture is made the crop 
will usually stand up sufficiently to be cut with a reaper or hinder. 
A mixture consisting of 2 bushels of beans and f to 1 bushel of 
peas i)er acre has been found to produce a great quantity of green 
stuff at Raxmuudham Experimental Station, and on the farm of 
Mr. John Postans, of Hadleigh. It seems highly probable that 
such a mixture would be suitable for silage purposes. 

A mixtiu-e consisting of 10 stones of beans, 3 stones of vetches, 
8 stones of peas, and 6 stones of oats per acre has been found 
satisfactory by Professor J. P. Drew* at the Albert Agricultural 
College, Glasnevin, Dublin. This mixtm’e stood up well, and 
the stock fed upon it w'hen made into silage throve in a satisfac- 
tory way. 

Mr. James Cruiekshank.t of Cruden Bay, Aberdeenshire, has 
found that a mixture of 8 bushels of beans, J to 1 bushel of tares, 

J- bushel of peas and 2 bushels of oats, sown in spring is suited 
to Aberdeenshire conditions. 


There can be no doubt that a mixture of winter beans, with a 
few tares, could be made which could he sown in autumn and 
w'onld stand up until it was time to cut the crop. Such a mktm'e 
might be found usefxil in most parts of England. 

* Journal of the Department of Agriculture and Technical 
Jnftrucmn for Ireland, August, 1921. 

t Scottish Journal of Agriculture, Jan., 1921. 
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Beans alone have occasionally been made into silage, and in 
one case known to the miter gave good results. It has been 
stated by some, however, that bean silage is not very palatable 
to stock, and further experience is required. As is well known, 
spring beans are sometimes so badly attacked by aphides that 
there is no prospect of a crop of grain. Where this is the 
ease, probably, one of the best things to do would be to cut the 
whole crop, place it into the silo and plough up and clean the 
land. In this way the farmer would have a good deal of valuable 
stock food, and would save his land from becoming full of 
rubbish. 

Lucerne. — ^It has occasionally been stated that lucerne is 
unsuitable for silage ; such, however, has not been the experience 
of Suffolk farmers. It may not make quite such good silage as 
tares and oats, but it is quite satisfactory, whether grown alone 
or mixed with rye grass or cocksfoot. 

It also possesses the gi-eat advantage of producing a heavy 
weight of green stuff for a number of years with very little 
expenditure upon labour or seed. Lucerne should be placed 
in the silo whilst young and before it becomes stalky. 

Sainfoin. — This also has been found quite suitable for 
silage. Messrs. E. Eae and H. W. Gardner record an experiment 
with dairy cows in which good results were given with sainfoin 
silage made in Hertfordshire.* Mr. W. Makens, of Colney, 
Norwich, has also made sainfoin silage successfully, and there 
can he no doubt that it is thoroughlv suitable for this purpose. 

Clover and Seeds Mixtures. — Under the conditions prevailing 
in most parts of England, the first crop of clover or seeds is 
usually best made into hay. It very often happens, however, 
especially in the Midlands and North of England, that the 
second crop of clover is not fit to cut until September, when there 
are very heavy dews and comparatively short days. In these 
circumstances second-crop clover hay is often partly or wholly 
spoilt, and there can be no doubt that when there is a danger 
of this happening it is best made into silage. Clover silage has 
been found to he of the very highest quality, and in one ease 
on record the feeding of clover silage had an im m ediate effect 
in increasing the milk yield of a herd of cows. It is important, 
however, not to delay cutting the second crop of clover until 
it is too ripe, or inferior silage will result. 

* This Journal, Jxaie, ]924, p. 261. 
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Peas and Oats. — ^The ■vvell-known work of Mr. J. C. Brown 
has called attention to the value of mixed peas and oats as a 
soihng and hay crop. At the Haiiier Adams CoUege such a. 
mixture has been found to be one of the best of the crops tried 
for soiling purposes. Mixtures of peas and oats have been tried, 
by Miss GiUett, Walpole Hatch, Halesworth, and Mi’. H. C. 
Boggis, Wrentham, as a silage crop, and have been found quite ' 
satisfactory, the mixture having resulted in excellent silage. 

Mr. Brown has found that in order to produce the maximum 
crop, forage oats giving a large quantity of straw must be used. 
He recommends Dunn oats — a local variety grown in Cumberland, 
Westmorland and the West Biding of Yorkshire — as most suit- 
able. The Potato oat, which is widely grown in Scotland, is. 
undoubtedly far superior for this pui’pose to Abundance and other 
grain-producing kinds common in most parts of England. In 
order to secure a heavy crop it is also deshable to include in the 
mixture a pea with a long straw, such as Maple or Black-Ej^ed 
Susan. Mr. Brown has suggested a mixture of 2 bushels of 
oats and 1 bushel of peas as suitable for soiling, and no doubt 
this is also suitable for ensilage. 

Peas w'hen grown alone for stock feeding are occasionally very 
badly attacked with aphis or “ smother fly.” When this is the 
case one of the best proceedings to adopt is to cut and ensile the 
whole crop. Peas badly attacked by aphis have been found to- 
yield excellent silage. A considerable area so affected was placed 
in a silo in 1922 by Mr. J. C. Dimmock, Shotford Hail, 
Harleston. It was not used until the winter of 1923-4 when it 
was inspected and sampled by the ’writer. It proved to be of 
very good quality, gave a high analysis, and the stock fed upon 
it throve well. 

Sunflowers. — ^In this country experience of the value of sun- 
flowers as a silage crop is rather limited. When grown at the- 
South-Eastern Agricultural College, Wye, the seed being sown 
at the rate of 14 lb. per acre, they yielded 20 tons of green 
material. In 1920 a few acres were grown by Mr. Ered Smith, 
Woodbridge, and made into silage. Satisfactory results were- 
obtained by feeding two-thirds of a bushel daily to milking cows. 
Since then sunflower silage has generally been made at Wood- 
bridge. Seven to fourteen pounds of seed per acre are usually 
sown, and this makes a much cheaper seeding than maize. In 
one ease seven pounds resulted in a thin “ plant.” 

Sunflower silage was made at Cambridge University farm in- 
1921, and the results, with analyses, were reported by Messrs.. 
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Amos and Woodman in the Journal of Agricultural Science, 1923. 
Sunflower silage has also been made successfully in Gloucester- 
shire, by Mr. S. T. Holland, and at the Cheshire Farm Institute. 

At Manitoba Agricultural College, sunflower silage compared 
iavourably with maize silage, w'hen fed to dairy cows, and a 
similar result was obtained at the Canadian Pacific Eailway Com- 
'pany’s farm at Strathmore. Sunflowers appear to be quite a 
suitable crop to grow for silage purposes in this country, and it 
■seems likely that they would thrive in districts too cold for maize. 

Maize. — This has proved to be quite a suitable crop for 
.silage purposes in those districts of England where it succeeds 
.as a fodder crop. As is well known, it is the most important 
silage crop in America. The varieties commonly grown in 
England for fodder contain too much moisture to get the best 
results for silage. Mr. A. Amos has found that certain varieties 
imported from Canada are apparently more suitable for silage 
in this country than the commonly grown Giant Horse tooth. 

Maize silage made in England has been fed successfully to 
cows and sheep. Thus, of the prizes awarded by the Suffolk 
Agricultural Association to shepherds in 1923, the fiorst prize 
was gained by Mr. James Bye, shepherd to Sir George Manners, 
with a flock of 204 ewes, the average number of lambs to the 
score ewes, after deducting 8 lambs for the loss of each ewe, 
being 30.78. Dining the winter 1922-3, this flock received 
roughly half a peck of maize silage daily, in addition to turnips, 
and trough feeding did not commence until the second week in 
February, although in the district it is usual to commence about 
'Christmas. Maize silage as made in this country more nearly 
resembles roots in composition than does silage made from the 
other crops commonly grown for the purpose. 

G-rass. — ^In most districts of England grass can be made into 
hay in an average season without much difficulty, although in a 
wet season the loss which occurs through damaged hay must be 

■ enormous. As far as the writer is aware no serious attempt has 

■ ever been made to estimate this loss. In the wetter districts 
of England, Scotland, Wales and Ireland hav-making is often 

-very difficult and sometimes impossible. In districts of heavy 
rainfall the advantage of making grass into silage rather than 
into hay is obvious. There is very little risk of the material being 
•spoilt, whilst the labour involved is probably considerably less 

■ than that required to move it about in the field the considerable 
number of times which are necessary to convert it into hay 
.during a showery spell. 
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Meadow grass makes excellent silage whether in towers, 
trenches or stacks. Owing to its close nature it is probably more 
easily made into stack silage than most other materials; it goes 
together very closely and air does not gain access very easily. 

In moist districts very heavy crops of meadow grass can be 
obtained by generous manuring, and where this is the case, it 
may be worth while to use it for silage making rather than grow 
arable crops for the purpose. In a district of low rainfall this 
would not usually be the case, as under dry conditions arable 
crops usually grow two or three times as much greenstufE per 
acre as meadow grass. Inferior grass can often be made into 
eatable forage by ensiling it, and cases have come before the 
writer where coarse grass which no cattle would consume, either 
green or as hay, has been made palatable in this way. 

It is evident, from an examination of the subject, that the 
British farmer has quite a good selection of crops which are 
suitable for silage purposes. Much valuable information is 
accumulating upon the subject of silage making in this country, 
and it seems probable that silage is gradually becoming a valuable 
help to the British farmer in the very trying economic conditions 
through which the industry is passing. 

The writer desires to acknowledge the very valuable help given 
by those mentioned in this article, and by many others who have 
placed at his disposal the information they have obtained. 

* # * * * 9if 

THE CULTIVATION OF NUTS. 

A. H. Hoabb, 

Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. 

Although the nuts grown in Great Britain comprise walnuts, 
chestnuts and the group known as cob nuts and filberts, only 
the two last receive any attention from commercial growers. It 
is doubtful whether wahiuts and chestnuts have been, or ever 
will be, planted solely with a view to crop production. These 
trees are primarily planted for ornament or timber, and on acconut 
of the great length of time which must elapse before they come 
into a profitable fruiting condition their cultivation for nut pro- 
duction can hardly be regarded as a commercial proposition. 

On the other hand both cob nuts and filberts have been culti- 
vated in plantations in Great Britain for close on 100 years and 
occupy to-day a definite position as a crop of high commercial 
importance. 
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This article will in the main deal with the commercial cultiva- 
tion of cob nuts and filberts, and in particular with cob nuts, 
these being the most generally grown. Brief reference will also 
be made to walnuts and chestnuts. 

OOB injTS AND FILBEETS.— It' is beheved that all 
varieties of cob nuts and filberts have been derived from the 
common hazel, Coryhis Avellana, a member of the family 
Bstulacrc. This natural species is indigenous to Great Britain as 
wall as the rest of Europe and Eussian Asia. 

Little information is available as to the evolution of present 
day varieties from this wild type, but there is proof that this 
nut was well known and probably cultivated by the ancient 
Greeks and Eomans. It appears that Italy was the country 
where development commenced and from which the improved 
varieties were distributed. So far as Great Britain is concerned, 
although there is evidence that the wild hazel nut was well 
known and even planted extensively for various economic purposes, 
it was not until about 1800 that interest was first aroused in the 
cultivation of the improved varieties. 

With the advent of the fine variety known as “ Kentish Cob ” 
or “ Lambert Eilbert,” introduced about 1830, the cultivation 
of nuts increased tremendously, and Kent, the leading nut- 
growing comity, has now a large acreage planted with the crop. 
Cob nut growing might well be described as a special Kentish 
occupation, the trees flourishing in this county exceedingly well, 
particularly in the Maidstone district. 

Soil and Situation. — A study of the soils of Kent -where nuts 
are grown indicates that they do well on the Lower Greensand, 
Hastings beds and the Tertiary beds overlying the chalk. They 
are not so much at home on the thin calcareous loams of the 
chalk and, on the other hand, rich retentive loams are apt to 
throw the trees into too much wood. 

A very useful guide as to soil suitability is the -wild hazel. 
Where this flourishes it is safe to assume that cob nuts -will do 
well. Good drainage seems essential, the best plantations often 
being found where' the rock is very near the surface. For this 
reason the heavy, moist, clayey loams of the Weald are not 
very suitable. A good open loam upon a sand or limestone rock 
is eminently suitable for nuts. At the same time good planta- 
tions are seen on the loose, shattery lands of the uplands, below 
an elevation of 500 feet, providing the land inclines to the south, 
south-west or west, as the trees dislike bleak wind-s-wept situa- 
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tions. Anothei* point is tliat nuts do well under even dense shade 
and hence are mostly grown in conjunction with standard trees 
of apples and plums. 

Propagation. — Nut trees may be propagated by layers,, 
sucters, seeds and grafts, but by far the most satisfactory method 
is by layers. Seedlings should never be employed as it is 
difficult to ensure the plants being true to type. Suckers, also, do 
not make the best of trees; and although nuts graft readily this 
method should only be adopted for special pm-poses. 

Layering consists of bending down the young shoots of the 
stool bed and covering the bent portions with soil to get them 
rooted. If this is done in the autumn the layers will be rooted 
and ready to take up the next autumn. Layered plants consist, 
of straight shoots only, and these, after shortening to about. 
12 in. are planted out in nursery rows 12 in. apart and 3 ft. 
apart in the rows. If any of the plants are too weak in the stem, 
they should be cut back to ground level and allowed to spring 
again, only one shoot being permitted to grow. The object must 
be to obtain a good straight stem which will serve to carry the- 
framework of the tree. 

After a season or two in the nursery quarters each plant should 
consist of a stem of from 12 to 18 in. carrying a head of sis good 
shoots. The grower must persist by judicious cutting back of 
the strongest shoots until this number is obtained, as it is these- 
which will form the framework of the. trained nut tree. So- 
shaped, the young trees are ready for planting out in their 
permanent quarters. Pig. 3 is a photograph of a young cob nut 
tree taken from the nursery bed and at the stage for planting 
out in its permanent quarters. 

Planting. — ^Tf the land is intended primarily for a nut 
plantation a suitable distance to plant will be from 16 to 20 ft. 
square, but on no account closer than 16 ft. Distance apart 
depends very much upon the shape the trees are to be trained, 
but if too close they will suffer from being cramped when fully 
grown. Each ti‘ee should be given ample room to develop so 
that the pickers and pruners can always get round it comfortably. 
The tree should go into a good hole and be well trodden in. 
Staking is not necessary. 

Nut trees do not grow rapidly, and if they are to be trained, 
several years will elapse before they are any size. For this- 
reason the land between the trees may be occupied with soft fruit 
for ten years or so. Bearing in mind that nuts delight in partial 
shade, standard plums and apples may be planted throu^. A. 
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good planting scheme is to set the nuts out say 15 ft. carefully 
on the square. In the centre of each square plant standard and 
bush apples, or standard plums and bush apples, alternately. 
Soft fruit will go in between. As the nuts develop and need 
more room, the soft frait and each alternate bush tree can be 
removed, leaving the nuts and standards to occupy the land. 

On the other hand nut trees do very well when incorporated 
in general mixed plantation schemes such as are fully described 
in Leaflet No. 148 (Planning and Planting a Fruit Plantation). 

Training and Pruning. — Perhaps the most important opera- 
tion in nut growing is the training of the trees. This calls for 
skill and judgment, bearing in mind that well-trained trees will 
last in a profitable condition for upwards of 100 years. 
Experience has shown that it does not pay to neglect the training 
and pruning of nuts. The fruit of unpruned trees is smaller 
and of much poorer quality. Apart from this, money is saved 
in labour required for picking the crop. In the case of trained 
trees no ladders are necessary to reach the nuts. 

The training system usually employed in plantations is that 
known as the basin shape. A slightly different system, but based 
on the same principles, is that known as the plate shape. The 
object in view in both instances is to train a framework of 
branches outwards and upwards. The finished tree, in the case 
of the basin shape, somewhat resembles an inverted umbrella 
with an average height, when fully grown, of 5 to 6 ft. and a 
diameter of 8 to 10 ft. In a plate-shaped tree the branches incline 
more towards the horizontal, and the height will average between 
4 and 4-3- ft. with a diameter of from 10 to 15 ft., or even 20 ft. 
Naturally, in the ease of the latter training system, the trees 
must be planted farther apart than in the case of basin-shaped 
trees. 

The actual practice of training the trees is as follows : — During 
the first year after planting it is advisable not to touch the trees 
with a knife, but in the second vear, assuming that the grower 
has obtained trees with a head of six well-balanced primary shoots, 
each shoot should l'»e shortened by one-third or one-half according 
to its strength — c-utting so that the last bud points outwards. The 
leading shoots of the primary branches must thereafter be 
similarly shortened every winter, the object being to strengthen 
the framework as well as to cause each branch to break freely 
into laterals, which bear the nuts, along its entire length. When 
the desired height is reached the leaders are finally stopped 
■and from then onwards profuse laterals will be produced. 
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This lateral growth must be dealt with each year by thinning 
out and shortening the wood to a fruiting bud. Wood which 
fruited in the previous year must be spurred right back to 2 or 8 
buds. In this way under careful manipulation the trees will 
maintain themselves in a fruitful condition almost indefinitely. 
The centre of the trees must be rigidty kept open by ruthlessly 
removing all suckers (“ gormandisers *') wtoh spring from the 
base. 

During the montli of August a system of summer pruning 
is adopted ])y most nut growers. This consists of hand break- 
ing (not cutting) all the strong sappy lateral growths to about 
half their length. The object of this practice, which is known 
as “ nut brutting,*' is to assist the development of the fruiting 
wood by checking the growth and exj)osmg the wood to sun 
and air. The winter primers cut back these broken shoots to 
the desired length. This practice has a marked beneficial 
effect on the cropping of the trees. Nuts usually fruit on the 
2-year-old wood. 

The suckers should never be cut but broken off the stock 
wdth a sharp twist. This prevents, to some extent, the sub- 
sequent profuse production of suckers. ** Spawn,** or suckers 
wdiich spring up from the roots, should be grubbed out with a 
spade. 

Finally, in regard to the proper time for winter pruning, 
nuts are what are Imown as monceeions trees, that is to say, 
tliere are two distinct forms of blossom borne on each tree — 
the fruit-bearins: or female flowers and the pollen-bearing or 
male flowers, known as catkins. Tt is a general and wise 
pvactit‘e to delay the winter pruning operations until the cat- 
kins have performed their function and the female flow^ers are 
fertilised. The small claret-coloured female flowers commence 
to appear by the end of January and the pollen distribution, 
•weather permitting, will begin about the first week of 
February. Tt is safest to defer the pruning until the end of 
February or beginning of March, but if this cannot be done 
care must be taken when pruning to leave a sufficient supply 
of catkins to ensure effective pollination of the female flowers. 
The accompanying illustrations show : — ^Fig. 1 — a basin- 
shaped cob nut tree, about 10 years old, unpruned; Fig. 2 — 
a similar tree after pruning. A study of these photographs 
will indicate the practice of training and pruning nut trees. 
Note the method of furnishing up the framework of the trees 
by leaving some of the lateral branches to develop and the 

n 2 
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quantity and distribution of the catkins left on the pruned trees 
to complete pollination. 

Cultivation and Manuring. — Cob nuts do not thrive well on 
grass, and the land beneath the trees must be kept cultivated 
by digging and hoeing. Its fouling by the growth of couch 
grass, water grass and perennial thistles must be guarded 
against. During the earlier life of the plantation horse culti- 
vation will no doubt be possible, but when the trees are fully 
grown hand digging with 4- or 5-tined plantation forks will 
be necessary. On no account should the digging be neglected, 
as this annual cultivation has a very marked effect upon the 
size and quality of the nuts. Digging should preferably be 
completed before Christmas, leaving the work rough but bury- 
ing the weeds. 

The manuring of cob nuts is a question upon which no hard 
and fast rule can be laid down. The grower must study his 
soil and situation. Experience has shown that the trees thrive 
best when treated with slow-acting organic manures such as 
shoddy, fur waste, feathers, etc., rather than with heavy dress- 
ings of dung. A special word of caution is necessary on the 
subject, for as much harm is done by over-manuring as by 
starving nut trees. Generally speaking, a plantation in its 
prime and cropping well will require an annual dressing of from 
20 to 80 cwt. of any of the above manures per acre. Shoddy 
is the manure par excellence for nuts, but it should be bought 
upon analysis quotations as there is considerable variation in 
its manurial value. 

A dressing of lime or basic slag once every three years, is 
also beneficial. Liming should not be neglected, as owing 
to the heavy annual leaf fall, etc., the land tends to get sour 
and the trees will suffer from these conditions. Providing the 
trees are properly manured and cultivated nuts are not addicted 
to biennial fruiting and crop fairly regularly. 

Harvesting and Marketing the Crop. — ^Nuts are ready for 
gathering when the husks commence to turn yellow — about mid- 
September. It is the practice to pick cob nuts and filberts before 
they are dead ripe, when the nut readily leaves the husk. As the 
nuts are marketed in their husks it is found that by pidking 
a little before this the latter cleave to the nuts more firmly. 
After gathering they are spread out thinly on floors to dry, but 
when dry they are best kept in bulk to prevent shrivelling. They 
should, however, be turned frequently to guard against mildew. 
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Nuts are usually sold wholesale by the owt. and retail by the 
pound. They are usually sent to market in half sieves or sieves, 
which hold approximately 20 and 40 lb. ^espectivei 3 ^ The best 
prices are usually realised about Christmas. 

Yield. — The yield of nuts may vary considerably from year 
to year, and is iMuenced by soil and weather conditions. But, as 
remarked above, the crop very rarely fails altogether. Although 
crops of 1 ton to the acre or even more are sometimes grown a 
fair average yield would be from 10 to 12 cwt. Quality counts, 
and it pays to make special packs of high quality nuts. No 
imported nuts of this class can compare with English cob nuts 
and filberts, and before the war a considerable export trade 
existed, Germany and Belgium taking large quantities. 

Recommended Varieties* — The term cob nut is applied to 
those varieties having short husks which barely conceal the nuts. 
The latter are roundish or oval in shape. On the other hand 
filberts possess long tapering husks usually much longer than 
the nuts, which are oblong in shape. 

Kcniiah Coh Lanihert^s Filbert). — Pre-eminently the best 

market variety, growing more vigorously and cropping twice as well as 
any other. Strictly speaking it is a filbert, though known universally 
as Kentish Cob. Nut large, broad and long, of first rate flavour and, 
as a rule, completely covered by the husk. Usually produced in bunches 
of three or four or moie. The tree is naturally of vigorous, upright 
growth, fruiting prolifically, and does not suffer so much as others 
from early spring frosts. Raised by Mr. Lambert, of Goudhurst, Kent, 
hence its synonym. 

Fed Filbert — Husk long, tubular. Nut, medium sized, ovate, and 
kernel covered with a red skin. A very old nut which grows and crops 
well. 

White Filbert . — Closely resembling the red filbert save that the aki-n, 
of the kernel is white. Flavour good. Tree is a good cropper and 
reliable. 

Cosford . — Husk nearly as long as the nut and deeply divided. Nut 
large, ovate, with a characteristic light brown, thin shell. The kernel . 
is white and of excellent quality. Tree grows well and bears abuj^' 
dantly. 

JDvJce of Edinburgh . — Husk as long as the nut, or longer, coarselj 
but not deeply fringed. Nut large, oblong, with dark brown, faintl} 
marked shell. The flavour is excellent. Tree a good bearer. This is 
a first rate tree but most suitable for private gardens where high 
quality nuts are desired. 

Fearson^s Frolific . — A true cob nut of value. Husk shorter than the 
nut, which is roundish, medium sized and of good flavour. The tree 
is dwarfish in habit, and an early and abundant bearer. It bears 
catkins freely and is good for planting with filberts as a pollinator. 

MerveiOs de Bolwyller . — Husks shorter than nuts, frizzled. Nut 
large and broad, of excellent quality. A typical cob nut. Tree grows 
very vigorously and crops weU. 
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Kentish Coh, Cosfnrd and White Filbert are most suitable for planta- 
tions. The others are better for gardens where they can be allowed to 
grow more naturally. Some filberts, especially the red and white 
varieties, are often shy catkin bearers. To snimount this difficulty 
catkin-bearing branches of other varieties, or even the wild hazel, may 
be affixed in the trees to effect pollination. It is a better plan to plant 
a few good catkin bearers along with the fil belts as a safeguaid. 

Pests and Diseases of Oob Nuts and Piiberts.~TLe follow- 
ing are the principle pests affecting nuts. 'Nut Weevil {Balanhus 
nuGus ). — A highly destructive pest, often materially reducing the 
crop. The adult weewL which appears about mid* June, pierces 
the young nuts with its ovipositor and deposits an egg within. 
The maggot feeds upon the kernel, usually causing the nut to 
drop prematurely. The maggot then emerges and passes the rest 
of its larval stages in the ground, emerging as an adult the 
following year. Shaking the trees over tarred sacks or boards 
to collect the beetles, ample and thorough cultivation of the soil 
in winter, together with washing the trees with lead arsenate in 
June and July, have been found useful remedies against this 
pest. 

Winter Moths. — ^In common with other fruit trees, nuts have 
to submit to the depredations of the winter moth larvee. Not 
only do they devour the foliage but even gnaw* the young nuts 
and ruin them. Spra.png with lead arsenate or nicotine washes 
and grease banding the trees (although nut trees do not lend 
themselves readily to this operation) as described in Leaflet No. 4 
(Winter Moths) are recommended. 

The Nut Bud Mite (Eriophyes AvellancB). — ^Although there is 
no connection between the two, this mite causes damage to nut 
buds similar to that done by the currant bud mite to black 
currant buds. The swollen buds may be observed in winter, and 
are usually damaged beyond recovery. Fortunately it is the 
leaf buds only which are attacked. Hand picking of swollen buds 
and the precaution of planting only clean stock are about the 
only combative measures. 

Other pests of minor importance are the Buff-Tip Moth, the 
larva? of which devours the foliage; the Nut Leaf Blister Moth, 
which causes large pale blisters on the leaves through its burrow* 
ing larvae, and the N^it Sa^afly, whose larvae are sometimes found 
devouring the foliage.* 

The only fungus disease attacking cob nuts and filberts is the 
common hazel mildew, but the damage done is usually of a 
slight nature. 

^ See Insect Pests of Fruity F. V. Theobald, 1919. 
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WALNUTS AND CHESTNUTS.— The walnut {Jiujlans 
recjk) is a monoecious tree, a member of the idjnilx JiujlnnclacecB^ 
and, although not indigenous to Great Britain, being a native 
of Persia and Asia Minor, it has been extensively planted in the 
past. It seems probable that the Eomans first introduced it, 
although nothing definite is knovin. The tree grows to an 
immense size and is esteemed for its timber and ornamental value 
as well as for its fruit. Eipe English wahmts sell well in the 
markets. The fruit, while still young and tender, is also often 
gathered and sold for pickling purposes. More careful attention 
might be given than is frequently now exercised to gathering the 
green nuts when in the best condition for this use, ie., before 
the nuts become woody and while they may still be readily 
pierced by a needle without the soft shell which is forming 
inside the husk being felt — ^usually towards the end of June or 
early July. This wnuld ensure a considerably larger proportion 
of this extensive demand being met by home-grown wahiuts in 
substitution for foreign importations. The production of green 
walnuts for this juirpose is feasible over more northerly areas- 
than is that of the ripe nut. 

The \^alnut thrives well in deep sandy loams and tolerably well 
in calcareous soils and heavy loams on gravel. It dislikes solid 
chalk, peaty soils and damp situations generally. 

Propagation and Cultivation. — ^Propagation by seeds, bud- 
ding and grafting is practised, but the best trees for timber 
purposes are produced from seeds, which should, wherever 
possible, be planted in their permanent location. Grafting or 
budding special varieties, however, on good vigorous English 
walnut stocks, should always be resorted to where the nut crop 
is the chief consideration. In planting nuts for timber or for 
stocks it is the practice to select good sized nuts and bed them 
in sand in a cool shed until the following February or March 
when they are set out in nursery rows 12 in. apart on deeply 
worked well manured land. The rows should be 8 ft. apart. The 
young trees should be transplanted every two years, planting 
farther apart and pruning the main roots on each occasion. Trees 
of 5 or 6' years growth are usually selected for planting out 
permanently. Staking is advisable. 

The walnut is less easy to graft than most fruit trees. Con- 
siderable experience has, however, been accumulated on this 
point, especially in North America and in France. In California 
over 100,000 acres are now under walnut orchard. Young stocks 
of J in. to IJ in. diameter are usually employed and are grafted 
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close above the gromid, using a cleft or modified cleft graft. For 
larger stumps and top working a bark or side graft is frequently 
used. Thoroughly dormant scions are best for the purpose. 

Some references to literature containing descriptions of 
American and French methods and cultural practice are given 
in an appendix (p. 658). There are many seedling walnut trees 
in this country, particularly in the midland and southern counties, 
which could advantageously be top worked to superior varieties 
from the point of view cf nut quality and yield. Grafted trees 
come into bearing several years earlier than seedlings, and with 
already established trees as stocks the crop value could be much 
increased. The Ministry is desirous of locating any walnut tree 
of merit, and a brief description of any such tree with particulars 
of the quality of the nut and average crop would be welcomed. 

As walnuts will shape themselves naturally, little pruning is 
necessary beyond the eneom’agement of a straight stem. The 
trees do not like the knife, and any cutting which is necessary 
is best performed in the early autumn before the foliage is off. 

Harvesting. — ^The fashion of thrashing the trees with sticks 
at harvest time has nothing to recommend it and should be 
discoiu’aged as walnuts are susceptible to ill-usage. Where 
necessary long polished rods with a rubber or cloth covered 
hook for shaking the branches may be employed. The nuts when 
ripe will mostly drop, and may be collected at intervals. The 
nuts should not be allowed to lie any length of time before 
being gathered, and husked if necessary, as o&erwise they 
become badly stained and dark and are much more susceptible 
to mould development. Before being sacked they should be 
spread to dry out excessive moisture and turned occasionally. 

Tremendous quantities of wahrats are imported into this 
country from the Continent. Nevertheless, despite the length of 
time the trees occupy before becoming fruitful, they grow so 
well and usually crop so abundantly that the planting of them 
is well worth &e attention of land-owners. Apart from the 
yield of nuts the timber is most valuable, and the tree is a 
good ornamental shade tree. 

"Vajieties . — Common Walmuf . — ^As this tree is usually grown from 
seed the fruit is found to vary considerbaly in size, quality, yield, etc. 
The better quality walnuts are usually worked upon it when the 
seedlings are two years old. If left to grow themselves the trees are 
vigorous and usually fruitful. 

Dwarf DroUfie . — ^Has the reputation of coming into bearing at an 
early ap, often when only 8 ft. high. The quality is good but the 
' tree is not a vigorous' grower. 
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Large Fruited. — A large nut with deeply wrinkled shell, one and a 
hali times to twice as large as ordinary walnuts. It is disappointing 
in that the shells are not well filled and the nuts do not keep very weU. 
It is, however, an excellent nut when eaten in the fresh milky con- 
dition. A variety of this nut (the Gourlande) is grown in France solely 
for use in confectionery purposes in the fresh state. It is known locally 
in Shropshire as the Bannat and in favourable years crops heavily. 

Chestnuts. — ^The Chestnut (Gastanea sativa), a member of the 
family Cupiiliferce, is a native of the Mediteraranean region. In- 
troduced into Great Britain by the Eomans, it spread far and 
wide, assisted no doubt by the freedom with which it reproduces 
itself from seed. On account of its ability to sprout from the 
stump after cutting, it has been specially cultivated fox cen- 
turies as underwood on account of its timber value for fendng, 
hurdle malting, hop poles, etc., but little attention has been 
given to it as a food-producing tree. In Prance and Italy, 
however, chestnuts have been specially cultivated for the yield 
of fruit for hundreds of years, and concentration on the 
improvement of varieties has produced good results. 

Chestnuts succeed well on sandy soils, disliking chalk and 
calcareous formations. They fare tolerably well on clay and other 
stiff soils if the drainage is good, but the trees prefer to stand 
on a dry subsoil. Although the trees grow well from seeds in 
a natural state the best cultivated varieties are budded or grafted 
upon seedling stocks. Moreover, whereas a seedling may occupy 
from 15 to 20 years before fruiting, grafted trees fruit as early 
as from 4 to 8 years after being worked. 

The nuts are best sown in Pebruary or March after spending 
the winter in sand. They must be placed 6 in. apart in rows 
8 ft. apart and covered with 3 in. of soil. When the seedlings 
are two years old they are given a move, shortening the roots 
and planting 12 in. apart in rows. They are now ready for 
budding and grafting but whether they are worked or not before 
being grown on for trees they must be transplanted every two 
years until the stems are about 1 in. in diameter. They can 
then be planted out permanently at about 40 or 50 ft. apart. 
A' h'ttle pruning is necessary to encourage the formation of 
well-balanced trees with straight stems. The trees are not 
intolerant of the knife as are walnuts. The nuts when ripe, 
fall to the ground, where they can be collected from time to time. 

Varieties.— BarZmj/tow — An American chestnut of good quality. 
Tree vigorous and froitful. 

Faragon.—Also an American variety. Nuts large, juicy and sweet. 

Devonshire Frolifie . — Beputed to be the Inost abundant cropper and 
matures its crop regularly. 
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In. addition to the above, ■which, have been tried and found satis- 
factoi7, there are many French and Italian varieties, especially those 
classified as Marrons (a group reputed to be larger, S'weeter and more 
nutritious than ordinary chestnuts), which should be worth a trial. 

Insect Posts and Diseases . — There are no serious pests or 
diseases of walnuts and chestnuts in Great Britain, bnt 
Theobald records the nut fruit tortris, the common walnut 
louse (an aphid), the leaf box beetle and the walnut leaf gall 
mite as doing a certain amount of injury (Insect Pests of Pruit, 
1.909). Anthracnose, which is frequently found on the leaves, 
young shoots and buds of walnuts, and shows in grey-brown 
or blackish patches, catises no serious trouble. 

Mention might be made of the very serious disease known as 
chestnut canker. Endothia 'parasitica, which has devastated the 
trees of the United States. It has, fortunately, not so far 
appeared in this country, but constant watch should be kept 
for it. Tliis disease produces large reddish cankered areas on 
the trnnlvs of the trees. These cankered areas spread and often 
completely girdle the tree. The foliage of diseased trees becomes 
a sickly yellow in colour and the tree is eventually killed. The 
cankered areas usually become' covered 'with numerous small 
pimples which am the spore-producing bodies. Watch should 
be kept for symptoms of this nature among chestnut trees and 
any suspicious dying back should be investigated by experts. 

Appendix — Publications on Walnut Groining — . 

Le Noyer (P. Lesourd). Librairie Agricole de la Maison 
Eustique. Eue Jacob 26, Paris 6®. 

De la Gulture dn Noyer en Prance (J. Arltrand-Berltret). 
Annales de ITnstitut National Agronomique, 2 Sec,, Tome II, 
1908. Eue Jacob 26, Paris 6®. 

Walnut Culture in Califpmia (B. E. Smith). University of 
Califoz-nia. Bulletin 2S1, 1912. 

The Persian Walnut Industry of the United States (E. R. 
Lake). Bureau of Plant Industry, Bulletin 254, 1918. 

Walnut Culture in Arizona (J. J. Hunter). University of 
Arizona. Agricultural Experimental Station, Bulletin 76, 1916, 

Nut Growing CE. J. Morris). The Macmillan Company, 1921. 

Eeprint Le-aflets on Nut Culture, American Pruits Publica- 
tion Company, >898, State Street, Rochester, N.Y. 
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UTILITY DUCK KEEPING. . 

H. B. Carrington, M.A., 

Hon. Secretary, Utility Duch Club. 

Comparisons are often made between the respective merits 
of ducks and fowls, which tend to show a prejudice in favour 
of the one or the other. Such discussions are not of much 
value. Bowls and ducks have, or should have, each their oum 
place in the economy of the farm, the small holding, or the 
cottage garden, and the question should really he, which are 
the most suitable to keep under particular conditions, or 
whether even both may not profitably be installed side by 
side as complementary to one another. 

Clearly there are certain conditions where ducks would 
flourish whilst chickens would die, and pei' contra, where ducks 
would be most out of place and profitless, but chickens perfectly 
suitable. 

It is the writer’s intention to put forward in the following 
article a few reasons why ducks are peculiarly suitable to 
certain conditions. Before, however, passing to practical duck 
keeping a few remarks on the development of the industry 
during recent years may be interesting. 

While ducks have for many years been kept in a haphazard 
kind of way on a large number of English farms, it is only 
within very recent years that correct management, feeding 
and breeding, have been at all carefully and generally practised. 
Looking through the back numbers of the Utility Duck Club 
Year Book, it is instructive to note that only five years ago, 
trap-nesting or recording the individual performances of ducks 
was almost entirely unknown. If the 1924 Year Book of the 
same Club is referred to, numerous advertisements will be 
found of breeders who trap-nest their birds and who have 
strains bred from winning pens in one or other of the public 
laying tests where ducks are regularly trap-nested. 

It is now realised that if a bird is to lay eggs it must be 
furnished with the material out of which to make them. The 
essperience of the last few years has taught us what are the 
best foods to give, in what quantities and how to give them, 
besides much other useful information. At the same time 
trap-nesting and the careful selection of stock birds has made 
it possible to develop reliable strains of winter-laying ducks. 
This information has been stored up by the Utility Duck Club, 
a society formed some years ago by a small body of enthusiasts. 
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and it is now available to anyone who cares to take up duck 
keeping, either on a large or small scale. 

One fallacy needs to be removed at once. It is thought 
by many that ducks cannot be kept without swimming water. 
This is quite a wrong assumption. The laying breeds of ducks 
do not require swimming water at any time in their adult life, 
including the breeding season. On the writer’s own farm a 
flock of 600 ducks was kept last season, and they were pur- 
posely prevented from reaching the ponds. It would take too 
long to discuss the reasons and advantages of this, but they 
are sufiSciently weighty to make it an inviolable rule that ponds 
are out of bounds, except for very young birds. 

The next point to be mentioned is that the cost of housing 
is very low, elaborate and expensive housing being entirely 
unnecessary. Of course, when it comes to trap-nesting, costs 
must necessarily go up very considerably, but for the main 
part, this may be left to the pedigree breeder, though the 
advantage of practising such a method of selecting stock is 
so great that it should be followed wherever possible. 

It must also be remembered that ducks have one very 
peculiar characteristic — a duck of good strain, well managed, 
will lay the most extraordinary sequence of eggs. Sequences 
of over 200 eggs, without a break, have been recorded at the 
public laying tests, sequences of 100 eggs or more are quite 
common, while the ordinary bird will usually lay sequences of 
20-30 eggs, miss a day and then carry on. It will easily be 
realised what a valuable characteristic this is in a bird which 
begins to lay, say in the middle of October and carries on right 
through the winter when eggs are SJd. or 4d. each. It must, 
however, be borne in mind that they are nervous creatures, 
and that these performances may easily be ruined by mis- 
management or mishandling. 

Handling Ducks. — ^As a general axiom it is well to lay down 
that ducks should be handled as little as possible, but if it is 
necessary to handle them at all it should be properly done, 
and the following information may be useful to any who may 
be encouraged to keep ducks. Pig. 1 shows how a bird should 
be caught, ie., by the neck. This is the least damaging and 
simplest method to employ. 

Prom the position shown in Pig. 1 the bird should be 
lifted off the ground — still by the neck. It will immediately 
flap its wings, and the right procedure is then to slip the other 
hand into the position shown in Pig 2, where the wings are 
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grasped at the root, between the thumb and fingers. A 
caution is necessary here, for the bird — ^particularly if it is 
a drake — ^will often make the powerful wing muscles rigid 
so as to try to hold the wings in an outstretched position. It 
is wrong to attempt to force them together; in a moment or 
two the muscles will relax, when the wings may be folded 
together and the bird comfortably held. 

Kg. 2 should be regarded merely as a temporary method 
of holding the bird. If it is to be carried any distance, it 
should be placed in the position shown in Fig. 8. Hei*e the 
bird’s stomach and breast are resting comfortably on the 
palm of the hand, and in this position it will remain quietly, 
without struggling in any way. Figs. 4 and 5 show a single- 
handed method of managing a duck if it is desired to ring 
it, or attend to its feet or legs. The position is not elegant, 
but it is a simple method of accomplishing an otherwise almost 
impossible job without an attendant. The folded wings— as 
the photo (Fig. 5) shows— are placed between the legs of 
the operator, and if the knees are then bent slightly, it is 
possible for the bird to rest quite easily on its back, leaving 
both the hands of the operator free to deal with feet and legs. 

The importance of handling birds properly, and at the sg-ma 
time obtaining their confidence and making them tame, cannot 
be exaggerated. As with most animals this may most easily 
be accomplished at feeding times. 

Conditions Suitable for Ducks.— Who are those to whom it 
would be profitable to keep laying ducks, and what are the 
most suitable places for them? The answer to the first part 
of the question is really very simple. It should be profitable 
for anyone who has enough space available to put ducks on it. 
This really covers the answer to the second part of the question 
^so. However, to go into a little more detail. The general 
farmer usually runs a few chickens, and it would be very easy 
for him to run a few ducks as well. Probably he has an 
empty cart lodge, a disused pig pound, or rough open shed : 
no perches and no fittings of any sort are necessary, and if 
foxes are troublesome, a little wire netting to baffle fhAtw is 
all that will be needed. This housing will have cost nothino- 
cavmgs or any rough stuff will serve for litter, or this can be 
dispensed -with altogether. At nine o’clock in the morning or 
thereabouts, certainly not before, for the eggs would then be 
.lost, the birds can be let out. After a light meal they will 
amuse themselves all day running the pastures or stubbles 
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till the evening, when they will return as regularly as clock- 
work for their last meal. Should there be pigs on the farm it 
is quite certain that there would never be anything left in the 
troughs, for the ducks would see to it that no waste occurred. 

Equally suitable places are the fruit farming districts, such 
as the chen-y and apple orchards of Kent.* At first sight the 
housing problem might appear a Uttle more complicated, but 
it may be solved easily and cheaply by the use of a few hurdles 
thatched with straw to form a rough shelter, though as hous- 
ing is really a subject to itself, it cannot be touched on further 
here.t 

There is substantial reason to believe that ducks have a 
very beneficial effect in orchards, for they are indefatigable 
in the consumption of insect life, and they do not climb trees 
or damage the fruit. The writer has watched young ducklings 
standing underneath an apple tree and catching insects as they 
made their way up the trunk, while a considerable difference 
has been noted in the number of insect pests among trees 
where ducks have been run, as against those where there were 
none. They are most useful, too, in the destruction of slugs. 
In fact it might well be maintained that no one would benefit 
more by keeping ducks than the fruit farmer. 

After the fruit farmer, come the small-holder and the 
private person. The former has perhaps a rough corner of 
ground on which nothing will grow, a place devoted to the 
growth of weeds, or boggy and useless for all ordinary stock. 
In just such a place will the duck thrive and produce profit 
where no profit was before. 

Lastly, there is the private person who does not keep 
poultry for profit, but as a hobby or to supply his household 
with eggs. He or she often possesses or has a lease of a little 
orchard, or paddock, which, with the outlay of a few shillings 
would make it an ideal place to run as many ducks as he 
would ever be hkely to want, for a space of about 15 to 20 
yards square will keep a pen of half-a-dozen ducks happy, nor 
is there need for high wire netting. If the neighbours object 
to the ducks calling on them, a piece of 2 ft. or 3 ft. netting 
will check their sociable instincts. 

Any of those who have been mentioned, and probably many 
others whose individual cases do not fit exactly to the examples 
given, would find ducks profitable, provided simple methods 

♦ Poultry Keeping andPruit Culture, this /ottmaZ, Septeniher, 1923, p. 639: 

f Notes on Poultry Keeping, this Journal, June, 1924, p. 278. ■ 
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of good management and good feeding were followed. Apart 
from this side of the question, the birds would be found 
extremely interesting to keep; they are most intelligent and 
well repay any attention they get. 

Our villages already hold their flower shows, baby shows 
and so on ; it might well be worth while to start small live- 
stock competitions with prizes for the best kept, best managed 
poultry (including ducks), rabbits, and so on, with special 
marks for ingenuity in the construction of houses, and cheap- 
ness of building methods employed. Possibly such competi- 
tions might engender a greater love for the free life of the 
country, and open out, in some cases, the possibility of a 
career for some of the youngsters for whom it is so hard to 
find employment. 

• • • * « • 

THE LAPWING. 

H. Mortimbb Batten, F.Z.S. 

Early last spring the subject of the disappearance of the 
lapwing was brought forward by Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart., 
and other eminent naturalists, and since then the opinions of 
practical observers from all over the country have poured in 
to the sporting and daily press. Never before within the 
writer’s memory has the immediate pi’eservation of any wild 
bird' been so whole-heartedly urged — ^the reason being, of 
course, that the lapwing (or green plover, or peewit) is of great 
value to agricultural interests. The bird is entirely 
insectivorous, and tends to reduce many harmful insect pests — 
harmful, that is, to crops, or as disease-carrying agencies where 
live stock is concerned. Many people are inclined to question 
whether the lapwing really is disappearing, or hold sceptical 
views of other kinds as regards its complete preservation, but 
no question has been raised as to its value to the country. 
Therefore, the main issue is not affected by these counter 
opinions — that we have in our midst a bird which is of great 
value to mankind, and which, therefore, should be preserved 
and allowed to multiply unchecked. 

Having this accumulation of data before us, the time is 
appropriate for reviewing the outstanding facts regarding the 
present status of the species. 

In the first place, whatever may have been -written to the 
contrary, there can be very little doubt that the lapwing is 
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disappearing, and that unless steps be taken it will, in a very 
few years’ time, be among many other wild birds which are 
similarly useful, but which exist in such small numbers that 
they are not worth reckoning. Always the lapwing works for 
good, but unless its numbers are sufficient the total benefit 
is negligible. In other words, the lapwing as a plentiful species 
is very much worth while, but as a rare bird, such as it 
threatens to become, it will sink below notice. 

The writer has received letters from observers in many parts 
of England and Scotland concerning the lapwing’s breeding 
haunts. All tell practically the same story. The following is 
an extract from a typical letter: — ” In my boyhood, twenty 
years ago, I used to walk over these moors on my way to and 
from school, and daily, during the plover-egg season, I returned 
with my cap filled. This year and last, covering the same 
ground, one was hard put to it to find a single nest. During a 
twenty-two mile walk last April I picked up only eight eggs, 
and each year they are becoming rarer. Unquestionably the 
lapwing is going.” 

Cause of its Disappearance. — Admitting that this bird as a 
breeding species — ^and it is from the breeding 'birds that we 
obtain the greatest benefit — ^is going, what are the causes of 
it? In the first place, the taking of eggs. 

The plough, the chain harrow, the roller, and floods un- 
doubtedly claim great* numbers of eggs over vast areas, but 
these conditions have prevailed for many years. If, twenty 
years ago, the lapwing could hold its own against such activi- 
ties, it could- do so to-day, so we must look further. Eggs 
have long been regarded as a delicacy, but probably ten times 
as many are consumed to-day as a few years ago. In every 
town of any note they are to be seen on sale during the spring, 
quite regardless of the alleged close season. All over London 
they are displayed. I have seen as many as one hundred 
plover eggs set up in a single poulterer’s shop, a second shop, 
across the road, having almost as many. If this be multiplied 
all over the city and all over other cities, the aggregate is 
appalling. Could any wild bird stand such a drainage? In 
adffition thousands of eggs are sold direct to the hotels, appear- 
ing as a standing feature on the menus. 

It may be said that the bulk of this supply comes from the 
Netherlands, which is quite true, but nevertheless our own 
resident lapwings are responsible for a proportion which taxes 
the stock to the utmost. In my own locality it was possible. 




Fig. 2.— Lapwing. Female bird and eggs. 
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only a few years ago, to purchase all the eggs one wanted at 
a penny apiece or thereabouts. Not so to-day. The local 
grocer purchases every egg he can lay hands on at a price we 
would not give, and the eggs are shipped out in bos loads. 
Every schoolboy, ansious to earn a little pocket money, spends 
his spare time plover egg hunting — and indeed it is worth 
while for any country boy, since the eggs have a high market 
value at all times. By no other means is he afforded an equally 
good opportunity of earning pocket money. 

Prevention of Sale of Eggs. — ^In the writer’s opinion the 
protection of the nests, and the nests only, after mid-April, is 
useless. So long as it is legitimate to display the eggs for sale 
dming the close season, the demand for them remains, and the 
only way to preserve the eggs is to remove the demand, which 
is the market value. If it is illegal to lift plover eggs after 
14th April, it should be illegal to sell them after 18th April, 
this giving the dealer four days to clear his stock. 

In the wilder regions, where lapwings breed most 
numerously, it is impossible for the police to protect their 
nesting haunts — even if the police are so disposed, which they 
rarely are. The breeding haunts of the bird are too wide and 
too varied to obtain any practical benefit from legislative pro- 
tection. To enforce restrictions concerning the sale and ship- 
’ ment of eggs, however, is a very simple matter. Eew trades- 
men whose business is worth while would risk their prestige 
for so small a matter. I repeat, therefore, that the only way 
to effect the protection of the birds is to limit the sale of eggs. 

Admitting that the prohibition of the sale of eggs is an 
essential point, the question then arises as to whether the 
taking and sale of eggs should be entirely prohibited or whether 
it should be allowed up to a certain date. The writer is all in 
favour of the latter course, because total prohibition might 
encourage secret collecting. There are many who regard plover 
eggs as the first dainty of the season, and who are prepared to 
pay for them. There are others who, for years, have looked 
forward to the early days of plover egg collecting as a season- 
able sport. Give these people a chance of satisfying their first 
desires and they will rest content, but impose a distasteful 
restriction, and we are up against an old difficulty. 

The main point, however, is that the lapwing, as a species, 
loses nothing by the lifting of its first clutch. Tens of 
thousands of these eggs, if not lifted and put to a useful 
purpose, are destroyed by floods, agriculture, or chill. Very 
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few of the early clutches produce a full complement of chicks. 
If a lapwing is seen with offspring during the early day's of 
May, it is generally one chick she is sheltering, rarely two. 
Now, had that bird’s first clutch been lifted, she would have 
laid again immediately, and instead of bringing off only one 
chick .she would, with the later season in her favour, have 
brought off three or four. Again, that single early chick is 
just as likely as not to perish by heavy rain, whereas chicks 
hatching a few days later have a better chance of survival. 
Over and above this I know from personal observation that 
scores of birds spend half the season sitting chilled eggs, laid 
during snow and sleet, and so, instead of hatching two broods 
they hatch only one. Had the first eggs been lifted there 
would still have been time for the bird to bring off two broods 
under healthy conditions. 

These, however, are merely the views of the present writer, 
while, on the other hand, many competent authorities, who 
are not merely arcadians, maintain that the only way to help 
the species is to preserve it and its nesting haunts at all times. 
Certainly little could be lost by so doing, and a great deal might 
be gained. 

Preservation of the Birds. — ^The question nest arises as to 
whether the adult birds should be preserved in winter. The 
consensus of opinion is that they should be preserved. There 
are, however, many who maintain that such a provision is 
superfluous, since our flocks of winter lapwings are merely 
migrants, and that no amount of preservation will induce them 
to remain over the nesting season. They also suggest that these 
migrants are in such numbers that the few that fall to the gun 
is a negligible quantity. 

All this is quite true, but if we are to preserve a species 
we may as well preserve it properly. Our resident birds are 
not our true source of supply. If ©very lapwing which nests 
overseas wore shot, we should very soon have no lapwings, 
no matter how rigorously we protected our breeding birds; It 
therefore seems to me to be very shallow reckoning to strive 
to preserve our local stock but permit the destruction of the 
source from which that stock springs. If, on the other hand, 
the lapwing were preserved throughout Europe, we should reap 
the benefit. 

Other causes which have brought about the failure of this 
bird to retain its footing are worthy of notice. Earmers would 
help the species considerably if, instead of allowing several days 
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to elapse between harrowing, sowing and rolling, they hastened 
these processes. Generally, there is a sufficient (and quite un- 
necessary) lapse of time between one process and the next for 
the birds to re-settle themselves on the land, with the result 
that fresh sittings are destroyed. 

In dry regions improved drainage leads to tremendous loss 
among the chicks, since, owing to the dryness of the land, 
there is insufficient insect fare for them. What improved 
drainage takes in one way, however, it gives back in another, 
for vast areas which were once subject to inundation in the 
spring, are now so well drained that few chicks are drowned 
or nests flooded. Of course the birds have forsaken, owing 
to improved drainage, great areas which were once breeding 
haunts, but they are not like the snipe and the curlew, which 
must be able to dig their bills into the ground in order to obtain 
their food. Lapwings can flourish on hard ground so long -as 
they can obtain sufficient insect food, so that the swampy waste 
is neither necessary nor, on the whole, desirable for their 
welfare. 


« « ♦ » m * 

OCTOBER ON THE FARM. 

J. E. Bonb, M.So., N.D.A. (Hons.), 

Agricultural Organiser for Derbyshire. 

The Weather. — October, really the beginning of the farmer’s 
year of operations, for ms the middle period of the autumn 
quarter; but normally it resembles November more than Septem- 
ber. The days shorten; the daily duration of bright sunshine 
is small : there is a marked fall in temperature and night frosts 
begin to occur. With a normal mean temperature of 48° F. in 
the Midlands, grass, swedes, cabbages and weeds of the 
“ twitch ” class continue to grow, and the soil is warm enough 
for the quick germination of sown com and for the tillering 
of com that is already above the ground : but potatoes die down, 
mangolds add httle to their weight, and cattle begin to lengthen 
their coats. 

The records of rainfall in the various months show that, m 
the average of the years 1881-1935, October has been the 
wettest of the twelve. In 1920 and again in 1922, however, this 
month included a long dry period— which condition doubtless 
most farmers earnestly hope will prevail this year. October 
is not a cleaning month ; its chief land operations are the sowing 

H ft 
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of wheat, beans, winter oats and ensilage crops, and the 
haiwesting of potatoes and mangolds. 

Soil Management. — The knowledge which guides farmers in 
then,’ methods of preparing land for the various crops is partly 
customary and traditional, and partly derived from individual 
experience and observation. Research in the relationships 
between soil conditions and crop growth has not yet reached the 
stage of providing specific guidance on all points in soil manage- 
ment. Accurate knowledge of the optimum soil conditions — 
depth, firmness, fineness, aeration and moisture content — ^in the 
tilth for each of the common crops would he invaluable and 
possibly suggest economies in the tillages usually considered 
necessary. 

Pre-arranged cultivation experiments are not easily conducted 
on ordinary farms; but many unintentional trials of different 
methods of preparing land are carried out by farmers, the results 
of which, if collected and co-ordinated would be of value to 
others — ^both practical growers and research workers. Two 
Derbyshire cases of the kind in question, which may be of interest 
at this period, are here recorded : — " 

(a) Wheat after Mangolds . — ^Tn November, 1921, half of a field 
of mangold “ stubble ” on free loam was ploughed with a lea 
breast, turning an unbroken firm fuiTOw; while the other half 
was ploughed vnth a digger*, which broke the furrow down. Wheat 
was immediately disc-drilled over the whole field and finished 
with one stroke of the seed harrows. Contrary to the farmer’s 
anticipation, the crop wintered best on the digger work; and in 
March, 1922, the growth on this half of the field was distinctly 
earlier than that on the half which had been lea-ploughed. 

(h) Winter Oats after Spring Oats . — In October, 1921, the 
greater part of an oat stubble on heavy land was ploughed flat 
with a digger breast, while the smaller portion was utilised by 
the farmer’s son in practising with a lea plough for an impending 
ploughing-mateh. The whole area was drilled at the end of 
the month with winter oats. The results in this case were 
decidedly in favom* of the lea-type of furrow, the farmer 
estimating the difference at two sacks per acre. 

In comparing the above two eases, regard should be had to- 
the difference in land and to the fact that (b) was in a colder 
and wetter district than (a). 

Wheat Sowing. — ^In many districts a five-course rotation is 
followed in which “ seeds ” are succeeded by oats and the 
latter by wheat. The preparation of the oat stubble for wheat 
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sowing receives priority in the autumn tillages; and, where 
the rules of good husbandry can be and are observed, the oat 
stubble is both cleaned and manured before being re-sown with 
a straw crop. In view of the lateness of the harvest and the 
sodden state of the land during August and early September, 
it is likely that this autumn much land will have to be drilled 
without first being properly cleaned. It is important, however, 
that manuring be not omitted, otherwise the expense of cleaning 
after the resulting wheat crop may be greatly increased. Where 
yard manure has not been applied before ploughing, a complete 
di’essing of artificials should be harrowed-in with the seed. 

Early sowing is an important factor in wheat growing; the 
seed bed should not be made too fine on the surface ; the depth, 
of drilling may be about 2 inches at this time of the year-; and 
from 10 to 12 stones is a suitable allowance of seed, the actual 
quantity depending on size of seed, variety, and soil conditions. 
In view of the fact that many farmers still dress their seed- 
wheat with strong solutions of copper sulphate, which reduce 
the germinating capacity of the seed and both weaken and delay 
the braird, mention may again be made of the better dressing 
for the prevention of bunt (or “ smut ” as it is often wrongly 
named), i.e., formalin.* 

Wheat Varieties. — The farmer is urged to believe that the 
choice of the right variety is a potent factor in wheat production ; 
his difficulty, however, is to obtain reliable information as to 
which of the many kinds is likely best to suit his conditions, 
n^e results of variety trials appear to be very erratic; they 
differ at the several centres in the same year, and the order 
of merit at the same centre is not similar in successive years. 
Many experiments would have been more useful if one of the 
plots had been duplicated, to indicate what difference in yield 
the same variety might have produced on another plot. 

From the results of several years’ trials in Derbyshire and 
a perusal of the reports on experiments in other counties, the ’ 

writer has arrived at the following conclusions : 

^ Two of the most reliable varieties of wheat for all soils and 
districts are Ftctor and Standard Red. These two may, under 
certain conditions, be excelled in yield by Eivett wheat, by 
Sweffish Iron or by Yeoman; but the former are not so subject 
to failure, or loss of plant in winter and subsequent weediness, 
when drilled late or when grown under unfavourable conditions. 
Victor, a white wheat, is somewhat shorter in straw than Stan- 
* See the Ministry’s Leaflet No. 92 . 
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dard Bed and stands up rather better. In the south-eastern 
counties Victor yields the heavier, and in Derbyshire it has 
invariably surpassed its red rival ; at Garforth (Yorks), however, 
the two have over a long period averaged about the same. 
Standard Red is a popular red wheat of very good milling quality 
and it is not so subject as Victor to sprouting in a wet harvest. 
Possibly this variety should be preferred to Victor when sowing 
as a second com crop and on land not in high condition. 

Squareheads Master is very similar to Standard Bed. Bearded 
Red is another good variety for late sowing and for use where 
spaiTows are troublesome : its grain is of very good quality. 
Little Joss is another hardy variety, but it is too weak in the 
straw for rich land or moist conditions. It does very well in 
the eastein counties. 

Yeoman excels in milling quality, and also in strength of 
straw — an important consideration for the farmer who desires 
to make the best use of artificial manures. On good land and 
when soun reasonably early it yields very heavy crops. A 6 -acre 
field of heavy land yielded 42 qr. of best corn of this variety 
on the County Asylum Farm, near Derby, in 1923. The same 
seed sown at Bolsover, near Chesterfield, at 550 ft. elevation, 
yielded 56| bushels per acre of best grain as compared with 
49 bushels on the adjoining control plot of Standard Bed. At 
Garforth (Yorks), however. Yeoman has not, on the average, 
equalled Standard Bed,* 

Iron is probably the most productive of all the varieties of 
wheat grown in England, and the straw, although lengthy, 
stands well. The defects of Iron and Iron 11 were lateness of 
ripening, inferior quality of grain and their liability to perish 
in winter. At Sutton Bonington (Notts) Iron 11 sown on 18th 
December, 1928, perished completely, but Iron III survived, 
though by the end of February it was only about half as thick 
on the ground as Standard Bed. The third strain of Iron is 
also earlier than its predecessors. 

Winter Oats. — As a rule good strong land that is ready to 
sow in October should be sown with wheat in preference to 
winter oats. For cattle feeding purposes, 4 qr. (18 cwt.) of 
wheat grain are equivalent to 7 qr. (21 cwt.) of oats. For selling 
purposes, however, no comparison applicable to next harvest 
can be made : on this season’s prices it would require about 

A note on the new wheat, Yeoman II, appeared in the September issue 
of this Journal, p. 509. 
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8 qr. of oats to equal 4 qr. of wheat. On rich land, winter oats 
are subject to lodging, but another reason for preferring wheat 
for the autumn chance is that winter oats can be sown with 
excellent results after the best time for wheat drilling has passed. 

On poorer land, black or grey winter oats or winter barley 
may be preferable to wheat for October sowings, especially where 
llie soil is short of lime; but white winter oats require good 
conditions; and if the weather subsequent to sowing should 
resemble that which prevailed in 1928-24, October in many 
parts of the country would be a very risky month in which to 
drill white oats. 

Eeplies from farmers who kindly communicated their last 
season’s experience and observations on white winter oats show 
tliat in the northern and midland counties many autumn sowings 
of Ibis crop, after coming up quickly and evenly, perished during 
tlie winter. The greatest loss of plant took place about February, 
which is remarkable in riew of the fact that February sowings 
proved so successful ; some crops had, however, perished by the 
middle of December. From the north-eastern counties twelve 
complete failures of autumn sowings were reported, but one 
excellent crop on a field of heavy land was grown by a corre- 
spondent in -the East Biding of Yorkshire who drilled on 25th 
September, In the western midlands also there were many 
failures on both light and heavy soils, even crops reported as 
“ sown very eaidy ” perishing in Febniary, A Herefordshire 
farmer supplied particulars of a fertile field of strong land 
f beans in 1928) drilled on 2nd October, white winters being 
sown on three acres and blacks on four acres. The blacks 
wintered well, tillered out too thickly after top dressing in 
March and ultimately lodged. The whites, however, died off in 
large patches during January. 

A Suffolk correspondent states that on 80th October he 
drilled a field of rather wet boulder clay, after bare fallow, part 
with whites winch yielded only 4 sacks per acre ; and part with 
blacks, which made an average crop of 10 sacks per acre. 
i\nother field, after peas, on well-drained ground, was drilled 
with whites on 15th October, and tliis crop, although thin, 
yielded 10 sacks per acre. Both crops were top dressed in 
March. He mentions that the fallow had become too fine on 
the surface, and that he thinks drainage is an important 
factor; he farther mentions that white winter oats will not bear 
harromng in spring. These observations all bear on the 
question of “ throwing out.” 
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In Derbyshire most of the October sowings of white winter 
oats failed, although blacks sown at the same time survived. 
The weather in October was, however, unusually mild, and the 
November and December frosts played havoc with the half- 
estabh'shed seedlings that had germinated under the compara- 
tively mild conditions: the seedlings were “thrown out.” 
Sowings made after the cold weather had come succeeded, 
even where the seed lay many weeks in the ground before 
gerroinating. 

The muter has had under observation eight variety trials and 
several other crops of winter oats sown at various elevations up 
to 850 ft. and at various late dates from December to March, 
Information regarding the results of these will be communicated 
in subsequent notes ; but it may here be mentioned that excellent 
crops of all varieties including whites were grown even at 
elevations above 700 feet, when sown in January and February, 
as suggested in this section of the Journal during those two 
months. 




MANURES FOR OCTOBER. 

H. V. Gaenke, B.A., 
Rothamsted Experimental Station. 


Fertiliser Requirements. — Having decided on the cropping 
scheme for the coming farm year it is desirable to make an 
estimate of the quantities of artificial fertilisers which the crops 
will requhe. Early attention to this matter will enable the 
farmer to purchase at more favourable prices and obtain 
prompter delivery than he is likely to secure later in the season. 
In the case of a farm where occasional dressings of lime are 
needed and the land is responsive to potash, the fertilisers 
necessary to supplement the dung will be somewhat as follows - 


Gi'op, 

Winter and spring com on poor 

tilths 

Grass for hay the total area) 

Potatoes 

Mangolds, Swedes, Kohl Kabi, 
Kales, Maize, etc 


Manures per Acre. 
Nitrogenous. 

1 cwt. Sulphate of Ammonia. 

or Nitrate of Soda, 
or Nitrate of Lime. 

2 cwt. Sulphate of Ammonia. 

1 cwt. Sulphate of Ammonia and 
1 cwt. Nitrate of Soda or of 
Lime. 
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Second straw crops in succession 

Potatoes, Boots, Fodder crops ... 
Meadow land (i of the total) ... 
Pasture (1 of the total) 

Potatoes 

Mangolds, Swedes, and Cabbage, 
etc. 

Second straw crops in succession 


Meadow land of total) 


-1- of the arable land 


Phosphatic, 

2 cwt. Superphosphate or equi- 
valent Basic Slag. 

4 cwt. Superphosphate or equi- 
valent Basic Slag. 

7 cwt. Basic Slag. 

Potassic. 

1 cwt. Sulphate of Potash. 

4 cwt. Kainit or equivalent 20 or 
30 % Potash Salts, 
cwt. Muriate of Potash or 
equivalent lower grade 
Salts. 

4 cwt. Kainit or equivalent 20 or 
30 % Salts. 

Lime. 

1 ton of Ground Limestone, or 
10 cwt. of Ground Lime. 


Taking the case of a farm, half arable and half grass, managed 
on a five-eoTirse system (roots, barley, seeds, wheat, oats) the 
yearly cost of the manures required according to the above 
scheme would be about 13s. per acre over the farm, made up 
of 19s. per acre on the arable land .and 8s. per acre over the grass 
land. Although the use of fertilisers at some such rate as that 
outlined is by no means uncommon on farms run at a high 
level, it is considerably in excess of the average rate of con- 
sumption of artificials in this country. This is brought out 
by expressing its various manures in terms of sulphate of 
ammonia, superphosphate, and kainit respectively, and cal- 
culating the consumption per arable acre per annum. For the 
farm under discussion only those manures which would be 
applied to the arable have been taken into consideration ; in the 
case of the figures for Great Britain and Ireland (1922) all the 
fertilisers used have calculated to the arable land and the 
results will be somewhat in excess of the actual amounts on 
account of the manures (chiefly phosphatic) consumed on the 
•grass land. Under these conditions the comparison works out 
as follows ; — 

Fertilisers med per acre af Arable Zand, 


Nitrogenous : 

Phosphatic: 

Potassic; 

as Sulphate 

as 

as 

of Aminonia, 

Superphosphate. 

Kainit. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

Farm as above (excluding 

manures put to grass) ... 63 ... 

... 134 ... 

... 134 

Great Britain and Ireland 

(total fertilisers used 1922) 19 ... 

... 88 ... 

... 12 
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It is seen that tho general level of fertiliser treatment on the 
system outlined is well above the average for arable land in the 
British Isles: tliis is particularly the case with regard to the 
consumption of nitrogen and even more so of potash. It is not, 
however, excessive when compared with similar figures for some 
of the Continental countries. The following estimates for 1922 
were calculated from data supplied in a recent publication of 
the International Institute of Agriculture, Borne.* 


Fertilisers co^isuyned per acre of 

Arable Land, 1922. 


Nitrogenous ; 

Fhosphatic : 

Fotassic : 


as Sulphate 

as 

as 


of Ammonia. 

Superphosphate. 

Kainit. 


lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

Prance 

10 ... 

... 110 ... 

... 47 

Germany 

48 ... 

... 102 ... 

... 336 

Holland 

80 ... 

... 497 ... 

... 6S0 

Farm under discussion 

63 ... 

... 134 ... 

... 134 


It is interesting to note that the general level of fertilisers 
consumption per acre’ in Holland greatly exceeds that of the 
farm discussed ; while Germany exceeds it in potash consumption 
and approaches it in the use of nitrogen and phosphate. Since 
the scale of fertiliser treatment above outlined is a generous 
one for English conditions, it appears that the consumption 
of aitifieials could be extended vith advantage on many farms 
in this country, particularly where only small quantities of 
feeding stuffs are purchased, provided that the additional quan- 
tities were used to the best advantage. 

Observation of Fertiliser Action. — Although the carrying out 
of exact experiments is not part of the fanner’s business, a good 
deal can be leamt as to the effectiveness of the manures used 
if, when ch'essiug a field, a narrow strip is left imtreated for 
comparative purposes. If there is a distinct difference in the 
crop in favour of the treated area, either in yield, earliness to 
harvest, stiffness of straw, fullness of plant, or quality of 
herbage, one may be fairly sure that the use of the manure has 
been justified, for only large and definite improvements can be 
thus observed with certainty. If no visible benefit can be seen 
as a result of the manurial treatment it does not necessarily 
foUow that the fertiliser has been entirely wasted, for apart 
from a smaller increase in crop, an improvement in quality, 
feeding value, or bushel weight may have been effected ; and, in 
the case of phosphate and potash manures the unused residues 
will remain in the soil for the use of subsequent crops. It will 
* Production et Consommaticn des engrais chimique?, 1924. 
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1)6 understood that since the interpretation of the results even 
of exact experiments is a matter of some difficulty, too much 
weight should not be placed on deductions made from observa- 
tions of the kind outlined; they should, however, give a good 
general idea of the manurial requirements of the farm under 
the cropping system actually in operation. 

Phosphates for Grass Land. — Although basic slag may be 
apjffied to grass laud at any convenient time, autumn and early 
winter are usually chosen for this operation. In pre-war days, 
when 40 per cent. Bessemer slag was generally obtainable, a 
ch’essing of 10 cw’t. of basic slag per acre was commonly given 
and its efifeets lasted for seven or moi’e years. A heavy dressing 
of this Idnd was found to be more satisfactory than a series 
of light dressings at short intervals. At the present time we 
have to use basic slags of considerably lower phosphate content 
than the above, the common grades ranging from 20 to 80 per 
cent, of phospliate. Hence the equivalent of the previous dress- 
ing will be from 20 to 18 cw’t. per acre of present-day slags 
aceoi'ding to the grade. These quantities are more than farmers 
are willing to apply, but when smaller dressings are given their 
lasting effects are con’espondingly reduced, and the grass should 
be w'atched for signs of the need of further treatment. With 
the change in grade and also in the nature of basic slags — for 
some of the recent open hearth slags are less soluble and 
somewhat less effective than slags of the Bessemer type — ^the 
question of alternative phosphatic fertilisers for grass land is 
of importance. 

Where the soil is well supplied with chalk and the rainfall 
is too low to give the less soluble phosphates the best chance 
of acting, superphosphate may often he used with good resnlts. 
In regions of high rainfall and on peaty soils certain of the 
finely ground rock phosphates have proved practically as effec- 
tive as basic slags for grass land improvement. Of these 
substances there are two types available : — 

(1) Noi-fh .African phosphates, of which Gafsa phosphate is 
one of the best known. These contain about 60 per cent, of 
phosphate and a certain amount of chalk. 

^(2) The haider, richer, somewhat less soluble type from 
l^orth America and Ocean Island, of which Nauru phosphate 
containing about 80 per cent, of caldum phosphate is a common 
representative. 

On the whole, experiments show that the first of these types 
gets into action quicker than the second, and where these snb- 
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stances have given little result in the first year after application 
they have frequently shown up well in subsequent years. 

Bone manures, either bone meal or steamed bone flour, are 
popular phosphatic manures for grass land. The former owes 
some of its value to the fact that it contains about 4-| per cent, 
of nitrogen in addition to its 45 per cent of phosphate, but on 
the other hand it is usually coarse in mechanical condition. 
As a phosphatic fertiliser, steamed bone flour containing 60 per 
cent, of phosphate, and in an exceedingly fine state of division, 
is quicker to act. Whatever type of phosphate is decided on, 
a good dressing, such as will provide about 3 cwt. of phosphate 
of lime per acre, should be given, for this favours a quick 
response and postpones the need for farther applications. 

Potash with Phosphate. — ^Part of the value of basic slag 
is attribrrted to the fact that it contains some basic materials 
(free Kme and other substances which are converted into bi- 
carbonate of lime in the soil) which set free potash from the 
silicate occurring in many clays. Consequently slagged grass on 
heavy land benefits from indirect potash treatment as well as 
from the direct addition of phosphate. The result is the 
luxirriant growth of clovers which are admittedly responsive to 
phosphate and potash treatment. It is well known, however, 
that phosphatic manures sometimes fail to bring about any 
striking improvement on certain types of grass land. The 
i'eason may be either that the soil itself is poor in potash, as 
in the case of sandy types, or that the replaceable potash of a 
heavier soil has been exhausted by the application of basic 
material or salt for many years. In these circumstances a 
potash dressing in addition to the phosphatic application will 
usually produce the required result. In cases of doubt it is 
wise to make a small scale trial on the field in question by 
crossing the phosphate-treated land with a dressing of kainit 
and obseiwing the result. Should the need of potash treatment 
be indicated, the potash is best applied as one of the low-grade 
salts — such as those containing 12^, 14, 20 or 30 per cent, of 
potash — ^tbe remainder of these fertilisers being largely common 
salt, which is itself beneficial to grass land. As an outcome of 
the growing appreciation of the use of potash in conjunction 
with phosphate on the lighter soils, and in certain circumstances 
on heavy soils as well, additions have recently been made to 
the class of phosphate-potash fertih’sers of which potassic super- 
phosphate was an early representative. Finely ground mixtures 
of potash salts with basic slag and with North African phosphate 
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are now obtainable, containing such proportions of potash and 
phosphate as would be normally used in practice. 

Winter Oats after Wheat. — ^Inquiries have been received as 
to what fertiliser treatment would be advisable for winter oate 
following wheat on land in poor or medium condition. In cases 
like the above the safest line of procedure is to give a dressing 
of artificial^ which will provide nitrogen, phosphate, and potash. 
The dressing would be divided into two sections, the phosphate 
and potash mixture being appUed in autumn before drilling, the 
nitrogen being reserved for a fop dressing in early spring- 
Suitable quantities for ordinary circumstances would be : 2 cwt. 
superphosphate and cwt. muriate of potash per acre in autumn, 
and 1|- cwt. sulphate of ammonia per acre in spring. The phos- 
phate could, if desired, be applied as equivalent basic slag or 
steamed bone flour, the potash as potash salts or kainit, the 
nitrogen as nitrate of soda or of lime, in which ease the top 
dressing could be delayed till somewhat later iu the spring thau 
would be advisable with sulphate of ammonia. In the absence 
of a dryer such as steamed bone flour the condition of fertiliser- 
mixtures does not improve in storage and a good rule is to mix 
and apply on the same day. The most likely modification of 
the suggested scheme would be where the soil was clay of a 
type which only required potash for such crops as mangolds or 
potatoes, or where a good dressing of dung has been given one- 
or two years before ; in such cases the potash dressing could 
be omitted. 

^ ^ ^ 

MONTHLY NOTES ON FEEDING STUFFS- 

E. T. Halnan, M.A., Pip. Agric. (Cantab.), 

Animal Nutrition Institute, Cambridge University. 

The Bfdanced Bation. — ^The success of a stockfeeder depends- 
to a considerable extent upon his capacity for constructing a 
well-balanced ration for any given purpose. What are the- 
guiding principles upon which he works? Under the old rule- 
of-thumb methods, various mixtures of feeding stuffe were 
included in rations, and those rations shown to be unsuitable- 
were rejected, so that by the process of elimination the stock- 
feeder gradually evolved a series of mixtures which he fotmd' 
to be efficient for the purpose he 'had in view. This system 
had its disadvantages, since mixtures, and in some cases, in- 
dividual feeding stuffs, were rejected as useless, when by some 
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slight adjustment of the ration they could have been shown 
to be higlily eflSeient. 

A case which came to the writer’s notice is apposite in illus- 
trating this point. An importer of feeding stufife wished to 
ascertain the suitability of liquid egg-yolk as a pig-feeding 
material, and asked a farmer friend to test it for him, sending 
him a ban’el of egg-yolk for the purpose. The farmer knocked 
out the end of the barrel, poured the contents into the pig 
trough, and judging by the avidity with which the pigs con- 
sumed the material gave a prehniinary favourable judgment. 
This judgment he reversed in the hght of after events, the pigs 
naturally snffeiing considerably from the overdose of a highly 
concentrated nitrogenous and fatty foodstuff. On the strength 
of his personal experience this farmer condemned a feeding 
stuff which, rightly used, is quite suitable for pig-feeding. 

Similarly, maize has been condemned as a partial substitute 
for oats in the food for working horses on the ground that its 
use leads to excessive sweating and loss of condition. The 
.reason for this effect is due to the feeder substituting an equal 
weight of maize for the oats he is replacing, maize being of 
•a higher calorific value than oats. Had the feeder replaced 
fbe oaks by four-fiifths of its weight in maize, the excessive 
■sweating would not have oceuiTed, aud the horse would have 
kept in condition. 

What then, are the considerations to be kept in view in build- 
ing up a balanced ration? Modern science has shown that 
to produce a given result the animal must be suppUed with a 
certain amount of protein, a certain amount of energy in the 
form of fat and starch, and the ration must also satisfy the 
.animal’s mineral requirements for mineral salts, and those 
elusive substances grouped in modem literature under the 
general term “ vitamins.” In addition to these basic require- 
ments, the ” bulk ” of the ration must lie between minimum 
and maximum limits which vary considerably with the species 
and age of the animal concerned. The ration also, must be 
neither too constipating in character nor too laxative, and must 
also be palatable. The bulk of the ration is chiefly affected by 
the amount of woody fibre present, and is best measured by 
the amount of dry matter present in the ration. Except in the 
case of heavy root feeding, the amount of water present in the 
•ration may be ignored, since tlie animal compensates the variable 
water content by the extent to which it drinks from the waler 
trough. 
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DESCRIPTION. 

Price 

per 

Qr. 

s. d. lb. 

Price per 

Mauurial 

Value 

per 

Cost of 
Pood 
Value per 

Starch 

Equiv. 

per 
100 lb. 

Price 

per 

Unit 

Starch 

Equiv. 

B. 

Price 
per lb. 
Staroh 

H9 

Ton, 

£ 8. 

Ton. 

£ 8. 

Ton. 

£ s. 

Equiv. 

d. 

Wheat, British - 



12/8 

12 5 

0 15 

11 10 

71*6 

3/3 

1*74 

Barley, British Feeding 

— 

— 

13/- 

13 0 

0 12 

12 8 

71 

3/6 

1*87 

Barley, Canadian, No. 3 






12 6 

71 

6/6 

1*83 

Western 

45/0 

400 

12/10 

12 17 

0 12 

„ Karachi - 

44/9 


12/6 

12 10 

0 12 

11 18 

71 

3/4 

1*78 

„ Russian - 

1 44/9 


12/6 

12 10 

0 12 

11 18 

71 

3/4 

1-78 

Oats, English, White - 
,, „ Black and 

' 


9/6 

9 10 

0 18 

8 17 

69*6 

3/- 

1*61 

Grey - 
Canadian : — 


— 

9/- 

9 0 

0 13 

8 7 

69*5 

2/10 

1*32 

No. 2 Western, 33/9 

.320 

11/10 

11 17 

0 13 

.11 4 

69-5 

3/9 

2 01 

No. 3 „ 

32/6 


11/4 

11 7 

0 13 

10 14 

69*5 

3/7 

1 92 

Feed 

31/6 


ll/~ 

11 0 

0 13 

10 1 

59*5 

m 

1*87 

„ Argentine - 

28/- 


9/10 

9 17 

0 13 

9 4 

69*5 

3/1 

1*66 

,, Chilian 

26/6 


9/3 

9 5t 

0 13 

8 12 

69-6 

2/11 

1*56 

Maize, Argentine « 44/<> 

430 

10/5 

10 8 

0 13 

9 15 

81 

2/6 

1*29 

„ Odessa 

43/- 

— 

10/- 

10 Of 

0 13 

9 7 

81 

2A 

1*25 

Beaus, Rangoon - 

— 

— 

10/10 

10 17t 

1 11 

9 6 

67 

!(2 

1*47 

Peas, Japanese 

— 

— 

21/3 

21 i5t 

1 7 

19 IS 

69 

6/9 

3*08 

Rye, Homegrown - 
Millers* Offals 


— 

10/5 

10 8 

0 15 

9 13 

71-6 

2/8 

1*43 

Bran, British - 


— 



8 2 

1 6 

6 16 

45 

3/- 

1*61 

„ Broad - 
Middlings — 


— 

— 

8 17 

1 6 

7 11 

45 

3/4 

' 1*78 

Fine Imported : — 

— 

— 

10 12 

1 1 

9 11 

72 

2/8 

1*43 

Coarse, British — 

— 

— 

9 12 

1 1 

8 11 

64 

2/8 

1*43 

Pollards, Imported 

— 

— 

— 

8 10 

1 6 

7 4 

60 

2/5 

1*29 

Meal, Barley 


— 

— 

13 15 

0 12 

13 3 

71 

38 

1*96 

„ Maize - . - 



— 

— 

12 0 

0 13 

11 7 

81 

! 2/10 

1*52 

„ „ Germ 



— 



11 10 

0 18 

10 12 

85*3 

2/6 

1*34 

„ „ Gluten Feed 



— 

— 

10 10 

1 6 

9 4 

75*6 

12/5 

1*29 

„ Locust Bean 



— 

— 

10 0 

0 9 

9 11 

71*4 

2/8 

1*43 

„ Bean ■ 



— 

— 

13 16 

1 11 

12 4 

67 

3/8 

1*96 

„ Fish - 



— 

— 

19 10 

4 3 

15 7 

; 63 

6/9 

3*08 

Linseed - - - 



— 



22 10 

1 10 

21 0 

119 

: 3/6 

1*87 

„ Cake, English 









127o Oil 


— 

— 

14 17 

1 17 

13 0 

74 

3/6 

1*87 

.. 10% Oil 


— 

— 

14 2 

1 1 17 

! 12 6 

74 

13/4 

1*78 

» „ 9% Oil 



— 

— 

14 0 

1 17 

12 3 

74 

3/3 

1*74 

So 3 ’a Bean Cake G7« Oil 



! 

— 

12 5* 

2 12 

9 13 

69 

2/10 

1*52 

OottonseedOakejEnglish 
647. oa 









— 

— 

— 

9 10 

1 13 

7 17 

42 

3/9 

2*01 

» » Egyptian 









647. OU 


— 

— 

9 2t 

1.13 

7 9 

42 

3/7 

! 1*92 

Decorticated Cotton 







Seed Meal 7% Oil - 

— 

. — 

— 

13 Of 

2 12 

10 8 

71 

2/11 

1*66 

Palm Kernel Cake 67^ Oil 

— 

— 

— 

8 15 

1 2 

7 13 

76 

2/- 

1*07 

„ Meal27^0il 

— 

— 

— 

8 0 

1 3 

6 17 

71*3 

1/11 

1*03 

Feeding Treacle - 

— 

— 

— 

7 15 

0 8 

7 7 

61 

2/11 

1*56 

Brewers’ Grains ; — 








Dried Ale 

— 

— 

— 

8 7 

1 3 

7 4 

49 

3/~ 

1*61 

„ Porter - 

— 

— 

— 

8 0 

1 3 

6 17 

49 

2/10 

1*62 

Wet Ale - 

— 

— 

— 

1 5 

0 9 

0 16 

16 

1/1 

0*58 

„ Porter - 

— 

— 

— 

0 19 

0 9 

0 10 

15 

-/8 

0*36 

Malt Culms 

— 

— 

— 

7 6 

1 13 

6 12 

43 

2/7 

1*38 


*AtHtiU. t AtLivetpool, 


NOTE.— -The prices quoted above represent the average prices at ■which, actual wholesale 
transactions have taken place in London, unless otherwise stated, and refer to the price ex or 
store. The prices were current at the end of August and are, as a rule, considerably lower 
the. prices at local country markets, the difference being due to carriage and dealers* commission. 
Buyers con, however, easQy compare the relative prices of the feeding stuffs on offer at their local 
market by the method of calculation used in these notes. Thus, suppose palm kernel cake is offered 
locally at £10 per ton. Its manuxial value is £1 2s. per ton. !nie food value per ton is therefore 
£8 18 b. per ton. Dividing this figure by 76, the staroh equivalent of palm kemea nnVfl as given in 
the table, the cost per unit of staroh equivalent is 2s. 4d. Dividing this again by 22-4, the number 
of pounds of starch ^ui-vulent in 1 unit, the cost per lb. of staroh equivalent is l*26d. A 
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The success of a ration depends upon the extent to which 
the feeder has managed to satisfy all the requirements indicated 
above, and most of the text-books on the feeding of animals 
contain the essential data required for achieving this result. 
In building up a ration, the feeder will generally be able to 
satisfy the requirements for energy and bulk from the home- 
grown feeding stuffs, but it will be generally necessary to bring 
in protein — ^rich cakes and meals to satisfy the protein require- 
ments. It is paiiacnilaiiy in this direction that purchased feeding 
stuffs are of value to the farmer. 


Faem Values. 


CHOPS. 

Market 
Value per 
lb. S.E. 

d. 

Value 
per 
unit 
S.E. 
a. d. 

Starch 
Equivalent 
per 100 lb. 

Food 
Value per 
Ton. 

£ a. 

Manurial 
Value per 
Ton. 

£ a. 

Value per 
Ton on 
Farro. 

£ a. 

"Wheat - 

. . 



1‘25 

2 4 

71-6 

8 7 

0 16 

9 2 

Oats - 

• m 



1*25 

2 4 

B9*5 

6 19 

0 13 

7 12 

Barley - 

- 



1*25 

2 4 

71*0 

8 6 

0 12 

8 18 

Potatoes 




1*25 

\2 4 

18*0 

2 2 

0 3 

2 6 

Swedes 

. m 



1-25 

2 4 

7*0 

0 16 

0 2 

0 18 

Mangolds 

- - 



1*25 

2 4 

6*0 

0 14 

0 3 

0 17 

Good Meadow Hay 



1*61 

3 0 

31*0 

4 13 

0 13 

6 6 

Good Oat Straw • 



1*61 

3 0 

17*0 

2 11 

0 6 

2 17 

Good Glover Hay 



1*61 

3 0 

32*0 

1 4 16 

1 0 

.6 16 

Velch and Oat Silage 



1*43 

2 8 

14*0 

1 17 

0 7 

2 4 


Kote. — In ari’iving at the figures for “ value per ton on farm’* in the September 
issue of the Journal (p. 680), the “ manurial value per ton ” was deducted from the 
“food value per ton ” instearl of being added^ so that the figures in the last column 
of the above table were incorrect. 
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PRICES OF ARTIFICIAL MANURES, 

Note. — U nless otherwise stated, prices are for not less than 2-ton lots f.o.r. in 
towns named, and are net cash for prompt deliTery. 


Arerage Jt^rice per ton during 
w^eh ending Septeniber IQth. 


Descbiption 

Bristo 

Hull 

L'poo 

L’ndr 

Cost per 
Unit at 
London 

Nitrate of Soda (N. 13.^ per cent.) 

^ s. 
14. 6 

& s. 
13.17 

& s. 
13.12 

£ a. 
13.10 

s. d. 

17. 5 

„ „ Lime (N. 13 per cent.) 


12.10 

... 

12.10 

19. 3 

Sulphate of Ammonia, ordinary 






( N.20.7 per cent.) 

12.19* 

12.19* 

12.19'* 

V2.19* 

(N)12. C 

„ „ „ neutral 





(N. 21.1 per cent.) 

14. 2* 

14. 2* 

14. 2* 

14. 2* 

(N)13. 4 

Kainit (Pot. 124 per cent.) 

... 

,, 


2. 2 

3. 3 

French Kainit (Pot, 14 per cent.) 

2.10 

2. 6 

2. 6 

2. 6 

3. 3 

,, ,, (Pot. 20 per cent.) 

... 

2.10 


2.10 

2. 6 

Potasli Balts (Pot. 30 per cent.) 

•*. 


... 

3.15 

2. G 

„ „ (Pot. 20 per cent.) 

... 

^5 

2.10 

2. 7 

2. 4 

Muriate of Potash (Pot. 50 per cent.) 

8. 5 


6.10 

6.10 

! 2. 7 

Sulphate of Potash (Pot. 48 per cent.) 


11.15 

Ill.lO 

11. 0 

4. 7 

Basic Slag (T.P, 30 per cent.) 

*.* 


2.12§ 

2.12§ 

1. 9 

„ „ (T.P. 28 per cent.) 

... 

2. It 

2.10§ 

1.10 

„ „ (T.P. 2f) per cent.) 

... 

1.14^ 

• «. 

2. 8§ 

1.10 

„ „ (T.P. 24 per cent.) 

... 

l.llj 

2. 0§ 

2. 6§ 

1.11 

Superphosphate (S.P. 33 per cent.) 

... 

3.16 

3. 3 

1.10 

,, (S.P. 30 per cent.) 

... 

3**0 

3. 8 

2.19 

l.H 

Bone Meal (N. 3|, T.P, 45 per cent.) 

Steamed Bone Flour (N. T.P. 60 per cent.) 

9. 0 

8.10 

8.10 

8. 2 

4* • 

6.17t 

7. 2t 

6. 0 

G. 2t 

** » 

Ifish Guano (N. 74-8^, T.P. 16-20 per cent.) 

12.16 

13. 0 

• • • 

„ „ (N. 9, T.P. 10 per cent.) 

... 

... 

... 

13.*b 



Abbreviations : N.—Nitrogen ; B.P.=Soluble Phosphate ; T.P.^Total Phosphate ; 

Pot.=Pota8h, 

* Delivered in 4-ton lots at purchaser’s nearest railway station, 
t Delivered (within a limited ai'ea) at purchaser’s nearest railway station, 
t F.o.r. Works. 

§ Prices include cost of carriage from works to town named. Cost to purchasers 
in other districts will be greater or less according to the distances of different 
purchasers from the works. 


As the result of inspections in connection more especially 
with the Ministry’s Drainage schemes for the rehef of rmem- 

Damage hy Moles mnistry’s attention is con- 

to Itivei stantly being directed by its Inspectors to 
Embankments serious damage that is being done to 

river embankments by moles. 

The Ministry has therefore addressed a circular letter to 
the clerks of all drainage authorities urging upon them the vital 
impoi-tanoe, from the point of view of embankment maintenance, 
of imremitting energy in combating this menace. 

The first indication of damage by moles is generally the 
increased amount of pumping which is required in areas which 
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depend on pumping for the discharge of their water, and the 
consequent heavy additional expenditure on fuel, leading, in 
some cases, to proposals to increase the capacity of the pumping 
plant. Examination of some of these eases has shown that the 
trouble arises from the fact that the embankments are so 
honeycombed by moles that they not only leak, but cannot be 
relied on to resist even the ordinary pressure of winter waters. 

Some of the most efl&cient of the Eastern Counties’ drainage 
authorities find it necessary to spend, annually, at least 
per mile of embankment on mole-catching alone, and the con- 
ation of the embankments of these authorities, as compared 
with those of authorities which pay less attention to the matter, 
goes to prove that the policy is not only justified, but essential. 

The first Clean Milk Competition to be held in Kent was 
organised in 1923 by the Kent Local Education Authority in con- 
TTant moan TUTUt ji^i^ction with ths Kent Milk Recording 
p attracted 53 entries. As the 

° ^ * results were so good, and widespread 

interest in this movement had been created, the Kent Milk 
Recording Society published a full report on the Competition in 
the form of a handbook entitled “ Clean Milk in Kent.” I'he 
handbook included prefatory letters by the Minister of Agrieul- 
tm-e (Sir Robert Sanders) and Sir A. D. Hall, K.C.B., LL.D., 
F.B.S., and 20,000 copies were printed and distributed broad- 
cast. 

In accordance with the general desire expressed within the 
county a second clean milk competition was held this year under 
the same organisation. 46 farmers entered this competition, 
the scheme of which was mainly in accordance with that recom- 
mended by the Ministry; the relative efficiency of competitors 
was recorded in the form of marks based on conditions on the 
farm, as judged by inspection, and examination of the milk 
produced. The competition extended from the 1st January, 
1924, to the 1st April, 1924, during which period each competitor 
submitted a sample of milk fortnightly; in addition at least one 
surprise visit of inspection was paid to each farm while milking 
was in progress and a sample taken. All samples of milk were 
examined at Wye College for bacterial count, presence or absence 
of hadllus coli, keeping qualities, and butter fat. These examina- 
tions showed that whilst only 4 of the 46 competitors were 
producers under Ministry of Health licence of either Certified or 
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Grade A milk, of the samples submitted by competitors 87 per 
cent, reached Grade A standards and 67 per cent. Certified 
standards, and of the emprise samples the percentages were 
87 and 74 respectively. Further, the samples kept perfectly 
sweet and untainted in an incubator at 60° F. for an average 
of 8 days 1 horn* as compared with an average of 2 days hours 
in the first competition. 

To the competitor, an interesting and useful feature of the 
competition has been the issue of interim reports. These reports 
include general information and results of each series of samples, 
together with obseiwations as to the work of each competitor 
(shown under coded numbers, no names being mentioned) and 
from them the competitor can ascertain where improvements 
can be made. No less than 36 of the 46 competitors obtained 
over two-thirds of the total marks possible and thus qualified for 
diplomas, as compared with 14 out of 53 in the 1923 competition. 
Further, there were 28 farmers in the 1924 competition who 
had competed in the previous one, and with one exception they 
obtained increased marks ; that their progress was sure is demon- 
strated by the average increase in their marks, viz., 27 per cent. 

In the course of his final report the inspecting judge stated 
that the competition had again proved that elaborate and 
expensive buildings are not necessary and that while modern 
buildings certainly make the work much easier, provided there 
is ample light, good ventilation and sound flooring, the buildings 
take a secondary place in the production of clean milk. He 
added that at the beginning of the 1928 competition he found 
that the conditions under which the milk was produced were 
often exceedingly poor, but great improvements were soon made : 
in the 1924 competition it was at times difidcult to realise that 
he was inspecting the same farm as in the previous year. 

The winner of the Challenge Cup (Mr. C. Baker) is a milk 
producer and retailer, who keeps 26 cows and occupies approxi- 
mately 100 acres of land. His cow sheds have been erected with 
his own labour, and are chiefly of wood and corrugated iron and 
have no expensive fittings. His success further demonstrates 
that the production of clean milk is primarily a question of 
intelligent interest and care on the part of the owner of the herd 
■and his employees. 


♦ ♦ ♦ • * « 


•p o 
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Following on the very successful series of clean milk demon- 
strations organised in Berkshire, a clean milk competition was 

Berkshire Clean competition was novel 

tirm, inasmuch as it was open to herdsmen only, 

expectation that it would lead to a more 
comprehensive scheme at a later date. Judging was based on 
inspection on the farm and the bacteriological determination of 
samples of milk taken at regular intervals, all samples being 
examined at the National Institute for Eesearch in Dairying, 
Beading. Seven entries were obtained and the competition 
extended for a period of twelve weeks from 4th February, 1924. 
No samples were taken nor inspections made until a month 
had elapsed, and during this preliminary period the County 
Dairy Instructress was free to visit and advise any competitors 
who desired her help. AU farms were inspected during the 
first and last fortnights of the active competition period, in 
order that the judges mi^t ascertain what improvements had 
been made. It is notable, however, that in their final report 
the judges said that in the interval between these two inspections 
only slight changes in the conditions on the farms were notice- 
able, probably because improvements had been made in the 
preliminary period. 

The judges, whilst expressing the opinion that the competition 
had done valuable woi’k and should form a good basis for 
extended work next year, added that the points in which there 
was most need for improvement were (1) Method of milking: 
(2) methods of washing and sterilising; (3) cleanliness of 
milkers’ hands and frequent washing of same; (4) handlin g of 
milk previous to cooling; and (5) frequent lime-washing of 
buildings. 

Of the seven competitors five obtained over two-thirds of the 
total marks possible. Three money prizes and six certificates 
were awarded. 


The Nursery and Market Garden Industries’ Development 
Society, Ltd., in the Ninth Annual Beport of the working 
Research in during 1923 of the Experimental and 
Glasshouse Research Station at Cheshunt, is able to- 
• Crops. record satisfactory progress. Members of 

^ ‘ the glasshouse industry, in all parts of the 

country, have shown increased interest in the work of the 
.experimental station, and have availed themselves more and 
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more of its advisory and research facilities. Suhscriptions from 
members during 1928 amounted to iG233 more than in 1922. 
B’ive new glasshouses have been erected, of which four are of 
the modern “ aeroplane ” type, built in block formation; the 
fifth, which has six chambers, is designed for special 
experiments. 

Manuring. — ^The manurial experiments which were started 
in 1915 to determine the most economical dressings for the 
district have been revised and a new series begun. These new 
experiments, which will be continued for several years, are 
designed to determine the right proportions of nitrogen, phos- 
phates and potash for tomato cultmre. 

In 1923 the results appear to show some correlation between 
the percentage of blotchy fruit and the kind and amount of 
chemical in the fei-tiliser, e.g., by adding 5 per cent, of nitrogen 
in the fertiliser for a nitrogen-starved soil the amount of blotchy 
fruit was reduced from 10.28 per cent, to 2 per cent. Additions 
of potash also reduced the amount of blotch, and it was con- 
cluded that a deficiency of both nitrogen and potash in the soil 
increases the quantity of blotchy fruit — which ripens irregularly 
and sells at a low price. Unmanured plots and those from 
which nitrogen, phosphates and potash have been continuously 
omitted, gave much lower yields than plots manured with a 
single dressing of complete artificials — ^though a double dress- 
ing of complete artificials proved excessive and depressed the 
yield. 

A plant, such as the tomato, can only continue to give large 
crops if the soil in which it is grown is supplied with plant 
food in adequate but not excessive quantities of well-balanced 
fertilisers, and these experiments are likely to give growers 
a more exact linowledge of the plant’s requirements than has 
hitherto been possible. 

Carbon Dioxide Experiments. — The station has continued 
the carbon dioxide experiments to ascertain whether increased 
crops could be obtained by charging the atmosphere in which 
tomato plants were grown with supplies of carbon dioxide, as 
has been claimed to have been accomplished by a German firm. 
Whilst the experiments have as yet produced no very definite 
crop increases, it was noticed that more root diseases were 
present in the houses receiving supplies of carbon dioxide. 

Soil Sterilisation. — A determination of the best method of 
sterilising soil is of impoitance to all growers, and particularly 
for glasshouse work. The method best suited to the commercial 
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grower is determined by a number of factors, of which 
efficiency, cost and ease of application are the most important. 
The Eeport shows the results which have been obtained by 
treating soil with steam, carbolic acid, formaldehyde, hot water, 
chlordirdtrobenzene, dichlorcresol, and emulsified heavy oils. 
Notes are given on page 65 of the Eeport as to the exact method 
of. application of the newer chemicals. 

Diseases of Glasshouse Crops. — ^Dr. Bewley has continued 
his mycological investigations of glasshouse crops, especially as 
regards Mosaic disease of the tomato and cucumber, and in the 
Eeport gives a short account of a root disease of the tomato due 
to Golletotriohum tqbificum. This disease destroys the root 
tissues, in which minute sclerotial bodies are then developed. 
The disease has been isolated in culture media and found to be 
capable of infecting roots of both the tomato and the potato. 

Entomological Investigations. — ^These have been continued 
by ]\Ir. Speyer, and a most interesting account is given of 
experiments to keep down red spider by using volatile chemical 
substances such as ammonia, pyridine, carbon disulphide, 
naphthalene, etc. The results from the experiments were not 
encouraging, and the experimenters came to the conclusions, 
regarding fumigation against red spider ; — (1) That the action 
of gases and volatile liquids is ineffective owing to their rapid 
escape from the atmosphere in glasshouses and owing to the 
difficulty of keeping up a comparatively high concentration of 
the vapours sufficiently long to kill the spider; (2) that 
naphthalene, when heated, is the type of fumigant suited to 
the purpose, provided that, within broad limits, the amount of 
its vapour in' the atmosphere can be controlled so that no injury 
is caused to the plant. 

Woodlice. — ^Eed beets and mangolds used as traps proved 
a satisfactory control. By cutting them in half, placing the 
cut surface on the ground between the cucumber plants (one 
half to every four plants) and collecting the woodlice in a pail 
every morning, a control was maintained up to Augnst. Wood- 
lice were also kept under in tomato houses by the use of poison 
baits, of which a solution containing oatmeal 60 parts, 
potassium bichromate 1 part, glucose 2 parts, and water 30 
parts proved the most effective. 

Mr. Owen Owen took up his duties as chemist at the station 
in January, 1923, and gives in the Eeport an account of the 
analyses of the soil in the nursery plantations. 

The experiments are of importance to all growers of glass- 
house produce, who should certainlv read tbp 
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also of much interest to others concerned with food production. 
It is a report showing progi’ess in research at a time when the 
industry is passing through a critical time, and when its 
members are susceptible to new ideas and methods such as are 
made manifest only by carefully planned research experiments. 

Following upon the success of certain bacon factories in the 
south of England, a proposal is on foot to form a Border Farmers’ 
Co-oneratiTe BS'Con Factory, Ltd., ia the Boi'der counties 
■D<./.»» of England and Scotland. The factory itself, 

whieh 13 to be situated at Carhsle, will be 
mn by the company as a co-operative society and will latei 
be registered under the Industrial and Provident Societies Acta. 
The factory uill carry on bacon curing and will deal also with 
pig by-products. 

The qualification for membership of the society will be the 
holding of not less than one £1 share nor more than 200 £3 
shares in the company. The whole of the net profits, after pay- 
ment of interest not exceeding 6 per cent, per annum to the 
shareholders, will be divided among the contracting members 
who send pigs to the factory. It is estimated that with a capital 
of 5025,000 an average supply of 500 pigs weekly can be dealt 
with. If further capital is found to be required the committee 
of management will probably issue loan stock in the name of the 
society, or apply for a loan from the Ministry of Agriculture or 
the Board of Agriculture for Scotland under the scheme 
of Government assistance for the development of forms of eo- 
opei’ation devoted to the preparation and marketing of agricul- 
tural produce. 

This is an interesting development in co-operation in the north 
of England, and it is confidently expected that it will meet with 
success. The one thing needful is that the members should 
support the society by supplying pigs of the most suitable 
type for bacon purposes, as to which the experts at the factory 
will be ready to advise producers. 

Among the reasons why Border farmers should support the 
undertaking the following are given : — 

(1) The movement is promoted purely in the interests of pig- 
producers, and is to be fimanced and managed by them ; 

f21 It is a necessary part of the scheme that as high prices 
shall be given for pig products as is possible, consistently with 
safe and efficient business methods; 
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(3) .TAe operation of all such, factories has a steadying 
influence on pig prices generally; 

(4) A steady remunerative outlet for bacon-pigs helps the 
breeder of commercial and of pedigree pigs as well as the 
feeder; 

(5) The careful and skilful feeder gets his due reward, as 
high quality means high prices; 

(6) The producers are saved the time, commission, and 
expense of attending sales at an auction mart. 

These advantages may aH quite reasonably be e:q)ected to 
result from the establishment of a co-operative bacon-factory, 
and farmers in all parts of the country are reminded that the 
Government is prepared to assist the formation of such sooieides 
by making a loan of capital. 

At the International Seed Testing Congress recently held at 
Cambridge, Mr. K. Doiph-Petersen presented a report on the 

The International European Seed Testing Associa- 

Seed Testins which was formed afc the International 

Association Testing Congress at Copenhagen In 

.1921. A brief summary of this report may 
be of interest to readers of tbis Journal. 

A Committee, consisting, of Mr. Dorpb-Petersen, Mr. P. P. 
Bruijning, Wageningen, and Dr. Volkart, Zurich, was elected to 
direct the Association. Owing to the death of Mr. Bruijning, 
Mr. Doiph-Petersen and Dr. Volkart have carried on together. 
Dr. Volkart conducted the work in connection with the determina- 
tion of origin; Mr. Dorph-Petersen carried out the work of 
distributing samples for comparative tests, the tabulation of the 
results of these tests, and all coiTespondence arising in tbip 
connection, and in addition he corresponded with all institutions 
which were, or intended to be, members of the Association. 

The comparative samples which had been sent out up to the 
date of the Congress comprised three sets. The first set of 25 
samples was sent out before the 1921 Congress, and these 
samples were tested by, and reports received from, 24 stations. 
The second series, consisting of 24 samples, was sent out in 
March, 1922, and reports on these samples were received from 
41 stations. The third series, consisting of 21 samples, was sent 
out in November, 1923, 54 sets were distributed, and up to the 
date of the Congress reports had been received from 47 stations. 
Pull details of the results of the first series appeared in the 
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jReport of the (conference held at (Dopenhagen in 1921, and 
details of the other series were given by Mr. Dorph-Petersen and 
will appear in the Eeport of the Cambridge Congress. 

A Sub-Committee was also appointed at Copenhagen to investi- 
gate the latitude of the presence of Dodder. Dr. A. v. Degen, 
Budapest, was Chairman of this Committee, and he submitted 
a Eeporf to the Cambridge Congress. Mr. Dorph-Petersen also 
reported that he and Dr. Volkart had met and discussed the 
Statutes desirable for the European Seed Testing Association, and 
had drawn up a paper on this matter. These proposals were 
subsequently discussed at a meeting of the Cambridge Congress, 
and it was decided to set up a Committee to consider a draft 
Constitution. 

At a later stage of the Congress the draft Constitution prepared 
by this Committee was considered and approved. The Constitution 
provides that the Association shall be named “ The International 
Seed Testing Association,” and that it shall be a union of official 
seed testing stations, with legal domicile at the residence of its 
President. The purpose of the Association is the advancement 
of all questions connected with the testing and judgment of seeds, 
which it will seek to attain by : — 

(a) Comparative tests and other researches directed to achieving 
more correct and uniform results than hitherto obtained. 

(h) The formnlation of uniform methods and uniform treatment 
in the analysis of seeds in international trade. 

(c) The organisation of International Congresses attended by 
representatives of official seed testing stations for the purpose of 
mutual deliberation and information, the publication of treatises 
and reports on seed testing, and mutual assistance in the training 
of technical officers. 

Membership is open to official stations dealing with seed investi- 
gations directly controlled by Governments; similar stations 
managed by Institutes or Corporations, and effectively controlled 
by Governments ; and AssoeiationB of official seed analysts. The 
income of the Association is derived from annual contributions 
from its members, the amount of which is to be approved at each 
General Assembly, and from extraordinary revenues. The 
amount of these conteibutions will be so fixed that they are 
sufficient to cover the cost : (1) of the publications of the Associa- 
tion, (2) of comparative testa and other research work, and (3) of 
stationery and clerical assistance. 

A Congress and General Assembly will be summoned approxi- 
mately every three years, when the Executive Committee and 
Officers will be elected. The General Assembly will also appoint 
such further' Committees as may be necessary, for the better 
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ordering of the finance, research, publications, etc.; decide on 
the place and date of futm-e Congresses; and approve the amount 
of the contributions. 

Other clauses of the Constitution set out particulars as to the 
despatch of business ; the duties and powers of the President and 
the Vice-President; the voting power of delegates at General 
Assemblies and Congresses; the withdrawal of members; and the 
dissolution of the Association. The Constitution also lays down 
that the Association wiU, in respect of pubHeations, and in such 
other ways as the Executive Committee may find convenient, 
work in co-operation with the Intemationial Agricultural Institute 
at Eome, 

After the Constitution had been approved, the Congress pro- 
ceeded to appoint an Executive Committee, with Mr. Dorph- 
Petersen as its President. Committees were also elected to deal 
wdth the following matters : — 

Research for coutiti’ies with Temperate Climate ; 

Research, for countries with Warm Climate; 

Provenance determinations ; 

Hard Seeds and Broken Seedlings; 

Moistuie Content and Drying; 

Investigations of Genuineness of Variety and of Plant Diseases; 

Dodder ; 

Beet; 

Publications and Registration. 

Airangements have been made for the International Agricul- 
tural Institute -to publish articles and papers dealing with seed 
testing. 

It may be added that a report of the International Seed Testing 
Congi-ess which was held at Cambridge in July last (a note 
as to which appeared in this Journal in August, p. 403) is in 
prepai'ation, and wiU be placed on sale in the near future by His 
Majesty’s Stationery Office. 


The week commencing Monday, 3rd November, 1924, has been 
fixed by the Ministry as “ Eat Week,” when it is hoped that 
Nafonal Eat Local Authorities responsible for the 

Week 1924 administration of the Eats and Mice 
' ‘ (Destruction) Act, 1919; will endeavour to 

secure concerted action throughout their respective areas with a 
view to the destruction of rats and mice. 

It is suggested that preparations for this special effort be 
made at once by the officers responsible for rat destruction, and 
that Authorities will think it worth while to take special measures 
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during “ Eat Week ” to concentrate public attention on the 
subject. It is hoped that all agriculturists and others interested 
in rat destruction will co-operate in securing the greatest possible 
destruction of these yermin. 

An effort of this kind made during one week in the year 
camiot, of course, be effective in keeping down rats and mice. 
This can only be done by sy^teifnatic and continuous action. 
Nevertheless, ‘ ‘ Eat Week ’ ’ may be productive of good results, not 
only by ensuring the destruction of large numbers of the rodents, 
"but also by calling public attention to the ravages caused by them, 
and by affording an opportunity of reminding the public that it 
is the duty of all occupiers of premises infested with rats and 
mice to destroy these pests, and that where they fail to do so 
voluntarily the Local Authority may pxtt into operation their 
powers under the Act of Parliament. 


A BBOBNT addition to the exliibits of the Ministry in the 
Government Pavilion at Wembley deals with rat destruction. 

_ . _ ..... . In a glass case are shown the species of rats, 

\irembl ^ ^ mice, and voles common to this country, 

together with some agencies used in their 
suppression. One group of toxic agents shows red squill in its 
various forms. These are the ” safest ” poisons in general 
use. Baits incorporating barium carbonate are also shown, as 
well as other mineral and vegetable poisons. Gassing machines, 
traps, deterrents and deodorisers in many forms are also 
displayed. 

The suppression of rats and mice is not a matter that mainly 
concerns this country but is one of world-wide importance, and 
attention has often been directed in this Jcyiirnal to the need 
for the destnxction of these very harmful rodents, both in town 
and country. The Ministry’s rat exhibit at Wembley should be 
of more than local interest and value. 

m 


Dubing the coming winter Mr. H. V. Gamer, B. A. , the Guide 
Demonstrator of the Eothamsted Experimental Station, will be 

T APfiirec nn tTiA ^ lectures to Chambers of 

P . Agriculture and Horticulture, Farmers’ 

. Clubs, Agricultural Societies, etc., on the 
P ^ Eothamsted experiments in regard to 
fl) Manuring of Boot Crops and Potatoes, (2) Manuring of 
Cereals, (SI Manin*ing of Grass Land, (4) Manuring of the 
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Eotatdon, (5) The Management of Farmyard Manure, (6) Chalking 
and Liming. For Students’ Societies and similar bodies lectures 
can be arranged dealing mth : — (7) The Field Work at Eotham- 
sted, (8) Investigations in the Eothamsted Laboratories, (9) The 
carrying out of Agricultural Experiments. 

Any such associations -wishing to avail themselves of Mr. 
Gamer’s services are in-vited to communicate' as soon as possible 
•with The Secretary, Eothamsted Experimental Station, Harpen- 
den, Herts, indicating the subject or subjects which would be of 
most interest to their members and dates that would be con-, 
venient to them. Only one subject can be dealt with in a 
single lecture. No fee will be charged for Mr. Gamer’s services, 
but any association engaging him will be expected to defray 
his travelling expenses and to make such arrangements for the 
lecture as may be necessary. 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Foot-and-Moutli Disease. — There is a very # 2 :reat improvement 
in fclie position, the mimber of outbreaks for the four weeks ended 14th 
September being 18 in all, which was the weekly average during the 
preceding four weeks. 

In the -R eek ended 24th August, there were outbreaks in Kent (1 ) ; 
Korthants (1) ; Notts (2) ; Oxford (2) ; and Wilts (1) ; and in the 
following week, in Derby (1) ; Kent (1) ; Kesteven (Lines) (1) ; 
Oxford (1) ; and Wilts (2) ; in the week ended 7th September, in 
Kesteven (1) ; and Norihants (1) ; and in the following week Essex 
(1); Kesteven (1); and Wilts (1). 

There was only one new centre of disease, at Loughton, Essex, on 
8th September. Extensions of the existing infected areas in Notts 
and Northants had also to be made 

The number of outbreaks from 27th August, 1923, to 14th September, 
1924, is 3,289, and the numbers of stock slaughtered are cattle, 110,071, 
sheep, 52,925, pigs 49,884 and goats, 129. 

* * ^ 5ft 

Agricultm’al Scholarships. — The Ministry and the Board of 
Agriculture for Scotland invite applications for a limited number of 
agricultural scholarships, which are open to students who propose to 
take up posts as agricultural organisers, teachers or lecturers in agri- 
cult|ii'e, etc. Candidates should be graduates of a University, but 
exceptional candidates otherwise qualified, who have not had an 
opportunity of graduating, will be regarded as eligible. 

Scholarships are tenable for a period of two years and are intended 
to give students an opportunity of broadening their knowledge of 
agriculture both at home and abroad. The value of the scholarships 
will vary according to the scholars’ means, and to the cost of living 
prevailing in the country visited, but in no case wiU the value of a 
scholarship exceed £200 per annum. In addition, laboratory fees and 
travelling expenses incurred for the purposes of the scholarship will be 
defrayed. 

Forms of application and all other particulars may be obtained from 
the Secretary, Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, 10, Whitehall 
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Place, London, S.W.l, in the case of English and Welsh students, and 
from the Secretary, Board of Agricnltuie for Scotland, York Buildings, 
Queen Street, Edinburgh, in the case of Scottish students. The latest 
date for receiving applications is 31st October, 1921. 


# Tff 


Leaflets issued by the Ministry. — Since the date of the list 
given on page 396 of the July issue of the Journal^ the following 
leaflets have been issued: — 


Nc\jc — 

No. 17. 


„ 47. 

Revised — 

„ 166. 


„ 334. 

Amended — 

„ 170. 


„ 193. 


* * 


Watercress and its Cultivation. 
The Cultivation of Cherries. 

Some Common Thistles. 

How to Increase Colonies of Bees. 
The Use of Lime in Agriculture. 
Dry Rot of Potatoes. 

Sit « ^ ¥k 


REPLIES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The Effect of Boron Compounds on Plant Life. — M. S. 
refers to page 422 of the August issue of this Journal and asks for 
further information. 

Reply : The following memorandum, supplied by Dr. W. E. 
Brenchley, Botanist of the Rothamsted Ext^erimental Station, was 
sent : — 

The experiment which was illustrated at the Royal Show at 
Leicester, and which is also illustrated at the British Empire Exhibi- 
tion, was designed to gain further information on the general question 
of the influence of boron compounds (borax and boric acid) on plant 
life. By means of growing plants in pure water to which various 
nutrient substances have been added it has been shown at Rothamsted 
that very minute quantities of boron compounds are essential for the 
proper development of some plants. In its absence broad beans die 
from the growing points without producing flowers, and scarlet runners, 
soy beans and various species of clover seem equally dependent upon it. 
The quantity required is so small that one part of boric acid, or even 
less, to 2,500,000 parts of water is sufficient. Most soils, as it happens, 
contain snfficient boron to supply the needs of the plant, so this 
characteristic type of dying off is not seen in soil cultivation. 

On the other hand boron compounds in excess are distinctly 
poisonous, and plants grown in water are injured by 1 part of boric 
acid in 5,000 or less parts of water. During recent years much damage 
has been caused to crops in America by the XLse of potash fertilisers 
containing borax as an impurity. As yet we have very little infor- 
mation as to whether boron, applied as borax or boric acid, improves 
the growth of plants in the field, if it is utilised in sufficiently small 
quantities, and it would be of great value if farmers and gardeners 
would put the matter to the test. The action of boron compounds 
might vary according to the soil and climatic conditions. It is most 
important to remember that owing to the poisonous action of boric 
acid or boron when applied in excess, very small dressings should be 
used, 10 lb. an acre apparently being safe for most plants. This may 
be put on either before the seeds are sown or at any time during the 
life of the plant, the earlier the better. The method of application 
would depend upon circumstances. It might be practicable to mix the 
requisite amount of borax or boric acid very thoroughly with ashes or 
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■with any other fertilisers that are being applied for any crop. Appli- 
cation by means of solution is hardly practicable on a large scale^ and, 
besides, boric acid does not dissolve very easily in cold water, though 
very readily in hot water. 

For the sake of comparison part of each crop or a corresponding 
plant should be left untreated in each case. 

Sawfly on Roses. — ^Mrs. li. B. sent specimens of damaged rose 
leaves for opinion and advice. 

Iteplyi The cause of the damage is due to the larvae of a sawfly 
(Blcimocampa pusilht). If the leaves are uncurled and carefully 
examined, the minute grubs — ^which are still in a very young stage — 
will be found to be j) resent. 

It is very difficult to control these pests on account of the curling 
of the leaves, which becomes more severe as the caterpillars grow. A 
nicotine wash consisting of nicotine 1 oz., soft soap ^ lb., water 10 
gallons, will destroy all the larvae, but it is essential that the wash 
should reach them. Where feasible, the shoots of the roses should 
l 3 e bent over and dipped in the mixture in order that all portions of 
them should be reached. In any event careful attention to the bushes, 
ensuring that all portions of the leaves are wetted with the insecticide, 
will effect a cure. 

Capsid Bug's on Currants.— J. T. sent damaged specimens of 
currant. 

Beph/: The currant specimens show that the plantation is very 
badly attacked by Capsid Bugs. A leaflet is enclosed which deals with 
this pest, which also does damage to apples. The measures described 
in the leaflet apply equally to the attack on currants, and if you spray 
with nicotine and soap very thoroughly you should have no difficulty in 
controlling the insect in future. 

Gooseberry Sawfly.— In July, A. E. sent caterpillars for identi- 
fication and advice. 

Beply: The reply sent was that the caterpillars were those of the 
Gooseberry .Sawfiy, which is dealt with in one of the Ministry’s leaflets, 
suggestions for control being given. 

1. If the number of goosebery bushes involved is not large, the 
pest would be best dealt with by hand so as to avoid any difficulty 
with regard to chemicals on the fruit. 

2. It is certainly a check on any plant severely to deprive it of 
foliage. 

3. The caterpillars sent were not all of one brood. Some of them 
were pupating— that is, going to the ground to form a cocoon before 
attaining the adult stage. Therefoie, if treatment was delayed a still 
larger number would have pupated to form sawflies for further infes- 
tation. Tbe sooner the caterpillars are dealt with, therefore, the 
better. 

4. Destruction of the caterpillars this year will make infestation 
next year less probable; also, if the first small caterpillars next year 
are dealt with when first seen — ^which is not difficult as they feed 
gregariously-— there would be less danger of infestation by later broods- 
Spraying the bushes in the autumn and winter would have no effect on 
this pest as the pupse would be in the soil during this season. 

Caterpillars Tunnellingr Potato Stems,— In reply to the 
receipt of a photograph from A. L. H., it was stated that the photo gave 
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the impression that the larvse tunnelling the potato steins were those 
of the Rosy Rustic Moth {Hydraecia micacea). 

The best control measure is to remove by hand all such potato tops 
as are seen to be attacked. The destruction of these tops with the 
larvse inside will prevent the pupation of the latter and so decrease 
the pest for the following year. The pest migrates to the potatoes from 
weeds, such as burdock, growing in the proximity of the potato crop ; 
if possible, the removal of such sources of infection is a good preventive. 

"Wasps, — J. W. H. inquired as to the beneficial character of 
wasps. 

lie ply: Opinions vary considerably as to whether wasps should be 
considered as beneficial insects or not. They undoubtedly destroy a 
large number of other insects, both pests and those that are beneficial. 
It is the opinion of this Department that, considering the damage 
which is done to fruit by wasps, and that beneficial insects as well as 
others ai’e included in their diet, they do more harm than good and 
the liaiance is against them. 

Destroying a queen wasp is equivalent to destroying a nest, hut 
against this many peoi3le hold the opinion, not without, reason, that 
neither a queen nor a community of wasps should be destroyed until 
just prior to the ripening of the fruit as in the meantime a large 
number of injurious insects are destroyed. 

A pxiblication on wasps, including illustrations, will shortly be 
issued by the Ministry. 

* * * 

NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

Guide to Current Ofidcial Statistics,— (Vol. 2, 1923, pp. 306, 
H.M. Stationery Office. Price Is. net, post free Is. 4^d.) This 
is the second issue of an annual survey of current official statistics pre- 
pared by the I'ermanent Consultative Committee on Official Statistics, 
Its aim is to enable i^ersons to ascertain leadily what official publica- 
tions containing statistics on a particular subject have been published 
during the yeai% and to advise as to the degree and mode of analysis 
of the statistics given in the different publications. 

The Subject Index gives a list of the publications issued by the 
various Departments, grouped tmder subjects such as Agriculture, 
.Education, etc., and a system of cross-references enables the whole of 
the available information on a subject to be readily traced. 

This book is invaluable to all those whose work involves the consul- 
tation or use of official statistics. 

The Chemistry of Crop Production— (T. B. Wood, C.B.E., 
M.A., F.I.C,, F.R.S., London: University Tutorial Press, 2nd edition, 
1921:. Price 4 s. 6d.) The first edition of this book was reviewed in 
the Journal j February, 1921, p. 1083. The only difference between the 
first and second edi iions is that in the latter the examples are based on 
prices current in 1924. 

Farm Bng'ineeringr ^ Vol. I., Farm Mechanics, — (Byron 
Burnett Robb, M.S.A,, and Frederick Gardner Behrends, B,S. 
London: Chapman and Hall, Ltd. Price 12s. 6d.) This is the first 
volume of a series of books dealing with “ farm engineering,” as it is 
known in the United States of Ameidca, where it has a much wider 
meaning than in this country. The series is being written by two 
American Professors who have had a wide experience of agricultural 
conditions in the United States. 
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The volume deals at length with such diversified subjects as harness 
repairs, knots, hitches and splices, belts, pulleys and shafting, solder- 
ing, painting, levelling, farm drainage, concrete work, water supply 
and sewage disposal, ' The instructions are eminently practical and 
fully illustrated, so that even the novice in agricultural engineering 
is able to follow them. While it contains a good deal of information 
which an English farmer seldom needs, the book should be a useful 
addition to a farmer’s bookshelf, particularly in out-of-the-way places. 

Eothamsted Memoirs, Volume XL— (Royal Octavo, Half 
Calf. pp. 908. Price 83s. 6d,, inland post free.) Volume XI of the 
Eothamsted Memoirs ” is now ready for distribution and can be 
obtained on application to The Secretary, Eothamsted Experimental 
Station, Harpenden. 

This volume includes 61 Memoirs, covering the period from 1920 to 
1922. The edition is strictly limited. 

* 0 

ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY. 

Agriculture, General and Miscellaneous. 

British Sulphate of Ammonia Federation^ Ltd.— Sulphate of Ammonia ; 
Its Uses in Agriculture in Europe and the Tropics, by T. H. J. GarrolL 
(68 pp.) London, 1924. [63.1671.] 

Holmes, H, R. J , — ^A Short System of Farm Costing. (107 pp.) Oxford ; 

University Press, 1924, 6s. 6d. net, [657.] 

Currier, E, L., Lennes, N, J., and Merrill, A. S. — ^Farm Accounting. 
(295 pp.) Hew York and London : ‘Macmillan, 1924, 7s, net. [667.] 

Field Crops. 

Wood, T. JB. — The Chemistry of Crop Production. Second Edition. 
(193 pp.) London : University Tutorial Press, 1924, 4s. 6d. [64 ; 

63.11; 03.16.] 

Horticulture and Fruit Growing. 

“ The Fruit Groioer ” Lea Valley Correspondent, — Commercial Cucumber 
Culture. (46 pp.) London : Ernest Benn, Ltd., 1924, 2 b. 6d. [63.613.] 
Morton, J. W. — Commercial Strawberry Culture. (48 pp.) London : 

Ernest Benn, Ltd., 1924, 2s. 6d. [63.41(c).] 

Maynard, H. M, — ^Marketing Hoithwestern Apples. (197 pp.) New 
York: Ronald Press Co., 1923, $2.60. [63.41(73); 63.41-198.] 

Oregon Agricultural Experiment iStatmn .—Bulletin 206 : — Studies Relat- 
ing to the Harvesting and Storage of Apples and Pears. (32 pp.) 
Corvallis, 1924. [63.41-198.] 

Cornell Agricultural Experiment 'Station, — ^Bulletin 416 : — Results of 
some Experiments in Pruning Fruit Trees. (76 pp.) Ithaca, New 
York, 1923. [63.41-196.] 

Dairying. 

U,S. Department of Agriculture, — Department Bulletin 1272 : — Values of 
Various New Feeds for Dairy Cows. [Fishmeal, Peanut feed, Potato 
meal, Velvet-Bean meal, Sweet-Potato meal, Potato silage, Apple-pectin 
pulp. Hydrolyzed sawdust, Cane molasses.] (16 pp.) Washington, 
1924. [63.711; 63.60432.] 

Poultry, 

Capper, A, H, — One Man Poultry Farming. (60 pp.) Scientific Poultry 
Breeders Association, Rudgwick, Sussex, 1924, Is. net. [63.661.] 

Toor>ey, T, W. — Commercial Poultry Farming ; a description of the 
' evolutionary progress of the King’s ■ Langley Poultry Farm and its 
Management. Third edition containing a supplementary chanter 
describing alterations in methods since publication of second edition, 
1922. (148 pp.) London : Crosby, Lockwood & Son, 1924, 6s. [63.66.] 
PowelUOwen,' W. — The Complete Poultry Book. (346 pp. and 32 pi.) 
London; Cassell & Co., 1924, 10s. 6d. net. [63.66.] 
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NOTES FOR THE MONTH. 

In inaugurating the new series of fortnightly broadcast talks 
to farmers on 8rd October, Mr. Noel Buxton, M.P., said tha4; 

The Minister's regarded wireless as an important asset 

Wireless Message iriovement for brightening country 

to Farmers. ^ inducing people to remain on the 

land, but apart from this, he believed it 
could be of use to the farmer in his business. He emphasised 
the point that the Ministry did not pretend to dictate to the 
farmer about his business ; its aim is to assist him by supplying 
information, advice and practical help. Apart from the Ministry 
itself, machinery exists in each county, through County Agricul- 
tural Organisers, for advising the farmer on the peculiar 
problems of his farm. He appealed to farmers to make more 
use of these facilities for assisting them in solving their 
difiS-Culties. They could also, by wireless, obtain information on 
the results of the work at various research stations, and on new 
methods of husbandry both in this country and abroad. Never 
before had so much assistance been given by the State to promote 
agricultural education and research. 

If the farmer was to succeed in his business, it was very 
essential that he should be not only an expert producer but that 
he should market his produce to the best advantage. He recom- 
mended all farmers to listen in for the notes on prices which 
would be broadcast each fortnight, and also to obtain every 
Friday the Ministry’s Agricultural Market Report. 

One of the most promising developments in agriculture 
throughout the world was the progi*ess made in co-operation 
during the last few years. At the recent Co-operative Congress 
at Wembley, all the spokesmen of the Dominions emphasised 
the importance of co-operation in marketing farm produce, and 

(mu') P.6./B.4 . 8,250. 11/24. M. & S. A 
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described how it led to the prosperity of their farmers. He was 
glad to be able to state that British farmers to-day were alive 
to the need for such combination in this country. The National 
Farmers’ Union was taking steps to prepare the way. The British 
Government, supported on this question by all Parties, was eager 
to give practical assistance, and had initiated a scheme for making 
loans to co-operative societies and furnishing credit facilities in 
other ways. He had recently visited Wales and was much 
impressed with the advanced stage of co-operation there. 

On behalf of the farmer and farm worker he appealed to the 
general public for their sympathy and interest. Agriculture was 
the world’s basic industry. The producers of food, who usually 
work in isolated and remote areas, had a special claim on the 
community. A flourishing countryside was vital to the national 
health, and if we were to become an A.l population, more people 
should work on the land. Unless a healthy proportion was 
maintained between the people on the land and those in the 
towns, the nation would become top-heavy, and its future be 
gravely menaced. 

He impressed upon his hearers the advantages of consuming 
home-praduced food. In his own household, he said, only bread 
made enth-ely.from home-grown wheat was used. There were 
still some people who did not know of the new wheat called 
“ Yeoman,” which produced an excellent crop on English soil, 
and made very good flour. An increasing use of home produce 
would not only benefit the consumer, but be of great service to 
the British farmer, and thus doubly promote the national weKare. 
In conclusion, he said that the Ministry of Agriculture would be 
glad to answer inquiries arising out of the broadcast talk or to 
assist farmers and others in any way it could. His department 
was entirely out to help, and he asked agriculturists not to 
hesitate to make use of it. He would emphasise that the aim 
of the Ministry was to be the farmer’s friend. 

^ if? 

The Minister of Agriculture, having received from the 
organisations representing employers and workers the names 
. . of the persons nominated to serve as 

WMes Board ^®^bers representing employers and 

® * workers in agriculture on the Agricultural 

Wages Board, has duly established the Board by an Order 
dated 18th October, 1924. 
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The full list of members is as follows : — ‘ 

Members appointed by the Minister : — 

The Et. Hon. the Lord Mr. C. S. Orwin. 

Kenyon, K.O.V.O. (Chair- Mr. J. WiUmot, P.P.S.I. 

man). Mrs. M. Wintfingham. 

Mr. A. W. Ashby. 

Representatives of Employers {nominated by the National 
Farmers’ Union ) : — 

Mr. D. Black. Mr. E. Lawrence. 

Mr. M. T. Davies. Mr. J. Eimmer. 

Mr. H. German. Mr. B. B. Bobbins, C.B.E. 

Mr. E. W. Langford. Mr. T. H. Byland. 

Representatives of Workers {nominated by the National Union of 
Agricultural Workers and by the Workers’ Union ) : — 

Mr. G. Edwards, O.B.E. Mr. E. B. Walker. 

Mr. G. E. Hewitt. Mr. J. Beard. 

Mr. W. Holmes. Mr. G. Dallas. 

Mr. E. J. Pay. Mr. W. Williams. 

Mr. B. E. Stanley, of the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries, has been appointed Secretary to the Board. 


The Minister of Agriculture, having received from the 
organisations representing employers and workers the names 
Agricultural persons nominated by the organisations 
TTases representative members on the 

GommUtees Agricultural Wages Committees, has now 
formally established these Committees in 
accordance with the Agricultural Wages (Begulation) Act. 

As provided by the Act, 47 A^ieultural Wages Committees 
have been established, 32 of which operate in single counties 
only, while 15 cover two combined counties each. The total 
number of representative members nominated by the employers 
and workers together is 630, 315 members representing 
employers being nominated by the National Farmers’ Union 
and 315 members representing workers by the National 
Union of Agricultural Workers and the Workers’ Union in 
proportions agreed between those two Unions. The number 
of representative members on each Committee varies from 12 
to 16. In addition to the representative members, two 
impartial members have been appointed by the Minister to 
each Committee. 

A 2 
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The Committees were all established on the 18th October, 
1924, and their first business will be the election of Chairmen, 
and meetings for this purpose are being arranged to suit the 
convenience of members. When the Chairm'an has been 
appointed each Committee will be in a position to consider the 

fixation of minimum rates of wages in its area. 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

The cattle judging competition by members of Young 
Farmers’ Clubs is becoming a recognised feature of the Dairy 
Show. The event this year had special 
Clubs significance since it formed the occasion 

of a public announcement of the intention 
of the Ministry to undertake general supervision of the move- 
ment. 

On the morning of the 23rd October the competing teams, 
together with their club leaders (Messrs. Broughton, Earl, 
Goddard, Mitchell, Noakes, Paget and White) and offieiala 
interested in the club activities, met at 10, Whitehall Place 
and were addressed by Mr. H. E. Dale, C.B. (Assi.stant Secre- 
tary to the Ministry). Air. Dale referred to the pioneer work 
of the Daily Mail and expressed appreciation of the present 
value and future possibilities of the movement. He explained 
that direction by the Ministry would not involve alteration of 
present club policy (financial or otherwise), since it would be 
essential that the clubs should continue to be autonomous and 
self supporting. In addition to the technical advice and help 
already available from county sources, the services of officers- 
of the Ministry would assist the development of the clubs. Mr. 
Tustin, speaking from long association with young farmers, 
voiced the gratification of those present at the Ministry’s 
decision. He emphasised the important character of the 
honorary w'ork performed by club leaders and pointed out that 
an annual meeting of these officers would be a helpful innova- 
tion. Mr. Dallinger, O.B.E., extended a hearty welcome to- 
the teams and said that he looked forward with confidence to 

an increased entry next year. 

*««»*» 


In a season such as we have lately experienced a great deal 
of corn is necessarily harvested in a damp condition. The ques- 
tion naturally arises how far the grain can 
he improved for seeding purposes — ^as it is 
for milling and malting — ^by artificial dry- 
ing. An article on this subject, contributed from the Official 


The Drying of 
Seed-Gom. 
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Seed Testing Station, was published in this Journal for July, 
1919. 

Trials, more or less on the same lines as those referred to in 
the article mentioned, have been undertaken recently at the 
Official Seed Testing Station at Cambridge, where each sample 
of wheat is being tested as received, a further test on a portion 
of the sample being made after drying for four days at a 
temperatoe of 40° G. (104° F.). The drying frequently results 
in increasing germination by from 10 to 15 per cent., while with 
the dried seed the germination is usually more rapid and even. 

Thei'e is no doubt that considerable care must be taken in 
storing damp wheat, especially if it is to be kept for any length 
of time, otherwise considerable loss of germination may take 
place. On the other hand, artificial drying requires very careful 
doing, and the use of very delicately adjusted instruments for 
control of temperatmre. Seed-merchants and maltsters possess 
the requisite skill and apparatus, but the grower who cannot 
arrange to have his seed dried by experts must Be’ content with 
simpler methods. He should endeavour to get his wheat as 
dry as possible in the stack, before thrashing, and afterwards 
should spread the grain in a shallow layer in a dry but draughty 
loft and turn it frequently. It would scarcely be wise for him 
without previous experience to attempt to dry the seed in a Eop- 
kiln or otherwise. It may be added that beans and peas which 
are to be stored should likewise be dried by being spread out 
in a loft. Otherwise there is a danger of their becoming mouldy. 

» * * * ♦ 


Foot-and-Mouth 
Disease in 
California. 


The method of eradication adopted by the United States 
Government has kept that country free from foot-and-mouth 
disease except for occasional invasions. 
PrevioiM outbreaks occurred in 1902, 1908 
and 1914 and the most recent outbreak 
commenced at the end of February this 
year. The method practised is similar in principle to that em- 
ployed in Great Britain, and consists of prompt, slaughter of 
all affected and contact susceptible stock, combined with control 
of movement into, within or out of a surrounding scheduled or 
“ quarantined ” area. 


. The successful eradication of disease in previous outbreaks in 
the United States has fully justified the slaughter policy, and 
in the recent outbreak the entire cost of eradicating the disease 
promises to be extremely small when compared with losses 
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oceurring annually in countries where the disease is endemic. 
The vigorous action of the Government appears to have succeeded 
in overcoming the disease in California, and the situation at 
the end of August was very favourable for its early eradication. 

During May the disease reached Orange county, which is 
separated from the Mexican border by only one county. Had 
Mexico become infected it is possible that the disease there would 
have become endemic, and Mexico would have become a reservoir 
of disease from which the United States would be periodically 
invaded. 

In brief, the history of the present outbreaks is as follows : 
Foot-and-mouth disease first appeared in the vicinity of Oakland 
on 26th February, and the rapid spread of infection in the three 
original counties of Alameda, Contra Costa and Solano was 
traceable in nearly every instance to the movement of persons 
or live stock. Five counties were “ quarantined by order of 
the United States Department of Agriculture which imposed 
restrictions on the movement of susceptible stock and also of 
carcasses, hides, wool, hay and straw and similar fodder. 

On 22nd March disease was discovered in a large herd of 
cattle in a semi-range district in Merced county. Infection 
is thought to have been conveyed there from Contra Costa county 
by human agency. San Francisco, San Joaquin, Kern and Los 
Angeles counties became infected through the movement of 
animals for slaughter from Merced just before the discovery of 
disease there. From these new foci infection continued to 
spread and on 8th June the total number of counties in which 
disease had appeared numbered 16. 

The outbreak in the three original counties was soon brought 
under control, no case oceurring after 23rd March except in 
Contra Costa. In that county the last case was on 7th May, 
and the continuation of disease -was due to stray animals in 
a very broken section of the county. This section was finally 
cleared by 11th May. 

At mid-September no ease of the disease had been recorded 
in the State since the middle of June except in the counties 
of Los Angeles and Tuolumne. Tuolumne county has presented 
unusual difficulties in the work of eradication throughout the 
entire outbreak. This is due to the wild and rugged character 
of the district, which contains forests, canyons and high moun- 
tain peaks, and transit is largely by horse. Even in this county, 
however, all known diseased herds have been slaughtered and 
buried. The rauge cattle in the less accessible parts are sur- 
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rounded by “ pickets ” and a large force of veterinary surgeons 
working from a central camp is constantly engaged on the work 
of inspection. The total number of animals slaughtered as 
afPected or exposed to infection dmnng this outbreak in Cali- 
fornia up to 14th September is 107,805, comprising 57,657 cattle, 
21,014 pigs, 28,397 sheep and 887 goats. 

On 26th September an outbreak of the disease occurred on a 
ranch in Harris County in the coast region of Texas, an area 
of some size being found affected. Four counties have been 
quarantined, and some 3,000 animals slaughtered in this area. 

Dr. E. l\rohler. Chief of the Bureau of Animal Industry, 
United States Department of Agriculture, in a notice to the 
Press deals with this subject as follows : — 

“ The most serious obstacle to the work, surprising as it may 
seem, is the recklessness of many livestock owners in admitting 
cattle buyers and traders to their premises. The quarantine 
guards, though sufficient in number for enforcing all reasonable 
quarantine measures, obviously cannot control the movements of 
all persons. Di several instances the disease has appeared 
soon after cattle buyers from an exposed region visited farms 
that were at a safe distance from the nearest infection. In one 
instance it was necessary to quarantine an entire county because 
infection had appeared as the result of this practice. 

“ The chief aid which the livestock industry can give the 
speedy eradication of foot-and-mouth disease is more thorough co- 
operation in stopping visiting and travel in the neighbourhood 
of infected or exposed premises. The risk cannot be emphasised 
too much.” 

* * * 

A nsvELOPMENT of Considerable significance in agricultural 
co-operation is the decision reached unanimously at a meeting 
An International farmers’ organisations and co-operative 
Institute of undertakings held at the Department of 
Co-operation. ^gi-iculture, Washington, U.S.A., and 
attended by the late Secretary for Agri- 
culture, Mr. Wallace, to hold a conference for the purpose of 
founding an International Institute of Go-operation in the 
United States in the summer of 1925. 

The *project is purely educational. In a memorandum 
setting out the aims and purposes of the Institute, its pro- 
moters observe that the general conception of the principles 
underlying the co-operative movement is vague, uncertain and 
idealistic, and that a more thorough understanding of the 
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theory, history and technique of co«operation is necessary if the 
successful application of these principles, and the realisation of 
their acknowledged possibilities for good to the business interests 
and general welfare of the country are to be accelerated. 
“ Co-operation,*’ they say, “ is being advocated as a business 
practice by those whose ideas of it are indefinite and varying. 
There is a dearth of responsible information respecting its 
operation or results, though a considerable amount of litera- 
ture is appearing more in the nature of propaganda than 
sound or constructive information or criticism. Educational 
institutions lack data and trained men for the scientific 
investigation, analysis and presentation of this movement. 

All over the country men are trying to set up and operate 
business enterprises based on this principle with little know- 
ledge of what it is, how it should be applied, how it works, 
or in what it will result. 

“ The great consuming public has or easily may have an 
utter misconception of this movement as something aimed 
at their exploitation by the producing class, whose efforts to 
apply the co-operative principle to the marketing of crops 
have attracted wide attention. 

“ The pxusent need, as some of us see it, is for some agency 
through which the public at large and those especially in- 
volved may obtain a better, more uniform and reliable know- 
ledge of co-operation, its history and practical operation.” 

The immediate objects of the session of 1925 are stated 
to be : — 

1. To collect and make available a body of knowledge con- 

cerning the co-operative movement in the United States 
and in other lands. 

2. To serve as a means of clarifying thought as to what the 

co-operative movement really is, and of bringing about 
more harmony and unity of action among organisations 
directly or indirectly connected with co-operation. 

8. To serve as a means of training and developing leaders 
and workers in respect to co-operative theory and 
practice. 

4. To serve as a means of assisting educational institutions 

to improve their teaching courses in co-operation. 

5. To fociis the spirit of the co-operative movement as a 

means of community and national development. 

The session will last about four weeks, and it is the intention 
of the organisers to invite to America for the purpose, the 
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leading authorities on the co-operative movement in various 
parts of the world, as well as a number of students. 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Many farmers doubtless find it very difficult to arrange to visit 
Agiicultural Eeseareh Institutes in order to familiarise them- 
selves, at first hand, with the work which 
Lectures on earned on for their benefit by agri- 

J^ricultmal cultural scientists. The Ministry therefore 
Eesearcn, endeavours in many other ways to bring 
before farmers the results of agricultural research, viz., by its 
Advisory Scheme, in which college and county staffs play their 
part; by leaflets and by articles in this Journal; and by publica- 
tions such as those on ** Agricultural Eeseareh and the 
Parmer ” and ‘‘ Studies in the Handling of Milk.’' There is, 
however, still need for personal contact between the rank and 
file of farmer’s and agricultural research workers. To provide 
opportunities for such personal contact a scheme was organised 
by the Ministry, in co-operation with the National Farmers’ 
Union, under which meetings arranged by branches of the 
latter body ai'e addressed by specialists in the various branches 
of agi’icultural science. The scheme started on an experimental 
basis in the winter of 1922-28, and succeeded so well on. being 
continued in the winter of 1923-24, that not only will it be 
repeated during the coming winter, but it bids fair to obtain 
a permanent place in the organisation of the work of the 
Ministry. 

In the winter of 1923-24 46 lectures were given by 20 
lecturers to audiences totalling some 2,600 to 8,000 farmers 
(averaging about 60 per meeting), at 84 centres in 18 counties. 
The lecturers were drawn from most of the Agricultural 
Eeseareh Institutes, and also from the Ministry’s Staff. The 
subjects were chosen by the branches of the National Farmers’ 
Union, and the following list indicates their relative 
popularity : — 

Animal Feeding, including Dairying 16 lectures. 


Cropping including Grasses 
Plant Diseases and Weeds 

Animal Diseases 

Soils and Manuring 

Plant Breeding 

Economics ... 


9 

6 

5 

4 

3 

3 


For the winter of 1924-26 a provisional list of centres and 
lectures has already been drawn up. Some 40 lectures will be 
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given, and the subjects chosen by branches of the National 
Fanners’ Union are as follows : 


Animal Nutrition and Dairying 

Animal Diseases 

Plant Breeding 

Soils and Manuring 

Economics 

Plant Diseases 

Fruit G-rowing 

Engineering 

Small Livestock 


9 lectures. 
8 „ 

6 » 

5 
3 
3 
2 
1 
1 


Inquii'ies in connection with this scheme should be addressed 
by farmers to the Secretary of the local branch of the National 
Farmers’ Union. 


Guide to Clean 
Milk 

Competitions. 


One of the Ministry’s series of Miscellaneous Pubheations 
(No. 43, Guide to Clean Milk Competitions),* only recently 
issued, was originally prepared to assist the 
organisers of and officials concerned' with 
Clean Milk Competitions, and accordingly 
only a small edition was printed. It has 
now been represented to the Ministry that the information in 
tiiis pamphlet will be of great interest and value to competitors 
also, and to all who are attempting to improve the quality as 
well as increase the quantity of milk. 

The Ministry has therefore felt justified in printing a farther 
and much larger edition, and in reducing the price to 6d., in 
the hope that those taking part in Clean Milk Competitions, and 
milk producers generally, will send for a copy. 


. * 


A FUBTHEB slight 1186 was recorded in the general level of 
prices of agricultural produce during September, the general 

mw AgrMtoa '“tog W per cent. 

Tndpv Tffumhpr oorrespondmg month 

before the war, as compared with the figure 
of 59 per cent, above the pre-war level whidi was recorded for 
August. The rise in September was hardly so pronounced as 
that whfoh occurred in the same period Lu 1928, but prices 
on the whole were still 4 points higher than in September last 

* Obtainable from the Secretary, Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, 
10, Whitehall Place, London, S.W.l. Price 6d., post free. 
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year, and for the first time since the fall in prices first com- 
menced, were also higher than two years earher. 

In the following table are shoTsn the percentage increases 
as compared with pre-war prices each month since January, 
1920 

Percentage Increase compared with the average op the corresponding 
Month in 1911-13. 


Month. 

1920. 

1921. 

1922. 

1923. 

1924. 

January ••• 

200 

183 

75 

68 

61 

February ... 

195 

167 

79 

63 

61 

March 

189 

160 

77 

59 

57 

April 

202 

149 

70 

64 

53 

May 

180 

119 

71 

64 

56 

June 

175 

112 

68 

61 

58 

July 

186 

112 

72 

63 

62 

Aug:ust 

193 

131 

67 

64 

59 

September 

202 

116 

57 

56 

60 

October ... 

194 

86 

69 

61 

— 

November 

193 

79 

62 

63 

— 

December 

184 

76 

69 

56 

— 


Wheat averaged 12b. Id. and oats 9s. 4d. per cwt. during 
September, reductions of 8d. and 4d. respectively as compared 
with August averages, but a fall is usual at this season owing to 
the increasing quantities of home-gi'own com coming on to the 
market, and the index numbers consequently show a rise of 
2 points in one case, and no change in the other. Barley, on 
the other hand, normally increases in price during the early 
months of the season, owing to the improvement in quality and 
the larger proportion of malting barley included in the total 
quantity marketed. This season is no exception to this rule, but 
the unfavom’able weather conditions of recent months have 
reduced the quantity of good malting barley available, and prices 
have consequently risen very sharply; during September barley 
averaged 17s. 3d. per cwt., 4s. more than in the previous month, 
and the general level was no less than 107 per cent, higher than 
the average of the three Septembers of 1911 to 1913, Barley 
is now the dearest of all kinds of produce sold ofE the farm. 

Pat stock showed comparatively little change as compared with 
August. Cattle declined slightly, and sheep were unchanged, 
but pigs continued the recovery which was recorded in August, 
advancing by 5 points on the month. Fat sheep are at about 
double their pre-war value, and, after barley, are the dearest 
commodity produced by the farmer, in comparison with pre-war 
prices. Pigs, however, are distinctly below the general level of 
ah commodities, while fat cattle are somewhat below the general 
average. 
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Dairy cows advanced by 16s. per bead in September as com- 
pared with August prices, but the advance is partly seasonal 
and the index number has risen only 2 points. Store 
cattle, on the other hand, which usually tend towards higher 
prices at this season, were distinctly cheaper in September than 
in the previous month, and a decline of no less than 10 points 
is recorded by the index number. Neither store sheep nor store 
pigs show any material change; the index number for store 
sheep is decidedly higher than that for fat sheep, but store pigs 
are relatively cheaper than fat, due in the one ease to the firm- 
ness of the market for fat sheep, combined with prospects of 
good root crops, and in the other to the depressed condition of 
the fat pig trade and the high prices now ruling for nearly all 
descriptions of feeding stufis as compared with pig prices. 

Milk shows no alteration on the month, but the shortage of 
good quality imported butter is reflected in the index number 
for British butter, which has again advanced and is 72 per 
cent, dearer than in 1911-13. Cheese is much cheaper, owing 
chiefly to the fact that quotations are now entirely for new 
cheese. 

Eggs are seasonally dearer, and the advance is greater than 
in the basic years, with a corresponding rise of 8 points in the 
index number, while dressed poultry shows an advance of 9 points, 
due mainly to a rise of Is. 8d. per head in the average price of 
geese. 

Apai’t from the sharp increase in barley the chief feature of 
interest in September was the rise in potato prices. Usually 
prices fall sharply after the opening of the seaso'n, and main crop 
potatoes in September realise appreciably less than the ' early 
varieties which form the hulk of the supplies in July and August. 
This year, however, although August showed a fall, prices of 
main crop potatoes were higher in September than earlies in 
August, averaging £7 7s. per ton, and the index number is 
27 points up on the month at 99 per cent, above pre-war. 

Hay prices show no change and are still only a shade higher 
than before the war. Fruit and vegetables both show substantial 
decreases on the month. Fruit, which during August realised 
about 183 per cent, above pre-war prices, during September 
made only 93 per cent, more than in September, 1911 to 1918, 
owing partly to a fall in apple prices and partly to the arrival 
of pears on the market, these being plentiful and cheap ; plums, 
on the oiher hand, remained dear at more than three times their 
pre-war price. Vegetables generally were only 19 per cent. 
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dearer in September than in the corresponding month before the 
vraiT, as compared with an increase of 47 per cent, over pre-war 
in the preceding month. Cabbages were obtainable at pre-war 
prices, while cauliflowers, carrots and celery were 23, 16 and 38- 
per cent, respectively dearer than before the war. 

Comparison of the September figures for the last three years, 
shows distinctly the improvement in the position of vegetable 
foods as contrasted with animal products. In 1922 cereals ranged. 
from 23 to 31 per cent, and in 1923 from 19 to 30 per cent, 
above pre-war; now the range is from 88 to 107 per cent, above, 
while the relatively cheapest crop, oats, is mainly retained for- 
feeding to farm stock. Potatoes also have risen from about their- 
pre-'war level in 1922 to 75 per cent, above in 1923 and to about, 
double pre-war in September this year. Hay alone among - 
vegetable products is relatively cheaper than a year and two- 
years ago. As opposed to this, although fat sheep are rather - 
dearer than in the two previous years, pigs are decidedly cheaper, 
while cattle are cheaper than in 1922 and dearer than in 1923. 
Dairy produce and poultiy products, although not uniformly - 
cheaper than in the two earlier years, are, on the whole, realising 
less money. 

Index numbers of different commodities daring recent months 
^ and in September, 1922 and 1923, are shown below : — 

Percentage Increase as compared -with the Average Prices rhuho in.- 
THE corresponding MONTHS OP 1911-13. 



1922. 

1923. 


1924. 



Commodity. 

Sept 

Sept. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Wheat 

23 

19 

42 

47 

59 

61 

Barley 

26 

30 

48 

52 

75 

107 

Oats 

31 

30 

32 

28 

38 * 

38 

Fat cattle 

58 

45 

55 

54 

66 

54 

Fat sheep 

90 

72 

9B 

97 

100 

100 

Fat pigs 

84 

65 

31 

31 

34 

39 

Dairy cows ... 

63 

52 

59 

55 

67 

59 

Store cattle ... 

33 

27 

47 

61 

48 

38 

Store sheep ... 

109 

109 

121 

132 

129 

130- 

Store pigs ... 

126 

95 

32 

28 

29 

29 

Eg#?8 

96 

75 

43 

65 

G3 

71 

Ponltiy 

85 

67 

93 

80 

66 

75 

Milk 

70 

67 

50 

50 

58 

58 

Butter 

76 

56 

43 

60 

67 

72 

Cheese 

41 

74 

83 

90 

66 

42 

Potatoes 

1 

75 

174 

81 

72 

99 

Hay 

62 

32 

3 

1 

3 

1 
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LOANS FOR THE PURCHASE OF LIME. 

X GBEAT deal of agricultural land in this country is in urgent 
need of lime, and cannot produce proper crops or make use of 
the manure it receives owing to the lack of lime in the soil. In 
the term “ lime,” we include all forms of lime and carbonate of 
lime, e.g., shell or cob and ground lime, ground limestone or 
chalk, etc. Farmers have for many years tended to neglect the 
practice of liming for various reasons. In many cases the soil 
had originally been limed and has slowly become exhausted 
though the process has been gradual and there has been no 
sudden change 'to show how the productive power of the land 
has been impaired. Then the initial cost of the operation is 
high and involves an outlay of capital which farmers can ill 
spare. Again, the benefits do not begin to accrue till the second 
or third year after application. Further, whilst the benefits are 
undoubted and the return to be obtained is well worth the outlay, 
the farmer can continue to get crops of a sort without it. 

The Ministry caimot make loans to individual farmers to 
enable them to purchase hme, but it can make loans to associa- 
tions of farmers under the Agricultural Credits Act, 1928. The 
system on which such loans can be made is, however, prescribed 
by the Act and necessitates the formation of an Agricultural 
Credit Society and the subscription of a certain amount of 
capital by the borrowers themselves, or by others, the intention 
being that the societies should be financed partly by the paid-up 
•capital on shares taken by members and partly by money 
advanced by the State. Parliament in short took the view that 
whilst it was reasonable to provide a substantial portion of the 
money required, the persons interested must themselves make 
some contribution in cash and also offer the security of a liability 
to pay if required the uncalled balance of their shares. 

The manner in which this system might be applied to enable 
farmers to purchase lime co-operatively, and to obtain credit 
from the Government for this purpose is as follows. 

It would be necessary, in the first place, for a number of 
farmers to agree to combine together to form a Co-operative 
Credit Society to be registered tinder the Industrial and Provident 
Societies Acts, which would combine the purpose of buying lime 
and obtaining credit under the Agricultural Credits Act, I’SSS. 
Before actually proceeding to form the Society the Committee 
would obtain an estimate from its members of their individual 
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requirements of lime, and would make an estimate of the gross 
cost (including delivery) of the lime to be purchased and of any 
other necessary handling and clerical expenses. It could then 
inform the members of the number of shares in the Society 
which each would need to hold in order to qualify for the loan 
required to cover the expense of purchase, etc., and with their 
agreement could proceed to register the Society. 

The loan to each member would be utilised for the purchase and 
distribution of the lime thxnugh the Society, and would have to be 
x’epaid to the Society on the basis of a scale to be calculated — 
so much per ton per annum (or per half-year) spread over five 
years or a less period. This scale would have to be calculated 
so as to cover the estimated expense of purchase and distribution 
of the lime and the interest on the advances from the Ministry ; 
in other words the members would pay for their lime on an 
annuity or an instalment system spread over a period of five 
years or less. 

The adoption of this plan would reduce the scheme to a very 
simple form. In effect it would provide the means of supplying 
farmers with lime on an “ easy payment system ’’ through 
co-operative channels. The farmer would know in advance what 
he would have to pay each year or half-year, and he would reap 
the double benefit of obtaining lime at wholesale prices and 
getting credit at a much lower rate of interest than most 
commercial houses allow. 

There are certain limitations imposed by the Act in regard to 
the advances made to Societies. For example, the total sum 
advanced by the Government to any Society is limited to an 
amount ecpal to one pound for every pound share held by 
members of the Society on which a sum of 5s. has been paid. 
Thus, a Society whose members had subscribed for 2,000 one 
pound shares would be eligible for advances from the Govern- 
ment up to £2,000, and as the paid-up capital on the 2,000 
shares wmild be £500 there would be a total sum of £2,600 
available for loans to members. 

The advances made to members of a Society are limited by 
the Act so that an advance to any member shall not exceed 
one-tenth part of the share capital of the Society, or an amount 
equal to £5 for every one pound share held by the member on 
which a sum of 5s. has been paid. Thus, in the example given 
above of a Society with 2,000 shares, the amount of the loan 
to any one member could not exceed £200, while in order to be 
eligible to borrow £200 the member in question would have to 
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hold as a mimmum qualification 40 shares on which Ss. each had 
been paid, that is to say, he would have to contribute £10 to 
the funds of the Society. 

If an association of fanners was formed as suggested above 
for the purpose of purchasing lime, the following is an example 
of the way in which the conditions imposed by .the Act would 
work out. Assuming that a group of 30 farmers wished to pur- 
chase between them 600 tons of h'me at a cost, including cartage 
and clerical expenses, of, say, £900, they would have to subscribe 
an average of £6 each (24 shares), while the loan from the 
Government would be £720 and the total funds available £900 : — 
30 members subscribing 24 shares each equals 720 

shares (5s. paid up) equals £180 

Government loan on 720 shares equals £720 

Total funds available £900 

The interest payable on the Government loan of £720 at the 
rate of 4 per cent, would be £28 16s. per aimum, a sum which 
would be reduced as the loan wa.? repaid. 

It is assumed in the above example that all the expenses of 
the Society would be met from the £900, and that the Society 
is formed for this single purpose of supplying the members with 
agreed quantities of lime with repa 3 Tnent over five years. In such 
a case all that the members have got to do is to repay the £720 
lent to them by the Government plus the annual interest. The 
balance of the Society’s expenditure would be covered by the 
capital they originally subscribed, and when the loan was repaid 
the Society could be wound up, any surplus remaining being 
divided among the members. 

The only liability assumed by a member of a Society, other 
than his obligation to pay off the loan made to him, would be 
one due to the default of some other member and would be 
limited by the amount of the uncalled share capital. If, for 
example, in the above case it had proved impossible to recover 
any payments from one of the members to whom 20 tons of 
lime had been supplied, whereby the Society would be approxi- 
mately £16 out of pocket, a call of something like 6d. a share 
on the members would have to be made in order to complete 
the repayment of the Government loan. Of course a Society 
can sue for its debts like any other corporation, but if reason- 
able discretion were exercised in its original choice of members 
the risk of bad debts ought to be of the smallest. 
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Thas in the above example the Society could demde to repay 
at the rate of iSlSO per annum or £,& per member. In the &Bt 
year this would be slightly more than one-fifth of the principal 
plus the intere.st in that year £144-i-£28 16s. = £173 iCs.), 

In subsequent years as the annual interest was reduced there 
would be a further balance on the right side available for paying 
off the principal. By the end of the fourth year £636 would 
have been repaid and the balance remaining would be £86 plus 
about £3 83. interest or rather less than £3 per member. 

The position at the end of the fifth year would be that the 
average member of the Society in question would have borrowed 
£80, with which he would havp purchased through the Society 
20 tons of lime. He would have subscribed £6 in the first 
instance as share capital, and he would have repaid £27 in 
instalments over five years, making £83 in all. Thus the net 
interest on the loan over five years would be £8 and he would 
have had the lime on his land during that period, and imder 
ordinary circumstances the increased value of the peld should 
undoubtedly make the transaction a remunerative one. 

The above example is based on the assumption that all the 
members of the Society are prospective borrowers, and that they 
all want to bonw at the same time, and for this single purpose, 
the Society coming to an end when the members have repaid 
their loans. The only limitation imposed by the Act in a case 
of this sort is that the loan to any individual member should not 
exceed one*tenth of the share capital, i.e., in the above example, 
£72, 

A single-purpose Society of this kind could of course be 
established for any other object of the kind contemplated by the 
Act. The alternative type of Society is one of a more per- 
manent character where loans are made to members from time 
to time and the share capital is invested by members who- 
receive interest on it as an investment. 

Further particulars as to the formation of Agricultural Credit 
Societies of the latter type, rates of interest, repayment, etc., 
are give in Leaflet 811, a copy of which can be obtained on 
application by those interested. 
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HOME-GROWN WHEAT FOR BREAD- 
MAKING: THE VALUE OF IMPROVED 
VARIETIES. 

English wheat has qualities of outstanding merit when milled 
into flour for biscuit-making and for household purposes, while 
there is an increasing demand for it as a poultry food. The 
bulk of the wheat dehvered to flour-miUs is, however, milled 
into flour for bread-making, and, for this purpose, the commoner 
varieties of English wheats are not, as a rule, able to compete 
on equal terms with the wheat imported from Canada and other 
countries. 

The main factor in determining the price of both home-grown 
and imported wheat is the quality of the respective samples,' 
For bread-making purposes, wheat must make a threefold appeal 
on its quality; (1) to the miller, (2) as flour, to the baker, and 
(3) as bread, to the consumer. The price the miller is prepared 
to give for wheat is affected by its moisture content and per- 
centage of flour extraction. The “ strength ” of the flour pro- 
duced is primarily the concern of the baker, while the consumer, 
for his part, fudges the loaf mainly on its appearance and 
palatability. 

It may be of interest to examine these qualities in detail, 
with a view to comparing the improved varieties of wheat now 
being grown in this country with the commoner varieties, and 
with the wheats usually imported. 

(1) Wheat: Moisture Content . — ^Before milling, it is 
necessary to “ temper ” or “ condition ” the wheat. This is 
a process of washing and drying the grain, which, when there 
is a .large percentage of moisture present, may involve a con- 
siderable loss in weight. The matter is therefore one of great 
consequence to the miUer. Dry grains, on the other hand, 
absorb moisture in this process. For example, a milling test 
made for the purpose of comparing Canadian and home-grown 
wheat, showed that Manitoba No. 1, before conditioning, con- 
tained 13 per cent, of moisture and home-grown wheat 19 per 
cent. After conditioning, the Manitoba wheat contained 16.8 
per cent., a gain of 8.8 per cent., and home-grown wheat 16 per 
cent., a loss of S per cent. Experience shows that, on the average, 
imported wheats contain from 10 to 16 per cent, of moisture and 
home-grown wheats 15 to 22 per cent, in an ordinary season. 
These percentages are subject to considerable variation from 
year' to year and from month to month. Unfortunately, moisture 
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content appears to be governed almost entirely by climatic and 
soil conditions. In this respect the improved varieties can show 
no substantial advantage over the commoner varieties grown 
in this country; and both stand at a relative disadvantage in 
comparison with the imported article. This, however, as will 
be shown, is the only resj)ect in which the improved varieties 
of Enuhsii wmeat are unable to show better results in comparison 
vi^^ e commoner sorts. 

Flour Extraction . — ^In the process of extracting the flour from 
file wheat, it is important that the branny husk should separate 
easily froui the kernel. In this respect, the average home- 
grown wheat compares unfavourably with imported varieties. 
On the other hand, the “ Yeoman '' varieties of English wheat 
behave in the same way as the better Canadian sorts. Thus, 
the average percentage of flour extracted from the ‘‘ Yeoman ” 
wheats is, say, 1 or 2 per cent, higher than that obtained from 
tijo (ilder varieties. 

(2) Flour. — fiircngth. — By strength ’’ is understood the 
quality in a flour which permits of the formation of large 
shapely loaves of good texture. Incidentally, strong flours can 
better withstand adverse conditions of atmosphere and wider 
variations in baking methods than the weaker sorts. In the 
main, the size and shapeliness of the loaf will depend on the 
way the doughs beliave during fermentation, the quantity of 
gas evolved during the later stages of fermentation, on the 
power of gas-retention of the doughs, and on their distensibility. 

The true measure of strength is the volume of the loaf 
winch will be produced from a given quantity of flour, and 
tlie number of loaves (4:-\h.) which can be produced from a 
sack of flour. In a general way, it may be said that whilst a 
sack (280 lb.‘j of average all-English flour will make 88-90 
4-lb. tin loaves, flour from the improved varieties, especially 
“ Yeoman,” will yield a larger number, say 90 to 92, so that, 
judged by the volume of the loaf produced and other baking 
qualities of the flour. ** Yeoman ” is a strong wheat compared 
mth the average home-grown varieties. 

In general, flour for bread-making in the larger urban dis- 
tricts consists of a mixture of 20-15 per cent, of weak wheats 
and 80-85 per cent, of strong wheats. In country areas, it is 
not uncommon to employ as much as 40-50 per cent, of the 
older English varieties in an average season, in conjunction 
with imported wheat flours. With Yeoman ” it is possible 
to raise the proportion of flour from home-grown wheat to 

B 2 
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BO-70 per cent. It is believed that in an average or good season, 
it win even be possible to use “ Yeoman II ” by itself in the 
production of bread flours. It follows that, having regard to- 
the unlimited demand for strong wheats for bread-making, the- 
more the cultivation of the improved varieties, such as- 
“ Yeoman,” spreads, the more extensively will home-grown 
wheat be in demand both by the miller and the baker. 

(3) Bread . — Appearance and Palatahility are the qualities- 
which appeal most to the general public. For flavour, En^sh 
wheats of whatever variety generally excel imported varieties, 
and it may be said, broadly, that the greater the proportion of 
home-grown wheat flour which a loaf contains, the better flavour- 
it has, and, further, that the greater the proportion of improved 
varieties, the better the colour and texture, and the more- 
atraetive it becomes to the consumer. 

General. — The farmers of this country thus have at their 
disposal varieties of wheat which possess the qualities most 
desired by the miller, the baker and the general public. From- 
the farmer’s standpoint, moreover, there is now sufficient experi- 
ence to show that for the many kinds of soil and other conditions 
which exist in this country, “ Yeoman ” is as generally suit- 
able as any other variety, and more suitable than most. Besults- 
Dpcessarily Fary, and no one variety can be- expected to be- 
pre-eminently suitable for every type of soil. Although- 
“ Yeoman ” and other improved varieties are believed to form 
a substantial proportion of the 1924 crop, there is no reason: 
why its cultivation should not be rapidly extended. 

Biscuit-mahmg . — Ordinary varieties of English wheat are, as a 
whole, more suitable for biscuit-making than imported wheats- 
and even than the “ Yeoman ” varieties. Hence, if “ Yeoman ” 
wheat is more generally grown, the supply of other varieties for 
bisenit-making will be reduced and these, in their turn, may 
realise a better price. The demand for flour for biscuit-making: 
is, however, limited. 

Economy of Distribution . — ^Another and important factor in- 
the extended growth of the improved ” Yeoman ” varieties-- 
lies in the economy in distribution which will be effected. At 
present, the local miller or baker has to obtain a proportion- 
of strong wheat or flour from the ports. When strong wheat, 
such as Yeoman,” is grown and ground locally, these trans- 
portation costs may be eliminated. The miller, for example, 
in such a ease is saved the cost of bringing wheat from the ports,. 
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and could afford to pay the farmer an improved price in 
consequence. 

The most hopeful way, therefore, in which to make wheat- 
growing more profitable in this country, is for the farmer, when- 
ever practicable, to grow the improved varieties now at his 
di^osal. 

Whilst the case for the cultivation of these new improved 
varieties of English wheat rests fundamentally on their better 
quality, and hence on the better price which the farmer should 
receive^ nothing will stimulate their cultivation more than an 
increased demand for the resulting flour. 

Good mixtures of English flour should not be difficult to 
obtain, and, in most cases, bakers should be in a position to 
supply bread made from the English article. To induce them 
to do so as a commercial proposition, there must be a sufficient 
demand from consumers at a satisfactory price. An all-Er^lish 
loaf is not necessarily cheaper than ordinary bread. If well- 
made of first-grade flour, the superior flavour may well justify 
a somewhat higher price in the estimation of those consumers , 
with whom flavour in bread is the first essential, and who prefer 
the home-grown produce for what is signifies. 

Summary. — 1. Wheat growing in this country, especially 
in recent years, has not been profitable. The most hopefnl 
way in which it can be made more remunerative is by improv- 
ing the quality of the product, so as to realise a better price 
with the same productive coats. 

2. There is an almost unlimited demand for “ strong ” 
wheats which have to be imported from abroad. The improved 
varieties of English wheat, such as “ Yeoman ” are strong ” 
wheats, capable of being substituted wholly or in part for 
the imported article, and. if milled near where they are grown, 
can compete on favourable terms with imported varieties owing 
to the saving of transport costs which results. 

8. Apart from their use in substitution for imported varieties, 
the improved varieties of English wheat will produce a flom 
capable of making an excellent loaf, distinguished for its flavour 
Many consumers appreciate this quality, and bakers should find 
it commercially possible to meet a demand for an all-English 
loaf containing a substantial proportion of " Yeoman ” flour. 

4. Farmers, in order to meet the demand for strong 
wheats, should increase the area of improved varieties citltivated. 

As a corollary, the better quality of the product should ensure 
higher prices. 
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ENSILAGE.— I. 

Aethub Amos, M.A. 

School oj Agriculture, Cambridge. 

Ensilage has now become an important part of agricultural 
practice in the British Isles, and shows signs of steady develop- 
ment. The purpose of this and succeeding articles is to give 
a consecutive account of present-day knowledge of the subject, 
and of the methods practised in this oountiy. Since some 
confusion exists in the use of the terms silage and ensilage, the 
author will adopt the suggestion of Mr. Jenkins in his report 
to the Royal Agricultural Society in 1884, ” that the word 
ensilage should only be used to describe the process and that 
the product should be called silage.” 

History. — ^In several parts of the world, especially ia dry 
countries, the ancients were in the habit of storing grain in 
pits in the ground. Amongst others Pliny mentions the practice 
and uses the Latin word sirus to describe such a silo or pit 
for storing gi’ain. There is probably little doubt that ensilage 
owes its inception to similar practices. The process of making 
silage from green fodders in a succulent condition originated 
in central Eui’ope, and the first account of it in this country 
occurs in the Transactions of the Highland and Agricultural 
Society of IS-IS. Ensilage is referred to by agricultural writers 
from time to time after this, and amongst others by Mr. 
Wrightson when reporting on the Agriculture of Austria- 
Hungary in the Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society for 
1874 under the name of ” sour hay.” Wrightson recommended 
it to the attention of farmers in this country, but little or ho 
attention was given to the subject till about the year 
1882. About this time two facts combined to give a great 
stimulus to the practice — ^farmers were suffering from the bad 
times following 1879 and were the more ready to accept new 
ideas and new practices, and in_1882 a Frenchman, the Vieomte 
de Chezelles, paid a wsit to the Royal Agricultural Society’s Show 
at Reading and gave there an account of his methods of making 
silage. He had wnstnieted in Prance a silo capable of holding 
upwards of 1,000 tons of silage, and in this had converted 
hundreds of acres of clover, tares, lucerne and grasses into 
silage. 

Dm;ing the next few years silos of many descriptions were 
constructed throughout the length and breadth of Great Britain, 
end silage of all descriptions, some good, some indifferent .and 
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much bad, was made. An excellent description of the diversities 
of silo construction and silage pi'actiee in those days can be 
obtained from “ Silos for British Fodder Crops,” a book 
published by the sub-editor of the Field in 1884. These 
silos for the most part took the form of pits wholly or partly 
sunk in the ground, the horizontal section of which was generally 
greater than the vertical section. As a conseq^uenee of this 
the percentage of loss was high and the silage frequently sofir. 

In 1883-4 Mr. George Pry, F.L.8., described the results of 
some experiments which he conducted at Chobham in Surrey 
showing the conditions under which sweet silage could be pro- 
duced by allowing the temperature of fermentation to reach 
45° C. = 118° F.. and Lord Walsingham in Norfolk and many 
others warmly advocated the practice. About this time Lawes 
and Gilbert at Bothamsted and Dr. Augustus Voelcker at Woburn 
carried out feeding experiments,- which, however, yielded for 
the most part inconclusive results. 

In 1885-6 a Eoyal Commission was appointed, heard 
abundance of evidence and issued a report, which, however, 
was not very helpful to the practice. After this period to the 
end of the 19th century ensilage languished till in 1900 it had 
almost disappeared from British farming. 

During this same period ensilage had been introduced into 
North America where it at once gained a footing and has been 
continuously spreading ever since, till at the present time there 
are said to be well over three-quarters of a million silos in 
use in the United States, as well as many in Canada. It is inter- 
esting to inquire why the practice was successful in America and 
a failure in Britain. An analysis of the situation shows that 
there were several conditions different in the two countries: 
In early days the Americans hit upon the idea of the tall 
cylindrical silo, wliich greatly reduces wastage. The silage 
there was largely made in hot dry districts, in which it was 
impossible to grow roots econonaically. Their main silage crop, 
maize, can be grown to advantage under these conditions, is 
comparatively cheap to grow, and easily cut and ensiled. Added 
to this was of course the fact that labour was costly in America 
and cheap in England, so that the root crop in this country 
could be cheaply grown. Lastly, it should be noted that many 
investigators at the American, agricultural colleges, and especially 
Babcock of Wisconsin, have been continuously studying the con- 
ditions for the successful making of silage, whereas ho one 
in this country has continuously set himself to study the subject. 
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It was not till 1901 that Mr. F. B. Smith, O.M.G., then 
Viee-Prineipal of the South-Eastern Agricultural College, after 
a visit to the United States, brought hack the idea of the 
cylindrical stave silo, and as a result one was erected on the 
College farm. He shortly afterwards ’went to South Africa, 
but Sir John Bussell and his colleagues at Wye carried out a 
series of .experiments with this silo, using the maize crop, and 
showed that under the conditions of their experiments the loss 
of dry matter in ensiling a crop of maize amoimted to 86 per 
cent. These results were most unfortunate, because such a 
loss is not general and because they tended once more to delay 
the introduction of the practice of ensilage into this country. 

In 1910 Mr. George Jaques, who had experience of silage in 
stave silos in Canada began to farm at Tivetshall in Norfolk, 
and soon erected a similar stave silo, which he filled "with a 
mixed crop of oats and tares. In this he made successful 
silage, and by his advocacy the practice of making silage in tall 
cylindrical silos became established in the Eastern Counties and 
steadily spread until at the present time there are silos in ' 
almost pvejy county of the British Isles, whilst several agricul- 
tural colleges and institutes aie equipped ’with them and are 
engaged in studying the fundamental problems connected with 
the practice. 

Quality in Silage and How to Control It.— A study of the 
literature at the time of the first silage boom shows that the 
pioneers at that time recognised only two types of silage, sweet 
and sour, and, as previously mentioned, lYy had shown that 
sweet, brown silage resulted when the temperature of fermenta- 
tion exceeded 118° E. There was, however, one exception to 
this general statement, for a EreneWan, M. Goffort, is quoted* 
in 1884 as stating: “ My maize, my green rye, my fodders of 
every kind have scarcely changed colour after eight or ten 
months of ensilage.” From this it is oh’vious that the green 
silage of M. Goffort, which had scarcely changed colour, was 
different material from the ” sweet, brown silage ” advocated 
by Fry and equally different from sour silage. 

In 1900 Babcock and Eussellt at Wisconsin showed that 
“ the popular opinion .that good silage can only be made with 
considerable heat is erroneous,” They were successful in mftlnng 

* “ Silos for British Crops,” by the sub-editor of the liWd 

t Babcock and Bussell, Wisoonsiu Agricultural Experiment Station. 17th 
and 18th Annual Eeport, 1900.^ 
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good silago at temperatures which did not exceed 80° F., thus, 
as the authors say, “ disproving Pry’s theory, that a tempera- 
ture of at least 120° P. was essential for good silage.” Many 
American and other experimenters have obtained similar results, 
of which may be quoted those of Neidig,* who found that in 
a fUled silo the maximum temperature at the centre as distinct 
from the top was 91° P., and that good maize silage resulted. 

When experimental work was commenced upon silage at 
Cambridge in a stave silo, erected by Messrs. English Bros., of 
Wisbech, it soon became evident tW the first problem to be 
solved was how to control the quality; for in two of the first 
three years the quality and smell of the product were such that 
the authorities of Girton College, the nearest building of which 
is situated 50 yards away to the east, constantly complained of 
the smeU whilst the silage was being fed. Moreover, ours was 
not the only ease in which the bad silage resulted from faulty 
practice, for several other cases came to notice, and in partieulai 
one from Lincolnshire is worth recording. In this case about 
150 tons of silage were involved, and the quality was such that 
the owner could scarcely get his cowmen to handle or his stocX 
to eat the product, and I myself, after handling it was unable 
to rid my hands of the unpleasant butyric smell for 86 hours ! 

A study of this question of quality in silage has been made 
at Cambridge in two ways : (1) by inspecting alage from a large 
number of silos and ascertaining the conditions under which 
each was made by the farmers concerned, and (2) by making 
accurate observations of the conditions of the crops as ensiled 
at Cambridge and subsequently observing the type of silage 
produced. In this way it has been possible to differentiate no 
less riian 5 distinct types of silage as follows : — 

1. Sweet, dark blown silage. 

2. Acid, light brown or yellow-brown silage. 

3. Green fruity silage. 

4. Sour silage of several forms. 

5. Musty silage. 

Sweet, Dark Brown Silage. — ^This silage is produced, as 
Pry showed, when the temperature rises above 118° P., but 
caimot be produced if that temperature is not reached. ,It is 
frequently produced when silage is made in stacks, and in fact 
we are now feeding at Cambridge (August, 1924) sweet silage 
made from a heavy crop of ryegrass and clover which was cut 
for hay on 4th to 6th June, but wet weather setting in and the 

* “ Chemical Changes in Silage Fermentation,” Iowa Agrio. Exp. Station, 
Besearcb Bulletin Eo. 16. 
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weather forecast being as bad as it could be, the crop was 
stacked as silage between 9th and 14th June. In this ease the 
maximum temperature recorded was 140° P. Again, a shallow 
layer of sweet silage is frequently to be found between six 
inches and two feet below the surface in a tower silo when filled 
with oats and tares gr grass or clover. This layer of sweet 
silage in tower silos is due to the fact that air has more ready 
access to the surface of the silage than to lower layers, and so 
encourages fermentation and heating. The following table of 
temperatures taken in 1917 at 3 different depths below the 
surface in a tower silo illustrates this fact. The fiUing of the 
silo was completed on 19th July. 

TahU /. Temiy'Vtttnrcs vt rarijwa Deptlts in Tower Silo» 


Jlllv 2l8t 

M fj in. 
deq. F, 

120 


At 2 ft. 
den. F. 

91 

At 5 ft. 
deg. F. 
81 

" 23rd 

151 


90 

90 

25th 

151 

«•« 

110 

94 

27th 

148 

• « • 

121 

95 

23th 

143 


118 

98 

Aug. 2nd 

... — 

« • * 


98 


When the silo was opened on 12th November the silage at 
a depth of 6 in., which in August was sweet silage, had subse- 
quentlj’^ turned motildy owing to access of air; the silage at 2 ft., 
where the maximum temperature reached 121 ^ P., had a 
uniformly dark brown colour and was characteristically sweet, 
though the quality changed almost immediately below this 
depth: and at 6 ft., where the maximum temperature reached 
only 98® P., the silage was a much paler brown in colour and 
acid in character. 

Sweet silage is therefore produced when conditions are such 
that fermentation is facilitated by the presence of sufficient 
ah so that the temperature rises above 118® P. Conditions 
contributing to this are: — 

(1) A comparatively dry crop, either one that is di*y from 
being mature, or from being allowed to dry somewhat after being 
cut. Such dry crops facilitate fermentation, both because they 
do not pack so tightly and thus allow air to penetrate the silo 
readily, and because the heat which is generated by fermentation 
has comparatively less moisture in the silage to heat and conse- 
quently the temperature rises more. 

(2) Fermentation is facilitated by intermittent stacking or 
ensiling, which allows time for fermentation in each layer before 
the next layer is put on, 

(3) Fermentation is facilitated when the outsides of the silage 
heap are exposed, as in stack silage, so that air can blow throx^h 
the stack. 
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Sweet silage has a sweet, pleasant smell, similar to that of 
over-heated hay; it is generally comparatively dry, and is 
appetising to and readily eaten by cattle. On account, how- 
ever, of the excessive fermentation it has lost more digestible 
food material than other forms of silage and is consequently 
somewhat wasteful in maldng. Though good, this is not the best 
form of silage food. 

Acid, Light Brown or Yellow-Brown Silage.— This type of 
silage is generally found in tower silos when an oat and tare 
crop or a seeds crop has been ensiled. It requires no special 
precautions in making if the crop is reasonably mature when 
cut, and especially if wilted a few hours before carting, so that 
the crop contains 25 to 80 per cent, of dry material when 
ensiled. Brown silage is then almost sure to result. Many 
observations have shown that the maximum temperature 
coinciding with this type varies between 86° and 104° F. As 
a rule there is not much juice expressed from the silo when 
this type is being made. Acid, browm silage is also commonly 
made in clamp silos. 

This silage has a yellow-brown to brown colour, and an acid 
though pleasant smell, largely due to the presence of 
acetic acid (the acid of vinegar), the yellowish types having 
the more pleasant smell. It is readily eaten by stock, which 
thrive upon it, and is to be recommended. 

Green “ Fruity " Silage. — ^This silage is much less common 
and has not generally been described by writers on the subject, 
although, as previously quoted, M. Goffort in 1884 was stating 
“ my fodders of every kind have scarcely changed colour after 
10 months of ensilage.” This type can never have been 
commonly produced, and it was not till 1919 that the writer’s 
attention "was drawn to it — ^by Mr. Arnold Oliver, at Bures in 
Suffolk. In 1920 he repeated this type of silage under the 
following conditions; — ^the crop was cut in a medium condition 
of maturity, the oats being in full milk, the tare pods full 
grown in length but the seeds barely half formed. The crop 
was in each case carted and ensiled the same day as it was out. 
A maximum thermometer inserted in the centre of the silage 
recorded 86° F. Similar silage has since been produced at 
Cambridge, both in small experimental silos and in the large 
commercial one when the foregoing conditions have been 
observed.. 

This type of silage has a green .to olive-green colour, and a 
smell that is delicious — neither sweet nor sour, but best described 
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as “ fresh ’ and “ fruity.” It is greedily eaten by stock, and 
Woodman* has recently shown that its digestible properties are 
very high. 

Green silage suffers from one practical disadvantage : large 
quantities of juice are liable to he expressed and drain away 
from the freshly cut and barely mature crop when ensiled, and 
carry away \!ith them soluble food material of a valuable 
character. Moreover, Ibis juice if allowed to accumulate in the 
yard produces a stinking mass of putrid material. The juice 
has, however, been collected in a fresh condition and fed to 
both cattle and pigs with advantage. None the less it is a 
problem requiring investigation. 

Sour Silage. — Sour silage has generally a dark brown or 
olive-brown colour, and a pungent and veiy unpleasant 
smell due largely to the presence of butyric acid. It is commonly 
made when a very imm ature and succulent crop is ensiled, 
because in this case the watery fodder packs down very closely 
in the silo and excludes the air to sudi an extent that little 
heating is possible. Thus crops of immature maize frequently 
give rise to sour silage. Again, sour silage is frequently found 
at the bottom of a clamp silo, especially if this has been carted 
in wet weather, because the trampling of horse and cart oyer 
the clamp as well as the superimposed weight of silage 
squeezes out the air and limits fermentation. Such eases may 
be obviated or the sourness reduced if the making of the silage 
proceeds slowly so that a certain amount of heating may occur 
in each layer of 3 or 4 feet before the next is put on, 

A second form of sour silage may occur when a Imd crop, 
such as oats or tares, having become partially rotten at the 
base, is ensiled, and especially if after cutting rain falls and 
rotting proceeds in the field. This putrefaction appears to con- 
tinue in the silo, and a very evil-smelling silt^e may result. 
These were the conditions which led to the Lincolnshire case of 
sour silage quoted above in this article. If such conditions 
prevail, and the crop after entting has begun to get rotten, it 
is desirable to let surplus water dry off the crop before it is 
ensiled. 

One other form of sour silage is more rarely found. 
This has a pale yeUow colour and a different though 
equally unpleasant smell. This smell is not the butyric acid 
smell and has not been identified. In the few oases when this 
yellowish, sour silage has been found it has occurred in isolated 

* Woodman, Journal of Agrioultural Sdmee, 12, Part IT, April, 1922. 
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spots amongst other sour silage and in each case the crop from 
which it was made was very immature. The conditions under 
which it is formed require farther investigation. 

Musty Silage. — One case only of musty silage has been 
observed; this was made from a very poor crop of oats and 
tares amongst which was growing a prodigious amount of 
charlock. The whole was allowed to become overmature before 
cutting, and the stems of the chaidock were very woody. It was 
then allowed to diy in the field for 24 hours before ensiling. 
The consequence was that the chaffed fodder was very porous, 
being kept open by the stiff chaffed stalks of the charlock, and 
instead of the normal fermentation a large number of mouldy 
spots were produced and by their growth caused the silage to 
have a musty and ammoniacal smell, so much so that stock 
refused to eat the greater part of it. When for any reason the 
crop has been allowed to become overmature before cutting, 
it should on no account be allowed to dry in the field, but should 
be ensiled at once. 

^ ^ * 

DAIRY CO-OPERATION IN THE UNITED 

STATES. 

The great expansion in the co-operative marketing of milk in 
the United States during the last three yeai-s is particularly 
exemplified in the case of the New York milk zone, from which 
the New York City milk supplies are drawn. This zone covers, 
roughly, the country within a 400-miIe radius of New York City, 
comprising New York State and sections of the adjoining States 
of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Connecticut, Massachusetts and 
Vermont. Milk producers within this area have the benefit of 
the New Yoih City fluid milk market. 

Milk sent to the city for fluid consumption has to be produced 
under certain hygienic conditions, prescribed by the City Health 
Department, which, to some extent, increase the cost of produc- 
tion; and the milk so produced and delivered commands the 
highest price in the market. While the consumption of fluid 
milk in New York does not vary to any great extent, the pro- 
duction varies very considerably according to the season, being 
twice as great in the months of April, May and June as in the 
corresponding months of the autumn. Apart from this large 
seasonal surplus there is always an actual excess of production 
in the New York milk zone over fluid milk demands even in the 
short months of the year. In addition there is a varying daily 
surplus left in the hands of the distributors, who must cany 
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saffieient stock to meet the ma>ximam daily demand for fluid 
milk. 

All this surplus has to be manufactured into milk products, 
such as butter, cheese, evaporated milk, etc., but when so manu- 
faetoed, it comes into competition with the produce of country 
and world markets, and commands a much lower price than 
that obtained for fluid milk. Milk products manufactured from 
milk produced in the Middle West,” for example, carry a lower 
production cost because the milk is produced on cheaper land, with 
cheaper feed and under less restricted conditions than are required 
by the New York fluid milk market. The problem of the dairy 
farmer in the New York milk zone is the problem of disposing 
of his surplus to the best advantage. 

The large milk distiibuting fii’xns of New York have maiutained 
for many years receiving stations throughout the New York zone 
to enable them to secure sufficient milk to supply the require- 
ments of the fluid milk market at the time of the lowest milk 
production in the autumn. From the dairy farmers under con- 
tract with them they took the whole of the milk produced by 
them during the year, and disposed of the suiplus hy manufac- 
turing and marketing the resulting products. The distributors 
were accustomed to purchase at a price low enough to protect 
them on the portion of the product which they had to sell in a 
cheaper market. Under this aiTangement producers received a 
flat rate for their milk, somewhat higher than they would receive 
if they were selling entirely for manufactoing, but not so high 
as if they were able to sell for the fluid milk market only. 

The Dairymen’s League. — ^The first move towards organisa- 
tion among the producers came about in 1907. probably in conse- 
quence of a general grievance among dairymen that the prices 
for milk then prevailing did not afford a fair return for their 
laboiu’ and for the capital invested. This movement resulted in 
the incorporation in that year of the Dairymen’s League, a. joint 
stock corporation under New .Tersey State laws, formed for the 
purpose of marketing collectively the produce of its members. 
Prodncers became members by purchasing stock in the company 
at the rate of 2,5 cents per cow, and they .signed contracts 
appointing it their selling agent upon a fixed commission of 1 cent 
per 100 lb. of milk. The organisation grew very slowly, how- 
ever. and it was not until 191^. when there were 13,000 stock- 
holders, that the League started to sell its milk collectively. It 
had, meanwhile, been able to improve marketing conditions for 
its members, and compelled the distributors to bargain with its 
officers, month by month, as to the selling price of milk. 
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The War brought about an immense expansion in the League’s 
operations; by 1921 the number of stockholders had risen to ovei 
99,000. A great war export trade in all milk products had 
arisen, and so great was the demand for milk that it commanded 
almost as high a price for manufacturing purposes as in the fluid 
milk market. Although the production had risen in sympathy 
with the increased demand, the League found it comparatively 
easy to sell all its milk at a flat price, and for two or three 
years the surplus milk problem had practically disappeared. 
With the end of the War, however, the export business in milk 
products suddenly ceased, and the consequent great drop in mUk 
consumption brought about a precaaious situation in the dairy 
industry, which had now to deal not only mth the ordinary 
seasonal surplus and daily surplus, but to cope also with a pro- 
duction greatly in excess of normal market requirements. Such 
a contingency had not been unforeseen, and the organisers of 
the League, in anticipation of it, had worked out a scheme 
for pooling the milk of all its members, so that it could sell the 
milk for a variety of uses and at a variety of prices as the market 
might demand, putting all the proceeds into one fund, which 
should be divided on an equal basis among the members. The 
scheme, in effect, distributed the burden of the low-priced 
surplus over all the members of the combination. 

Pooling Organisation. — To give effect to this scheme n new 
organisation, the Dairymen’s League Co-operative Association, 
was formed. The new association proceeded actively to obtain 
signed contracts on the new pooling system with producers who 
were members of the old League. In brief, each contractor 
authorises the Co-operative Association to sell his milk along 
with that of all the other contractors for such purposes as it deems 
best, to pool the proceeds and pay a rata portion to him, 
after deduction of a sum for running expenses, capital invest- 
ment, etc. 

The contract provides that a producer who refuses or neglects 
to deliver milk or its manufactured product to the Association 
shall pay 10 dollars per cow, and if the default continues for 
more than a month, an additional 3 dollars per cow. The pro- 
ducer has the right to give away or retain for his own use such 
of his milk or other dairy products as he may wish, but he maj’ 
not sell any products contracted to the Association to any outside 
party unless they have been previously offered to and rejected 
hy the Association or unless he has obtained the written consent 
■of the Association to such sale. There is a farther provision that 
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if the producer receives an offer of a higher price for his milk 
or products than he is obtaming from the Association he shall 
turn this offer over to the Association. 

The producer also agrees to a deduction of one dollar a year 
from the proceeds of sales as a subscription to the “ Dairymen’s 
League News,” the weekly paper issued by the Association. He 
also signs in dupUcate as part of the contract an authority to 
the Association to collect all moneys due to him, this authority- 
being required for production, if necessary, to distributors or 
customers to whom his milk and products have been delivered. 

The Association under the terms of the contract may make 
deductions from the proceeds of its sales to create a special fond 
to repay loans; to be used in building warehouses or other 
necessary buildings; to purchase land and buildings; to secure 
necessary equipment ; and to provide such working capital as the 
Association may deem necessary. For all money contributed to 
the special fund by means of these deductions the producer 
receives a cerMfieate at the end of the year, and interest is pay- 
able to him on the contribution. 

The producer receives his share of the proceeds realised from 
the milk and dairy products sold and paid for during one month, 
subject to the deductions authorised, on or before the 26th of 
the. month following; and as soon after the end of the year aa 
all milk and dairy products have been sold and pay received 
therefor, full settlement is made to the producers. 

Eesolts from Pooling. — The working of the contract in its 
financial results to the milk producers may be gauged from the 
Bulletin of 26th September, 1928, relating to the business done 
in August, 1928. These bulletins are issued monthly by the 
League to its members, and give the total sales for the previous 
month, details of the pool price for milk, a summary of the 
customary deductions, the amount due to the producer, balance 
sheets and other information about the League’s business. The 
pool price is taken as the average price received per 100 lb. 
for all Grade B milk testing 3 per cent, of fat at the base zone 
201-210 miles from New York City, either sold direct to dealers 
or dealt with in the League’s oto plant. There are variations 
paid above or below this pool price, due to grade, fat content, 
freight, hauling, etc. 

The pool price per 100 lb. of milk for August, 1923, was $2.18, 
equivalent (at average exchange January to October, 1923) to, 
9s. 6^d. The deductions per I(K) Ih. work out as follows:' — 
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Total administrative ex^jenses 1.04 

Expenses of Local Ass(»ciatioriS ,11 

„ „ Sub-district org-anisation ,05 

Advertising fund 1.04 

Insurance fund ngainst had debts and other losses ,16 

Depreciation in fixed assets, buildings, plant and good- 
will, etc 1.04 

3.44 

Extraordinary hauling charges 1.51 


Credited to special (capital) fund to repay loans, for 
building, purchase of land and buildings, eipiipinent, 
working capital, etc. (For these deductions 
producer receives at end of fiscal year certificate 
of indebtedness hearing 6 per cent, interest and 

maturing in liv'e years) ... *'• 5.22 

Balance — being cash payment to producer 8 5.57 

9s. 5.74d . 

The price received by the producer on his August, 1928, 
deliveries was approximately lid. per gallon, apart from his 
share in the capital fund mentioned above. 

In April, 1922, the Association handled about 40 per cent, of 
the milk produced in New York City and about 21 per cent, of 
the milk produced in the six States in which it operated. Some 
idea of the extent of its business may be gauged from its gross 
sales for July, 1923 (the amounts are taken on the equivalent 
of the average exchange rate January to October, 1923} : — 


Fluid milk sold to dealers £1,059,766 

Sales from plants operated by the Association : — 

Fluid and skim milk £257,816 

Cream ... ... ... . ... 32,534 

Homogenized mixtures 181 

Buttermilk ... 1,328 

Plain condensed milk 5.188 

Sweetened condensed milk : — 

Domestic 2,358 

Export 14,282 

Evaporated : — 

Domestic 98,263 

Export ^ 1,185 

Sweetened skim : — 

Condensed (bulk) 8,280 

Whole preserved : — 

Bond (bulk) 12,362 

Skim powder 6,710 

Butter 13,180 

Cheese ... ... 14,879 

Pot cheese 571 

Casein — 

Ice-cream 37,527 

605,643 


... £1,665,409 


Total (for the month) 


O 
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The last item in the sales statement, relating to ice-cxeam, 
represents an important and rapidly developing section of the 
Association’s business. The demand for ice-cream in the United 
States is very large, and its manufacture, unlike that of other 
milk products, has the advantage of not being subject to world 
competition. 

9!t iif * * * 

NOTES ON CLEAN MILK COMPETITIONS”. 

P. pROCTOB, B.A. (Cantab.), Agric. Dip., 

National Institute for Research in Dairying. 

Ik England and Wales much milk is wasted through sour- 
ing before it reaches the wholesale dairy; no accurate figures 
are available, but it was estimated a few years a,go that between 
one and two per cent, of the milk supplied to certain* toitns and 
cities was unfit for consumption on arrival owing to souring. 
Such being the case, then the amount that sours in hot, 
sultry weather must be tremendous, and surely the time has 
already anived for dairy farmers to adopt those methods of 
production which, if intelligently applied, will eliminate most, 
or all, premature souring. 

That .some stimulus is required to accelerate the adoption in 
the dairy of modern methods and the principles of sound 
hygiene i.s now apparent to many people, and it is interesting 
to note that the procedure now favoured has education and the 
demonstration of correct methods as its basis. Some wholesale 
dairy firms have realised the immense amount of money that 
the prevention of premature souring would save for farmers 
and the trade, and steps are being taken to remedy it by 
encouraging the production of milk of a superior quality. One 
large wholesale dairy in the Midlands now tests bacterio- 
logically all the milk it receives, and pays a bonus periodically 
to those farmers who have consistently supplied the most 
hygienic article, and it must be remembered that this is the 
milk which keeps sweet longest. Another method is employed 
in Sussex; this is the miming of clean milk competitions for 
those farmers who actually supply milk to the dairies con- 
cerned, and, of course, it is the bulk milk as supplied day by 
day which is tested. 

The Organisation of Glean Milk Competitions. — ^The incen- 
tives described above only affect, however, those farmers who 
supply milk to the dairies concerned, and the main mas s of 
-dairy farmers is left untouched. Consequently, it is desir- 
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able that another stimulus be provided, and a suitable one is 
a clean milk competition run for a county or other large area 
by the agricultural education authorities. It is this type of 
competition which will be discussed below. Since almost 
every county has its agricultural officer, and perhaps an 
itinerant dairy instructress, it follows that a county is the 
most convenient unit for the organisation of clean milk com- 
♦petitions. Agricultural societies and milk recording societies 
can help, but the County Organiser is in the most favourable 
position, since by means of preliminary demonstrations and 
lectures he can get a “ level start ” at the beginning, and, as 
the competition progresses, extract from it a mine of useful 
information for propagation by lecture or written articles. 

Tests Necessary. — ^It is the custom in clean milk competi- 
tions for the farmers themselves to take all routine samples 
and despatch them to the laboratory for examination, but in 
addition the inspecting judge takes one or more’ surprise samples 
as described later. The tests carried out on these samples are 
the determination of the keeping quality, the number of bacteria 
contained, and the degree of fsecal contamination by estimating 
the quantity of coliform bacilli present. Determinations of the 
butter fat and the visible dirt are frequently made in addition, 
although the former merely acts as a check on the sampling, so 
rendering the detection of any faking easier. 

In addition to the above laboratory tests it is customary for 
the cows, sheds, dairy and methods of each competitor to be 
critically examined and score-carded. The inspector does not 
visit by appointment, but every visit he pays is a surprise one, 
and he takes a sample of milk each time for examination. 
There should be no great variation between the bacteriological 
•character of the surprise and routine samples. 

The opportunity of the farm inspector is a great one; the 
mere fact of his examining certain essential articles will, on 
most farms; cause additional care to be given to them, not 
merely while the competition lasts, but afterwards in many 
-cases; once the seed has been sovm it -will not die entirely. 

Still more useful work is done if the inspector notices faults, 
or methods capable of improvement, and comments on them 
in his reports. Another benefit from these inspections is that 
improvised sterilisation plant is frequently seen and described, 
and when it is pointed out that good results are obtained so 
•easily, fresh farmers who have hitherto thought that expensive 
and elaborate equipment was essential, are tempted to start 
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The Publication of Besults . — Interim Reports . — The original 
custom was to publish a short report alter the competition had 
ended, epitomising the period’s work. However, in the Kent 
Clean Milk Competition (1923) Mr. G. H. Garrad introduced 
the innovation of sending out interim reports to each com- 
petitor when all competitors had submitted an equal number 
of samples for analysis. Mr. Garrad found that the Kent 
farmers were very anxious to know what results they were 
getting, so periodical reports were drawn up giving the com- 
plete results of every competitor, notes on the surprise farm 
inspections already completed and a short discourse on general 
principles and errors of frequent occurrence; care was taken 
to mention no names, but each farmer could pick out his own 
results by means of his code number, and, moreover, he could 
compare them with those obtained by other competitors. It 
was found that these reports were very carefully studied, and 
any information supplied was given to all competitors when 
they still had to supply the same number of samples before 
the competition ended. In this way much information of great 
importance was spread while the fanners’ minds were eager 
for its reception and very anxious to apply it immediately. 
This procedure of issuing interim reports has since been started 
elsewhere. 

Fkial Report . — ^These periodical statements do not render 
unnecessary the publication of a final report; in fact, it is 
highly desirable that one should be issued in all cases setting 
out the results of each round, and giving descriptions of good 
and bad technique, of efficient improvised apparatus used for 
overcoming specific conditions on individual farms, and so 
forth. Final reports also make it much easier to compare the 
results of one year with those of another, and of counties or 
areas in vaiious parts of the country. By tabulating the marks 
given on the inspection score cards, it becomes possible to- 
isolate those methods that are worst throughout a whole county, 
and to concentrate on their improvement. Some organising 
bodies could arrange for the publication of a handbook giving- 
detailed results, and containing articles on the more salient 
features by the judges or other recognised authorities. Such 
booklets could be published in large numbers and paid for by 
the inclusion of advertisements of business firms selling agri- 
cultural commodities. Incidentally farmers could also advertise- 
therein to their ovm benefit. 
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Do Clean Milk Competitions ESect any Improvement? — 
A careful study of the records available enables the writer 
to give an emphatic “ yes ” as the answer. The figures in 
Table I, extracted from the report of the Essex Agricultural 
Society’s 1923 Clean Milk Competition, spealt for themselves. 


Year of 
Commtitioih 

1920 ... 

1921 ... 

1922 ... 

1923 ... 


TABLE I. 

Numher of 
Competitors 

.. 7 

9 
9 

.. 16 


Average Kmiber of Bacteria 
per cahic centimetre 
1,000,000 
160,000 

24.000 

30.000 


In spite of several new competitors in the 1923 competition, 
the average bacterial count was compai’atively low, and it is 
evident that the work of the three preceding years had brought 


out much educational material that had been put in practice 


by the fresh competitors of 1923. 


In the 1928 Kent Clean Milk Competition the samples sub- 
mitted for examination in each successive round had longer 


periods of sweetness in spite of hot weather at the end of the 
competition, as shown in Table U. 


Nimher of roiiml 
1 
2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


TABLE IT. 


Average period of sweetness at 
a constant temperature of GO^'F. 
2 days 2 hours 


5 

7 

15 

17 

23 


It is worthy of note that the more prolonged keeping pro- 
perties were obtained in the second half of the competition 
when competitors had got a grasp of the basic principles of 
clean milk production. In the competition period of three 
months fifty-three dairies in all parts of Kent had increased 
the period of sweetness of their milk by almost a day; surely 
the attainment of this object was worth while ! More facts of 
the improvement effected in the county are described in the 
handbook ** Clean Milk in Kent ” published by the Kent 
Education Committee in conjunction with the Kent Milk 
Eecording Society. 

In conclusion several farmers known to the writer have been 
able to get a substantial increase above the market price for 
their milk, because they secured a high place in a clean milk 
competition : of course they have to maintain a high standard 
of quality and carry out their work efficiently. Clean milk 
qpmpetitions carry education to the cowshed, and it is there 
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that it is so much needed; they give the workers an intelligent 
interest in their daily work; and adaptations of the broad 
principles of hygiene, so assimilated, may be very useful to 
farmers when dealing with diseases of a contagious nature. 
m * * * * * 

THE INSTITUTE OF AGRICULTURAL 
ENGINEERING, UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 

B. J. Owen, M.Se., M.Eng., 

Director of the Institute. 

Until the outbreak of war the Ministry had not found it 
necessary to take an active part in the development of agricul- 
tural machinery in this country. When however during the war 
the need for increased food production became apparent and a 
shortage of labour occmred in agricultural districts, efforts were 
made to stimulate farmers to make increased use of labour- 
aiding machinery. What at once became apparent was the lack 
of exact information about agricultural machinery — ^the best types 
to employ and the limits of their usefulness. In the result a 
good deal of money was spent on imsuitable machinery and a 
good deal of valuable machinery was improperly used. But the 
experience gained during the war years and those that followed 
has not only stimulated the use of agricultural machinery — it 
has emphasized the importance of an adequate knowledge of the 
principles underlying its use. 

After the war a Departmental Committee was called together 
to advise on the further steps which should be taken to promote 
the development of agricultural machinery. As a consequence of 
the recommendations of this Committee the Ministry assumed for 
the time being the duty of conducting trials of agricultural 
machines and implements, together with some research work as 
occasion demanded. This was never regarded as more than a 
provisional arrangement. The policy of the Ministry in regard to 
research in all branches of agricultural science was definitely 
established; it was, on balance, considered wiser to hand over 
research problems to university institutions where the freer air 
and the greater facilities for contact vuth workers in kindred 
subjects were likely to promote and stimulate enquiry and 
investigation in a wav almost impossible of realisation in a 
government department. And so after many discussions and 
after the ground had been explored afresh by a farther depart- 
mental committee, the University of Oxford undertook the 
responsibility for fathering a new Institute of Agricultur^ 
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Engineering, which commenced to function in April of the present 
yeai\ As the work requu-es a knowledge of both agriculture and 
engineering, the staff includes agriculturists, physidsts and 
engineers, but from the natui'e of things the engineering side 
predominates. 

The work of the Institute may be broadly divided into : Testing, 
research, education, and advice. 

Testing. — Some testing work has already been conducted in 
the past, as the result of which reports have been published in 
this Journal and elsewhere. It is extremely probable that in the 
future testing work may be extended. At present the farmer has 
practically no opportunity of obtaining reliable and auiiientic 
information as to the capabilities of any machine or implement 
he may contemplate purchasing. It will be obvious that he will 
benefit by a clear statement of the performance of a machine 
under stated conditions, draivn up in such a form as to enable 
him to estimate how far the machine will be of sendee to him 
under his own particular conditions. 

Research. — ^In the pa-st empirical methods hai'e largely pre- 
vailed in the design of agricultural machines and implemants. 
It is contended that to obtain the gi’eatest efdciency agricultural 
engineering should be placed on a scientific basis. Eesearch in 
agricultural engineering may be considered to have a two-fold 
aspect. There is first of all pure research or the determination 
■* of the principles underlying the use of the various classes of 
agricultural machines and implements. Investigation of this 
nature usually proceeds without consideration of any possible 
practical applications of the findings. Afterwards there is applied 
research by means of which the principles determined by pure 
research are giyen practical application. Eesearch work frequently 
arises out of tests of a whole class of machines or implements 
which are designed to perform an identical or similar agricultural 
function. Such tests as a rule lead to the detemination of the 
general principles of mechanical and economic efficiency which 
should govern the design of any machine or implement intended 
for a particular task, but not infrequently there are left residual 
problems which demand further research. 

Sub-soiling. — ^Let us take an example. There is an operation 
known as snb-soiling which is becoming well known to most 
arable farmers. There is nothing new about it. A hundred 
years ago it was probably practised extensively. The process 
consists essentially in disturbing the hard pan or solid stratum 
of earth often found below the normal depth of ploughing, but 
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of the soil. The reasons for success or failure were unkno'wn, 
althoug h a number of hypotheses were current. Two seasons 
ago therefore a large number of plots were ploughed and sub- 
soiled in tj’pical Essex soils; in each section a control plot was 
placed from which to measure the yield from ploughing. Both 
the control and sub-soiled plots subsequently received identical 
treatment. 

In the first year every sub-soiled plot produced a greater 
yield than the plots which were ploughed only. The yields from 
the same plots in the second year after sub-soiling are now 
becoming available and the sub-soiled plots again show superior 
yields. For the particular conditions which governed the work 
during these two years, sub-soiling has proved successful, and has 
far more than eo'vered the original cost. On purely empirical 
grounds therefore it is possible to recommend sub-soiling in con- 
ditions similar to those where the plots were laid down. But 
much more work is necessary before the full effect of sub-soiling 
can be measured and still more before we can answer the question 
“ why.” 

Research work is now being conducted therefore to discover 
the precise physical conditions produced by sub-soiling which 
cause this increased yield, and to determine the best mechanical 
means for producing these required physical conditions, having 
due regard of eoiu’se to economic considerations. 

Drying Crops. — Reference may also be made to an enquiry 
into methods of drying crops in the stack. This investigation 
is also in its second year. The object is to determine under 
what conditions crops which have not dried out in the field may 
he hairested and stacked and then dried. To effect this artificial 
diying the method employed by all experimenters for forty years 
or more has been to use a blast of atmospheric air delivered 
by a fan. If crops can be successfully treated in this way, 
considerable economy will result from the elimination of many 
of the harvesting operations subsequent to cutting, and the 
losses occasioned by bad weather will be avoided. The investiga- 
tions have proceeded so far that it has been possible to devise 
a new system of employing hefited air which, there is strong 
reason to believe, will not only dry crops successfully but will 
produce hay. for example, with a greater nutritive value than 
that made in the ordinary way. 

It is unneeessaiy to enter into details now since it is hoped 
shortly to publish in this Journal ‘a description of the exact 
methods employed together with a summary of the results 
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obtained. But it may be remarked that here again while a 
successful and practical process has been devised a number of 
problems are still left into which further work will take place. 

Windmills. — Further work of some general interest is a test 
of windmills used for generating electricity. A site has been 
secured on which a number of these windmiUs have been erected, 
and records are being collected of the efficiency of the various 
types of mill under varying \?eather conditions, particularly in 
relation to the output of electricity. While the main object of 
the enquiry is to discover whether windmills can be designed to 
produce electricity more cheaply than other prime movers, at 
the same time the investigations include such matters as the 
efficiency of the windmill apart from its use as an electricity 
producer. There is reason to expect that the greater knowledge 
of aero-dynamics which now exists will make it possible to 
design vanes giving a higher efficiency than has hitherto been 
generally possible. 

Drainage. — ^Finally mention may be made of drainage among 
the other subjects receiving attention at the Institute. Eesearch 
work is in progress to obtain light on the imderground movement 
of waters, as the result of which it is hoped to determine the 
precise drainage requirements in the way of drains for any 
particular set of conditions. In the ease of mole drainage, for 
example, this should take the form of a prescription giving in 
relation to the diameter of mole, the depth and distance between 
drains which will produce the best results at the lowest cost. 
Similar information should be obtained with regard to other types 
of drains and combinations of different types. 

These examples, which cover but a small part of an immense 
field of research embracing every agricultural operation in which 
machinery plays a part, will suffice to indicate the general trend 
of the research work of the Institute. Only a limited number 
of problems can be attacked simultaneously, and ttie great object 
must be to complete satisfactorily each piece of work as it is 
taken in turn. 

Education. — ^it is generally agreed that the opportunities at 
present provided for farmers and students to obtain a knowledge 
of agricultural engineering are inadequate, and one of the great 
objects of the Institute is to raise the level of instruction. It 
cannot teach a great number directly, no more in fact than the 
undergraduate students taking an agricultural course at Oxford 
and a certain number of post-graduate students. But in train- 
ing post-graduate students it can act as a centre from which 
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instraetion can spread and by its methods and the results of 
its research work it can set a high standard of attainment. AH 
possible assistance wiil at all times be rendered to those engaged 
in instructing agricultural students elsewhere. To the farmer 
also it can render immediate aid. 

Advice. — ^The Institute counts as amongst its most important 
work the supply of information to farmers on agricultural 
engineering problems. It is gratifying to state that the services 
of the Institute are already greatly sought after. Care is being 
taken to collect information from every reliable source in order 
that the Institute may be well equipped to answer enquiries of 
all kinds. In dealing with enquiries and in giving advice, 
economic considerations ai’e.put &st. The right machine, the 
right mechanical method, may lead to great savings or to great 
increases in production, while the isTong machine or wrong 
method means wasteful expenditure. On such points the farmer 
can be guided directly. Indirectly he may be led to -a truer 
perception of the functions of engineering in agriculture. 

^ ^ ^ 

LIME BURNING ON A YORKSHIRE FARM. 

Abthttb G. Euston, B.A., B.Sc. (Bond.), D.8e. (Leeds), 
Lecturer in Farm Economics, Leeds University. 

In Yorkshire, possibly more than in most counties, the 
shortage of lime on much of the grass and arable land is one 
of the limiting factors to which attention must be given, if 
the fertility of the soil is to be maintained. It is not only on 
the soils naturally deficient in lime, like the Millstone Grit 
and Coal Measure soils, or in the industrial areas of the West 
Hiding, in which the acid rainfall would tend still further to 
deplete the soil originally poor in this respect, that we find' a 
high lime requirement. The prevalence of finger-and-toe in 
the roots, and of many of the indicator weeds, such as spurrey; 
the repeated failure of the barley crop and difficulty in getting 
a good take of seeds, frequently met with even on the Wolds, 
and on the soils overlying the chalk, mountain oolitae' or 
magnesian limestone ; all suggest that many of the soils actually 
overlying the limestone are themselves deficient in lime. 
Analj^is of the soils in question only too frequently proves this 
supposition to be correct. 

The frequency with which old and disused lime Trifaa and lime 
clamps are met with on many of the farms in the North and 
East Hidings, suggests that our ancestors at all events had 
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realised the importance of periodic applications of lime, even to 
soils overlying the chalk or limestone. With increasing costs 
of labour and falling prices of com, most of these kilns or 
damps feU into disuse, and very little lime has been burnt in 
them during the last forty years. Whether the time has now 
come when it would be an economic proposition for some of them 
to be used again, is an interesting speculation, to which a few 
at all events of the large arable farmers in these districts are 
giving careful consideration. 

Of the 62 commercial farms at present being costed through 
the University of Leeds, one of the most interesting is Moor 
Farm, Seamer. It is a farm of just over 600 acres, overlying 
the corallian limestone, and is the most self-contained farm that 
I have met. In this connection it may be said that last year 
wood was required for fencing; timber on the estate was felled 
By the ordinary farm labour, a saw bench was set up to be 
worked'by the farm tractor in the slack time, and the necessary 
rails and posts were cut, and even the farm gates made. The 
prepared material required creosoting : a concrete creosoting 
tank was therefore made and put down at a very low cost. An 
extra cart was required ; it was made in the farm workshop By 
the ordinary hands. The horses want shoeing: they are shod 
on the premises, on which a farm forge has been established. 
An elevator was required for stacking com and hay : it was built 
by the farm workmen under the skilled supervision of Mr. Webster 
and the farm joiner. If there is a shortage of farmyard manure 
an excellent substitute can be obtained from fish refuse bought 
cheaply in Scarborough and stored in a disused pond; and by 
the aid of this, excellent crops of roots are grown at a cost 
of £12 14s. 4d. per acre or 10s. 6d. per ton. Some hundred 
or more pigs are usually on the premises, and when the dry- 
feed system was adopted, the necessary dry feeders were made 
by the home labour from timber, felled, sawn and ereosoted on 
the premises. 

When, therefore, there was noticed signs of shortage of hme, 
and on sampling some of the soil it was found to have a lime 
requirement of over 80 ewt. to the acre, it was only natural that 
Mr. Webster should turn his attention to two old disused lime- 
kilns on the farm, and consider the feasibihty of converting them 
into a hme clamp. 

The Clamp. — ^The clamp was ideally situated, cut in the 
side of the hill, with the open face of the quarry behind; so 
that there was a good lead out for the burnt hme, and little 
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difficulty in filling it. The stone itself was an excellent sample 
of oolitic limestone, containing over 97 per cent, of calcium car- 
bonate. Realising the importance of filling and firing the clamp 
properly, Mr. Webster was fortunate in securing from the neigh- 
bouring village of Snainton, the assistance of an old and skilled 
workman, who had had experience in what was fast becoming a 
lost art. 

The clamp itself was 86 ft. long, 12 ft. wide at the base 
as originally set out, but with the side now burnt away to an 
irregular width of approximately 15 ft., and is 12 ft. deep. 

Building the Clamp. — ^In building a clamp great care must 
be taken to get a sufficient through draught for ventilation pur- 
poses, and it was interesting to see the special precautions taken 
to ensure complete combustion of the limestone, as if the clamp 
fails to bum right through, it may be necessary to empty and 
rebuild it. The side walls which had burnt away irregularly 
were fi.rst built up squarely to prevent any eddying cmrents or 
pockets. The bottom layer was formed of irregularly-shaped 
stones 4 to 6 in. thick, and 8 to 9 in. wide; with an interverdng 
air space of approximately 6 in. These were covered with 
thinner flat stones, again not quite touching, but leaving air 
spaces between. A series of 10 or 12 small tunnels thus runs 
the whole length of the clamp, being connected with two 
chimney flues at the north-west and north-east angles. 

These flues were built up of flat stones laid on edge, built up 
as each layer was put in the clamp, and leaving a triangular 
air space, whose sides were roughly 3 ft. In order to ensure 
this being kept open, two sacks filled with straw were placed 
in the position of the flues, and gradually pulled upwards as the 
building of the various courses of the clamp proceeded. 

On the top of the flat stones covering the bottom layer, was 
laid about 8 in. of dry straw, over this a layer of brushwood 
and larger sticks to a depth of about a foot, at the top of which 
was the first layer of small coal, some 8-4 in. in depth. 

Prom now upwards, alternate courses of limestone ’and coal 
were laid, the thickness of the limestone increasing from 8 in. 
in the bottom course to 12 in. in the second and then up to 
IS in. nearer the top, where the heat rises and gets more 
intense. The bottom course, 8 in. thick, was formed of smaller 
stones 4-6 in. thick with an air space between, similar to those 
in the bottom layer of the clamp. Two eye holes 2 ft. 6 in. 
high by from 9-12 in. wide, were left in the front wall for fir ing 
the clamp when ready. 
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As each layer of limestone was laid, small coal and slack were 
spread evenly over it and worked into the interstices, the sharp 
points of the stone just showing through. There was thus no 
measurable tliickness of coal, except in the case of the first 
layer immediately over the sticks, which, as already mentioned, 
was 3-4 in. deep. The limestone for the layers was broken 
into pieces 2-6 in. wide, and spread level, except towards the 
top where it was gradually heaped up into the middle. Very 
small limestone or “ grout,” some of it almost limestone dust, 
was used for the final covering of the clamp. This was put 
on in a moist condition, to a depth of roughly 12 in. 

The front wall of the clamp was built up of flat stones, laid 
dry, with small stone or grout worked in to prevent strong winds 
blowii^ through. As there would be a danger of the great heat 
developed during the burning of the clamp forcing out the front 
wall, ” through stones ” were left, under which strong wooden 
props were placed to prevent bulging. 

During the filling of the clamp, which occupied a week, stack 
covers were always in readiness, so that it could be kept dry 
in the event of rain ; similar precautions were taken in the case 
of the biTishwood and sticks used for starting the clamp. When 
all was finally ready, the two sacks of straw were removed 
from the top of the flue, and the clamp was fired by means of 
a few shovelfuls of red hot coals placed in the eyeholes. At 
the time, a .strong south-west wind was blowing, and as there 
was a danger of the straw and sticks burning out before the coal 
had got properly alight, a load of straw was so placed as to 
break the full force of the wind. 

Results in 1922. — ^In 1922 the clamp was filled in 
September, immediately after harvest, and fired in November. 
Thirty-two tons of coal were used, and 156 loads of 23 cwt, of 
quicklime, or approximately 180 tons, were led out of the clamp. 
One ton of coal, therefore, was required for every 6^ tons 
of burnt lime, or for each ton of quicMxme obtained, 8^ cwt. of 
coal was burnt. 

The labour sheets showed that — (a) 5 men were employed a 
full week in quarrying the limestone; tli) 10 men and 2 carts 
were engaged for five days in breaking the stone and filli-ng the 
clamp ; and (c) 1 man was in occasional attendance at the clamp 
for 10 days during the burning. 

Charging the horse labour at 4s. 4d. per working day (the 
actual cost as determined by tiie investigation of the whole 
year's accounts), and the man labour at the price actually paid, 
the cost of the burnt lime in the clamp can readily be determined. 
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Cost of 180 ions of Burnt Lime in the Clamp, 


Man Labour. 

Horse Labour. 

TOTAL. 

Days. £ s d. 

Days. £ 

s. d. 

£. s. d. 

Quarrying 27i 9 0 10 

— 

— 

9 0 10 

Breaking stone andfiliing 

clamp .. ... ... «>0 14 14 6 

10 2 

3 4 

16 17 10 

Burning .. 10 3 10 0 


— 

3 10 0 

Coal, including cost of 

haulage — — 

— 

— 

70 12 6 

TOTAL COST ... 37i £27 6 i 

1 SI 

1 ft- I 

K> 

3 4 

£100 1 2 

Cost per ton of burnt Lime 0.49 0 3 1 

0.06 0 

0 

0 11 2 

Cost pe7* Ton. 


£ s. d. 

Percentage, 

Quarrying 

0 10 


9 

Breaking stones and tilling clamp 

0 1 10 


16 

Burning 

0 0 5^ 


4 

TOTAL LABOUR 

£0 3 8^ 


29 

Coal 3i cwt 

0 7 m 


71 

TOTAL COST 

£0 11 2 


ioo 


It will be seen, therefore, that in the year 1922 quicklime was 
obtained on the farm in the damp at a cost of 11s. 2d. per ton, 
to whicli cost labour contributed 29 per cent., and coal 
contributed 71 per cent. 

Results in the Three Years 1921-3. — As the clamp has now 
been made use of for three successive years, and full details of 
the working costs are available for 1921, 1922 and 1923, some 
idea may be obtained as to how far the 1922 results may be looked 
upon as typical. 



1921, 


1922. 

1923. 


£ s. 

cl. 

£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 

Quarrying 

Breaking stones, filling clamp and 

8 11 

7 

9 0 10 

12 9 10 

burning ... 

38 3 

8 

20 7 10 

26 10 0 

TOTAL LABOUR ... 

£46 15 


£29 8 8 

£37 19 10 

% 

o 

68 10 

0 

70 12 6 

66 8 10 

TOTAL GOST 

£115 5 


£100 1 2 

£94 8 8 

Ho. of tons of quicklime obtained 

172 


180 

184 

Cost per ton of quicklime 

Weight of coal used per ton of quick- 

£0 13 

4 

£0 11 2 

£0 10 3 

lime 

3.8 cwt. 

3.5 cwt. 

3 .4 cwt. 


It will be noticed that the 1921 and 1922 costs of quarrying the 
stone were practically identical, but that there was a big increase 
in this figure for 1923. This was due to the fact that owing 
to an error in judgment, much more stone was quarried than 




Fi( 5. 4. — Front AVall of Clamp, 







Fig. 6.— Clamp filled ready for firing. Front wall propped to prevent bulging ; load 
of straw placed near to break force of S.W. wind. 
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could be got into the clamp, and at least 40 loa^ have been 
left over to be burnt in 1924. 

The labour costs for filling and burning the clamp were par- 
ticularly liigh in 1921 . This was due to the fact that a difficulty 
was experienced in getting the clamp to bum satisfactorily — ^a 
difficulty only got over by finally rebuilding and taking the 
precautions which have already been described in detail. It. 
is interesting to note that even under these conditions, the 
quicklime was obtained at a coat of 18s. 4d. per ton. 

The lower cost of the coal in 1923 was due to the fall in the 
price of coal rather than to the fact that less coal was 
burnt per unit of quicklime obtained. 

Apparently on this farm, the cost of the quicklime obtained 
will be a variant dependant upon (a) the wages paid to the men, 
(b) the cost of horse labour, and (c) the cost of coal on the farm, 
and for any year an estimate of the cost per ton could quickly 
be obtained by taking the sum of (1) half the average daily wage 
of the men employed, (2) one penny in the shilling of the esti- 
mated cost of horse labour per wortog day, and (8) the cost of 
8^ ewt. of coal on the farm. 

Thus, in the old days when the farm labourer was getting 
little more than 2s. a day, when horse labour was costing 
certainly not more than 2s. 6d. per working day, and coal could 
have been got at less than £1 a ton, quicklime should have been 
obtained on the farm at approximately 4 b. 6d. per ton, at which 
price it would certainly have been a paying proposition to keep 
busy the various clamps and kilns one meets with on the farms 
up and down the country. 

With the increasing cost of labour and falling price of corn, 
lime burning fell out of favour on the farm. Now that there 
are more hopeful signs of cereal crops again becoming more 
reasonably profitable, the feasibility of re-opening some of these 
(damps and Mins, particularly in the barley areas, must be 
considered. This is all the more desirable when if is realised 
that at the present time it is possible by these means to obtain 
quicklime on the farm at a cost of little more than 10s. per ton — 
a figure which compares favourably with an average cost of from 
80s. to 35s. per ton delivered on the farm when purdiased in 
the ordinary course. 
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THE MAINTENANCE OF ARABLE 
CULTIVATION IN SCOTLAND. 

•T. P. Maxton, M.A., and G. S. Obwin, M.A., 
AgricuUural Economics Research Institute, Oxford. 

The maintenance o£ the arable area in Britain is a problem 
that has given rise to much discussion. Involved in it is the 
. whole qtieslion of production versus profit — ^whether the national 
need for greater output from the land can be reconciled with the 
requhements of the industry as to wages and profits ; or whether 
these can only be maintained in times of low prices by a re- 
duction of effort and of expenditure. It is here proposed to 
discuss one aspect of the problem. 

It is generally conceded that during the past fifty years agri- 
culture in Scotland has contrived to yield fair wages to its 
workers and a margin of profit to its farmers. In this period 
the industry in England has experienced severe depression. 
At the same time the agricultural statistics show that the decline 
in the area described as arable land has proceeded differently in 
Scotland as compared with England. Indeed, in Scotland the 
amount of plough-land increased steadily by nearly 8 per cent, 
during the firet two decades of the past fifty years. It was not 
until the early ’nineties that a downward tendency was mani- 
fested. and by 1908 the area was reduced So the amount at 
which it stood in 1870. In marked contrast with this, there 
was a steady decline in the area of English plough-land of about 
5 per cent, on the average in each decade from 1870 to 1914 
(see Fig. 1). 

Com Crops. — ^It is necessary now to examine these facts. In 
England, that part of the arable area devoted to com crops 
showed no decided change until 1875, after which the fall was 
rapid and continuous up to 1904. Thereafter the area remained 
fairly constant. Scotland, on the other hand, succeeded In 
maintaining its area under com crops until 1882, after which 
a steady fall set in and continued until 1914. Taking the whole 
period, England’s area under cereals fell 28 per cent., and 
Scotland’s fell 15 per cent, (see Fig. 2). One fact, therefore, 
stands out at once — Scotland did not maintain her arable area 
by means of com growing. 

dotation Grasses. — Turning now to the annual variations in 
rotation grasses and clovers during the fifty-year period (Pig. 8), 
it appears that the English figure kept well above the average 
used for the datum line (i.e., the average of the three years, 
1867-70) until 3909, rising as much as 21.1 per cent, above 




tS90 1395 


3as^^5*- Average Area of Rotation Grasses J867-70 2 , 405 , oooacres *100 

] M Scotland 1,249,000 »• *100 

Pig. 3, — Area uinler Koiation Grasses and Oloversj showing percentage annual variation. 
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it in 1898 ; in 1908 it feU below it ; and continued to fall rapidly 
until 1914. The Scottish figures show a movement distinctly 
■different. There was a steady rise up to the year 1890, amount- 
ing in that year, which is the maximum, to nearly 36 per cent, 
^■bove.the datum. The next three years show a sudden drop, 
followed by a fifteen-year period (1894-1908) of comparative 
stability, after which the fall is continued up to the commence- 
ment of the War. Even then, in 1914, the percentage of rotation 
grasses and clovers was 18.6 per cent, above the 1867-70 datum. 

A feature of the variation fines as plotted is the regularity of 
the Scottish line in comparison with*that for England, which 
shows marked divergencies almost from year to year. The 
■explanation of this is, probably, the practice of long leys in 
■Scotland as against a preference for one-year leys in England. 

Other Crops. — ^With regard to the “ other crops ” ■which 
make up the rest of the arable land, the two countries are in 
almost complete accord. The statistics for both countries show 
nn almost continuous fall throughout the period, greater in 
Scotland in the earlier years (1872-87) and in England in the 
later years (1896-1914). 

Both countries, therefore, shared a very similar fate as regards 
•com crops and “ other crops.” It is to the greater use of 
rotation grasses and clovers (as shown by Fig. 8) that Scotland 
■owes the maintenance of its area of land under arable cultiva- 
tion. Actually, Fig. 8 does not bring out the full significance of 
the situation, in that it takes no account of the fact that, while 
in the years 1867-70 (the datum) the area under rotation grass 
in Scotland was 86.9 per cent, of the total arable area, in Eng- 
land rotation grass only occupied 17.9 per cent, of the total 
arable area. It is obvious that a 10 per cent, increase in rotation 
grass would exercise a greater influence upon the total in the 
■former country than in the latter. 

Permanent v. Itotation Grass. — It is now necessary to con- 
sider the relative position of the grassland in each country. 
The changes in the arable areas are only approximately the 
measure of those in the grass areas, owing to fluctuations in the 
•total cultivated area. Thus, in Scotland both arable and grass- 
land increased up to the year 1890, and only after that date was 
the increase in the grass area obtained at the expense of the 
plough-land. In England, the decline in the tarable land having 
been continuous almost from the start, the effect of fluetuatione 
in the total cultivated area is less apparent. 
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Fig. 4. — Distribution of Cultivated Area : England. 

In Figs. 4 and 5 the changes in the extent of the permanent 
grassland in England and Scotland respectively are illuBtrated 
in solid blaelj. The two facts that are obvious are, first, that 
in England the proportion of permanent grass to arable has 
always been much higher than it has been in Scotland, and, 
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basis of comparison the situation in the two countries is 
practically identical : — 

Proportion of Unisslaiid to Total Cultivated Aiea in England 
and Scotland. 

Permanent Grass All Grass (Permanent 
'only and Eolation) 

Average for period ; — 18ti7-70 IDll-lo 1807-70 1911-1.0 

per cent, per cent, per cent, per cent. 

England 42 57 52 66 

Scotland B1 52 62 

It is obvious at once that the bald statement that Scotland has 
maintained her arable area during the long years of the agrieul- 
tm’al depression whilst England was laying land away to grass 
requires considerable qualification, and that what really 
happened was that both countries embarked upon an active grass- 
land policy dictated by the changes in the economic conditions 
of world agriculture, which brought, ultimately, the proportion 
of land under corn and other crops to gi-assland in each of them 
approximately to the same point. But whilst farmers in 
England resorted to permanent grass their fellows in Scotland 
pursued the practice of long temporary leys, which, since they 
are broken up at intervals of varying lengths, and put under a 
rotation of crops, appear in the statistics under the classification 
of “ arable land.” 

The causes and efieets of these different national developments 
afford material for an important study. It is not the purpose 
of this note to pursue it. The difference may he due to cKmate, 
or to national temperament. It has been asserted that permanent 
grass is much more easy to establish in England than in most 
parts of Scotland. On the other hand, the Scottish farmer has 
the reputation of being more cautious, and the leaving of rotation 
grass in longer ley is a less drastic policy than laying down 
permanently to grass. 

The effects require much fuller investigation. The rotation 
■gi'asB system is obviously more elastic than permanent grass. 

A rise in the piice of com can be quickly turned to advantage 
where the grass is only temporary, whereas to break up good 
permanent pasture for the sake of what may be only a transient 
betterment in prices, would be a gamble. Further, rotation 
grass is more productive as a general rule than permanent. On 
the other hand, if the end and aim of the farmer is to reduce 
costs to the minimum, it is apparent that rotation gra^s is less 
valuable than permanent pasture. 

In the face of a growing national concern for the welfare of 
agriculture and rural population an investigation of vthe 
economies of these, two systems of farming seems to be overdue. 
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SUGAR BEET PULP AND SLICES. 

E. N. Dowling, N.D.A., P.A.S.I., 

Hon. Adviser and Member of the British Sugar Beet Council 

and Agricultural Organiser to the Notts County Council. 

Before discussing the feeding values of wet or dried sugar 
beet slices or pulp, it will be of interest if a brief outline iS' 
given as to the nature and origin of what promises to be a 
very extensively used feeding stuff. 

The terms sugar beet slices or sugar beet pulp, refer to one 
and the same material, namely, the residual shoes or pulp 
after the extraction of the bulk of the sugar from the beet. When 
the sugar beet is dehvered at the factory it is tipped into huge 
open channels called flumes, about 100 ft. long by 20-30 ft. 
broad and 15 ft. or more deep, having sloping sides which meet 
at the base to form a deep and narrow gutter or open channel. 
.Water is allowed to flow through this open channel at will, 
thei’eby floating the beet dmectly into the factory. 

The beets are then elevated into revolving washing tanks and 
from there they are again carried by means of elevators to an 
automatic weighing machine situated on the top floor. As soon 
as a certain weight of beets is reached the iron basket tilts 
automatically and its contents fall into cutting or sHcing 
machines, which revolve at a gi-eat rate, and cut the beets into 
slices of regular shape — about 8 to 4 in. long by | in. in diameter. 

These slices are then conveyed to the dilfcsion battery, which 
consists of a number of iron cylindrical diffusers holding 6 or 
more tons of slices and fitted with valves to regulate the supply 
of hot juice and water, and also moveable caps at top and base 
for filling and emptying. 

The hot juice and water is forced by pressure through the 
series of diffusers, extracting the sugar from the beet on the 
way. When the process is complete the juice or sweetened liquor 
is pumped through for purification treatment and the residual 
slices or pulp are removed by opening the bottom cap. In this 
condition they are known as wet pulp. Before being offered to 
local farmers they are generally put through pressers to reduce 
the volume of water, but even then the amount of water retained 
is too much to allow their economic use by farmers situated at a 
distance, as this would necessitate carriage charges. To overcome 
this difficulty modem factories are equipped with a drying 
apparatus, and after treatment the sKces contain a very nTr>n.ll 
proportion of water and are in fact just like dried “ chips.” 
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When in this condition they are bagged ready for despatch, 
and can be kept with safety for any reasonable time if stored in 
a suitable and dry place. 

Wet Pulp or Slices. — ^The pressed wet pulp varies in its 
Vfater content from about 90 to 98 per cent., thus containing 
rather less dry matter than mangolds and about the same as. 
ordinary root crops. It also contains about the same quantity 
of carbohydrates as common turnips and rather less than 
mangolds, but whereas 5 to 6 per cent, of the starchy matter in 
the case of mangolds is in the form of sugar, only about 0.5 per 
cent, will be sugar in the ease of beet pulp. The remaining carbo- 
hydrates are, however, largely available or digestible, and have 
a distinct feeding value. Farmers who live within carting 
distance of a factory will find it an economical proposition to load 
in with sugar beet and load out with wet pulp, subject, of course, 
to price and water content. 

On the Continent it is usual to convert the wet pressed pulp 
into silage, by putting it into clamps or pits and occasionally in 
alternate layers of 2 ft. to S ft. with the leaves and tops, the 
whole being consolidated by drawing the loaded carts over the 
clamp and emptying as they pass over. The clamp is then 
covered with soil to a depth of from one to two feet, and if 
it is properly made the silage can be kept for two years or even 
longer, or it can be opened and used after two or three months. 
In both eases it is usual to ventilate the clamps for a time along 
the ridge, as with mangolds, and also to allow the drainage water 
to escape, as otherwise decomposition will set in. 

In years of high yield, it is quite a common practice to make 
more silage than is actually required, and to keep some clamps 
over to guard against a year of small crops and consequent small 
yields of pulp for stock feeding. In the sugar beet areas of 
Germany no other root stuff besides beet pulp is used for feeding 
cattle, but in Holland and France mangolds are often fed in 
conjunction with the pulp. 

Dried Slices or Pulp. — ^Dried pulp, as before stated, simply 
consists of the wet pulp that has undergone a drying process, 
thereby reducing the. water content from about 90 per cent, to 
about 8-11 per cent, according to the method used. 

The sugar content varies according to whether the diffusion 
process or the Steffen process has been used in the extraction 
of sugar, but the former method is far more common and will 
prcbshlv be generally adopted in this country. Dried slices 
obtained from the diffusion method contain about 60 per cent. 
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of carbohydrates, of which 4-5 per cent, may be sugar, whereas 
with the Steffen process there may be 68 per cent, of carbo- 
hydrates. of which 80-S5 per cent, may be sugar, but as the 
diffusion process is almost solely followed it will be understood 
that it is diffusion pulp that will be refeived to when dealing 
with rations for livestock in this article. The carbohydrate 
matter is of a very available or digestible nature as will be seen 
from the tables of analyses given below. 

Dried slices have a very definite value as a feeding stuff for 
stock, making an excellent substitute for roots, being palatable, 
succulent and bulky, while it can be stored in a suitable place 
for any length of time, is easy to handle and use, and requires 
no cleaning or preparation as with roots. 

The dried pulp when mixed with about twice its own weight 
of water quickly becomes a bullcy mass which can be mixed with 
“ chop ” in the same way as pulped roots. It will therefore be 
easily understood that a ton of dried pulp will make an equivalent 
to several tons of mangolds or other root-crop containing some- 
w'liere about nine-tenths of its total weight of water, and which 
incidentally must be handled and carted from the field to the 
clamp and again to the food preparing and mixing floor. 


Comparative Analyses nf av&raye composition per cent. 

(From Rations for Lire Stochhj Professor T. B, Wood, M.A. : 

Ministry of Agiiculfcure Miscellaneous Publication iN’o. 32 *) 



Common 

Intermediate Wet Pressed 

Dry 

Sugar beet tops 


Turnip. 

Mangolds. 

Pulp. 

Pulp. 

as Silage. 

Pry matter ... 

8.6 

12.0 

7.0 

88.8 

23.0 

Protein 

1.0 

1.0 

0.6 

8.1 

2.4 

Oil 

0.2 

0.1 

— 

0.6 

0.7 

Carbohydrates 

0.7 

9.4 

4.7 

68,5 

9,1 

Fibre 

0.9 

0.7 

1.4 

17.6 

3.4 

Ash 

0.7 

0.8 

0.3 

4.0 

7.4 


Wet pressed pulp varies according to method and amount of 
pressure used, and may contain as mireh as 10 per cent, of 
carbohydrates. The Kelham Factory pulp contained 8.5 per 
cent, of dry matter. 

The net digestible energy as starch figures per cent, are as 
follows: Common turnip, 4.4; mangolds, 6.2; wet pulp, 6.0; 
dried pulp, 51.0; sugar beet tops, 9.5. 

Feeding Sugar Beet Fulp. — ^Kellner stated that beet pulp, 
either frovsh or made into silage, gives very good results with 
fatting bullocks and dairy stock, the quantities fed being 60 io 
80 lb. per 1,000 lb. live weight for the former and about half 
as much for the latter class of stock. For dried pulp he ad- 

* To be obtained from the Ministry’s office, 10, Wbiteball Plape,: price 6d., 
"post free. 
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vocatecl the use of 10 to 15 lb. per head for fattening bullocks, 
6 to 10 lb. for cows, 4 to 6 lb. for horses, and 3 to 4 lb. for 
fattening pigs. 

The writer recalls a farm in Germany where 200 cows in milk 
were kept and the basal and bulky part of the ration was 8 lb. of 
dried sugar beet pulp. 8 lb. of beet silage, and 8 lb. of straw, 
together with cotton meal and bran. The worlring farm horses 
got 1 to 2 lb. of diied pujp, together with ordinary com and hay 
rations, and sheep were getting lb. dried pulp and 5 lb. of 
beet silage in addition to a mijcture of five other gi’ain and cake 
foodstuffs. 

Sugar beet pulp is essentially a food rich in carbohydrates, 
i.e., heat- and fat-forming constituents — of a highly digestible 
character, but it is low in proteins, which are necessary for 
forming lean meat and muscle and also in the production of 
milk. Further, pulp is poor in bone-forming minerals such as 
lime and phosphates. It is thei-efore necessary to include con- 
centrated foods and fodder in a ration as with roots, and it is 
not advisable to feed large quantities to young stock. 

Wet pulp has been stated to be harmful to pregnant animals 
when fed in large quantities, but the chief danger lies in feeding 
wet pulp that has been allowed to ferment or decompose, and 
serious trouble has undoubtedly been experienced from this 
cause. When feeding dried pulp in a mixture to sheep small 
quantities only must be used, as it swells considerably when 
inside the animal and might cause serious illness. 

The pulp is a useful food for pigs and poxiltry, but it should 
be used as a substitute for roots or similar foodstuffs, and should 
be fed in small quantities in the wet or, soaked state. 

Experiment with Patting Bullocks. — ^An interesting feeding 
trial was carried out in Norfolk in 1912 under the direction of 
Professor T. B. Wood, in collaboration with the writer of this 
article. The slices used were imported from the Continent, and 
were found to have the following analysis : — 

Per cent. Per cent. 

Water 9.6 Fibre 15.3 

Crude proteins ... 10.6 (A) Ash 2:8 

Carbohydrates ... 61.8 (B) 

100.0 

(A) Containing 1.7 per cent, nitrogen. 

(B) Including 7 per cent, sngari 

The slices contained, therefore, 90.5 per cent, of dry matter. 
'The roots with which they were compared were swedes in the 
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early part of the esperiment, and mangolds at the finish. They 
contained on the average jnst over 11 per cent, of dry matter — 
that is to say, one-eighth of the amount contained in the slices, 
The rations used aimed at giving equal weights of dry matter 
in slices and roots; consequently 1 stone of slices was used for 
each 1 cwt. of roots. 

The experiment lasted from 8th January to 18th March, a- 
period of ten weeks. The rations consisted of 2 lb. undecorticated 
cotton cake, 2 lb. linseed cake, and as much chaff as the 
bullocks would eat. Ten bullocks received, in addition, 1 cwt. 
of roots ; while the second batch of ten received 1 stone of slices, 
which were moistened some hours before being fed to tbs' 
bullocks with about twice their weight of water, 14 lb. of slices- 
requiring about 2 gallons. 

During the first month of the experiment whilst the “ roots ” 
bullocks were on swedes, the “ slices ” bullocks made the 
greater increase in weight — ^20 lb. per head per week, as com- 
pared with 16 lb. per head per week. This was to be expected, 
as the swedes contained only 9 per cent, of dry matter, and 
1 cwt. would correspond to about 11 lb. of slices. During the 
latter part of the experiment, whilst the “ roots ” buHocks were 
on mangolds, containing 12 per cent, of dry matter, they gained 
weight rather more rapidly than those on slices. This, again, 
was to he expected, for 1 cwt. of mangolds, containing 12 per 
cent, of dry matter, should correspond to 1.6 lb. of slices, 
whereas 14 lb, only were fed. 

On the average of the whole period the weekly gains per head 
were practically the same — ^13.6 lb. per head per week on slices, 
13,1 lb. per head per week on roots. The bullocks throve well 
throughout the experiment. 

Prospective users of slices may take it that slices are good 
food for fattening cattle as a substitute for roots, and that 
1 stone of ordinary slices of the composition quoted above is 
just about equivalent to 1 cwt. of ordinary mangolds, and rather 
better than 1 cwt. of swedes. 

In another experiment carried out at the South Eastern Agri- 
oultaral College very similar results and conclusions were 
arrived at, and it was noted that the animals killed well, giving 
meat of excellent quality. 

Experiments with Milking Cows.— Series of tests were 
carried out in 1911 and 1912 at several agricultural collegea 
and the conclusions drawn were that dried sugar beet pulp 
provided a useful substitute for mangolds when fed in the pro- 
portion of 1 lb. of pulp to 8 lb. of mangolds. 
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The report of a trial carried out at the Boyal Agricultural 
CoUegej Cirencester, brings out some interesting points that may 
be repeated with advantage. 

(1) As regards the effect of the two rations on the quantity 
of milk produced it is to be noticed that the yield of lot A 
(mangolds) remained constant, while in the case of lot B (pulp) 
there was a slight fall in yield dining the period of theesperiment. 

(2) The quality of the milk seemed to be little affected by the 
change of food, as shown by the percentage of butter-fat. A 
slight increase, if anything, was noticed in the morning’s milk 
in each case, and a corresponding decrease in the quality of the 
evening’s mUk. 

(S) The butter produced from the cream of lot A was normal 
in texture, and yielded well, as shown by the butter ratio; but 
it was very pale in colour. The butter from the milk of lot B, 
on the other hand, was hard and more difilcult to work, and had 
to be churned at a higher temperature in consequence; the 
colour, however, was much better than that from lot A. 

(i) Eeferring to the general health of the cows during the 
trial, the dried shoes at first seemed to have a laxative effect till 
the animals settled to their feed. 

It is well known that when feeding large quantities of pulp 
to dairy cows, the resulting butter may be of a hard white 
appearance and poor in flavour. 

This result can, however, be largely overcome by judicious 
use of the pulp together with a suitable proportion of 
concentrated feeding stuffs. 

Experiment on Dairy Cows in Notts. — ^In 1922 an extensive 
series of tests was carried out by the Notts Education Committee 
under the supervision of the writer. Pour herds of cows situated 
in different parts of the county participated, and at each centre 
the cows were divided into two lots, "each being as near alike 
as regards age, yield and period of lactation. Both lots received 
approximately the same ration of foods other than dried beet 
pulp or mangolds, except that due allowance was made for the 
superior quality of the slices over mangolds as regards protein 
and starch equivalent. All the herds were on Milk Eecording 
Farms, so that daily yields were carefully recorded before, during 
and after the period of the tri^s. Butter fat tests were made 
at all centres and careful calculations worked out as regards, costs 
of all foodstuffs and milk sold. 

The dried pulp, which was obtained from the Kelham Factory, 
.gave an analysis very similar to that already given in the 
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preceding table. It was fed in different proI)ortions at each, 
centre, varying in the proportion of 1 lb. of dried pnlp to 6, 7 
and 8 lb. of mangolds. 

The general conclusions arrived at over the whole series of 
trials were as folllows : — 

(1) For the production of milk the best proportion was 1 lb. 
of dried pulp to take the place of 7 lb. of mangolds in the 
ration. 

(2) It was possible to slightly reduce the quantity of con- 
centrates in the dried pulp ration to bring to a similar feeding 
value to the mangold ration. 

(31 The COW.S took to the dried pulp ration quite readily. 

('41 The milk yield was slightly in favour of the dried slices 
ration. 

(51 The fat content and quality of milk remained constant 
for both groups. 

tfil The condition of the cows fed on the dried pulp was 
quite satisfiietoiy in all cases. 

f71 The pulp had a slightly laxative effect as with mangolds. 

Market Value of Pulp. — ^The wet pressed pulp can be bought 
at the Kelham Factory by growers delivering sugar beet at Ss. 
per ton. This pulp contains about 8.6 per cent, of dry matter 
and has a nutrition value which is rather better than common 
turnips and not quite so good as mangolds. Taking the starch 
equiinlent method as a basis for comparison we get the following 
weight in lb. energy as starch per 100 lb. of the feeding stuff. 
Wet pressed pulp, 5 ; common turnips, 4.4 ; swedes, 7.3 ; inter- 
mediate mangolds, 6.2. In practice about 50 lb. of wet pressed 
pulp is ennivalent to 40 lb. mangolds. 

It will be seen therefore that fantners within carting distance 
of a factory have access to a valuable substitute for roots at a 
very reasonable figure and the question of storing pulp in trench 
pits and converting it into silage should receive serious con- 
sideration. As before stated it can be fed fresh and forms a 
useful feeding stuff for all classes of stock on the farm. The 
dried pulp can be considered in a like manner, but prices quoted 
ai*e f.o.r. or at factory and. therefore, rail or other transport 
charges must be added, although when comparing them with 
roots the cost of carting, storing, cleaning and chopping or 
pulping the latter can probably often off-set the transport charges 
on the pulp. 

At the time of writing the price per ton for this season is not 
yet fixed, but last yeai- it was on offer at £5 15s. per ton, and 
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growers could take 5 per cent, of the weight of beets delivered 
at £5 8s. per ton. 

These piices rose sharply as the season advanced and in the 
early part of this year dried pulp was realising over £7 a ton 
f.o.r. Dried pulp contains from 7 to 8 times as much digestible 
dry matter as mangolds, and as shown by the experimental results 
stated herein, 1 lb. of dried pulp will go as far as 7 to 8 lb. 
mangolds, or in other words 1 ton of dried pulp is worth as 
much as 7 to 8 tons of mangolds. 

4 iU Sf 5^ 

DAY COURSES IN AGRICULTURE FOR 
COUNTRYWOMEN, 

JIiss E. H. Pratt, B,A., 

Ministry oj AgricultuTG and Fisheries. 

Women have a big stake iu the industry of agriculture » 
though the importance of their direct and indii'ect interest is 
insufficiently appreciated. The returns for 1923 (a year when 
conditions had returned more or less to normal, after the 
temporary expansion during the war^ showed that 59,000 
women and girls were in regular work on the land, while 48,000 
were casna-lly employed. There are, too, a number of women 
iu business on their own account as farmers and markei; 
gardeners, and there are others engaged in agricultural instruc- 
tion. The number of women directly engaged in agriculture 
is therefore considerable, even when compared with the employ- 
ment of women in what are generally regarded as women’s 
trades. As regards indirect interests, tliere is hardly any 
calling in w'hich the W'omen of the household are more inti- 
mately associated with the daily work of its head than in 
agriculture. It has been well and truly said that ‘‘ the home 
life of the farmhouse and farm cottage, wdiich is mainly the 
direct result of' the actmties of women, reacts upon the general 
efficiency and w-ell-being of the farm to an extent which is not 
usual in the case of the home life of persons oc(*npied in other 
large industries,” and that a prosperous ngricultural com- 
munity can never be established until the women of the farms 
are able to take their due part in the consideration and treat- 
ment of all the influences* which affect its business and life.” 

Bearing these facts in mind, and- remembering that rural 
depopulation has prol^ably lar^gely colne about through the- 
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■dissatisfaction of the women with prevailing conditions, which 
has led them to persuade the men to migrate, it is natural to 
inquire whether in the agricultural education offered to women 
to-day, there are any developments of interest to chronicle. 
In other words, are there any modifications in the more 
elementary forms of agricultural education (i.e., those avail- 
■able to the majority), which suggest that the importance of 
the countrywoman’s position has been understood, and that 
■a definite effort is being made to help her to meet her exist- 
ing responsibilities better, and to adapt herself to changing 
<3onditions so as to extract maximum personal satisfaction from 
rural life while rendering the greatest possible service to 
agriculture. 

Agricultural Instruction lor Women in the Fast. — ^The 
historical retrospect is somewhat discouraging if voluntary 
■agencies, such as the Women’s Institutes, are left out of 
account. The Agricultural Education Conference of 1915, 
presenting the first G-overnment report ever issued on agricul- 
tural education for women in England and Wales, pointed out 
that the system of agricultural education in this country had 
been built up mainly on the requirements of men, and that, 
with very few exceptions, the instruction available for women 
•consisted of (1) men’s institutions which admitted women to 
the whole or part of their courses, and (2) additional short 
■courses or classes for women which were attached to institu- 
tions for men. The report goes on to say that its signatories 
realised that it was desirable and necessary that facilities for 
women should form, not an extraneous, but an integral part of 
■the general scheme of agricultural education, but they con- 
sidered that this could be achieved without that complete 
neglect of the women’s point of view which had been so marked 
a feature of existing provision. The report then proceeds to 
review, under the headings of Itinerant Instruction, Earm 
Institutes, Colleges and University Institutions, the arrange- 
ments for agricultural ediication, as affecting women, in force 
10 years ago, notes the deficiencies and makes proposals for 
reform. 

With regard to the first of these divisions, stress was laid 
■on the fact that itinerant instruction, in subjects of special 
interest to women, was insufficient and unsatisfactory. It 
was shown that, in a number of counties, there was no pro- 
vision at all, and that such organised day courses as existed 
related almost entirely to dairy work, while other branches of 
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instruction were carried on mainly by means of lectures. It 
was urged that peripatetic tuition was the only method by 
which the bulk of the women relatives of small holders and 
cottagers could be reached, and therefore merited extension. 
The aim of the local authority, says the report, should be “ to 
give to every young woman in the county from 16 to 20 years 
of age an opportunity of attending itinerant instruction of a 
suitable nature.” In addition, scholarships, tenable at farm 
schools, should be available for those attending such classes. 

Present Facilities. — ^The prospect thus envisaged by the Con- 
ference is proving slow of realisation — ^probably because the 
recommendation that there should be at least two women on 
every Agricultural Education Sub-Committee has not been 
translated into an obligation, and there are relatively few 
women engaged in agricultural instruction. It is true that the 
volume of peripatetic teaching has increased considerably in 
recent years, but the extension has not been accompanied by 
serious endeavour to supply the wants of rural women. Dairy 
work still forms an honourable exception, as county staffs for 
agricultural education include a number of capable instruc- 
tresses eminently fitted to comprehend and supply require- 
ments in this direction. 

Other subjects are less fortunate. In the whole of England 
and Wales there are only two women horticulturists on the 
staffs of the local authorities, and the diminishing number of 
women employed as poultry instructresses suggest that the 
needs of women, who are so generally responsible for poultry 
management on the farms, are being largely overlooked. With- 
out necessarily assuming that students must always be taught 
by persons of their own sex, it is a fair inference that, in 
order to secure the best response, the poultry instructor is 
likely to be of most service to the commercial producer and 
the poultry instructress to the -wives of the farmers and 
■cottagers. 

Past experience in the dairy braneh has sho-wn that country- 
women, when approached in the right maimer, aare extremely 
appreciative of agricultural education, and it would be reason- 
able to expect parallel development in other branches if only 
county staffs contained a larger proportion of women to 
explore and satisfy the demand. Meantime, an important 
section of the agricultural community remains practically an 
undeveloped area as far as agricultural education is concerned, 
since itinerant instruction as a whole shows no special adapta- 
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tion to women’s requirements, and the Farm Institutes (whose 
working is outside the scope of this article) only deal with 
limited numbers in their summer courses. 

An Important Development in Derbyshire. — ^While Agricul- 
tural Organisers make every effort to meet any specific request 
for lectures or courses, elementary agricultural instruction, as 
far as women are concerned, shows little advance on the 
position of 10 years ago. In one county, however, there is a 
pioneer effort to record. Since 1920 there have been held, in 
the county of Derby, a series of successful day classes for 
farmers’ daughters. In organising these courses, Mr. Bond, 
the Agiicultural Organiser, has been inspired by two leading 
principles. He considers that, as a partner in the farm or the 
holding, the women needs, with some slight modification, an 
agricultural education co-extensive with that of the man. He 
also believes that if women are once personally convinced of 
the usefulness of every form of agricultural education they will 
induce theii' fathers, brothers and husbands to make use of 
e.Kpert advice and will see to it in time to come that their 
clukh'ejr have the benefit of such training. The agricultural 
in.'^tniction of women is therefore the surest way of estab- 
lishing ail agricultural c-ommunity with a belief in the value 
of eduealiim. 

The.se cia.-^ses for women meet on one day per week for 
12 weeks, and are specially designed to benefit farmers’ wives 
and daughters, and other young women interested in farm- 
ing. R.iulents resident within the administrative county, whO' 
pniictnally attend 10 out of the 12 meetings of each class and 
who f.it for 'h.e terminal examination, are entitled to repay- 
ment by the committee of two-thirds of the class fee and 
two-thirls of the approved cost of travelling to and from the 
place.s of instruction. Pupils from these ‘Classes may compete 
fer the county ceitificate in agi'icultnre, and a high place in 
the exnn.iu.ation is accounted a good recommendation for a 
conntv -‘holarship. A ’limited number of members of the 
women’s clas!3es are, on application,' admitted to the advanced 
counses for young farmers, held during the winter. 

The syllabus is as under : — 

(a) Anrintffnre.—Six lessons of hours each. A concise explana- 
tion of certain practical rules and scientific piihciples that underlie 
modem progiessive faiminsg.'- ■ 

• (i) 4rable land— features of good managementj rotation of: crops, 

use of manures and lime. . . ‘ . ■ . , . 
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(ii) Grass land — features of good management, care and improve- 
U'ent of pastures and n»eado\vs. 

(lii) Feeding of stock — composition of home-grown and purchased 
feeding stuffs; principles of economical feeding of horses, 
cattle and pigs ; calf rearing. 

(iv) General knowledge — history of farming; correspondence; 
accounts. 

(h) Bee-Jcetying . — ^Two lessons of li hours each. An introdiicticn to 
modern bee-keeping, comprising the information that beginners require 
when commencing to keep bees, and during the fii'st year. 

(i) Tlie occupants of the hive — queen, workers, drones; the struc- 
tuie of the hive; examination of the combs. 

(li) Management of bees — spring feeding, production and extrac- 
tion of surplus honey, wintering. 

(c) iJainj TT’or/v.— Six lessons, five being of 2 hours each and one 
of o hours. 

This subject, which is illustrated by means of practical demonstra- 
tions at each lesson, comprises the propeities of milk, and its manage- 
ment and conversion into butter and diffeient varieties of cheese. 

(i) Milk — its nature and composition, testing for percentage of 

fat, etc, 

(ii) Cream — skimming and separating, ripening, 

(iii) Butter — churning, working, making-up and jotting. 

(iv) Peakland cheese — general principles, method of making and 

ripening. 

(v) Derbyshire cheese — ^the modern method demonstrated in a 

dairy, 

(vi) yniall soft cheeses — cream cheese, cottage cheese, etc. 

(d) Domestic SrAencc . — Four lessons of 2 houis each. In this subject, 
which also is taught chiefly by means of practical demonstrations, 
instruction is given in selected parts of Advanced Cookeiy. 

(c) Horticulture , — Five lessons of hours each. A short explana- 
tion of the gardener’s art, with special reference to the management of 
the farm orchard, kitchen garden and flower plot. 

(i) Fruit culture — ^the planting, pruning and general care cf 

ajjples, jDears, plums, currants, raspberries, gooseberries and 
strawberries. 

(ii) Vegetable culture — ^the soil and its improvement; planning 

the cropping; varieties, sowing, manuring, etc., of the chief 
garden vegetables. 

(iii) Flower culture — how to lay out a flower garden; varieties, 

planting and after management of roses and other flower 
plants. 

(/) Foultry Keeping , — ^Tliree lessons. An explanation of modem 
methods. 

(i) Breeds cf poultry, their characteristics and suitability for 

different purposes and conditions; breeding for egg produc- 
tion, strain. 

(ii) Housing, feeding and general management; winter egg 

production. 

(iii) liatching and i earing; natural and artificial methods. 

(r/) Veterinanj Science . — ^Eight lessons of li hours each. A veterinary 
surgeon’s advice in certain matters concerning farm animals. 

E 
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(i) Nursing of sick animals— preparation of various gruels, 
mashes, poultices, etc. 

(ii) Ailments of young stock — calves, lambs, pigs, foals. 

(iii) Wounds and injuries, first-aid treatment. 

(iv) Udder complaints. 

(v) Pregnancy and parturition. 

(vi) Bacteriology — germ life, diseases due to germs. 

(vii) Milli hygiene — injurious germs in mill^ 

The list of subjects admirably illustrates the basic idea of 
these courses, viz., that women have a general interest^ in 
the whole economy of the farm, and a special concern with 
certain of its branches. 

The following method of instruction is pursued :• — 

In each subject the main points of the day’s lesson are 
circulated to individual members of the class in the form of 
typewritten notes. These are read through by the teacher, 
explained more fully, supplemented with additional hints and 
illustrations, and further discussed until every student under- 
stands the lesson and can apply its teaching to the particular 
branch of farih work, indoor or outdoor, to which it refers. 
At the end of the lesson a list of questions is given out by 
which students may test their understanding of the subject; 
and those who care to write out answers for correction by 
the teacher are invited to do so. Answering the questions is, 
however, optional. 

This is the fifth year in which these courses have been held 
at various centres in the coxmty, where suitable accommoda- 
tion can be found for the lectures, and some provision made 
for meals. Taking the average attendance as 15 it is com- 
puted that upwards of 400 girls have passed through the classes. 
Pa-st and present students are entitled to copies of the Monthly 
Bulletin -issued by the county agricultural department, which 
contains valuable articles by past students and by members 
of the teaching staff. The reunions of old students, too, form 
a pleasant and useful means whereby touch is maintained with 
each other. 

No one visiting the classes could fail to be struck by the 
sympathetic character of the instruction and the close atten- 
tion displayed by the girls, many of whom come long distances 
and make considerable sacrifices in order to attend. The 
everyday facts of farm life take on a new interest in the light 
of theoretic explanation, and the scientific understanding 
acquired provides a basis for more successful practice in the 
future. Subjects ordinarily supposed to be rather outside the 
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range of women’s interests are found to be immensely 
popular. Veterinary science is a case in point. Instruction 
in the care and nursing of sick animals is pai'ticularly appre- 
ciated, and the students make excellent use of the knowledge 
thus acquired. 

Mr. Bond’s successful experiment in Derbyshire is not only 
of immediate service to the county, but is an example which 
might be followed with advantage in other counties where no 
Farm Institute exists. The experience of Belgium shows that 
the idea of “ travelling farm household management schools ” 
is capable of great development, and that such institutions 
are of real service to the agricultural community. 

3jf * ^ * 

NEW VARIETIES OF BLACK CURRANTS 
AT WESTWICK. 

H. Goude, N.B.H., 

Horticultural Superintendent, Norfolk Agricultural Committee. 

The geogi-aphical position of Norfolk, bulging out into the 
North Sea, is probably an important factor in giving the county 
its pre-eminent position in the cultivation of black currants. 
Expert fruit growers from other parts of England who frequently 
visit our plantations state that the crop cannot be grown on 
their land as in East Norfolk, and our own observations confirm 
their statements. With a natural industry of this character 
skilful cultivation and organisation in growing and marketing 
the crop are making rapid developments. Our cultivators subject 
every detail to careful scrutiny, and the advantages and defects 
of each variety receive decided recognition. Mr. G. Davison, 
the manager of Colonel B. Petre’s extensive fruit farms, was 
cognisant of all the defects in existing varieties of black currants, 
and with Colonel Petre’s collaboration, began making crosses 
in 1913 with the object of improving the chief types grown. 
The promising character of this work was described in a note 
in this Journal in June, 1915, p. 252. 

Varieties Used. — ^Eight parent bushes were used for the 
work, French Black, Boskoop Giant, Baldwin, and Victoria 
being the main varieties used. 

In Boskoop Giant the bush is never well furnished with new 
•shoots. The annual production of new wood is strong, but the 
number of shoots is deficient. The fruit btmch is long, thinly 
berried, the berries at the top of the btmch being large and 

E 2 
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early ripe, the end berries being small and ripening later. The. 
skin of the berries is thin and tender. Two pickings are neces- 
sary to meet the two ripening periods. The fruit will^ not hang, 
ripe on the bushes for any length of time. The merits of this, 
variety are, easy picking, early ripening, and the fact that 
the large size of the top berries makes it bold fruit for opening; 
the market. It is not a heavy cropper. To make Boskoop an 
ideal variety we should require a freer development of shoots, 
even ripening, larger end berries, less stalk, more berries on 
the bunch, and a stronger skin to the fruit. The commercial 
value of all these points is considerable. 

In the French Black, type we have free shoot development, 
medium sized bunches, average sized fruit, with small end’ 
berries. A small increase in the size of the end berries would 
make a decided increase in the weight of the crop. We some- 
times get plenHful rains when the berries are on their final 
swelling with decided increase in weight per acre of fruit,, 
through the end berries of the bunches swelling to a larger size. 

Victoria and Baldwin .—With the two later types represented' 
by Victoria and Baldwin, we have short bunches, set close into- 
the stems, making pieldng difficult, but the end berries are- 
larger than Boskoop and French. Victoria develops a very- 
large ben-y with a tough coarse skin, and although the bunch- 
is shori, with berries of even size, the ripening is uneven, 
making the fj-uit inferior for presendng. Baldwin is a difficult, 
kind to pick, a weak grower, flowers too early, and when it 
sets a heavy crop, as it occasionally does, the fruit never colours, 
perfectly. These are a few of the points Mr. Davison had in- 
mind when he initiated the task. 

The Initial Work. — At the, outset the best types of.the- 
varieties grown on the farm were selected, and bushes from 
these selected specimens w'ere grown in pots. A scheme of 
pollinating the flowers was prepared in tabulated form and each 
pollination numbered. In the early part of the year the potted' 
plants were placed in a cold greenhoirse with ventilators that 
excluded insects. At the end of Mai-ch, when the plants were- 
coming into blossom, particular flowers on each raceme were- 
seleeted and the remainder clipped off. As these selected flowers, 
opened those, marked for seed bearing were emasculated before- 
the anthers burst, and when the stigmas were ready they were- 
pollinated with the selected pollen. Crosses were made in such 
a way that each plant was a seed and pollen bearer for the- 
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whole of the collection. The berries were ripe early in July 
and were rubbed out, dried, and sown in boxes. Each berry 
produced about 45 seeds and by the following March 8,000 
seedlings were ready for planting in the fields. The planting 
was eaiTied out in batches under numbers giving the parentage 
of the plants. 

Early Observations. — ^During the first season each batch of 
plants showed extraordinary variation in vigour and habit of 
growth, and it was possible for those acquainted with Black 
currants to name the parents of the different lots by the 
dominance of recognised features, but decided breaks in habit 
W'ere noticeable. The leaves in a few plants were peculiarly like 
those of pelargoniums, while others were sharply dentated. 
There was no doubt in the first season that a complete mixi n g 
of growth habit in the varieties pollinated had been secured. 
Mr. Davison’s aim in making the crosses was to put the desirable 
features of each kind into one variety, and to cancel the defects. 

The seedlings now occupied eight acres of land, and in the 
second year from planting gave a slight indication, in a few 
cases, of their fruiting habit. The bushes received the ordinary 
field culture, and when several seasons had revealed the true 
character of the growth and fruiting habit, propagation began 
from the selected bushes under duplicate numbers, that is, the 
number' of the cross and the number of the selection. The 
cuttings from most of the selected sorts rooted with great 
freedom, but a few showed the Baldwin trait of not making new 
roots readily, although in all eases root production is very free 
when the first new roots have started. 

With eight acres of seedlings to select from it was not an 
easy matter to decide which should be kept or discarded, but 
those maintained have low numbers, which shows that the best 
were early recognised, although all of them did not stand 
the practical field test under comparative conditions with all 
the named lands. 

Only five varieties have come through the rigorous trials, 
and as no distinctive names have been allotted to any they 
are still being grown under their selection numbers. 

Description of Selected Varieties.— No. 8 (Fig. 11 is con- 
sidered the best currant raised. It is a French Black x Boskoop 
with strong free growth; French Black was the seed parent; 
flowers are in bloom with Boskoop; sets freely and has not 
run off : ripening period for fruit closely follows Boskoop ; fruit 
bunch is long mth thin, wiry stalks and easy to pick: fruit 
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large with big end berries; jet black in colour; skm thin but 
strong; flesh green. The fruit hangs well when ripe and the 
berries do not change the pip colour to red until the fruit gets 
very stale through hanging too long. It has cropped at five tons 
to the acre at Westwick and is a considerable advance on all 
the French Black types now generally grown. The cuttings of 
this variety root moderately well. 

No. 3 (Fig. 2). — This is a Boskoop x French Black variety 
with Boskoop as seed parent. At first it was thought that 
No. 8 was far superior to No. 8, but for four years No. 8 has 
given quite equal results to No. 8. It is a strong free grower. 
The flowers come in the same period as Boskoop, are yellow 
in colour, diflerent from either parent; it sets very freely, nine 
and ten berries to each bunch; the end berries are large, colour 
a shiny jet black: fruit has not nm off; a very heavy cropper; 
ripening season closely follows No. 8; strikes readily from 
cuttings. 

No. 7 (Fig. 8) is a Boskoop s Victoria cross — a very strong 
grower with thick, large, deep green leaves. It has the Boskoop 
length of bunch with tlie large Victoria type of fruit and large 
end berries ; twelve and fourteen berries to the bunch were 
frequent; fmit is jet black with a tough skin; it is easy to pick 
and will stand the janing of packing and travelling perfectly; 
it does not drop when ripe and follows No. 8, 

Ao. 0 is an improved Baldwin, with strong free growth, a 
long bunch and heavy crop; the ripening period follows No. 7, - 
It is Bie same in flowering and ripening as Baldwin, but unlike 
Baldwin roots freely from cuttings. 

ho. 15 (Fig. 41 is another Baldwin type; has the same season 
for flowering and finishing its frait as Baldwin; it is a very 
strong grower and has exceptional fruiting powers. Forty-nine 
plants of this variety, planted 6 ft. x 8 ft., in the second year of 
fruiting, yielded a crop equal to 4 tons 17 cwt. per acre. 

Conclusion's — These five selected varieties from the eight 
thousand seekings have been tried under field conditions in 
competition with all the well-known sorts. The time involved 
covers a period of eleven years. Specimens of the fruit have 
been dispatched in marketing packages to the Wisley and East 
Malhng Beseareh Stations, and the reports from both stations 
on the appearance, quahty, and travelling capacity of the 
cuzTants were most satisfactory. 

Consignments of Ebe fruit of No. 3 and No. 8 were forwarded 
to a well-knowm firm of jarn makers in Manchester. They boiled 




Fig. 1. — Variety No. 8. French Black x Boskoop. Bottom 

. leaves removed to show habit of fruiting, FlG, 2.— Variety No. 3. Boskoop Uiant x French Black. 
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the consippiraents separately and report that the frait vras very 
fine indeed, and that they consider they made a perfect jam, 
rich in colour and flavour and free from tough skins. 

I have frequently been asked if these new black currants 
revert. Mr. Davison does not claim that his new productions 
are immune to this trouble, but I have not seen any indication 
of reversion in the plantations of these new varieties. Any 
variety of black cun-ant will revert, if subject to the conditions 
that are known to cause this trouble. The measures we adopted 
several years ago of propagation from healthy stock with careful 
cultivation and avoiding injury to bushes and roots have been 
entirely successful in reducing reversion to a negligible quan- 
tity. Neither Colonel Petre nor Mr. Daiuson make any startling 
claims for their new productions in black currants, but they 
are making their new plantations with these home-raised 
varieties. 

■iJ 

NOTES ON POULTRY KEEPING, 

C. A. Platt, 

Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. 

Some sympathy can be extended to the egg farmers who find 
themselves faced with serious increases in the cost of feeding 
stuffs at a season when the profits on egg production need to be 
pretty well assured if the poultry farm is to pay its wray. Por 
several years past, following the poultry farming boom which drew 
so many recruits and a very considerable amount of capital into 
the industry, warnings have been given by the poultry keeping 
press and by public speakers on the necessity for economy. 
Particular attention has been directed to the need for the reduc- 
tion in feeding costs, and many have benefited by the closer study 
^ven to this. More moderate use is now made of Sussex ground 
oats, a valuable but comparatively costly part of the diet of most 
well-kept poultry, and the old prejudice against the use of maize 
for poultry feeding has been further broken down and its value for 
all classes of poultry stock is more widely realised. 

Unfortunately wheat products, which are the staple diet, have 
risen to an extent which mahes the poultry farmer uneasy, but 
feeding costs are still within reasonable limits for profitable 
egg production, and generous feeding on sound wholesome cereal 
foods with a due proportion of animal food included 'm the diet 
is the most economical policy. Proprietary poultry laying meals, 
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many of which are quite reliable and may be useful for buyers of 
small quantities who have not suitable conditions for buying and 
mixing their own meals, are not economical for use by commercial 
egg producers, while spices and condiments for the purpose of 
stimulating production are extravagant and frequently harmful. 

Economy in poultry feeding is frequently misinterpreted by the 
small-holder. No pullet, however well bred, can produce eggs 
on short commons, and in spite of all that has been said in the 
past upon overfeeding as the explanation of poor production it 
is far more common to find the egg basltets empty owing to 
restrictions in the diet. Particularly is this &e case with the 
omission, owing to the high price of this class of feeding stuff, 
of that due proportion of animal food — e.g., fish or meat meal — 
which is so necessary for the production of eggs during the 
winter months. 

Pullet Eggs. — The early eggs of the pullet, generally well 
below the standard weight of 2 oz., are a constant source of 
trouble when it comes to marketing them. The much hackneyed 
recommendation that these eggs should be consumed at home 
lias become a practical impossibility in these days of increased 
production. We fear that not only has the production extended 
with the increased numbers of pullets kept, but the proportion 
has also grown, and many pullets would never attain to the 
title of hen if it depended upon the production of a 2 oz. egg. 
Therefore the practice of selling these small eggs by weight as 
adopted by the poultiy department of the Hertfordshire Farm 
Institute should commend itself to all concerned in the egg 
industry. These eggs are sold per lb. at the current market 
price for first-grade eggs — eggs weighing eight to the lb. This 
results in the sale of 9 or even 10 of these small eggs at the 
price of eight eggs of standard weight. We learn that the 
retailer who buys on these terms and his customers to whom 
they are offered upon the same basis are well satisfied. This 
can be understood ; it is fair trade and as it should be. A weight 
of 2 oz. has long been recognised by egg producers as the 
standard ^ size, and it would probably lead to a much better 
appreciation of English produce by the wholesale and retail buyer 
^ were sold by weight. We need not at the moment question 
whether the producer -mil gain by this particular method, but it 
ought not to bear denial that in the long run fair trade does 
redound to *e benefit of the producer, and the Herts Institute, 
as a public institution, must be congratulated upon the success 
which is meeting a trial of this method. 
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Egg Grading. — The neglect of grading has for long been a 
stumbling block to the English egg trade, and it is small wonder 
that foreign eggs have secured a good footing in our markets 
ORTng to the superior organisation possible for the grading of 
eggs for c.vpoi't. In this country the production and marketing 
of eggs in small quantities renders gi-ading difidcult. It is. how- 
ever, satisfactory to note the increased attention paid to the 
grading of eggs in the well-organised auction markets. The 
sale of eggs by auction is steadily extending, auctions are being 
held at many fresh centres, and although they are slow to 
adopt fresh methods poultry keepers are generally finding the 
introduction of attction sales an improvement upon their previous 
system. This method probably lends itseK better than others to 
improvements in the grading of eggs. The result to the producer 
from grading is to some extent dependent upon the auctioneer, 
hut until the market and the method ai'e well established the 
full benefits are not always realised. The individual has, how- 
ever, an opportunity to establish his own reputation in the public 
•sale of his eggs, and he is well advised to persevere in the 
grading of these. 

The Sale of Table Poultry. — ^It is satisfactory to note in 
the official returns of the London Centr'al Markets for the first 
nine months of the year that a considerable increase is shown 
in the amount of British and Irish poultry received. The increase 
of 1,082 tons, or approximately 16 per cent., is substantial. A 
close analysis of the supplies is not possible, but there has been 
definite evidence of a revival in the Sussex fattening industry, 
from which source an important part of the London supply is 
•drawn. That there is abundant scope for the sale of high-class 
table poultry in the London markets has always been evident 
in the past. As in the case of eggs, so it is \^ith poultry, grading 
to supply a uniform class of produce — ^whether this is of the 
special quality of the “ Surrey ” fowl or fowls of a lower grade — 
•will induce good trade provided the produce is well finished. 

There has been a notable decrease, amounting to abmrt 30 per 
cent., in the supplies of poultry from North America. It can 
safely be stated that home producers could supply large quantities 
of chickens of the class required to meet the trade in London 
catered for by the North American supplies, and the superior 
condition of freshness in which they could be offered by our 
■own producers would undoubtedly secure them preference — 
'always provided they are offered in a manner to meet the market 
requirements for convenience in handling. 
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Laying Tests. — ^At this late stage, ■when all the laying tests 
have commenced, one hesitates to offer advice to competitors- 
who have sent birds — ad-vice ■which in all probability has to them 
at least already become apparent, but personal observation has 
disclosed how common is the mistake of sending birds -which are 
immature. The ultimate result of this would probably be less 
noticeable in the case of tests at which the scoring is not based- 
in some way on market values, but the steenuous competition 
extending over 48 weeks, or in some instances considerably less, 
does not permit the loss of two months, which is the time- 
frequently required to get these birds into laying condition. 
In spite of i-epetition of previous notes it may also be pointed 
out that pallets about to commence la 3 ung should possess some 
reserve store of energy in order to maintain a steady production 
during the short days and severe weather met with between now 
and next March. The fine drawn condition of some of &e 
birds when received indicates a lack of appreciation of this point 
in the selection of birds sent to laying tests. 

at ^ m ^ ^ ¥it 

NOVEMBER ON THE FARM. 

.J. B. Bond, M.B.E., M.Sc., N.D.A. (Hons.), 
Afjrkultural Organiser foi' Derhyshire. 

Weather Notes. — ^In Anglo-Saxon times, November was 
styled the wind month, in allusion to the gales which are sO' 
prevalent at this season and which strip the trees of their 
yellowed foliage. It was also kno-wn as the slaughter month, 
partly on account of the sacrificial rites performed during the 
period about Martinmas, and partly because the grazing and 
fattening season ended with the slaughter and salting do-svn of 
the cattle required to pro-vide the winter supply of meat. On 
the other Land, in modern farm practice, aided by root crops and 
coneenti-ated foods, November is the beginning of another fatten- 
ing season. 

The typical November day is short, dull and clammy, with 
hea-\'y dew or hoar frost in the morning and mist or fog in the 
evening. Temperature considerations are of special importance 
in this month. If the weather continues mild, grass continues 
to grow, the cows may still lie out of doors, and late sown wheat 
is enabled to reach the stage of growth which farmers desire 
it to attain before the dead season arrives. But if the weather 
in November is, as it was in 1928, considerably colder than the 
normal for the month, and frosts of considerable intensity and 
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duration occurj much damage may be done to potatoes and 
mangolds that are still in the fields and to com that is in process 
of germination. 

Over the greater part of England, the thermometer in the 
middle of November ranges from about 50° P. in the day to 
about 86° F. in the night, the mean temperature for the month 
being 43° P. in the Midlands. Night frosts, however, become 
frequent after the first week, and by the last week the normal 
mean temperature has fallen to 41° F., below which very 
little plant growth takes place. 

Late Sowing. — The wheat seedling should have formed 
its thu-d leaf before growth is practically arrested by low 
temperatm'e. In other words, it should in the Midlands have 
three leaves by the end of November. If the seed is drilled 
about the middle of October in a normal season, the first blade 
appears in some 16 days, the second after 14 more days and the 
third after a further 16 days. Wheat so^vn later than the 15th of 
October may not reach the best stage of growth by the end of 
November, unless the season is mild or the land favourably 
situated. The actual length of time required for the production 
of the first blade, however, is determined by the temperature of 
the soil and by the depth of drilling. Under November con- 
ditions, wheal drilled only one inch deep appears above the 
ground nearly a week before a similar lot drilled two inches 
deep, and the colder the land and weather, the greater the 
retarding effect of deep drilling. 

The principal objects of covering seed are to hide it from 
birds and to place it within reach of a regular supply of soil 
moisture. In late autumn sowing, there is usually sufficient 
moisture, but birds become more troublesome as the supplies 
of other food diminish. For the latter reason and under the 
nnstakeu impression that deep covering is a preventive of frost 
injury, many farmers drill rather too deeply in November. On 
retentive soil in a wet autumn, many of the seedlings fail to 
reach the surface, perishing through lack of air; while if frost 
sufficient to lift the surface occurs when the first blade is just 
appearing through the ground, the stem may become detached 
from the seed before the seedling has fonned its crown roots. 
The shallow-drilled seedling, on the other hand, may rise and 
fall with the soil surface without material injury. 

Owing to tl\e heavy mortality which normally occurs among 
the seedlings of late sown crops, higher rates of seeding are 
prescribed as the season advances. Generally, a quantity of 
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13 to 14 stones per acre is allowed in November drilling. If 
every seed produced a plant, there would be two plants per inch 
of drill row; but if by March there is one plant in every three 
inches of drill row, the farmer is satisfied. 

Wheat after Green Crop. — Land cleared of potatoes or 
mangolds during October is often sown with wheat or winter oats 
early in November. In the case of heavy land early action is 
required, not only on account of the desirability of “ early ” 
lowing, but also because the autumn rains and frosts worMng 
on an already fine surface may soon bring about such conditions 
as prohibit drilling. 

Considerable variation may be foimd in practice with regard 
to the method of preparing and sowing the com crop after 
potatoes or mangolds. Some farmers plough fairly deeply — 
fi or more inches ; wliile others consider that a fimw of half that 
depth "is sufB.cient in the circumstances. One reason advanced 
in favour of the deeper work is that it brings up the residues 
of the dung that was applied to the green crop ; but this raises 
the question of w'hether the wheat plant will derive greater 
benefit from the said residues if so brought up. In one un- 
intentional experiment on heavy land, the writer observed that 
yard manure applied in early winter after the wheat had been 
drilled did produce a more vigorous plant than manure applied 
and ploughed down before drilling. 

On heavy land it is probably the best practice to plough the 
mangold “ stubble ” about 5 or 6 in. deep with an intact 
furrow. Land so ploughed will drain and dry somewhat before 
drilling and lie drier through the winter. Shallow work under 
such conditions is apt to become beaten down and sodden. On 
lighter land with free drainage, deep working appears to be 
neither necessary nor desirable, because of its producing a less 
firm uhder-soil than is considered favourable to the wintering 
of the wheat plant. 

It would sometimes be possible to drill on the green-crop 
tilth without preparatory ploughing; but generally it is desirable 
to plough in order to obtain a more pervious surface and to 
secure the requisite sprinkling of small clods. Also on retentive 
land, surface di-ainage is promoted by laying the field up in 
lands. On light soils the seed may he broadcast and covered 
with a shallow digger-furrow; on heavy land well ploughed with 
a lea breast, the seed may he broadcast and covered by harrow- 
ing.. The most generally applicable method, however, if the 
soil is not too wet, is to plough and driU across the ploughing. 
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Water Furrowing. — \\ inter com on retentive land is often 
seiiously jn-ejudiced by excessive wetness of the surface soil. 
The effect of such conditions is visible in spring, the plant 
being backward, stunted and yellow, as a result of deficient 
aeration and denitrification; while in the wettest places the 
seedlings may have perished completely. In some districts 
the necessary surface drainage is provided by ploughing and 
sowing the land in narrow beds known as stetches. The objec- 
tion to this practice, in localities where it is not well understood, 
would be the hindrance to binder-work caused by the many open 
furrows; but there is undoubtedly a good ease for the revival 
of the almost obsolete practice of water furrowing after somng 
winter-com on heavy land. 

A water furrow should not end blindly at the headland, but 
open into a ditch or on to a grass field. If the field is rather 
steep, the furrows are better not run up the steepest gradient 
but obliquely, so that they do not have sufficient fall to carry 
soil away. A large hollow in the field may well be circum- 
scribed with a water fiUTOW to prevent the inJdow of water from 
the higher groiurd; and if an outlet can be provided, the hollow 
itself should be drained with a fuiTow. Furrows may be cut 
with a double breast plough; the soil turned out should not. 
however, be left on the edge of the channel but be thrown 
back over tlie land. 

Cows in November. — ^From about the end of October, or 
a little later in southern districts or mild seasons, cows begin 
to come indoors at night ; and the duration of their daily outrun 
on the pastures is. gradually reduced until by the end of 
Xovember it amounts to only about a couple of hours during 
the middle of the day. In some cases, where water is laid on 
in the stalls, the herd may hardly ever go out of doors between 
December and April; and, in other eases, during the period 
mentioned, the cows are released and remain out only for the- 
time they i-eqiiire to drink their fill and while the sheds are 
cleaned. Further, by restricted or deficient ventilation, the 
atmosphere irr tire sheds is kept appreeiahlv warm, in the belief 
that warm conditions are conducive to good milk yields. 

Some years ago the writer, when visiting a large town dairy, 
inquired why the byre was kept so hot — ^it was oppressively 
hot. Three practical men present emphatically ru'ged thg,t such 
conditions were essential to satisfactory milk production, and' 
called attention to the sleek coats and fine loose skin which 
they associated with high productmty in the cows. The same- 
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belief is also widely held in rural districts, various devices being 
adopted to keep the air in the sheds warm and to prevent 
draughts. Certain farmers, however, have adopted the practice 
of allowing free ventilation from the time the cows begin to lie 
indoors in November, and they find that, in spite of the sheds 
being comparatively cool, the cows milk equally as well as they 
did when kept warmly housed, while they have fewer cases of 
cliill, garget and other forms of bad luck. 

In one case which has come before the writer’s notice, the 
herd is not allowed to become softened by warm housing; but 
in all weathers the cows — ^including the deep milkers — ^receive 
their root ration throivn out on the grass land. This practice 
would under some conditions be attended with poached gate- 
ivays md other inconveniences ; it is noteworthy, however, that 
this herd was one of the most economical producers among about 
40 costed in Derbyshire during last winter, and it is remarkably 
free from chills and udder troubles. 

Cows kept in hot byres become sleek in the coat, and they 
will not stay outside long on a cold winter’s day when released 
for w'ateiing. Probably the drop in yield commonly associated 
with snaps of cold weather is partly due to insufficient drinking : 
if the weather is very cold the farmer closes the shed up as 
warmly as possible, but the water outside is colder than usual. 
That water is not a negligible factor in milk production is 
indicated by the fact that the installation of indoor watering is 
generally followed by improved records. 

Obviously the proper time to begin the free-ventilation prac- 
tice is the autumn, when the cows may grow their natural winter 
coating. “ Ventilation without draughts ” is an old and accepted 
principle, but it is not every cowshed that is so furnished with 
fresh tuv. From obseivation, however, the writer has formed 
■the opinion that draughts are not such a serious matter in a 
cool shed, provided that they play on the fore end of the cow 
•and not the hindquarters. 

^ ^ ^ ^ 

MANURES FOR NOVEMBER. 

II. V. Gaeneb, B.A., 

Rothamsted Experimental Station. 

Manure Value of Foods. — The enrichment of the dung heap 
•and the direct manming of grazed or folded land through the 
residues of purchased foods fed to stock is a means of maintaining ■ 
fertility which is readily adopted hy fai-mers. The extent to 
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•which this is practised can be seen from the following rough 
estimate, which serves to compare the amounts of fertilising con- 
stituents added to the soil annually as the manurial residues of 
the chief imported feeding stuffe, with those supplied direct in 
the form of the commonest artificial manures (sulphate of 
ammonia, nitrate of soda, superphosphate, basic slag, and salts 
of potash). In 1922 at least million tons of imported con- 
centrates were fed to stock. From the composition and amount 
of the individual foods forming this total it can be calculated that 
the general analysis of the whole would correspond to about 
2.5 per cent, of nitrogen, 1.7 per cent, of phosphoric acid, and 
0.95 per cent, of potash. Assuming that one-half of the nitrogen 
and three-quarters of the phosphoric acid and potash find their 
way back to the land, we obtain ; — 

Manurial Substances added to ike soil in 1022, 

Great Britain and Ireland. 

Tons. 

X ' ^ 

N. PjO, KjO 

Prom the chief Imported Feeding stuffs ... 68,000 69,000 39,000 

„ „ ,, Artificial Manures 34,000 107,000 30,000 

In addition to the above artificial fertilisers large quantities 
of organic manures will have been consumed, but the amount 
of nitrogen they provide has been estimated at only about one- 
sixth of that from chemical sources. 

It is clear that the residues of feeding stuffe account for a 
very considerable proportion of the nitrogen added to our soils. 
On the other hand, unless the foods are fed direct on the land, 
when three-quarters of their nitrogen is reckoned on being 
returned, only one-half of the nitrogen is regarded as being 
recovered in ordinary dung management — and the loss may be 
considerably greater under bad conditions. Dung made and 
stored in covered, water-tight boxes wher-e enough litter is 
used may lose as little as 20 per cent, of the nitrogen added 
in the food, and the nearer the farmer can approach to this 
standard, within the -limits of his local conditions, the better 
dung will be produced and the more of this enormous supply 
of plant food will reach the land. 

Phosphates for Arable Land. — ^Winter beans and tares on 
heavy land, winter com on late land, and second straw crops 
under most soil conditions will require phosphatie dressings. 
These may be given before working down the land for drilling. 
Although superphosphate may be used for the purpose it is often 
desirable where lime is deficient to employ some basic or neutral 
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phosphate such as slag or steamed bone flour, for the autumn, 
application gives these manures the best chance of effective 
action. Suitable quantities would be 2-3 cwt. of superphosphate 
or 30 per cent, basic slag per acre, or about half the quantity 
of steamed bone flour. Where the soil suits superphosphate it 
is the most certain phosphatic manure for spring application 
when quick action is essential ; but if some neutral or basic phos- 
phate is required and the district is too dry to make spring 
applications of basic slag or bone manures practicable, the slower 
acting phosphates may be put on as early as possible in the 
winter, the actual time depending on the ploughing programme 
as it would be inadvisable to turn the fertilisers to the bottom 
of a deep furrow. 

Season and Manurial Action. — manurial scheme may be 
suited to the soil, but its success will be decided by a factor 
whicli is quite out of the farmer’s control, namely, the season. 
Eainfall is the most decisive factor as far as manurial action is 
concerned. Tn dry seasons water supply and not plant food is 
the limiting factor; manures are consequently ineffective and 
only dung shows anything approaching its normal action — owing 
to its w’ater retaining power. The poor action of artificial 
fertilisers in a dry season is well shown by the following figures 
relating to experiments on potatoes conducted at Eothamsted ; — 


Potatoes 

Increase over Umnanured Land produced hy a Complete Mixture of Artificials. 


Season. 

Lainfall from Septemher to 

Increase for 


following Avgust. 

Manures. 

1920-21 

16.3 ill. 

O.S tons per acre. 

1921-22 

29.4 „ 


1922-23 

26.0 „ 

4-2 „ „ „ 


It is often observed that basic slag applied to grass shows 
little effect if a dry season follows the dressing, but when a 
normal season comes the clovers respond in the usual way. In 
the experiments on the influence of manures, soil, and climate 
on the ;^ueld and quality of barley conducted at many centres 
under the research scheme of the Institute of Brewing, there 
are indications that the use of* phosphates on early soils may in 
a dry season actually diminish the yield of barley through 
hastening the plant to maturity before much growth has been 
made. If drought affects the action •bf fertilisers adversely, a 
very wet season is also detrimental to the nitrogenous ones, as 
the leaching tends to carry the nitrate produced from them out 
of the reach of the plant. The only remedy the farmer has for 
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effects of this kind is to maintain a good supply of organic 
maiter in the soil, by the use of dung, the feeding of green crops 
on the land, or by green manuring. Study of the yields of the 
Eothamsted plots has shown that those receiving farmyard 
manure suffer much less seasonal variation than those manured 
with artificial fertilisers. 

Autumn Application of Nitrogenous Manures. — Although 
phosphate and potash may he appKed in autumn more care 
must be exercised in giving dressings of nitrogen at this time 
of the year, because aU manures of this class give rise to nitrate 
in the soil which is lost in the drainage water if the crop is 
not in a sufficiently active state of growth to take it up. Nitro- 
genous fertilisers fall into four broad classes which are here- 
given in order of availability to the plant, and therefore also of 
liability to loss by leaching : — 

1. Manures such as nitrate of soda or of lime supplying 
nitrogen in the form of nitrate which is immediately assimilable 
by the crop. 

2. Those, such as sulphate of ammonia and the quick acting 
part of dung, in which the nitrogen is present as ammonia 
compounds, and where a bacterial transformation or nitrification 
which proceeds quickly in summer but slowly in winter converts 
the ammonia into nitrate. 

8. Manures such as meat and fish meals and rape cake, in 
which the nitrogen is in an organic form and a putrefactive 
change is required to produce ammonia, which is then nitrified 
as in the case of sulphate of ammonia. 

4. Manures such as shoddy, leather waste, and sewage sludge 
as ordinarily made, in which the course of transformation is 
similar to that of the previous class but proceeds much more 
slowly. 

As far as autumn-sown cereals are concerned manures of 
the first class are not used for winter dressings; sulphate of 
ammonia — although in continental practice one-quarter of the 
dressing will often be given -in the autumn— is usually reserved 
for a spring top -dressing in this country. This is in accordance 
with information obtained from the continuous wheat plots at 
Bothamsted. where it has been shown that a plot receiving its 
sulphate of ammonia in the autumn yields less and loses more 
nitrate in the drainage water than a neighbouring plot which 
receives the same dressing in spring. On the other hand the 
anionnt of ammonium salts (400 lb. per acre') used in this experi- 
ment are larger than would be applied to cereals in rotation 

F 
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cropping, and experiment would be needed to ascertain whether 
in the drier parts of the country cwt. of sulphate of ammonia 
per acre, mixed with the phosphatic dressing and applied in 
autumn, would suffer loss through leaching or would help a 
plant through the winter on poor tilths. Manures of the third 
class may be applied in winter or spring as may be convenient, 
for in winter the processes of decay and nitrification are so slow 
that little loss need be feared. The slow acting organic manures 
can scarcely be got on too early, as in any case their complete 
effect will not be realised in a single season. 

A ease in which the quieter acting nitrogenous manures 
might well be used in autumn is where on land in poor condi- 
tion it is required to force on a good growth of some catch crop 
such as mustard, rye, or rape for turning in as green manure. 
The quiet acting manure will enable a big bult of organic matter 
to be formed in which a large amount of the nitrogen added will 
be returned to the soil. 

Town Kefnse. — A farmer has asted for an opinion on the 
value of a town refuse which he can obtain for 6s. 6d. per ton 
delivered at a wharf where stable manure costs 11s. 2d. per ton. 
It is claimed that most of the ashes have been removed from the 
material, and the organic matter is stated to consist of pulverised 
paper and vegetable matter. The analysis of the material may 
be compared with the composition of other refuses as published 
in these notes from time to time. 


Percentage Oompo&ition of Toton Refuse from 

various sources. 



A 

B 

G 

D 

E 

Moisture 

11 

18 

39 

24 

34 

Mineral Matter ... 

24 

43 

42 

41 

62 

Organic Matter ... 

66 

20 

19 

32 

14 

Nitrogen 

.94 

.36 

.78 

.33 

.56 

Phosphoric Acid ... 

.17 

.37 

1.2G 

.33 

.67 

Potash 

1.06 

.32 

— 

— 

.33 

It will be seen that the figures for refuse A, the one in ques- 


tion, compare very favourably with the other analyses quoted. 
It is relatively low in moisture and ash and high in organic 
matter and in nitrogen. Of the organic matter, paper has 
very little fertib'sing value, and any benefit it may produce will 
be largely due to its physical effect in opening up heavy soil; 
the vegetable matter will be more useful, as its nitrogen will 
account for the main manurial value of the material, while its 
decay in the soil and consequent humus formation will take place 
quicker than that of the paper. The comparatively small amount 
of mineral matter and moisture is an advantage, for this raises 
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the grade of the material and lowers handling costs. Such 
preliminary experiments as have been carried out at Eothamsted 
on the comparison of town refuses with Xiondon dung show -no 
great difference between their effectiveness when applied in 
equal weights. Up to the present this has been done on 
mangolds without artiffcials. It remains to be seen whether the 
same will hold when bigger crops are grown with the aid of 
artificials and the residual effects are ascertained. The refuses, 
equally with the dung, enabled a good plant of roots to be 
obtained on diBScult land, and much of their value can be 
attributed to this mechanical action. 


MONTHLY NOTES ON FEEDING STUFFS. 

E. T. Halnan, M.A., Dip. Agric. (Cantab.), 

Animal Nutrition Institute, Cambridge University. 

The feeding of Work Horses. — In the management of a 
farm, the horse, particularly in the winter months, plays a very 
important part, and the horse needs very careful treatment and 
feeding if he is to respond successfully to the very many calls 
on his energy that the working of the farm demands. This was 
demonstrated to the writer very clearly during the early spring 
of 1917 in France. After the hard winter of 1916, when the 
Army horses had been wintered under poor conditions of housing 
and food, they were suddenly called on for the trek up north 
from the Somme. They responded to the best of their ability, 
but owing to their poor condition losses were frequent, and the 
writer was particularly struck with the number of dead horses 
lying by the roadside all the way up to Poperinghe. It is 
essential, therefore, if losses on the farm are to be avoided, and 
if the horse is to work satisfactorily, that he should be adequately 
cared for and adequately fed. 

Horses can be satisfactorily summered on green stuff 
(vetches, etc.) and straw chaff, but when work is required of 
them, oats or a similar concentrate, and good hay must form the 
bulk of the ration. On light work, a certain amount of straw 
chaff and roots may be fed, but if heavy work is required, the 
ration must consist almost entirely of oats and good quaUEy 
hay. Thus the racehorse, which is called upon for sudden and 
excessive demands upon his energy, is fed on the best oats and 
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the best hay, an occasional bran mash being given sprinkled 
with grated carrots to make it appetising. It is, however, possible - 
to effect economies in the ration without interfering with the 
efficiency of the animal, and the following may serve as a useful 
guide in suggesting alternative suitable rations for horses at 
work. 

It is rarely advisable to feed more than 20 lb. of hay and 
stiw chop per 1,000 lb. live weight per day to heavy horses, 
and when severe demands on their energy are not required this- 
amount may drop to below 10 lb. The amount of oats fed may 
vary from 8 to 18 lb. according to the age and weight of the 
animal and the nature of the work to be performed. 

The following rations, adapted from Klimmer,* may be of value' 
in indicating suitable alternative rations for farm animals : — 


I. 


Daily Return for Horses at average work^yier 1,000 Ih, L, Wt. 

(1) (2) (3) 


Oats 6 lb. 

Meadow Hay 15 „ 
Lucerne Hay 6 „ 
Wheat Straw 1 „ 


Oats 9 lb. 

Meadow Hay 6 ,, 
Clover Hay 6 „ 
Wheat Straw 2 ,, 


Maize 

Meadow Hay 
Clover Hay 
Straw 

Earth nut cake 


(4) 

Oats 7 lb. 

Maize 3 „ 

Meadow Hay. 5 „ 
Oat straw 3 „ 
Wheat straw . 1^ „ 
Beans 2 ,, 


(5) 

Potatoes 8 lb. 
Carrots 6 „ 

Meadow Hay 10 „ 
Clover Hay 3 „ 
Wheat straw 2 
Maize 2 „ 

Beans 3 „ 


5 lb. 

6 „ 
6 „ 
2 „ 

4 


II. Daily Ration for Horses at heavy worh^ per 1,000 lb. L. Wt. 


(1) 

Oats 18 

lb. 

Oats 

61b. 

Oats 

8 lb. 

Meadow Hay 6 

jj 

Maize 

8 

Rye 

4 


Wheat Straw 3 

n 

Meadow Hay 

8 „ 

Meadow Hay 

8 


Beans 2j- 

»? 

Clover Hay 

6 „ 

Lucerne Hay 

6 

j) 



Earth nut cake 2 „ 

Linseed Meal 

1 

n 





Earth nut cake 1 

» 


Palm Kernel Cake Meal and Extracted Palm Kernel Meal. — 

Several correspondents have enquired as to the difference between 
palm kernel cake meal and extracted palm kernel meal. Both 
are derived from palm kernels, the essential difference being 
that the extracted palm kernel meal contains only 2 per cent, of 
oil,’ whereas the palm kernel cake meal contains 7 to 8 per cent, 
of oil. This difference arises owing to differences of treatment 


* Scientific Feeding o£ the Domestic Aninials : Mai tin Kliimuen (translation,. 

Paul Fisclier). 




* At Hull, t At Liverpool, 

Horn — ^The prices quoted above represent the average prices at which actual wholesale 
transactions have taken place in London, unless otherwise stated, and reter to thepdce ex mill or 
store. The prices were current at the end of September and are, as a rule, considerably lower than 
the prices at local country markets, the difference being due to carriage and dealers’ commission. 
Buyers can, however, easily compare the relative prices of the feeding stuffs on offer at their local 
market by the method of calculation used in these notes. Thus, suppose palm kernel cake is offered 
locally at £10 per ton. Its manniial value is £1 2s. per ton. The food value per ton m therefore 
£8 18s. per ton. Dividing this figure by 76, tbe starch equivalent of palm kernel cake as given in 
the table, the cost per unit of starch equivalent is 2s. 4d. Dividing this again by 22*4, the number 
of pounds of starch equivalent in 1 unit, tbe cost per lb, of starch equivalent is r26d. A similar 
calculation wiU show the relative cost per lb. of starch equivalent of other feeding stuffs on the same 
local market. From the results of such calculatious a buver can determinp whi'pTi o+-«flF 

V« 1.^ ^ 
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in the extraction of the oil — ^from the seeds, which contain no 
less than 49 per cent, of oil. In the one process, the ground 
kernels are placed in coarse bags which travel through roller 
presses. These presses squeeze out most of the oil from the 
meal, and the meal in the bag adheres together owing to the 
heavy pressure and forms the palm kernel cake of commerce. 
This cake contains from 7 to 8 per cent, of oil, since it is im- 
possible to extract more oil from the meal by a press process. 
In order to reduce the cake to a suitable form for pig-feeding, 
certain manufacturers regrind it, and this appears on the market 
as pahn kernel cake meal. 

In treatment by a second process the ground kernels are 
treated with a suitable solvent, which dissolves out the oil. By 
suitable methods the solvent containing the oil is removed, and 
the meal, which still is impregnated with some of the solvent, is 
heated in suitable containers, to remove the last traces of solvent. 
The dry friable meal thus resulting is known as palm kernel meal 
or extracted palm kernel meal, and contains from 1 to 2 per cent.' 
of oil. The experiences of practical stock-feeders have shown 
that,' as a general rule, animals apparently do better on, and 
certainly prefer, the palm kernel cake meal. Whether this 
preference is due to the presence of the oil, or whether it is due 
to differences of treatment, is not clear. 


* ^ ^ ^ ^ 


Fabm Values. 


CROPS. 

Market 
Value per 
Ih. S.E. 

d. 

Value 

per 

unit 

S.E. 

8. a. 

Starch 
Equivalent 
per LOO lb. 

Pood 
Value per 
Ton. 

£ 8. 

Manurial 
Value per 
Ton. 

£ s. 

Value per 
Ton on 
Pann. 

£ 8. 

Wheat - - - - 


1*29 

2 0 

71*6 

8 13 

0 15 

9 8 

Oats - - . - 

- 

1-29 

2 6 

59-5 

7 4 

0 13 

7 17 

Barley - - - - 


1-29 

2 6 

71-0 

8 12 

0 12 

9 4 

Potatoes . - - 


1*29 

2 5 

18*0 

2 3 

0 3 

2 6 

Swedes 


1-29 

2 6 

7-0 

0 17 

0 2 

0 19 

Mangolds - - - 


1-29 

2 5 

6-0 

0 15 

0 3 

0 18 

Good Meadow Hay 


1'56 

2 11 

31-0 

4 10 

0 13 

5 3 

Good Oat Straw - 


1-66 

2 11 

17-0 

2 10 

0 6 

2 16 

Good Clover Hay 


1*66 

2 1] 

32 '0 

4 13 

1 0 

5 13 

Vetch and Oat Silage - 


1-43 

2 8 

14-0 

1 17 

0 7 

2 4 


Note. — ^I n arriving at the figures for “ value per ton on farm ** in the September 
issue of the Journal (p. 589), the “ manurial value per ton ” was deducted from the 
“ food value per ton ” instead of being added^ so that the figures in the last column 
of the above table were incorrect. 
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PRICES OF ARTIFICIAL MANURES. 

Note. — U nless otherwise stated, prices are for not less than 2-ton lots f.o.r, in 
towns named, and are net cash for prompt delivery. 


Average Brice per ten during 
loeeTi miAing Oetciber 22'iid, 


Desoeiption 

Bristol 

Hull 

L’pool 

L’ndx 

Cost per 
Unit at 
London 

Nitrate of Soda (N. 15 1 per cent.) 

& s. 
14. 6 

£ s. 
13.17 

£ a. 
13.12 

£ s. 
13. 7 

8. d. 

17. 3 

„ „ Lime (N. 13 per cent.) 

... 

12.10 

... 

12.10 

19. 3 

Sulphate of Ammonia, ordinary 






( N.20.7 per cent.) 

13. 1* 

13. 1* 

13. 1* 

13. 1* 

(N)12. 7 

„ „ „ neutral 





(N. 21.1 per cent.) 

14. 4* 

14. 4* 

14. 4’’' 

14. 4* 

(N)13. 6 

Kainit (Pot. 12^ per cent.) 

... 


... 

2. 2 

3. 5 

French Kainit (Pot. 14 per cent.) 

2.15 

2. 3 

2. 6 

2. 6 

3. 3 

„ „ (Pot. 20 per cent.) 

2.19 

e.ii 

... 

2,10 

2, 6 

Potash Salts (Pot. 30 per cent.) 

... 

... 

... 

3.16 

2. 6 

„ „ (Pot. 20 per cent.) 

... 


2.10 

2. 7 

2. 4 

Muriate of Potash (Pot. 50 per cent.) 

8, 5 

7.’ ‘*6 

6.10 

7. 0 

2.10 

Sulphate of Potash (Pot. 48 per cent.) 

... 

11.16 

11.10 

11. 6 

4. 8 

Basic Slag (T.P. 30 per cent.) 

3. 2 

... 

2.12§ 

2.12§ 

1. 9 

„ „ (T.P. 28 per cent.) 

... 

2. n 

... 

2.10§ 

1.10 

„ „ (T.P. 26 per cent.) 

... 

i.m 

... 

2. S§ 

1.10 

„ „ (T.P. 24 per cent.) 

... 

i.iij 

2. 05 

2. 6§ 

1.11 

Superphosphate (S.P, 36 per cent.) 


3.15 

3. 7 

1.11 

., (S.P. 30 per cent.) 

s' 6 

3.”6 

3. 8 

3. 1 

2. 0 

Bone Meal (N. 31, T.P. 46 per cent.) 

Steamed Bone Flour (N. T.P. 60 per cent.) 

9. 0 

8.15 

8. 7 

8. 5 

... 

6.17t 

7. 7t 

6. 0 

6. 2t 

... 

Fish Guano (N. 7J-8i. T.P. 16-20 per cent.) 

12.16 

13. 0 

... 

,, ,, (N* 9i T.P. 10 per cent.) 

... 

... 

... 

13." 7 

... 

Burnt Lump Lime 

1. 8 

... 

... 

2. 2§ 

.•> 

Ground Lime 

1.14 


... 

1.16§ 


Ground Limestone 

1 . 1 

... 

... 

1. 6§ 



Abbreviations: N.«=Nitrugen j S.P.==Solnble Phosphate j T.P.— Total Phosphate ; 

Pot.— Potash. 

* Delivered in 4-ton lots at purchaser’s nearest railway station. 

t Delivered (within a limited area) at purchaser’s nearest railway station. 

j F.o.r. Works. 

§ Prices include cost of carriage from works to town named. Cost to purchasers 
in other districts will be greater or less according to the distances of different 
purchasers from the works, 

FARM SETTLEMENTS FOR EX-SERVICE 

MEN. 

A EBPOET by the Ministry of its Proceedings under the Small 
Holdings Colonies Acts, 1916 and 1918, and the Sailors and 
Soldiers (Gifts for Land Settlement) Act, 1916, covering the two 
years, 1921-2 and 1922-8, has just been published.* The Eeport 
is of interest not only to County Councils and the Councils of 
County Boroughs, which exercise the powers conferred on 
them by the Small Holdings Act, 1908, and the Land Settle- 
ment (Facilities) Act, 1919, but to all who are interested in the 
settlement of ex-Service men on the land and the extension of 
small holdings in this country. 


* Price 3s. 6d. net, obtainable from H.M. Stationery Office, Kingsway, 
London, W.C.2. 
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The Eeport is concerned with a small part only of the compleie 
scheme for the settlement of ex-Service men on the land, namely, 
the work of the Ministry itself in settling ex-Service men on 
small holdings and profit-sharing farms by direct administration. 
A report on the administration of the Land Settlement (Facilities) 
Act, 1919, which authorise the settlement of ex-Serviee men 
on the land through the agency of co’onty councils and councils 
of county boroughs, is now in preparation. 

The revised policy described in the Ministry’s last report, for 
1919-20 (Cmd. 1184), has now been completely canied out so far 
as practicable, and it is possible to summarise the results finally 
attained. The number of ex-Serviee men settled is 667, of 
whom 153 are on small holdings with a total area of 2,823 acres, 
which have been transferred to the ownership and 'management 
of the county councils in whose areas they are situated ; 331 on 
small holding settlements which are retained under the Ministry’s 
management; and 83 on profit-sharing farms, also managed by 
the Ministry. In addition there are 185 non-Service men on 
small holding settlements, and 24 on profit-sharing farms, the 
majority of whom were working on the estates when they were 
acquired by the Ministry. 

An important featm-e of Land Settlement is the increase of 
the population on the land which results from the development 
of estates either as small holdings or profit-sharing farms. The 
number of ex-Serviee men settled may appear small as compared 
with the work and expenditure involved. It is necessary, how- 
ever, to consider not merely the number of tenants or wage- 
earners, but the total increase in population which has taken 
place. 

On the estates retained by the Ministry the total resident 
population before their acquisition by the Ministry was 741, while 
on 1st April, 1924, it had increased to 1,724, a gain of 983, or 
133 per cent. 

Profit-Sharing Farming . — ^Two properties have been retained 
by the Ministry for the purpose of continuing the experiment in 
profit-sharing farming. These consist of 2,804 acres at 
Amesbury, Wiltshire, and 2,363 acres at Patrington, East York- 
shire. At Amesbury 28 ex-Serviee men, and at Patrington 59 
ex-Serviee men, have been settled on the farms. Practically the 
whole of these, owing to lack of capital and, in many cases, 
experience also, would not have been accepted as tenants of small 
holdings. Steps have since been taken to decentralise adminis- 
tration, and in no sense can it be said that either undertaking 
is being farmed from Whitehall Place. 
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Amesbury Settlement. — Although, it happens that both settle- 
ments incurred a farming loss in these two years for reasons 
which every farmer will appreciate, their general position is 
very different. The outlook, both financial and administrative, 
of the Amesbury Settlement is very favourable. The Director, 
Mr. Charles Sandell, a farmer with long experience of agriculture 
hi that district, has been given entire responsibility for the 
farming of the settlement since April, 1928. The Ministry 
•entered into occupation when the ingoing was at its zenith. 
Since that date valuations have had to be written down 
drastically. Nevertheless, in a period of four years ended 
81st March, 1923, this farm has paid to the Treasury iG4,867, 
and to the settlers £1,711 by way of interest on farming capital 
and profit. The Treasury has received sUghtly more than 7 per 
■cent, per annum on the sum it has advanced for farming capital 
at this settlement. In dealing with agriculture, perhaps more 
than with other industries, it is risky tO' assume the role of 
prophet, but it will not be surprising if, given reasonable seasons 
and prices, the farming account at Amesbury shows a sufficient 
profit during th© next three or four years to make the position 
of “ profit-sharing settler ” a substantial improvement on that 
of the ordinary agricultural labourer. 

As regards the Patrington settlement the position is different. 
In the district the custom is to employ as a permanent staff 
only a few married men with a number of single men who live 
in bothies. This permanent staff is supplemented as required 
by temporary imported labour. The Ministry’s object, however, 
being to settle ex-Service men on the land, it was necessary to 
build cottages sufficient to house a permanent staff of married 
men. With the subsequent fall in the prices of agricultural 
produce, more particularly wheat, and the value of aU farming 
stock, there has been no chance of the turnover becoming 
sufficient to meet depreciation and overhead charges. 


The quantity of milk yielded by a cow is directly affected by 
the quantity and quality of her food. The first principle of 
economical feeding is to ascertain by care- 
fully kept records, the milking capacity 
of each cow, and to regulate accordingly, 
the nature and quantity of the food given to her. 

This method of systematic rationing is rapidly becoming 
more popular amongst dairy farmers, and definite scherties for 
giving scientific advice to them are being operated in many 


Rationing ol 
Dairy Cows. 
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counties by Local Bdncation Authorities, usnally through the 
agency of Milk Eecording Societies, 

These schemes at present show certain points of divergence, 
and in order, inter alia, that they may be more closely com- 
pared, the Ministry has set up the following Committee to 
consider and advise as to a uniform scheme of rationing of 
dairy cows for general adoption : — 

Mr. J. F. Blackshaw 

(Chairman), / of the Ministry of Agriculture and 

Mr. G. T. Dixon, r Fisheries. 

Mr. J. G. Stewart, 3 

Mr. G. H. Garrad, Agricultural Organiser for Kent. 

Mr. E. T. Hainan, School of Agriculture, Cambridge. 

Mr. J. Mackintosh, National Institute for Research in Dairying, 
Reading. 

Mr. H. R. J. Holmes, Institute for Research in Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, Oxford. 

Mr. T. E. Jarvis, of the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries 

(Secretary). 

^ ^ ^ 

The following notes on two recent visits paid by one of the 

Ministry’s Small Live Stock Inspectors to keepers of Angora 

Ananrfl -RnhWi- rabbits On. a fairly large scale, may be Of 

interest to those who have read Mr. 

Wool Froduction. . TTr i 

Watmough 6 article on Angora Wool 

Production ” in the February issue of this Journal, p. 1051. 

Mr. A. keeps about 800 Angora rabbits and disposes of the 

wool to mills in the Midlands at the rate of SSs. per lb. for the 

best quality. The price was 40s. per lb. imtil a few months 

ago. Mr. A. estimates that it costs about 8s. 6d. per head 

per annum for the food and bedding of his rabbits. The food 

consists of ordinary oats, Sussex ground oats and bran mash, 

with green food and water ad lib. The rabbits are kept in 

hutches 18 in. sq., though it is now considered that 20 in. sq. 

is a more suitable size. The hutches are arranged in tiers with 

felt betweeij the tiers. The stock consists of English bucks 

and a mixture of English and foreign does. At the time of the 

Inspector’s visit all the rabbits looked very healthy. Each 

doe rears three families per annum. Each rabbit produces 

about 14 oz. of wool per annum. 

Mr. B.’s farm has a capacity for some 250 rabbits, but the 

demand for stock rabbits has been so great that this number 

has not yet been reached and at present there are only about 

150. Mr. B. considers that it is far preferable to dip the wool 

regularly four times a year, than to get it by pulling or 

combing, as by this means the length of the wool is more even. 
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Mr. B.’s rabbits are groomed twice a week and are kept on 
practically the same system as Mr. A.’s. He prefers the English 
rabbit to the French as it has a much finer coat. 

The Inspector understood that it was considered that one 
man should be able to look after 250 rabbits if they are kept 
for wool only. Also, that although large quantities of wool can 
be bought on the Continent, at a lower price than the English,, 
the English is preferred and there is a considerable demand 
for it. It would therefore appear that the outlook for this 
small industry is promising. 

In the report on the Waxt Disease Inunimity Trials carried 
out at Ormskirk in 1923 (see this Journal, March, 1924, p. 1170) 
it was stated that in addition to the varieties 
Variety of mentioned therein, the Ministry was prepared 

Potato Immune to include other varieties which had success- 
from fully passed the test when the growers 

Wart Disease, signified their intention of introducing them 
into commerce. 

This intention has now been notified in regard to the variety 
“ Glenalmond,” and it has accordingly been added to the official 
list. The following is a description of this variety : — 

Late or maincrop variety. 

(1) Sprout . — Eeddish purple. 

(2) Tiiber. — Oval; white sHn, flesh pale lemon; eyes shallow. 

(3) Haulm. — Upright, open appearance ; weak habit of growth ; 
leaflets small; dull, smooth leathery appearance; base of stem 
and leaf stalks bronzed. 

(4) Flowers. — White, rare. 

^ * 

Importation of Bulbs into the Isles of Soilly. — The 
importation of bulbs into the Isles of Soilly has been restricted since 
the 1st January last by the Bulb Disease (Isles of Soilly) Order of 
1923, which requires every consignment of daffodil or narcissus bulbs 
landed in the Isles to be accompanied by a certificate that they have 
been examined and found to be free from disease, or a declaration that 
they have been submitted to the hot-water treatment. 

At the request of the growers in the Island’s the Ministi^ has issued 
an amending Order — the Bulb Diseases (Isles of Scilly) Order of 1924 — 
which came into operation on the 1st October. Under this Order, the 
landing of daffodil and narcissus bulbs in the Scilly Isles may be 
licensed by an Inspector of the Ministry, on condition that the bulbs 
are sent direct to the Bulb Treating Station which has been established 
at St. Mary^s by the Agricultural Committee of the Isles of Scilly, 
and there submitted to the hot-water treatment before being handed 
over to the actual consignee. 
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Importation of Pure Bred Stock into tlie United States.-- 
With reference to the Notice which appeared on page 474 of this 
Journal for August, 1923, slightly revised regulations have now been 
issued on the subject of the importation of pure bred live-stock into 
the United States. The new Order (B.A.I. Order No, 288) issued 
by the Department of Agrictilture (Bureau of Animal Industry), 
involves, with very little variation, the same prccaduie as that described 
in the issue of the Journal referred to above, but the following British 
breeds are added to the list of those recognised by the United S bates 
Depai-tment of Agriculture: — Alderney” cattle, and “Large 
Black ” pigs. 

« « « * m ^ ¥it 

Poot-and-Mouth Disease.— The position hecnine increasingly 
favourable towards the close of September, four outbreaks only having 
been confirmed during the week ended 21st September, in Essex, 
Kesteven, Northants and Notts, the last of which was that in Northants ~ 
on the 21st September, from which date there was no outbreak in any 
part of Great Britain until the 17th Oct. 

The areas under restrictions in connection with these and earlier 
outbreaks were released from such lesfcrictions as from the 25th Oct. 

On the 17th Oct., a fresh centre was brought to light by the confir- 
mation of disease at Wymondham, Melton Mowbray, Leicestershire, 
necessitating the application of restrictions to the usual 15 miles area. 
On the 20th Oct., disease was found to exist at North Wingfield, 
Derbyshire, in respect of which similar action was taken, the area 
being extended in view of the possibility of Derby market having 
been implicated. On the 24th Oct., a third centre occurred, disease 
being found at Martbam, Norfolk. 

The origin of these new outbreaks is at present not known. Local 
spread to other premises in the neighbourhood has occuried in the 
Leicestershire area (one case) and in the Derbyshire area (two cases), 
making a total' of 0 outbreaks from the 37th Oct. to the 24th Oct. 
m ' ' m » • • « 

REPLIES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Strawberry Cultivation and Inseor. Pests. — X. inquired 
on this subject, and a leply was sent as follows : — 

JlepJ.y: In reply to your, enquiry, in a general way strawberries 
are probably one of the least satisfactory crops to plant upon recently 
broken grassland, as they are almost certain to be attacked by the 
Ijests almost inevitably present. After the turf has rotted, and if no 
grass was allowed to giow as a weed, there would not be great danger 
from leather jackets after the first attack had taken place, as the grubs 
present would become adult flies which v^ould migrate to grass. It is 
almost certain, however, that the damage by leather jackets is also 
largely supplemented by wireworms — ^the larvse of the click beetle — 
which take several years to come to maturity. 

Unless it is quite essential that strawberries should be planted, 
potatoes are suggested as the most satisfactory crop to clean the land. 
Under this crop the land becomes thoroughly worked and the crop 
itself acts as ,a trap crop for wireworms. A large proportion of these 
are frequently removed in the tubers when the potatoes are dug, leav- 
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ing the grotind in a more satisfactory condition. Some suggestions for 
the control of leather jackets are contained in Leaflet JSio. 11, but 
the planting of stra-wberries until the ground has been at least one 
year under another crop after being ploughed in is not advised. 

In respect of Plot 1 proving more satisfactory than Plots 2 and 3, 
the reason is probably due to the fact that the leather jackets were 
very much younger in December, and therefore more susceptible to 
damage and weather conditions than the leather jackets in Plots 2 
and 3, which W'ere not interfered with until February. .This is a 
possible explanation, but it is diffiicult to speak with certainty without 
an examination of the plots on the spot. 

Chrysanthemum Fly. — Miss J. N. Gr. sent damaged chrysan> 
themum leaves, for advice. 

Btply: The chrysanthemum leaves have been subject to attack by 
the larvse of the Chrysanthemum Fly (Bhyiomyza chryscmthemi), 

When this pest has once become thoroughly established on the* 
plants in considerable numbers, it is extremely difficult to control, but. 
its attacks are readily prevented from becoming severe by the lemoval 
of all leaves which show signs of being aflected in the early stages of 
attack. A severe infesfcation may be partially controlled by a very- 
strong solution of nicotine and soap; this, however, is expensive, and 
it is preferable to remove and destroy attacked leaves by hand when 
this is possible. 

Currant Clearwing Moth.—F. Q. P. inquired about damaged 
currant bushes. 

Reply : Judging from the description given in the letter the currant, 
bushes appear to have been subject to attack by larvee of the Currant 
Clearwing Moth, which is a white caterpillar, and bores into the stems. 
as described. 

The remedy would be severe pruning and the cutting out of any 
branches which appear to be unthrifty and show signs of harbouring 
the caterpillars. 

It hardly seems likely, however, that these larvse are responsible for- 
the failure of the whole crop. 

Haymaking in Norway. — N. T. asks for particulars as to the 
method adopted. 

Reply: Leaflet No. 46 of the Board of Agriculture for Scotland (a 
reprint of an article which appeared in the Transactions of the 
Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland,^* Vol. X, 1898), was 
sent. Beference was also made to an account in ** Landtmannen,’' 
1921, p. 702, of experiments carried out in Northern Sweden, and a 
sketch illustrating the arrangement of uprights and cross-bars was 
enclosed. A method in vogue in Finland was also described. This 
consists in building a pyramidal trestle of poles about 6 or 7 fest 
high, with cross-bars, upon 'which the hay-cock is piled. 

Economic Use of Reeds. ~0. Y. forwarded a specimen of a 
reed and asked for what purposes it could be utilised. 

Reply : The specimen submitted for identification is Sci/rpus lacmiris 
Liiui., the Great Club-rush, Boulder or Buliush, a common sedge widely 
distributed in temperate countries and well-kno'wn as a material foi*- 
making mats, baskets, and various articles for Iccal use in the different. 
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coxuitries in which is is commonly found. The stems are also xised by 
coopers for placing between the staves of casks. In the Museum at Kew 
there are specimens of baskets, a beehive, horse-collar, hassock, etc., 
made in Norfolk, 

^ ^ ^ ^ 

NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

Recent Developments in Cattle Breeding. G. F. 
Finlay. Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd.) This biochure is a reprint 
of a pamphlet prepared for the Scottish Cattle Breading Conference 
held in Edinburgh in Jidy last. The author is a member of the staff 
of the Scottish Research Institute in Animal Breeding. His endeavour 
is to set out in simple language some of the more recent theories and 
results published by students of the new science, Genetics. The confer- 
once in question was an attempt (and a highly successful attempt) to 
bring together scientists and practical breeders from all parts of the 
globe with a view, mainly, to enlisting the sympathies of cattle breeders 
in the attempts that are being made to introduce science into their 
practice. 

Coming from the source from which it does, the treatise under 
notice must be accepted as accurate scientifically; the only criticism 
possible from the expert point of view is that it might have been well 
to distinguish between statements constituting a working hypothesis 
and the actual observed facts upon which the hypothesis is based. The 
statement, for example, that the occasional appearance of reds in the 
black Polled Angus breeds can be explained on the simple Mendelian 
basis of the dominance of black over red cannot be said to have been 
confirmed on a rigid experimental basis. It may, however, fit facts 
as reported, and from a practical point of view is a theory that may 
be adopted as a working rule. 

The little book may be recommended to practical men who wish to 
study current ** genetic literature. We say study advisedly, 
for one of the first difficulties they encounter in such literature is the 
free use of a number of new words (such as homozygous ”). A new 
science requires a new terminology, new words are required to express 
new ideas — always remembering that new ideas spring from the obser- 
vation of new facts But there is another obstacle which may be 
encountered. Old words are sometimes used to express new ideas. On 
the opening page we find it stated “ in these cases there are two types 
of offspring, viz., one group which are ^ pure ’ for polled and the other 
of the cross-bred type.’’ The word “ pure ” in the above extract is 
used in the Mendelian sense of puie in so far as the unit pair of 
•characters of polled and horned are concerned. In popular language, 
on the other hand, pure bred connotes a particular variety and the 
possession of a number of characters. 

The short chapters on ** The Cell in Growth and Reproduction,” 
“ Fertility and Sterility,” and ” Inbreeding ” are particularly valu- 
able as introductions to the scientific — or accurate — ^treatment of facts 
hitherto observed and represented by a mass of unconfirmed tradition. 

The future publication of the comprehensive treatise on Cattle- 
Breeding, which is promised on the page headed ” Contents,” will be 
awaited with interest. The Edinburgh Conference was the first of its 
kind, and the valuable introductions made by a number of American 
authorities who attended should prove especially interesting. 
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^lant Diseases. 

North Dakota Agricultural Experiment Station. — ^Bulletin 176 : — ^Brgot 
and its Control. (23 pp.) Agricultural College, N.D., 1924. [63.24.] 
U.8. Department of Agriculture. — ^Dept. Bulletin 1263 : — ^Diseases of 
Apples on the Market. (24 pp.) Washington, 1924. [63.24-41.] 


ive Stock and Feeding Stuffs. 

British Oil and Cake Mills, Ltd. — The System of Balanced Bations for 
Stockfeeding. (32 pp.) Hull and London, 1924. [63.6043.] 

Finlay, G. F. — Eecent Developments in Cattle Breeding. (62 pp. and 
4 pi.) Edinburgh and London : Oliver & Boyd, 1924, cloth 2s. 6d. net, 
paper Is. net. [63.603; 63.62.] 

Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station. — Bulletin 367 : — A Comparison of 
0?ypes of Lambs and Systems of Production, (pp. 182-239.) Wooster, 

1923. [63.631,] 

Oklahoma' Agricultural Experiment Station. — ^Bulletin 144 -Effect of 
Protein and Mineral on the Development of Swine. (27 pp.) Still- 
water, 1922. [612.394; 63.64: 043.] 

Illinois Agricultural Experiment Station. — ^Bulletin 260 : — ^The Value of 
Mineral Supplements in Swine Feeding, (pp, 87-110.) Urbana, 1924. 
[63.64 : 043,] 

Texas Agricultural Experiment Station. — ^Bulletin 316 : — Digestion 

Experiments withe Oat By-products and other Feeds. (12 pp.) College 
Station, Brazos County, 1924. [63.60433.] 

Economics. 

Gray, L. 0. — Introduction to Agricultural Economics. (668 pp.) New 
York and London : Macmillan, 1924, 12s. [338,1.] 

Lloyd, E. M. H. — Experiments in State Control at the War Office and 
the Ministry of Food. [Carnegie Endowment Economic and Sccial 
History of the World War. British Series.] (460 pp.) Oxford : 
Clarendon Press, 1924, 10s. 6d. [338.99; 63f08).] 

Is Unemployment Inevitable? An Analysis and a Forecast. A continua- 
tion of the investigations embodied in “ The Third Winter of Un- 
employment ” published in 1923. (396 pp.) London : Macmillan, 

1924, 8s. 6d. [338(42); 331(42).] 

Fordham, Montague. — ^The Bebuilding of Bural England. (222 pp.) 

London : Hutchinson & Co., 1924, 10a. 6d. net. [338.1(42).] 

Irish Free State. — ^Beports of the Commission on Agriculture. (116 pp.) 

Dublin ; Stationery Office, 1^4. [63(416) ; 338.1(416).] 

Glapham, J, H. — The Economic Development of France and Germany 
1816-1914. 2nd Edn. (430 pp.) Cambridge : University Press, 1923, 
16s. net. [838(44) (43).] 

Huebner, G. G. — Agricultural Commerce ; The Organization of American 
Commerce in Agricultural Commodities. London : Appleton, 1924, 
12s. 6d. [38(73); 881; 382.] 

Nourse, E. G. — American Agriculture and the European Market. 
(360 pp.) New York and London : McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., 1924. 
[338(4; ; 338.1(73).] 

Walter, K. {edit). — A Survey of Agricultural Co-operation in the Empire : 
Presented to the Conference on Agricultural Go-operation in the Empire, 
British Empire Exhibition, July 28-31, 1924, by the Horace Plufiett 
Foundation. (123 pp.) London : Boutledge, 1924. [334(00).] 

Bombay Labour Office. — ^Beport on an Enquiry into Agricultural Wages 
in the Bombay Presidency by G. Findlay Shirras. (162 pp.) Bombay : 
Government Printing, 1924. [331(64).] 
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SELECTED CONTENTS OF PERIODICALS. 

General and Miscellaneous. 

Atmospheric Electric Currents, Normal and Abnormal, and their Belation 
to the Growth of Plants, F. H, Blackman. (Quart. Jour.* Boy. Meteoro- 
logical Soc., vol, ao, No. 211, July, 1924, pp. 197-207.) [^1.6; 637.] 
Canadian Farming, with special reference to Costs of Production and 
Conveyance of Produce to English Ports, E. H. Godfrey. (Jour. 
Farmers’ Club, June, 1924, part 5, pp. 77-106.) [63(71).] 


Crops. 

Artificial Drying of Crops in the Stack, J. Hendrick. (Trans. Highland. 

and Agr. Soc., Scotland, vol. xxxvi (1924), pp. 141-160.) [63.19S.] 
Present-Day Problems in Crop Production, Sir B. J. Russell, Address 
delivered at the meeting of the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science in Toronto, Aug. 6-13, 1924. (Advancement of Science, 
1924, Section M, pp. 1-14.) [b3.ll; 661.6; 63.1962.] 

Beport on the Quality of a New “ Form of Wheat. Compared with 
Selected Yeoman and Older ** Forms ” of English Wheat, A. E. 
Humphries and R. Hutchinson. (Miller, Aug. 4, 1924, pp. 600-'606.) 
[63.311.] 

Some Grassland Problems, /* A. Scott Watson. (Trans. Highland and 
Agr. goc. Scotland, vol. xxxvi (1924), pp. 26-39.) [63.33(a).] 

The Manuring of Grassland for Hay at Bothamsted, W. G. Smith. 
iScot. Jour. Agr., vol. vii. No. 3, July, 1924, pp. 267-264.) [63.33-16.] 

Hoiticultoe. 

Some Notes on Nut Growing in the Northern United States, H. Spence. 
CJour. Pomol. and Hort. Sci., vol. iv, No. 1, July, 1924, pp, 1-23, 
pi. i-x.) [63.41(d).] , 

Carbon-Dioxide Investigations, 0. Owen and P. H. Williams. (Cheshunt 
Exp. and Bes. Sta., Bpt. 1923, pp. 82-94.) [63613; 63,168.] 

Plant Pests and Diseases. 

Bed Spider (Tetranychus ielarius, L.) and Woodlice (Oniscoidea), E. R. 

Speyer, (Cheshunt Exp. and Bes. Sta., Bpt. 1923, pp. 69-81.) [63.27.] 
Control of the Apple Blossom Weevil (Anthonorum pomorum, L., Curt.), 
A. M. Massee. (Jour. Pomol, and Hort. Sci., vol, iv. No. 1, July, 
1924, pp. 24-37.) [63.27.] 

Apple Bot Fungi in Storage, M. N. Kidd and A. Beaumont, Trans. 

Brit. Mycol. Soc., vol, x, parts 1 and 2, Sept., 1924, pp. 98-118, 
pi. vi and vii.) [63.24-41.] 

The Physics of Spray Liquids. 1. — The Properties of Wetting and Spread- 
ing, R, M, Woodman, (Jour. Pomol, and Hort. Sci., vol. iv. No. 1, 
July, 1924, pp. 38-68.) [63.294.] 

Live Stock. 

Pig Feeding and Cattle Feeding Experiments, IF. G. R. Paterson. 
^Trans. Highland and Agr. Soc, Scotland, vol. xxxvi (1924), pp. 161- 
184.) [63.64; 043; 63.62 ; 043.] 

Dairying, 

Dried Milk, A. Lauder and A. Cunningham. (Scot. Jour. Agr., vol. vii, 
No. 3, July, 1924, pp. 288-294.) [63.716.] 

The Chemical and Physiological Properties of Milk, and their Bearing 
on Problems of the Dairy Industry, J, B. Orr. (Trans. Highland and 
Agr. Soc. Scotland, xxxvi (1924), pp, 40-64.) [63.711; 63.712; 63.716.] 
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NOTES FOR THE MONTH. 

On the formation of the new Government in November, the 
Rt. Hon. B. F. L. Wood, M.P., was appointed Minister 

New Minister of of Agriculture and Fisheries, and Lord 

Agriculture and Bledisloe has been appointed Parlia- 
Fisheries. mentary Secretary. 

* * » * SK * 

The following statement was issued to the Press by the Ministry 
on 27 th November : — 

Conference on 1- The Govei-nmenf has given careful 
AcFripiiltiiTai oonsideration to tne question of the action 

P^V that should be taken to deal with the 

agricultural problem. 

2. There have been many previous inquiries into the position 
of agriculture in recent years, notably by Lord Selborne's Com- 
mittee on Agricultural Policy and by the Agricultural Tribunal 
of Investigation. Much valuable material and information is 
contained in their Reports, but hitherto it has not been possible 
to obtain agreement either in the industry itself or by the country 
as a whole as to the main principles of a national and stable 
agricultural policy. 

3. The Government is, however, deeply impressed with the 
vital importance of the basic industry of agriculture in the 
national economy, and it is of opinion that a fresh attempt should 
be made to arrive at an agreement as to the measures which are 
necessary to secure the objects which all parties in the country 
unite in desiring. 

4. Those objects are that the industry should be conducted 
in such a manner as will secure the maximum employment of 
labour at reasonable rates of wages, together with the full use of 
the land for the production of food at the lowest possible prices 
consistent with a fair return to all those engaged in the industry. 
Unless these objects can be simultaneously attained, no measures 

(68241^ P.6./R.4. 8,260. 12/24. M. & S. 
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foi* the relief of agriculture or for the aasistanee of any particular 
section of the industry will secure the lasting support of the 
industrial population of the country, and from the point of view 
of the workers in the industry no measures for the statutory 
regulation of wages will in themselves enable wages to be paid 
that are in fact uneconomic. 

6. If, however, agreement could be arrived at as to the 
measures whidi would secure the objects mentioned above, the 
Government is of opinion that it could be presented to the country 
with a good prospect of acceptance. Prom the point of view 
•of labour the decline of agriculture is a serious menace tn — 

ment in other industries and has a depressing efEeet <y^'5y' 
and the whole population as consumers of food is vitallyfwag®®’ 
in the maintenance of a prosperous agriculture withexes^^ 
the supply of home-produced food is bound to shrinj| 
the social point of view also the maintenance of a a heal pxotn 
population is of the first importance, and the Chief y xui8-^ 
Officer of the Board of Education has in his recent Eeule^®®’^ 
his authority to some disquieting observations which oxt 
that in some parts of the country there is a decline in the'gigg®®^ 
physique of many country children. In so far as this ^net a^ ^ 
may be a reaction from the general agricultural probleffljlifrtr 
strongly enforces the necessity of making every effort to effect 
an improvement in agricultural conditions. 

6. On these grounds the Government has decided, as an 
initial step, to summon a Conference of representatives of the 
three principal agricultural interests, viz., landowners, farmers 
and workers, in the hope that by concerted discussion and inquiry 
such a Conference will arrive at agreed conclusions as to the 
main features of a national agricultural policy, which would give 
confidence and stability to the industry and would be likely to 
be acceptable to the country as a whole. 

7. The Government realises that any such Conference must 
be supplied with as clear and precise a statement as possible of 
the means which must be adopted in order to attain the objects 
set out in paragraph 4 above. 

8. In the opinion of the Government, it is of primary import- 
ance to maintain and, if possible, increase the area of arable 
land. The cultivation of arable land as compared with permanent 
grass may be said in broad terms to provide employment for a 
greater number of men and also to give a larger amount of sale- 
able agricultural produce per acre. The maintenance and exten- 
sion of the arable area corresponds, therefore, with the national 
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needs by providing a greater production of food and greater 
employment. 

9. Tbpi Government accordingly proposes that the reference 
to the Conference should be to consider what measures, if any, 
are necessary either hy the State or by the agricultural industry 
itself or by both in concert (1) to maintain and (2) to increase 
the area of arable land in England and Wales, and by what 
further measures the economic maannmm jrroduction of food from 
all the agricultural land of the country can he stimulated. 

10. It will not be necessary for the Con|erence to enter into 
a detailed examination of questions of food prices, as these 
have already been considered by the Linlithgow Committee, and 
have been referred for further examination to a Eoyal 
Commission. 

11. In considering the reference, too much weight should 
not be given to the production of wheat to the exclusion of other 
arable crops. Land in arable cultivation can, in an emergency, 
be diverted to wheat, and in normal times it is not in itself 
a national necessity to grow wheat to an extent greater than is 
economically profitable. What is required is the maintenance of 
land m arable cultivation together with the necessary farming 
experience, the supply of sldlled agricultural labour and the 
implements, buildings and drainage which will enable that land 
■to be devoted to wheat growing if the necessity arises. 

12. In regard to the maintenance of the existing arable area, 
which is now practically the same as it was prior to the War, 
the Government desires the Conference to consider and report 
whether under present conditions it is likely that it will be sub- 
stantially reduced and, if so, to what extent, in the absence of 
any positive steps to arrest any further decline. If the Confer- 
ence comes to the conclusion that the area will be reduced, they 
are invited to indicate what measures would be effective to 
prevent it. 

18. The Government also desires the Conference to report 
what further measures would have to be taken in order to secure 
an increase in the existing area of arable land, having due regard 
to the necessary limitations of soil and climate. For this pur- 
pose it is suggested that any measures recommended should be 
suflleient to secure an addition of not less than 1.000,000 acres 
to the area of arable land, which would be an increase of 
approximately 10 per cent. 

14. The Conference should also bear in mind the fact that 
■the problem is not merely one of acreage. It is even more 
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important that any measures recommended should be designed 
to secure the highest possible standard of profitable production 
from all the land of the country, whether arable or grass, it 
cannot be doubted that there is room for great improvement, 
particularly in regard to the productive capacity of grassland. 
There has been too much tendency to consider the agricultural 
problem in terms of com growing alone, whereas the live stock 
industry, in its wide sense, including meat of all kinds, milk, 
butter, cheese, poultry and eggs accounts at the present time, 
for probably three-fourths of the total annual value of tJie 
agricultural production of the country, while potatoes together 
with fruit and vegetables represents another 10 per cent. An 
increase of these forms of production, thou^ not in all cases 
affecting the problem of employment so directly, is, in the 
opinion of the Government, of very great importance in the 
national interest. 

15. It is the intention of the Government in calling the 
Conference to give the industry itself an opportunity of formulat- 
ing for the consideration of the country as a ’whole a policy 
which will secure the attainment of the objects indicated above, 
and it is hoped that as the period of acute depression since the 
War appears to be over, and as the agricultural outlook is now 
brighter, the Conference wiU be enabled to consider the problem 
in an atmosphere undisturbed by abnormal conditions or by 
demands for emergency measures of relief. 

16. The Government considers that the Conference should be 
responsible for its own proceedings and conclusions, but it will 
be glad to place at the disposal of the Conference any informa- 
tion or statistics in its possession, and to afford any other assist- 
ance in its power. 

* * * * m * 

The first meeting of the Agricultiual Wages Board was held 
on 25th November at the Board’s ofBee at Gwydyr House 

First Meeting Whitehall, the Chairman, Lord 

of the Kenyon, presiding. The Minister of Agri- 

Agricultural ®i^lture. the Rt. Hon. Edward Wood, 

Wages Board. an address of welcome to the 

_ members, after which the Board adopted 

standing rules of procedure and considered various questions 
of administration. The Minister addressed the Board as 
follows : — 
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“ Lord Kenyon, Mrs. Wintringham and Gentlemefi, I think 
ray first duty must be to thank Lord Kenyon, acting on your 
behalf, for having invited me to come to meet the Wages Board 
members to-day, and in so doing having given me the chance in 
that way of discharging my first official duty at the Ministry of 
Agriculture. 

The new Agricultural Wages Board starts, I think, with a 
very favourable handicap. T think T am right in saying that out 
of 21 members something like 12 have had previous experience 
of the working of the old Board, and I think that you, Lord 
Kenyon, youreelf were an appointed member on the old Board, 
and are therefore able to bring a great wealth of experience 
and knowledge to the new duties that you have been good enough 
to undertake. 

The appointments to this body were made, of course, by m;y 
predecessor, who, if I may be permitted to say so, has exer- 
cised his power in that respect with wisdom and impartiality, 
and the appearance among your members of the leaders of the 
respective organisations concerned may be taken as evidence of 
the importance which those organisations attach to this form 
of collective bargaining. I think that among the eight members 
representing the National Karmers’ Union, no less than three 
former Presidents and the present President find a place, and 
the same thing holds good with regard to the two Workers’ 
Unions, who are represented by their Presidents and Secretaries 
as well as by my old friend and colleague, the veteran Mr. 
George Edwards. Therefore I think that a personnel of that 
strength shows good augury for the success of the work. Of 
course. Lord Kenyon, in any comparison that may be made 
between the present Wages Board and the old Wages Board, 
apart from personnel, there are two obvious differences that at 
once suggest themselves. The first is a difference to which 
reference has often been made which it is to-day not my 
pui^ose to discuss, and that is that of the original tn-partite 
policy, the original threefold policy, of the old Com Production 
Act— the policy of guaranteed prices, wages regulations, control 
of cultivation — one part only remains under the present Wages 
Act. The second main difference is an important development 
for my present purpose, and that is the fact, of course, 
to us all, that whereas under the old Wages Board the chief 
responsibility rested upon the Central Board, now these matters 
of wages and conditions of labour, or rather the responsibility 
for deciding these questions are deliberately thrown by Parlia- 
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ment on to th.e shoulders of Local Committees, with the assist- 
ance and guidance of appointed members, and of agreed or 
appointed Chairmen. That is an essential difference that gave 
rise to prolonged discussion in Parliament, and on which there 
was divergence of view. It is a difference which, I think, it 
is important that at the present time we should bear in mind, 
and I venture to express a very earnest hope, which is also 
an expectation,, that both sides of the Wages Committees will 
realise their duties and will approach them with a determination 
to conduct them in an atmosphere of mutual conciliation and 
goodwill, and in that direction I think the Central Board can 
very largely help. 

My party, the Conservative Party, was, of course, largely 
responsible for the change of the form of what is now the Act, 
it was then the Bill, in the respect which I have indicated, and 
in the end, as you will remember, that Bill was passed as 
agreed in substantial measure by all parties in the House of 
Commons, and the present Prime Minister has made it plain 
that it is the policy of our party to maintain it. I hope, there- 
fore, that with the spirit of goodwill, with a desire to recognise 
each others difficulties, and perhaps no less important, with 
somewhat better agricultural prospects, that this machinery 
may be the means of securing such advance in wages as will 
raise the standard of agricultural labour without imposing 
greater burdens on the agricultural industry than under the 
present conditions it can bear. 

Now the first few Committees that have begun to function 
have in every case provisionally agreed on rates that indicate 
a definite advance in wages, and it is worth remembering that 
since many of the lowest rates in force in different parts of the 
country were fixed there has been a definite improvement in 
agricultural prices. I am quite sure, from what I know of 
them, that farmers will not gnidge labourers their full share 
of any increased prosperity that they themselves enjoy. It 
is, of course, in their own interest to pay as good wages as they 
can in order to retain the best men on the land, and to prevent 
them drifting off either to the towns or overseas. On the other 
hand I am sure that it will be the object of the workers’ repre- 
sentatives no less to betray what I may call a reasonable spirit 
in negotiations, willingness to compromise, and that on both 
sides there will be a firm conviction that a shilling either way, 
if I may put it so, with goodwill, is worth more than a shilling 
to win with goodwill lost. Workers’ representatives will also. 
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I have 110 doubt, remember that artificial elevation of wages 
is, of itself, no lasting benefit to workers if such wages are more 
than the industry can economically bear. But, first and last, 
the fundamental thing which I hope we shall all remember is 
that these two sides are partners in a common business, and 
that good relations are the foundation and the essential 
condition of prosperity. 

The statutory functions'of the Board arise in the first regard, 
of courae, where there may be default in the operation of the 
local Wages Committees, and I hope, and I believe, that in that 
respect the duty which is thrown upon the Board will be light, 
but the Board's place in the general machinery is none the 
less, in my judgment, of very great importance. It is first of 
all a safeguard that the Act does operate everywhere, and in 
the second place, perhaps more important, it is easy to imagine 
that circumstances may often arise that will enable the Board 
to exercise a very valuable power of advising either Local Com- 
mittees or the Minister on these questions of labour and wages. 
These questions are going to be considered by something like 
46 or 47 separate Committees, and it is almost inevitable that 
in the course of that consideration there will arise common 
questions of general policy on which the Committees themselves, 

I suspect, wiU often be ready to seek and welcome advice and 
guidance from a Central Body acting in an advisory capacity 
as a co-ordinating instrument, and its help in that direction is 
likely to be of great value in achieving the objects that we 
look for. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I conclude by saying that even 
if members of the Board do not often have to fix direct rates 
of wages, and do not, therefore, for that purpose have to 
deliberate often, they yet have a great responsibility. Apart 
from the occasions when they will be consulted in an advisory 
capacity, the representative members on either side of the table 
are bound to be in a position to exercise great iuAtiap p ^ on 
their respective friends serving on the Local Committees 
throughout the country. The advice that they may have in 
their power and in their minds to give to their representatives 
on the Local Committees is often likely to make the difference 
whether this Act works smoothly or not, and therefore I am 
sure that the members of the Board will discharge their duties 
with a due sense of their importance, and that by conducting 
their oto business with harmony, and by assisting, if harmony 
is lacking in any of the County Committees, towards its re- 
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introduction, they will be, I think, performing a most valuable 
service towards the attainment of the purpose that aU those of 
as who seek to see the prosperity and the content and improve- 
ment in the agiicultural industry, wish to see accomplished.” 


The Government has decided to adopt and carry out the 
proposals made by the late Government for the grant of a sub- 

Su ar Beet ^ period of ten years on a diminish- 

“ * ing scale to sugar manufactured in this 

country from home-grown beet, coupled with a minimum price 
to the growers in the initial years. 

The necessary measures have been prepared and will be 
presented to Parliament when it meets for business. It will not 
be possible to complete aU the stages before Christmas, but it 
is the intention of the Government to secure their passage into 
law without any avoidable delay. 

The proposed subsidy, which will apply to sugar manufactured 
during the current season, will be at the rate of 19s. 6d. per 
cwt. for tlie four years from 1924-25 to 1927-28 inclusive; at 
the rate of 13 b. per cwt. for the three following years ; and at the 
rate of 6s. 6d. per cwt. for the three final years. These rates 
will apply to sugar of a polarisation exceeding 98 degrees; for 
sugar of lower polarisations the rates will be reduced according 
to scale. The subsidy has been fixed at a rate which mil enable 
the sugar factones to pay Excise Duty at the prefei'ential rate, 
which at present is 9s. 8fd. per cwt., and the industry would 
not be adversely affected in future by any reduction in the 
Customs Duty on imported sugar, since the Excise Duty would 
he proportionately reduced at the same time. 

It will be a condition of payment of the subsidy that the 
sugar manufacturers should pay during the first four years a 
minimum price of 44s. per ton of beet of 15J per cent, sugar 
content, with an addition or reduction of 3d. per ton in respect 
of each one-tenth per cent, of sugar content above or below 
15J per cent. 

The Government proposes also that in the case of any new 
sugar factories it shall be a condition of the payment of the 
subsidy that not less than 76 per cent, of the value of the 
machinery and plant shall be of British manufacture, unless 
the Minister of Agriculture for any special reason dispenses with 
this condition. 
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A FUBTHBB rise of 3 points in the index number of prices of 
agricultural produce, brings the general level of prices in October 
.... , to 63 per cent, above that of the correspond- 

ing month in the years 1911 to 1913. This 
Index Number. jg the highest which has been reached 

this year and is, indeed, the highest since January, 1923. 
Between September and October last year prices fell from 66 
to 61 per cent, above their pre-war level, due mainly to the 
sharp fall in hay prices, and to a less extent to lower prices 
for potatoes, fruit and vegetables. October prices are thus no 
less than 12 points higher than a year earlier, equivalent to an 
average rise of about 8 per cent, over the year. 

The following table shows the percentage increases as com- 
pared with pre-war prices each month since January, 1920 : — 


Peboentaok Ihobbasb compared with the avehage op the oobbespondiko 
Month in 1911-13. 


Month. 

1920. 

1921. 

1922. 

1923. 

1924. 

January ••• 

200 

183 

75 

68 

61 

February ... 

195 

167 

79 

63 

61 

March 

189 

150 

77 

69 

57 

April 

202 

149 

70 

64 

53 

May 

180 

119 

71 

64 

56 

June 

176 

112 

68 

51 

58 

July 

186 

112 

72 

53 

52 

August 

193 

131 

67 

54 

69 

September 

202 

116 

57 

56 

60 

October ... 

194 

86 

69 

51 

63 

November 

193 

79 

62 

63 

— 

December 

184 

76 

59 

56 

— 

Both wheat and 

oats 

show advances 

on the 

month, wheat 

averaging 12s. 6d. 

and oats 10s. 

2d. per 

cwt. as 

compared with 


123. Id. and 9s. 4d. respectively in September, while the corre- 
sponding index numbers have risen by 8 and 9 points respec- 
tively. Barley rose steadily during September, reaching its 
maximum at the end of that month and the beginning of October; 
the subsequent fall has been of about the same dimensions as 
the September rise, the October average, 173. 8d. per cwt., 
showing no change from that of September. The index number, 
however, is a shade lower at 103 as against 107 per cent, above 
pre-war in the previous month, due to a slight advance at this 
period in the basic years. 

Hay was a shade cheaper during October than in the previous 
month and, with pre-war prices showing a slight advance at this 
season, the index number has fallen 4 points. Potatoes, on the 
other hand, which usually tend towards lower prices at this 
season, rose substantially between' September and October, 
averaging £9 8s. per ton at the wholesale markets as against 
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£7 7s. in September, while the rise of 55 points in the index 
number brings prices to two and a half times pre-war and is in 
no small degree responsible for the advance of 3 points in the 
general index number. 

Fat cattle and sheep have fallen steadily during the past 
month, and the index numbers have declined by 6 and 7 points 
respectively, but pigs have to some extent continued their recent 
recovery, although the rise in price in October is confined to 
porkers. Eelatively to pre-war prices pigs remain the cheapest 
kind of fat stock, although the difference between pigs and cattle 
is now much less pronounced than it has been for some time past, 
and the present level of pig prices, 40 per cent, above pre-war, 
is the highest since January. 

Dairy cows have continued the advance which has been 
recorded each month since July, and at an average of £34 8s. 
per head were 27s. per head dearer in October than in September. 
Store cattle also showed an appreciable advance, but store sheep 
were slightly cheaper and, as a rise in price is usual at this time 
of year, the index number has declined substantially. Store 
pigs show no material change either actually or in relation to 
pre-war prices. 

Winter milk prices came into operation on the 1st October, 
and the average price of milk delivered under contract to large 
towns advanced from slightly under Is. per gallon in September 
to about Is. 6d. per gallon in October. The index number has 
consequently risen by 28 points; this rise is not, of course, an 
indication of a sudden improvemenF in the position of the milk 
producer, but merely a result of the increased difference between 
the prices paid to milk producers for winter and summer milk. 
In pre-war contracts, winter prices were usually no more than 
30 or 40 per cent, above summer prices, but in the post-war 
period the difference between summer and winter prices is in 
the neighbourhood of 50 per cent. 

Butter and cheese were both fractionally dearer in October 
than in September, but as a rise is usual at this season, the 
advance is hardly reflected in the index numbers, cheese, in 
fact, showing a drop of 8 points. The seasonal advance in egg 
prices has been much more pronounced during the last two 
months than was usual before the war, and October prices were 
89 per cent, above those in the corresponding month in the basic 
years, a rise of 26 points as compared with August. 

The general index number would have risen by rather more 
than 3 points on the month but for a decided fall in the index 
number for fruit. Both apples and pears decKned, each by 
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15 points, while the index number was still further reduced 
owing to the close of the plum season, since plums were rela- 
tively much dearer than other fruit. Fruit prices during 
October were only about 16 per cent, above their pre-war level, 
whereas in September the increase above pre-war had been 93 
per cent. As against the fall in fruit prices, however, vegetables 
showed a slight rise, being 28 per cent, dearer than in October, 
1911 to 1918, as against 19 per cent, in September; Brussels 
sprouts averaged 20 per cent., cabbage 8 per cent., cauliflowers 
47 per cent., carrots (which declined appreciably during the 
month) 5 per cent., celery 60 per cent, and onions 88 per cent, 
above their price in the corresponding month in 1911 to 1918. 

Index numbers of difierent commodities during recent months 
and in October, 1922 and 1928, are shown below : — 

PEECnSNTAGE InORBASB AS COMPARED WITH THE AvBBAOE PeiOBS RDUNS IN 
THE OOEBESPONDINQ MONTHS OF 1911-13. 

1922. 1923. 1924. 


Oommodity. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

^cT" 

Wheat 

24 

20 

47 

59 

61 

69 

Barley 

29 

25 

52 

76 

107 

103 

Oats ... 

33 

25 

28 

38 

38 

47 

Fat cattle 

49 

44 

54 

56 

64 

48 

Fat sheep 

90 

76 

97 

100 

100 

93 

Fat pigs 

85 

48 

31 

34 

39 

40 

Dairy cows . . . 

69 

61 

56 

57 

59 

62 

Store cattle ... 

30 

27 

51 

48 

38 

41 

Store sheep ... 

106 

99 

132 

129 

130 

112 

Store pigs ... 

135 

82 

28 

29 

29 

29 

Eggs 

104 

92 

65 

63 

71 

89 

Poaltiy 

77 

65 

80 

66 

75 

67 

Milk 

90 

72 

60 

68 

58 

81 

Butter 

71 

61 

60 

67 

72 

73 

Cheese 

36 

76 

90 

66 

42 

39 

Potatoes 

3 

62 

81 

72 

99 

164 

Hay 

45 

7 1 

* Decrease. 

3 

1 

-3* 


On the VFhole an examination of the index numbers this month 


shows that vegetable products have maintained the relative 
improvement in their position as compared with animal foods. 
Potatoes have advanced shai'ply, and are much the dearest of 
an agricultural produce as compared with pre-war prices, while 
barley comes second at rather over double the pre-war average. 
Wheat and oats have also risen appreciably, the only com- 
modity in the vegetable group to be cheaper being hay. On 
the other hand, fat cattle and sheep, together with poultry, are 
cheaper, and pigs do little more than maintain their position, 
while the advance in milk prices this month is due, as has been 
stated above, to the post-war increase in the difference between 
winter and summer prices rather than to any sudden improve- 
ment in the position of the milk producer. 
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FEEDING FOR WINTER BEEF 
PRODUCTION. 

T. B. Wood, M.A., P.E.S., 

Drapers Projessor of Agriculture and Director of the Animal 
Nutrition Research Institute, University of Cambridge. 
Thebe are two ways of describing such, a subject as feeding for 
winter beef production. One method is to set out a number of 
typical rations which livestock owners may copy, and the other 
is to try to explain the fundamental principles of the subject 
and to show how from these prindples those interested can work 
out rations to suit their own circumstances. Since there are 
about 300 different feeding stuffs in more or less common use 
which may be combined into rations in many hundreds of 
different ways, the first method does not seem promising. The 
V liter has therefore adopted the second method, and has 
endeavoured to expound a system of calculation which should 
bring the compounding of satisfactory rations within the power 
of every stockowner. Whether he has succeeded or not 
experience will show. If he has not succeeded the fault is his. 
In giving directions for working out rations for winter beef 
production the first thing which is necessary is to decide on the 
method of stating the food value of the various feeding stuffs 
which are in common use for the purpose. It is not enough 
simply to state their weight, for no one would maintain that 
a pound of hay, for instance, has the same food value as a pound 
of linseed cake, and everyone would agree that a pound of 
maize contains more nutriment than a pound of mangolds. 

Starch Equivalent. — The real food value of a feeding stuff, 
especially for beef production, is best expressed in terms of starch 
equivalent. Starch equivalents as a measure of food value were 
introduced by the great German experimenter, Kellner, about 
80 years ago. Kellner found by experiment that the addition 
of 1 lb. of starch to the basal ration of an adult bullock in store 
condition caused the animal to store in his carcass J lb. of fat. 
He then found the amount of fat stored in the carcass of similar 
animals as a result of the addition to the same basal ration of 
known weights of other feeding stufife. From these results he 
calculated the number of pounds of starch which would produce 
as much fat as 100 lb. of each feeding stuff, and these numbers 
he called the starch equivalents of the feeding stuffs. The 
starch equivalent of a feeding stuff is therefore the number of 
pounds of starch which would produce as much fat when fed 
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to a store bullook in addition to its basal ration as would be pro- 
duced by 100 lb. of the said feeding stuff used under similar 
circumstances. 

Thus the starch equivalent is a real measure of fat-producing 
power, and is therefore especially suitable for stating the real 
value of feeding stuffs for beef production, 1 lb. of starch 
equivalent being capable of producing i lb. of fat. 

Table ITT given on p. 808 shows the amount of starch 
equivalent in 100 lb. of many common feeding stuffs. More 
comprehensive tables will be found in “ Eations for Livestock,” 
which can be obtained from the Ministry.* This pamphlet gives 
the starch equivalents of about 800 feeding stuffs in the column 
headed “ net digestible energy ” (N.D.E.) which is another 
name for starch equivalent. 

Other Characteristics of Feeding Stuffs. — In order to make 
the best use of a feeding stuff it is necessary to know two other 
things besides the starch equivalent — ^namely, the percentages 
of dry matter and of digestible protein. These are also given 
in the tables referred to on p. 808, and in the tables in 
“ Eations for Livestock ” referred to above. 

It is also useful to know many other practical details, such, 
for instance, as the effect of a feeding stuff on the digestive 
organs — ^whether it is laxative or otherwise ; also whether 
animals eat it readily or whether there will be trouble in getting 
them used to it. This kind of information is, however, 
better acquired by experience than by reading, and is usually 
well known by the stockowner. 

In working out rations it is a great help to regard the ration 
as consisting of two parts. One part simply keeps the animal 
alive by providing the motive power for the ordinary vital 
functions, such as breathing, circulation of. the blood and so on. 
This is called the maintenance ration. An animal on such a 
ration neither gains nor loses weight; it just ” holds its own” 
as the farmer would say. The second part of tfie ration provides 
the material out of which the animal produces increase of live 
weight in the case of a bullock, milk in the case of a cow, or 
work in the case of a horse. Since it provides the material for 
production it is called the 'production ration. 

The reason for considering these two parts of the total ration 
separately is that the arnount of the maintenance ration varies 
with the size of the animal, while the amount of the production 
ration is independent of the animal’s size but varies according 
to the result which the feeder desires to produce. 

* Eations for Livestock, Miac. Pub. No. & 2 , price 6d., post free. 
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Maint enance Ration. — ^To deal first with the maintenance 
ration : this varies according to the animal’s size, but unfor- 
tunately not in quite a simple way. The maintenance ration of 
a 14-ewt. animal is not nearly so much as twice the ration of 
a 7-owt. animal. It is not easy to work out the maintenance 
ration by arithmetic, but it is quite easy to read it ofE at once 
from the Table I on p. 808, where it is given in 
terms of starch equivalent for animals of varying weights. The 
maintenance ration is usually given in the form of coarse fodder, 
such as hay or straw. 

Production Ration. — ^The production ration is not quite so 
easy to calculate. It varies accordiug to the result which the 
feeder desires to produce. The feeder wUl usually express his 
desires as so much live weight increase per day, which is by 
no means the same as so much fat stored per day. The chief 
constituents of live weight increase are water and fat. As an 
animal gets older, and especially as it gets fatter, its live weight 
increase contains less water and more fat. Now that part of the 
increase which consists of water does not require any starch 
equivalent for its production. Every pound of fat in the increase, 
however, requires 4 lb. of starch equivalent. It requires therefore 
more starch equivalent to make a pound of live weight increase 
in a foU-grown fat animal than in a young lean animal. 

The weights of starch equivalent required to produce 1 lb. 
of live weight increase in animals vaiying in age and condition 
are given in the Table II on p. 808. From these 
figures it is easy to calculate the production ration, in terms of 
starch equivalent, which will produce the rate of live weight 
increase which the feeder desires, or perhaps it is better to say 
of which the feeder considers his animals capable. Usually this 
will be a rate of about 2 lb. increase per day. 

What is it which sets this limit to the rate of increase? 
It is the capacity of the digestive organs of the animal, or, in 
other words, its Appetite. This is a somewhat variable quantity. 
It is best measured in terms of dry matter. Average figures for 
the amount of dry matter which animals of varying weight will 
eat are given in the tables. 

It will be noticed that both maintenance ration and appetite 
or capacity vary with the weight of the animal. The feeder who 
wishes to work out a ration must therefore in some way 
ascertain the average weight of the animals for which the ration 
is designed. The best way of doing this is of course to weigh 
them. Although most farmers do not possess a weighbridge, it 
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is usually possible to get animals weigh,ed when they are bought, 
either at the market or at the railway station. If this cannot 
be done, the alternative is to judge their live weight — ^a method 
which does not compare in reliability with actual weighing. Tt 
is also necessary to estimate the age and condition of the animals 
before the production ration can be calculated. 

Calculation of Maintenance and Production Rations. — 

Having decided upon these figures, namely, (a) the average live 
weight, (b) the age, (c) the condition, of a lot of bullocks, the 
procedure for calculating the ration is as follows ; — 

(1) Ascertain from Table I the weight of starch equivalent 
required per head per day for maintenance. 

(2) Calculate from this figure and the table of starch 
equivalents (Table HI, col. 4) the daily ration of hay or 
straw required for maintenance. 

(3) Dedde on the anticipated rate of live weight increase. 

(4) From the average age and condition of the animals find 
from Table n the weight of starch equivalent required to 
make 1 lb. of live weight increase. 

(6) From (3) and I'd) calculate the production ration in terms 
of starch equivalent. 

(6) Calculate (from Table HI, col. 4) the amount of feeding 
stuff, usually roots, required to supply this weight of 
stardi equivalent. 

(7) Calculate (from Table III, col. 3) the total amount of 
digestible protein contained in the sum of the maintenance 
and production rations, and subtract it from 1'6 lb., which 
is the weight of digestible protein required per day by 
a bullock of from 7 to 16 cwt. on a fattening ration. 

(8) Calculate (from Table HI, col. 3) the weight of concen- 
trated feeding stuff, usually cake or meal, required to 
supply the deficiency of digestible protein. 

^9) Decrease the weight of roots as calculated in (6) by 
10 lb. for each pound of concentrated food as calculated 
in (8). 

(30) Calculate (from Table III, col. 2) the total weight of dry 
matter in the combined ration and compare it with the 
capacity of the animals as given in Table I, col. 3. 

<11) Make any necessary small changes in the ration as 
indicated by the comparison in (10). 
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TABLE I. 


Live Weight. 

Starch Equivalent required 
for rnaintmanoe. 

Gcupacity of appetite in 
terms of dry matter. 

ewt 

lb. 

lb. 

7 

5-0 

19 

8 

5*6 

20 J 

9 

6-0 ■ 

22 

10 

6*5 

23J 

11 

7*0 

25 

12 

7.4 

26i 

13 

7‘8 

28 

14 

8*1 

29* ' 

15 

8*4 

31 


TABLE II. Production Ration, 


Age. 

Condition of 

Weight of starch equivalent required, 

Years. 

Animals. 

to make 1 lb. increcbse. 
lb. 

About 1* 

Forward stores 

2 

Under 2 

Stores 

2 

About 2 


2 i 

Over 2 

jj 

2 J 

2 

Half fat 

3 

2 

Sfearlj’ fat 

4 


TABLE III, Gomjiositmi of Feeding Stuffs, 



Dry matter. 

Digestible 

Protein. 

Starch 

equivalent 

Meadow bay — very good 

per cent. 

per cent. 

per 100 lb. 

84 

9*2 

40 

« » 

86 

5'4 

31 

»7 77 

86 

3*4 

20 

Seeds hay — average 

86 

6*2 

24 

Oat straw 

86 

1*0 

17 

Barley straw 

86 

0*8 

20 

Swedes 

11-5 

1*1 

7*3 

Turnips 

8*5 

0*6 

4.4 

Mangolds — white fleshed 

10*7 

0*7 

5*5 

„ red or yellow tleshed 

13-1 

0*7 

6*8 

Silage — average 

30 

2*8 

12 

Cotton cake, Bombay 

88 

16*0 

40 

„ „ decorticated 

90 

35*0 

71 

Grround nut cake, undeoorticated 

90 

28*0 

57 

„ ,, „ decorticated 

Linseed cake 

90 

42-0 

73 

89 

25*0 

74 

Palm kernel cake 

89 

17*1 

75 

Soya bean cake 

85 

38*0 

69 

Maize meal 

87 

7*1 

81 

Maize germ meal 

89 

10*4 

65 

Bice meal... 

91 

7*5 

72 

Barley meal 

85 

6*5 

71 

Middlings 

86 

13*8 

64 


Any one possessing a fair working knowledge of arithmetic 
can work out balanced rations by following the above instruC" 
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tions. The instructions do not pretend, however, to replace the 
‘ practical knowledge of the feeder, for which there is ample 
scope in selecting suitable animals, in judging their weight and 
condition, and in keeping a careful watch over the practical 
details of their housing, feeding and general management. 

An example. — ^An example of working out rations will show 
tlie method better than further explanation. 

Ration for a lot of ^-year-old store hullochs weighing on the 
average cwt. to he ready for the butcher in 20 weehs . — 
Feeding stuffs available — ^barley straw, swedes, linseed cake 
and Bombay cotton cake. The procedure is as follows : — 

(1) Table I. shows that animals weighing 8^- cwh require per day 

6| lb. of starch equivalent for maintenance. 

(2) The starch equivalent of barley straw per 100 lb. is 20 ; 5| 

X 100 20 = 29 lb. will therefore be required for mainten- 

ance. This is an impossible amoxmt, being beyond the capacity 
of the animaTs appetite. Such animals will not eat more than 
about 14 lb. of straw per head per day unless forced to do so 
by hunger, in which case they would not fatten. This amount 
would supply 14 X 20 -f- 100 = 2*8 lb. of starch equivalent. 
It will therefore he necessary to supply the rest of the main- 
tenance ration, namely, 5| — 2*8 = 3 lb. (nearly) in some 
other form, and of the feeding stuifs available swedes are the 
cheapest. Since 100 lb, of swedes contain 7*3 lb. of starch 
equivalent, 3 lb, will be contained in 3 x 100 -s- 7*3 = 40 lb. 
Maintenance requirements will therefore be satisfied by 14 lb. 
of straw and 40 lb. of swedes per head per day. 

(3) The animals are to be fed from store condition to butcher ^s con- 

dition in 20 weeks, which means a rate of increase of 2 lb. 
live weight per head per day. 

f4) Since the animals are 2 years old and in store condition they 
will require 2^ lb. of starch equivalent to make 1 lb. of live 
weight increase. (Table II.) 

(5) In order to make an increase of 2 lb. per day, their production 

ration must supply 4^ lb. of starch equivalent per head per 
day. (This follows from (4).) 

(6) The weight of swedes required to supply 4^ lb. of starch equiva- 

lent is‘4i X 100 7-8 = 60 lb. (Table III, col. 4.) 

( 7 ) The total ration will be 14 lb. of 'straw and 100 lb. of swedes. 

Straw contains 0*8 per cent, of digestible protein: 14 lb. will 
therefore contain about 0*1 lb. Swedes contain 1*1 per cent. : 
the total ration therefore supplies 1*2 lb., which, subtracted 
from 1*6 lb., leaves a deficiency of 0*3 lb. of digestible protein. 

(8) The concentrated foods available are linseed cake containing 

26 per cent, of digestible protein, and Bombay cotton cake 
containing 16 per cent. These are commonly used as a half- 
and-half mixture, which will contain almost exactly 20 per 
cent, of digestible protein. To supply 0*3 lb. of digestible 
protein 1^ lb. of the mixed cake will suffice. 

(9) This will ta:ke the place of about 15 lb. of swedes, by leaving 

out which the protein in the ration will be slightly reduced. 
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It be advisable therefore to use 2 lb. of the cake mixture, 
decreasing the root ration by 20 lb, 

(10) From the tables it is easy to calculate the weights of dry 
matter, starch equivalent and digestible protein in the total 
ration, thus: — 

14 lb. straw contains 12 lb. dry matter, 2*8 lb. S.E., 0*1 lb. dig. protein. 
80 lb. swedes „ 9 „ „ „ o-8 „ „ 0-9 „ „ „ 

2 Ib, cske ,, 1*8 ,, ,, 1*1 ,, ,, 0 4 jj „ j. 

Total ration contains 22*8 „ „ „ 9*7 „ „ 1*4 „ „ „ 

These figures are near enough to the correct amounts. 

The total dry matter is about 1 lb. more than average 
8i cwt. stores will eat, the starch equivalent is i lb. under 
the combined requirements for maintenance and production 
as worked out separately above, and the protein is OT lb. below 
the standard of 1*6 lb., which, however, is very ample, 

<11) No further adjustment is necessary. The animals will make 
the necessary small adjustments for themselves if their straw 
is given to them in the form of an abundant supply of long 
straw. From this they will pick out the softer leafy parts 
and especially any clover — which is commonly present in barley 
straw, and leaves of straw and clover are more digestible and 
contain more digestible protein and starch equivalent in less 
bulk than whole straw. The tougher portions of the straw will 
be trodden down for litter. The roots will usually be given 
as two bushels of pulped roots, which will weigh rather more 
than SO lb. The cakes, however, should be actually served out 
by weight. 

At starting on this ration the thrifty stores should make 
gains of about 2 lb. per head per day, and should maintain this 
rate of increase for 12 weeks or thereabouts. During this 
period they will increase in weight from cwt. to about 10 cwt. 
This increase will in the first place raise their maintenance 
requirements from 5-| lb. of starch equivalent per head per day 
to 6-^- lb. This will be partly satisfied by increased consumption 
of straw if they are given an abundant supply of long straw, but 
their root ration should also be increased to the maximum 
quantity they will eat. 

In the second place, the live weight increase will be accom- 
panied by fattening, and as fattening proceeds the amount of 
starch equivalent required to add each successive pound of live 
weight continuously increases, so that by the time the animals 
in question reach 10 cwt, they will require at least 6 lb. r«f 
starch equivalent to maintain a rate of increase of 2 lb. per 
day. To some extent they will be able to make up for this by 
consuming more roots, but both straw and roots are bulky and 
an animal’s capacity for food is not unlimited. If the rate of 
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increase is to be maintained for a farther period it is therefore 
necessary to increase the concentrated food in the ration. The 
increase need not take the form of cake as there is no need to 
increase the protein. The best kind of concentrated snpplement 
for the later stages of fattening is some kind of cereal com- 
paratively poor in protein, but containing the maximum of starch 
equivalent in the least possible bulk. Maize meal, maize germ 
meal, rice meal, barley meal or crushed barley, and middlings 
are all suitable for the purpose. 

Some such ration as the following will maintain the rate of 
increase for a further period : — 



Dry 

Matter, ' 
lb. 

Starch 

Equivalent, 

lb. 

Digestible 

Protein, 

lb. 

14 lb. straw 

12 

2*8 

0*1 

100 lb. swedes 

11*5 

7*3 

1 * 1 - 

2 lb. cake as before 

1*8 

1*1 

0*4 

1 J lb. maize meal 

1*3 

1*2 

0-1 


26 * r > 

12*4 

1*7 


Even on this ration the rate of increase will fall off before 
the end of the 20 weeks, because as the weight of the animals 
rises not only will their maintenance requirements increase but 
by the time they approach prime fatness they will require as 
much as 8 lb. of starch equivalent to make 2 lb. daily gain, 
and this is more than they can eat if their ration includes any 
quantity of so bulky a food as straw, which contains only one- 
fifth of its VI eight of starch equivalent. Ordinarily it is not an 
economic proposition to make a further increase in the concen- 
trated ration. Such a ration as that given above will finish 
off animals to a good saleable condition, even though in the last 
stages they make only small gains in live weight. If, however, 
for special reasons an extreme degree of fatness is desired, this 
can readily be attained by increasing the cereal in the concen- 
trated ration, when the animals will discard some of their 
straw in favour of the more palatable addition. For extreme 
fattening of this kind, the problem is to get as much starch 
equivalent as possible, regardless of cost, into the capacity of 
the animal’s appetite. Perhaps the feeding stuff most suitable 
for this purpose is one of the proprietary brands of cooked flaked 
maize. Such feeding, however, is only to be justified for 
purposes of exhibition or advertisement. 

Concentrates. — ^The above example will have illustrated the 
method of working out rations for winter beef production where 

B 2 
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the m ai n eonstitaents of the ration axe straw and roots. The 
same method can be followed for working out rations for all 
Mnds of conditions, and will give reliable results. Only one 
point remains, the choice of concentrated foods to supplement 
the straw, hay, roots, etc. Linseed cake and cotton cake were 
taken in the example worked out because they are so widely used. 
Almost any cake or mixture of cakes can be used, and choice 
should vary in accordance with prices — not, however, prices per 
ton, but prices per unit of stardi equivalent. These prices axe 
given every month in the table at the end of “ Notes on Feeding 
Stuffs ” in this Journal. At the present time the cheapest 
suitable concentrated feeding stuffs are decorticated ground nut 
pake and rice meal. A half-and-half mixture of these contams 
IS much digestible protein and starch equivalent in IJ lb. as 
^here is in 2 lb. of mixed linseed and cotton cake, and is con- 
siderably cheaper. 

^ MU 

FARM WORKERS’ BUDGETS. 

I. — Pbiobs and Cost op Living. 

A. W. Ashbv, 

University College of Wales, Aberystwyth. 

The only general inquiries into the coat of living of farm 
workers which have been made are those of 1902 and 1918, made 
by Mr. Wilson Fox* and by the .^.gricultural Wages Board 
respectively, but after careful examination of all the informa- 
tion available the Cost of Living Committee of the Agricultural 
Wages Board in 1918 arrived at an estimated espenditure on 
foodstuffs in 1912. + Thus there are three records of expenditure 
of farm workers, one for 1902, one for 1912, and one for 1918, 
which are more or less generally accepted. Other investigations 
have been made privately, but they were either restricted to 
special areas or to families in special circumstances, and their 
results cannot generally be accepted as representative of normal 
conditions at the time they were made. 

Further, the last official inquiry, in 1918, was made under 
war conditions ; in particular, purchases of certain commodities 
were restricted and the prices of many commodities were legally 
controlled. Consequently, the record of expenditure at that time 
cannot be regarded as in any way applicable to normal conditions. 

** Second Beport on Wages, Earnings and Conditions of Employment of 
Agrionltural Labourers. Crnd. 2376, 1905. 

t Eeport of the Committee appointed by the Agricultural Wages Board, to 
inquire into the Financial Results of the Oooupation of Agricultural Land and 
he Cost of Living of Rural Workers. Cmd. 76. 
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Moreover, no official record of actual retail prices ruling in 
small towns or villages is now available, for the Ministry of 
Labour gives only percentage mcreases since 1914. As a result 
there is little current information on the commodities purchased 
by farm workers or the retail prices of them. 

Betail Prices of Foods. — ^It is possible, however, to get some 
information about the retail prices which are charged in shops, 
etc., in small towns and villages, and the following list has been 
extracted from budgets collected and loaned by the National 
Union of Agiicultural Workers, checked by information from 
other somrces. The prices are in some eases influenced by the 
small quantities which are bought, and also by the varying quali- 
ties, but in nearly every case in which the quotations are fairly 
numerous there is a normal range which corresponds fairly 
closely with the average. 


Table I. — Prices of Goods Purchased by Farm Workers. 
March, 1924. 


Ooinmodity and Unit. 


Foodstuffs. 


Bread 

4lh. 

Flour .. 

7 

Boiled Oats 

Ih. 

Rice 


Bacon 


Fresh Butcher’s Meat 


Suet 


Lard 


Dripping 


Mai’garine 

99 

Butter 


Cheese 


CuiTants 


Raisins 


Jam 


Symp or Treacle 


Sugar 

9 9 

Tea 


Coffee 


Cocoa 


Milk, new 

pint 

,, skimmed 


Fuel a/wd Light, 


Coal 

cwi). 

Oil 

gallon. 

Candles 

lb. 

Matches 

doz. 

Soap 

lb. 


Wo. of 


Quota- 

Lowest. 

Highest. Average. 

tions. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

20 

7 

9 

8 

83 

1 1 

1 9 

1 4 

5 

2ir 

44 

34 

14 

3 

6 

4 

14 

10^ 

1 3 

1 1 

20 

7 

1 6 

1 0| 

1 

1 2 

1 2 

1 2 

30 

9 

1 0 

104 

1 

1 0 

1 0 

1 0 

34 

6 

1 2 

94 

IS 

2 0 

2 4 

2 U 

30 

1 0 

1 6 

1 24 

20 

6 

10 

84 

5 

8 

9 

84 

16 

8 

1 2 

91 

6 

3 

84 

6S 

37 

6i 

74 

7 

40 

1 10 

3 0 

2 64 

— 

— 

— 



12 

1 2 

2 6 

2 05 

22 

2 

4 

25 

5 

1 

2 

1 

33 

1 m 

2 10 

2 6J 

24 

1 0 

1 4 

1 04 

11 

2 

9 

54 

11 

8 

1 0 

105 

17 

6 

8 

64 


As a comparison of prices of foodstuffs purchased by farm 
workers at different dates was made by the Cost of Living Com- 
mittee of the Agricultural Wages Board, this has been continued 
in Table II. This gives prices of certain foodstuffs in January, 
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1914 and 1918, and in March, 1924. The prices for 1924 show 
increases over those ruling in 1914 ranging from 4 per cent, in 
the case of bacon to 211 per cent, in the case of sugar. They 
show changes from the prices ruling in January, 1918, ranging 
between increases of 9 per cent, in the ease of flour and 22 per 
cent, in the case of sugar, and decreases of -49 per cent, in the 
case of bacon and 68 per cent, in the case of dried fruit. Sugar 
and flour are the only commodities which have increased in 
price since 1918, and most other commodities show a fairly 
substantial decrease. 


Table II.— Average Prices and Increases or Decreases in 
Prices of Poodstufis, 1914-1918-1924. 


CoinirLodity and Unit. 

1914 

(Janu- 

ary). 

1918 

(Janu- 

ary). 

1924 
; (March). 

Increase or Decrease ( — ) 
in Average Prices. 

Average. 

Average. 

Average. 

191 8 over 
1914. 

1924 over 
1914. 

1923 over 
1918. 



s. d. 

6. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

per cent. 

per cent. 

per cent. 

Bread 

41h. 

6 


Si 


8 

45 

33 

~ 9 

Blom* 

14: „ 

1 1 H 

2 

5 

2 

8 

36 

51 

10 

Oatmeal or Quaker 










Oats 

lb. 

2| 


u 


34 

63 

27 

—22 

Bacon 


1 0^ 

2 

14 

1 

1 

104 


—49 

Beef 

>) 

10* 

1 

e* 

1 

0? 

78 

24 

—30 

Butter 


1 4 

2 

6 

2 

li 

87 

68 

—16 

Cheese ... 


9 

1 

4 

1 

n 

77 

61 

— 9 

Milk 

pint 

IS 


22 


2i 

57 

57 

1^0 cliange 

Maa'gaidne 

lb. 

81 

1 

0 


94 

37 

9 

—21 

Lard 


7S 

1 

69 


lOi 

138 

32 

—46 

Dripping 

3> 

6i 

1 

4? 

1 

0 

157 

86 

—28 

Suet 

3i 

8i 

1 


1 

2 

97 

66 

—16 

Currants 

,} 

4i 

1 

ei 


Sh 

305 

89 

—.53 

Jam 

f • 

64 


lOi 


92 

86 ! 

77 

— 6 

Bice and Tapioca 

fi 

2S 


52 


4 

109 

64 

—30 

Sugar 

iii 

2i 


52 


7 

1.55 

211 

22 

Tea 



8i 


74 

50 

36 

— 9 

Cocoa 

t) 

5g 

i 


Si 


6i 

43 

9 

—24 


No method of weighting the retail prices of various goods to 
obtain a measure of changes in the cost of living of farm workers 
has been developed, except that of pricing a budget. Even this 
is a somewhat limited method, for its use is restricted mainly to 
measurement of changes in cost of foodstuffs. It is possible to 
get information on expenditure in the purchase of fuel and light- 
ing materials and some other household requirements which are 
purchased weekly, but it has never previously been possible to 
get reliable information on actual expenditure on clothing and 
some other requirements which are purchased at longer intervals. 

However, the actual record of quantities of foodstuffs purchased 
in 1902 and the estimate of quantities purchased in 1912 are 
available, and these can be priced at the figures ruling in 1923. 
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This has been done in Table III. The reason why the 1918 
record of foodstuffs purchased has not been similarly used is 
that the conditions of supply and purchase in that year were 
such as to cause a considerable “ scatter ” of purchases, when 
all sorts of purchases were made and many in such small quan- 
tities that it is impossible to price them with anything like 
accuracy. Moreover, there is every indication that the diaraeter 
of present purchases approaches more nearly to that of 1912 than 
to that of 1918. 

Cost of Pood for a Family of Six. — The cost of foodstuffs 
purchased for a family of six persons (two adults and four chil- 
dren) in 1902 was 18s. 7-^. per week. In 1923 the cost of the 
same quantities of foodstufe would be 28s. Id. per week. With 
the changed quantities and the changed prices of the estimate 
for 1912, the cost of foodstuffs was 15s. 5d. per week, and the 
quantities of 1912 at 1924 prices would cost 27s. 7d. per week. 
Thus basing the comparison on 1912 alone, the increase is from 
15s. 5d. to 27s. 7d., or 78 per cent. The increase in retail 
prices of foodstuffs in small towns and villages given by the 
Ministry of Labour for January, 1924, was 74 per cent, above 
those of July, 1914. There is thus fairly close agreement between 
the figures of the Ministry of Labour and those obtained by 
pricing the budget of 1912. 

It is, however, obvious that with wages of farm workers averag- 
ing about 28s. per week in the early part of this year, the normal 
family could not be spending 27s. 7d. on foodstuffs, and that 
changes in consumption must have taken place. 3.t the same 
time, it must be remembered that these changes in consumption 
mean a definite lowering of the standard of living. The quan- 
tities of goods recorded as purchased in 1902, and the somewhat 
smaller quantities of 1912, only yielded about sufl&oient nutritive 
values on the accepted standards of dietetic requirements for a 
family of the size to which the budgets applied (see Table III). 

n. — Budgets in 1924. 

Forty-nine Budgets. — ^In addition to this information on 
prices some information on current expenditure becanie available 
through the collection of between sixty and seventy budgets by 
the National Um'on of Agricultural Workers. These were col- 
lected in FebiTiary and March, but mainly in March, of . 1924, 
and were critically examined by both the writer and an assistant. 
After exclusion of a number for various reasons, 49 of them were 
tabulated. The chief reasons for exclusion were either that the 
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budgets contained too little detail to enable a judgment on th.eir 
accuracy to be made, or that attempts had been made by the 
pei'sons responsible for them to supply “ representative ” or 
“ average statements. In one or two cases the individual 
budgets were evidently not those of farm workers’ families. 

Some difficulties were met with in dealing with the remainder. 
These were chiefly concerned with the confusion which arises out 
of the term groceries, which frequently includes many household 
commodities besides foodstuffs. Thus of the 49 families dealt 
with only 36 made any return of cleaning materials such as 
soap, soda, etc. Most of these had an inclusive term “ groceries ’ 
for considerable expenditure, which almost certainly covered the 
“ cleaning materials ” purchased. 

In addition, 18 of the families failed to mention any payments 
for insurances, even though 5d. per week is now the statutory 
contribution to tlie National Health Insurance Scheme general 
amongst farm workers. It is possible that this was not included 
because it was regarded as sufficiently well Imown without repeti- 
tion. In any case, it would have to be paid, and there are very 
few cases in which the whole charge is met by the employer — 
certainly not to the proportion of 13 cases in 49. 

Of the 49 budgets which have been tabulated particulars of 
the families concerned are given in 40 eases and omitted in 
9 cases. These two groups have been treated separately. 

Forty Budgets with Particulars of Families . — After making 
the necessary adjustments for lack of record of expenditure on 
cleaning materials and insurances in the cases mentioned, the 
itemised expenditure for 40 families is as follows : — 


Table IV.— Expenditure of 40 Families. 




Expenditure 

3. 

Adjusted Expenditure. 

Aver- 

Items. 

Total. 

No. of 
occurr- 
ences. 

Average. 

Total. 

No. of 
OGcuri’- 

ences. 

Average, 

age on 
40 

cases. 

Rent 

s. 

85 

d. 

32 

s. d. 

2 8 

s. 

d. 

24 

32 

s. d. 

2 8 

a. d. 

2 14 

Foodstuffs 

772 

6^* 

40 

19 3S 

759 

7 


18 111 

18 111 

Cleaning Mateiials 

24 

4 

29 


33 

4 

40 

10 


Insurance 

35 

5 

31 

1 14 

39 

2 


lit 

Ilf 

Clothing 

17 

54 

9 

1 Hi 

17 

54 

9 

1 Hi 

54 

Fue and Lighting 

177 

7 

40 

4 5 

177 

7 

40 

4 5 

1 .5 

Any Other 

12 

74 

15 


12 

74 

15 

10 

3f 

Total 

1124 11 

40 

38 14 

1124 11 

40 

— 

28 0| 


* Including other items in “ groceries.” 

The first column of this table shows the actual total of expen- 
diture, but in the distribution of itemised expenditure after the 
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first columns there is a small element of estimating. This is not 
important, for when the estimated amount per family on food- 
stuffs is compared with thaf item in the first column, where the 
figure includes other groceries, etc., the difference is only one 
of 4d., viz., between 19s. 8fd. and 18s. ll|d. The rent paid 
cannot properly be distributed over the whole of the families, for 
eight did not pay rent, as they live in rent-free or “ tied ” 
cottages, but it has been averaged to show the average distribu- 
tion of the money income of the whole group of families. 

The expenditure is a little in excess of the stated wages of the 
families for the weeks to which the budgets apply, for the total 
wages of the men who were heads of families amounted to only 
964 b. 4d. against expenditure of 1,124s. lid. This, however, 
does not imply inaccuracy, because there ai’e more people in 
employment than families. Yet not all wages are stated, and it 
has been common experience that budgetary inquiries fail to 
elicit all sources of family incomes. For instance, a son living 
at home may earn i61 a week and pay for board 12s. or 16s. 
when only tWs amount and not the total earnings are included 
in the statement. Moreover, there is always the possibility of 
one or more families amongst fifty being in any given week in 
the course of running up debts. With an average wage of 
27s. 3d. per head of family, and an average expenditure of 
288. l-|d. there can be little cause for doubt of general accuracy. 

The families were composed as follows : — 



Total. 

Per Pamily. 

Adults 

85 

2.125 

Children 

152 

3,800 

Total 

237 

5.925 


Thus with nearly six persons per family, equal to 8.8 men for 
dietary purposes, the average family here coincides ahnost exactly 
with the average family as found in 1902 and in 1918. The sum 
spent on food per head was about 8s. 2d., or exactly 6 b. per 
“ man'.” 

Nine Budgets without Particulars of Families . — ^For the nine 
remaining famih'es, for which no particulars of the constitution 
of the families were given, the following are the figures. On 
these nothing need be said, except that the necessary adjustments 
have been made as before. The results ai'e a little different from 
those of the larger group, but they are not sufficiently different 
to call for special comment. It is, however, probable that the 
families are rather smaller in this group than in the larger group 
for which family particulars were given. 
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Table V.— Expenditure of Nine Families. 



Expenditur 

e. 

Adjusted Expenditure. 

Aver- 

Items. 

Total. 

Ko. of 
cases. 

' Average. 

Expend- 

iture. 

No. of 
cases. 

Average. 

age 

over 

9 cases. 

Rent 

s. d. 

16 11 

1 

5 ' 

s. d. 

3 2 

s. d. 
16 11 

i 

5 

s. d. 

3 2 

s. d. 

^ 21 

Foodstuffs 

180 14* 

9 1 

20 0 

176 6 k 

9 i 

19 74 

19 74 

Oleauing Materials 

6 7 

7 ' 

114 

8 6 

9 

nk 

.. 114 

Insurances 

7 74 

5 1 

1 6 

9 34 

9 

1 04 

1 04 

Olotliiiig!... 



— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Fuel and Lighting 

S4 84 


3 lOi 

34 84| 

d 1 

3 lOi 

3 lOi 

Other Expenditure 

1 104 

2 

Hi 

1 104 

2 

Hi 

2i 

Total 

246 10 

9 

1 27 6 

246 10 

1 

— 

27 5i 


* Including other items in '• groceries.” 

The average wages for the heads of these families were 26s. 3d. 
per week, so that the expenditure was in excess of the earnings 
of the heads of families. But again, it is probable that other 
persons were earning wages in addition to those earned by the 
fathers of the families. 

Budgets for Small Families . — ^In order to discover if any differ- 
ences in expenditure occurred as a consequence of a large or a 
small number of children per family, the 40 budgets which gave 
particulars of the family were divided into two groups 
(Table VI and VII). The first group, of 18 budgets, consists 
of families with three children or less. The second, of 22 bud- 
gets, consists of families each having more than three children. 


Table VI.— Eighteen Families with 3 Ohildren or less. 



Expenditure. 

Adjusted Expenditure. 

Aver- 

Items. 

Total. 

No. of 
Gases. 

Average. 

Total. 

No. of 
Oases. 

Average. 

age 

of 

cases. 

Rent 

s. d. 

40 1 

14 

' s. d. 

2 lOJ 

s. d. 

40 1 

14 

s. d. 
2'IOJ 

s. d, 

2 3 

Foodstuffs 

321 34 * 

18 

18 04 

318 94 

18 

17 84 

17 84 

Cleaning Mateiials 

10 1 

13 

n 

13 10^ 

18 

1 94 

i Os 

Insurances 

17 114 

14 

1 

19 7i 

18 

1 1 

1 1 

Clothing 

1 6 64 

1 ^ 

1 74 

6 64 

1 4 

1 74 

1 4i 

Fuel and Lighting 

77 9 

18 

1 84 

77 9 

18 

4 81 

4 31 

Other Expenditure 

5 64 

i 7 

9i 

6 64 

7 

-1 

9i 

3i 

Total Expenditure 

482 1 

1 18 

26 n 

482 0 

1 

•— 

26 10 


* Including other items in “ groceries.” 

Again the itemised expenditure after the first column as been 
adjusted to distribute the expenditure between that on foodstuffe, 
cleaning materials and insurances, over all the families. The 
number of persons in these families was as follows : — 
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Total, 

Ter Family. 

Adults 

36 

2.00 

OMldren 

46 

2.55 

Persons 

82 

4.65 


■ These 4.6 persons represent almost exactly three men (8.076) 
for dietary purposes. The average expen^ture on foodstuffs 
represents 8s. ll|d. per person or 6s. lid. per “ man.” Thus 
the expenditure on food per head is higher, as would be expected, 
in the ease of the smaller than in the ease of the average families. 

Budgets for the Larger Families . — The expenditure for the 22 
families with more than three children is given below (Table VII). 
The itemised expenditure has again been adjusted to distribute 
expenditure on cleaning materials and insurances over all 
families, but differences between the first and second sets of 
figures are small. 


Table VII.— Twenty-two Families -with more than 3 Children. 



Expenditure. 

Adjusted Expenditure. 

Aver- 

Items. 

1 Total. 

! 

No. of 
Oases. 

Average. 

Total. 

No. of 
Cases. , 

Average. 

i 

age 
of 22 
eases. 

Bent 

s. d. 
45 1^- 

18 

s. d. 

2 6 

s. d. 1 
45 U 

18 1 

s. d. 

2 6 

s. d. 
2 Oi 

BoodstujBfs 

448 2i* 

22 

20 4i 

440 10 

22 

20 0^ 

120 Oi 

Cleaning Mateiials 

14 0| 

16 


19 3J 

22 

101 

lOi 

Insurances 

17 6i 

17 

: Oi 

19 6^ 

22 

10 

1 lot 

Clothing 

11 0 

o 

2 2,} 

11 0 

5 

2 

1 5 

Buel 

99 10 

22 

4 6^ 

99 10 

22 

4 

4 6^ 

Other Expenditure 

7 2 

8 

10.| 

7 2 

1 S 

lOi 

4 

Total 

642 10 

22 

29 25 

642 10 

— 

— 

29 li 


* Inolnding othei- items in “groceries.” 


The number of persons in this group of the largest families 
was : — 



Total. 


Fer Family, 

Adults 

49 

... 

2.23 

Children 

106 

... 

4.82 

Persons 

155 


7.00 


These families are large, both as regards the number of persons 
and as regards their dietary requirements, for the average family 
represents about 4.4 men as compared with 3.8 men for the 
average of the whole 40 families. The expenditure on food is 
very low, for it represents only 2s. lOd. per person, or 4s. 6Jd. 
per ” man.” The other items vary very little with the size of 
the families, although that on fuel is a little heavier in the case 
of large than in that of smaller families. On the whole this set 
of budgets shows, as most budgets do, that the larger families 
tend to reduce their relative expenditure on foodstufife. 
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There is no reason to doubt the general accuracy of these 
budgets, although as regards some details the records left much 
to be desired. The chief criticism against the group of budgets 
as a whole is that it includes too many families of a comparatively 
large size, and that the counties in which low wages prevailed at 
the time of collection were heavily represented. It was not, 
however, due to any conscious bias in collection that low-wages 
counties contributed rather more than their quota to the whole 
group, for it so happens that in these counties wages are more 
largely paid in cash week by week, and it is therefore easier 
for workers to state their weekly expenditures than in counties 
in which other systems of wage payment prevail. 

(To he continued.) 

»«««*• 

THE WORKING OF THE SEEDS 
ACT, 1920, DURING THE SEASON, 1923-24. 

Dubing the season 1928-24 the system of intensive inspection 
work in connection with the administration of the Seeds Act, 
1920, has been slightly modified to the extent that the number, 
of advisory visits to seedsmen’s premises has been reduced, the 
total of such visits having been 6,600 as compared with 9,000 
in the previous season. It is believed that the majority of 
seedsmen are now fully aware of the requirements of the Act 
and Eegulations, and with comparatively few exceptions are 
carrying them out to the best of their ability. In these circum- 
stances it is obviously unnecessary and undesirable, both from 
the point of view of the Ministry and that of the seed trade, to 
contiQue the system of intensive advisory visits which had been 
in operation smce the first seed testing Order was passed. 

As in every other trade, there are a certain number of men 
in the seed teade who endeavour to evade their legal responsi- 
bilities in order to serve their own ends, but these men are 
being closely watched and prompt action is taken immediately 
a definite breach of the regulations can be brought home to them. 
There is also the class of tradesman who sells seeds as a “ side 
line ” to his usual business. In most of these cases his know- 
ledge of seeds is extremely limited, and, as he offers seeds for 
sale during a very limited period of the year, he presents some- 
what of a problem in connection with the administration of the 
regulations. Fortunately a large and increasing proportion of 
these men sell their seeds m packets, and as the wholesale trade 
in packet seed is being driven more and more into the ha.TidB 
of a comparatively few reputable firms who are fuUy alive to 
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their legal respoDsibilities, and who reahse that it is in tibeir 
own interests to secure that their retailers sell seed of high 
quality only, it is hoped that in time the problem of the “ side 
line ” seller will solve itself. 

Farmer to Farmer Sales. — more urgent problem than 
that presented by the “ side line ” seller is that of the farmer 
seller. It is a well-known fact that large quantities of seeds are 
sold from farmer to farmer, and it is a difficult matter to bring 
home to the selling farmer his responsibilities and to the buyer 
the risk he runs of purchasing seed of low germination and con- 
taining a serious proportion of weed seeds. Amongst the various 
efiEorts to tackle this problem which have been made during the 
past season, special visits have been paid by Inspectors to a 
large number of farms for the purpose of discussing the require- 
ments and advantages of the Seeds Act and Eegulations, and of 
taking informal samples of seeds for purposes of investigation. A 
great deal of good has resulted from these visits, but objection 
to them can be raised because of the amount of time they take 
and the travelling expenses involved. Unfortunately it was not 
found possible to take as many investigational samples of seeds 
on the farms visited as was hoped, but the results of the tests 
on those taken show clearly the difference in the quality of the 
seeds purchased from the reputable seedsman and those pur- 
chased from a neighbouring farmer or saved by the farmer from 
his own crops. One very useful means of bringing the Seeds 
Eegulations to the notice of farmers is through the advertise- 
ments offering seeds for sale which appear in the local press. 
These are carefully watched and followed up by letter or, if 
necessary, by a visit. 

Seeds Exhibit at Agricultural Shows, &c. — It is believed 
that the most. economical and satisfactory method of getting into 
touch with the farmer is achieved by qualified Inspectors 
attending Agricultural Shows, Com Exchanges and Markets with 
a small exhibit designed to illustrate graphically the usefulness 
of the Seeds Act. Several of these exhibits are now in use, and 
a large number of shows and markets have been attended during 
the past season with very encouraging results. The practice 
of delivering lectures on the Seeds Eegulations at meetings of 
farmers’ associations is also being developed. 

Control Sampling. — ^Witb a reduction in the number of 
advisory visits to premises where seeds are sold, it is possible 
and desirable somewhat to increase the visits paid for the purpose 
of drawing control samples. During the season some 618 such 
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samples have been taken, including 166 samples of clovers, 90 
of grasses, 84 of root seeds, 268 of vegetable seeds (apart from 
seeds sold in packets;, and 11 of cereal seeds. Of these, 67 
samples showed, as a result of the check test at the Official 
Station, that the declaration made by the sellers was incorrect 
in a material particular. In 16 cases the germination differed 
by from 10 to 15 per cent., 8 differed by from 15 to 20 per cent., 
and in 12 oases the germination figure was more than 20 per 
cent. out. The purity figure was wrong to the extent of from 3 
to 5 per cent, in 8 cases, from 5 to 10 per cent, in 5 cases, and 
over 10 per cent, in 8 cases. In the other 6 eases either the 
dodder or injurious weed seed content was not stated. Taken 
as a percentage of the total number of control samples it will be 
seen that the discrepancy cases amount to 9 per cent. This 
is, of course, far from satisfactory, but it shows an improvement 
on the 1922-23 season when the discrepancy cases amounted to 
11'5 per cent, of the total number of control samples taken. 

Packet Seed. — ^Further improvement in the quality of seeds 
sold in packets is indicated by the fact that of the 292 samples 
of packeted seed taken during the season 90'6 per cent, were 
found to be above the minimum standards laid down in the 
Eegulations, 2‘4 per cent, were below these standards but above 
two-thirds, and 7 per cent, were below two-thirds of the standards. 

Licensed Private Seed Testing Stations, — The total number 
of private stations in England and Wales licensed to test seed 
for the purposes of the Act is now 86, and includes 28 to test 
all kinds of seeds covered by the Act, 3 to test all seeds with 
the exception of grasses, 8 to test field and cereal seeds, 6 to 
test field seeds, 85 to test cereals, 5 to test cereals, peas, beans, 
tares and crucifers, and 2 to test cereals and beans. 

In order to cheek the results of tests carried out at licensed 
stations the. Ministry has taken from these establishments, during 
the past season, some 779 special samples, as compared with 
670 in 1922-1928. Discrepancies were found in 17.6 per cent, 
compared with 20 per cent, in 1922-1928 — a slight improvement. 
Taking each group of seeds separately the following points are 
brought out as a result of the check tests on these special samples 
c.^rried out at the Official Station : — 

Cereals . — ^242 samples were tested ; in 24 there were 
discrepancies, 15 being samples of oats, and in practicably all 
those eases the discrepancy was due to the samples not being 
“ germinating ripe,” at the time of testing by the licensed 
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station. The period between the two tests and the condition of 
storage was sufficient to account for the improvement in the 
resulting test. 

Clovers . — ^128 samples of red, white or alsike clovers were 
examined, and the discrepancies were 12 in respect of germina- 
tion, 16 in respect of purity, and 2 in respect of both purity 
and germination — a total of 29. 

Fifty-hve samples of trefoil and trifolium were examined, and 
discrepancies were reported in 14 cases — 3 in respect of purity, 
and 11 in respect of germination. 

Grasses . — 83 samples of grasses were taken for testing, 60 
being Italian or perennial ryegrass; 6 ryegrass samples showed 
discrepancies — 6 of these being eases in which the purity state- 
ment was too high. There were not enough of any other species 
of grasses to make comment of any value. 

Field Seeds . — 150 samples were taken. In this group man- 
golds, including here sugar beet, were the only seeds which 
showed any marked differences. Out of 57 samples, 20 showed 
variation. In most cases the Official Seed Testing. Station test 
showed a higher germination figure that did the test made by 
the licensed stations, this difference being almost entirely due 
to the better facilities which exist at the Offidal Station for 
regulating the alternations of temperature required with this 
class of seed. 

Vegetable Seeds . — 97 samples of vegetable seeds were taken. 
This number is too low to admit of conclusions, but the few 
samples that were tested showed very poor results, no less than 
25 per cent, of the samples giving variations outside the limits 
of error. 

Keferee Samples. — As a further means of securing a higher 
degree of unformity in the results of tests carried out at the 
Official Stations and the various private licensed stations, a series 
of “ referee ” samples have been issued for testing during the 
past season. These included samples of ryegrass (sent to 30 
stations), trefoil (34 stations), cocksfoot (30 stations), wild white 
clover (35 atationsl, alsike (35 stations), red clover (36 stations), 
beet (31 stations), mangolds (46 stations), and tares (60 stations). 
The results of these various teste were dieussed in detail at a 
recent conference of seed analysts held at the Official Seed 
Testing Station, Cambridge, when many interesting and useful 
points were brought out. The results obtained bv the licensed 
stations, as compared with the English, Scottish, North Irish 
and in some cases the Danish Offidal Stations, varied with the 
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difficulty of the sample. The closest results were obtained with 
the trefoil; the greatest differences occurred with cocksfoot. The 
reasons for the variation in results were carefully examined at 
the conference mentioned, and it is believed that this will lead to 
a much greater uniformity in methods and results as between 
the various stations. 

Training and Examination of Seed Analysts at the Official 
Seed Testing* Station. — A very successful course of traiuing of 
seed analysts was held during the summer at the Official Seed 
Testing Station, Cambridge, analysts attending and displaying 
great keenness in the work. This is the third annual course 
which has been held at the Official Station. At the close of 
the course an examination was held, which was passed by 13 of 
the 16 candidates who sat. 

Fourth International Seed Testing Congress. Some par- 
ticulars of this Congress, which was held at Cambridge from 
7th to 12th July, have already appeared in the Journal.* A 
full report of the proceedings, which will include copies of all 
the papers submitted and of the discussions which followed, will 
be placed on sale at an early date by His Majesty’s Stationery 
Office. 

The Use of “ Tailings or “ Cleanings *’ from Grass and 
Clover Seeds. — ^During the season the Ministry made an in- 
quiry as to the extent to which “ tailings ” or “ cleanings ” from 
grass and clover seeds are used for sowing in England and 
Wales. The result indicates that such a practice does not prevail 
to any appreciable extent. In certain districts in Wales where 
red clover is grown, such as the Vale of Glamorgan, the borders 
of Monmouth, Hereford and Montgomery, and the Valley of 
plwyd, a considerable amount of “ cleanings ” of local grown 
red clover seed is reported as being sold among the farmers 
themselves, and a limited number of retail seed firms in these 
districts are also said to indulge in the practice, but reports 
from other districts show that except for small lots sold 
occasionally for sowing on such places as railway embankments, 
the bulk of the “ cleanings ” obtained by seed &ms in England 
and Wales is sold for crushing or for export. There are, of 
course, many seed firms who clean locally grown seed to oblige 
their customers, in which case it is usual for the farmer to take 
the “cleanings ’’ and “ tailings ” to “ throw on the land.” 
Although the sowing of “ tailings ” cannot, therefore, be 
* Soe this Journal, August, 1924, pp. 403-6, and October, 1924, pp. 688-90. 

0 
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described as widespread, it is practised to a certain extent, and 
it is desirable that those who adopt such a bad piece of husbandry 
should have brought to their notice the risk they run of con- 
taminating their ground with a heavy crop of weeds. It is 
quite natural that a farmer who has a quantity of “ tailings ” on 
hand, which contains a small proportion of reasonably good seed, 
should feel that he cannot waste this material, particularly if he 
has a piece of poor waste land on which it can be sown. He 
should, however, bear in mind that the trouble which will 
follow as a result of sowing the weed seeds contained in the 
“ tailings will probably be many times greater than the 
benefit derived from the good seed. It must also be remembered 
that under the Seeds Act, 1920, it is necessary, in the case of 
^ sale for an agricultural purpose, of a mixture containing any 
of the kinds of grass or clover seed scheduled thereunder, for 
the seller to declare particulars as to the germination, purity, etc,, 
of each kind of seed contained in the mixture. 

Prosecutions. — The following are brief particulars of the 
cases in which the Ministry has instituted legal proceedings under 
the Act during the past season : — 

1. A firm having businesses in several parts of Kent was found 
guilty on 20th May of three offences connected with the sale of 
seed potatoes without the requisite written statement. It appeared 
that the practice of the firm was to issue a printed catalogue, but 
they apparently omitted to make any statement connecting 
potatoes purchased with any particular lot mentioned in the cata- 
logue. A fine of £1 was imposed in respect of each offence. 

2. At Gloucester, on 21st May, a firm of seedsmen was prose- 
cuted for selling seed potatoes without giving the purchaser the 
written statement required by the Act. This case was only brought 
after verbal warning had been given to the defendant, without 
•effect, some two or three weeks previously. In convicting and 
inflicting a fine of £3, the Bench expressed the hope that the case 
would serve as a warning. 

3. On 23rd June a retail shopkeeper of Builth Wells was 
•charged with making a false statement regarding seed potatoes, 
and also with failure to display the particulars required by the 
Act. Both of these charges were dismissed. 

4. On the same day and before the same Bench, another 
retailer was prosecuted for making a false statement in respect of 
packets of onion seed. This case was dismissed on payment of 
5s. costs. 

6. On 8th July a firm of seed and com merchants was 
•charged at Birmingham with three offences relating to the sale of 
seed potatoes. The case was a peculiar one, in that, after the 
Inspector had verbally warned the firm, the seed potatoes in ques- 
tion were removed from the premises and exposed for sale at 
Another shop belonging to the defendants, still without the written 
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particulars required by the Act. The Magistrates took the view, 
however, that the offences were not deliberate, and made an order 
for payment of two guineas special costs, intimating that future 
cases would not be dealt with so leniently. 

6. Another Birmingham firm, of the multiple shop variety, 
was charged at Birmingham on 22nd July with failure to give the 
particulars required by the Act in the case of a sale of seed 
potatoes. A fine of 40s. w^as inflicted, together with costs. 

7. At Birmingham, on 29th July, a shopkeeper was charged 
wdth making false statements in respect of packets of parsnip and 
onion seed, and fined 40s. 

8. A charge of failing to furnish an Inspector taking samples 
with particulars of the analysis upon which red clover seed and 
red clover cleanings were sold was brought against a firm of seeds- 
men at Welshpool on 5th August, 1924. It appeared that, 
although a hundredweight of the red clover seed had been sold at 
the time when the sample was taken, the firm were not in posses- 
sion of the required particulars. The Magistrates convicted and 
imposed a fine of £1. 

Amendments of Seeds Eegulations, — No amendments have 
been made in the “ Seeds -Regulations, 1922,” so that, unless 
some unforeseen circumstances should arise, the Regulations will 
be the same during the 1924-25 season as those which were in 
operation last season. 

Note , — Copies of the Seeds Act, 1920, and of the Seeds Regulations, 
1922, may be obtained through any bookseller, or direct from His 
Majesty’s Stationery Office, Adastral House, Kingsway, W.0.2, price 
■3d. each. 


^ ^ 

ENSILAGE. 

n.— SUITABLE GEOPS. 

Aethtjb Amos, M.A., 

School of Agriculture, Cambridge. 

Almost all kinds of herbaceous crops are capable of being made 
into good silage with the exception of the Brassicce, plants of 
ihe cabbage tribe, which are too succulent, give rise to obnoxious 
■smelling silage and are generally unsuitable. Although many 
crops can be converted into silage, it does not follow that aU are 
•equally suitable. 

An ideal crop for ensilage should satisfy the following con- 
ditions : — (1) It should be easy and cheap to grow so that its 
cultivation does not interfere with that of other more important 
•crops, and if seeding and harvest occur when other crops do not 

o 2 
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require attention so much the better ; (2) it should be a reliable 
crop, not subject to great variations in yield, so that the farmer 
can calculate with reasonable certainty upon his supply of winter 
fodder (the curse of the root crop in some districts is its un- 
certain yield) ; (3) it should be easy to harvest, capable of being 
cut with the grass-mower, easily carted and quickly chaffed for 
filling the silo; (4) it should be easily capable of reaching the 
required degree of maturity for ensiling, since immatm’e silage 
is Uable to be sour; (5) the silage produced should have a 
relatively high food value, should be digestible and contain a 
reasonable amount of albuminoids; and (6) lastly, it should 
provide either time for weed destruction before sowing or after 
harvesting, or for suppression of weeds by smothering. 

No one crop in practice is likely to satisfy all these conditions 
perfectly, but these are the objects to be kept in mind in selecting 
the crop or crop mixture for silage. 

The Tare or Vetch Crop and Its Mixtures. — The crop most 
commonly grown and most suitable for silage in Britain is some 
mixture of plants with vetches or tares. The tare plant is easily 
grown, requires little preparation of seed bed, produces a bulky 
crop of digestible, nutritious food, containing a high proportion 
of albuminoids, does not vary greatly from year to year in yield 
especially when autumn planted, and matures for silage generally 
between the hay harvest and the com harvest. It possesses, 
however, when grown by itself one serious defect — its stems are 
so weak tliat they are incapable of holding the plant erect to a 
height of more than 12 in. to 15 in. ; consequently the tare crop 
becomes laid and in damp weather becomes rotten and mouldy 
at the base, while it is also impossible to cut it without leaving 
a large proportion on the stubble. For this reason tares for 
silage are always grown in mixtm'e with one or more other 
plants, which support the tares as well as provide forage. 

The standing or holding power of any supporting crop grown 
in mixture with tares depends upon two factors. First, a-tkI 
most important, it depends upon the time of year at which it 
begins to shoot the growing point of its stem upwards in relation 
to the time when the tare does the same : if the tare shoots first 
or at the same time as the supporting crop then its tendrils 
cling to and bear down the shoots of the supporting crop and 
suppress them. It is most important, therefore, that a support- 
ing crop be chosen which can be relied upon to shoot before the 
tare. Secondly, the supporting crop should have a strong straw 
so as to be able to carry the weight of the tare crop. The 
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plants most commonly considered for planting with autumn tares 
are the cereals, wheat, barley, oats and rye, and the bean plant. 
Of these, wheat generally fails because, though it has a stiff 
straw, it keeps tillering late in spring and does not start to send 
up its erect shoots till too late, so that these are caught by the 
tendrils of the tare and home down by them. Barley fails 
because its straw is too weak. Eye is excellent for supporting 
the crop because it sends up its erect shoots early and its straw 
is fairly stiff, but, unfortunately, it matures too quickly so that 
its straw becomes fibrous and indigestible before the tares are 
fit to cut. It is, therefore, not suitable for silage except upon 
the thinnest sands where other cereals make poor growth, and 
hero the crop should be cut at an early stage. The oat plant is 
undoubtedly the most suitable supporting crop for tares through- 
out England; it generally shoots just before the tare, supports 
the crop and comes to maturity at the same time as the tare. 

The bean crop, on suitable land and if properly managed, is 
another good supporting crop to the tare; in dry districts it is 
of course useless on light land, but grows well on heavy land. 
Winter beans, if planted at the same time as tares, frequently 
fail to shoot before the tares and suffer the same fate as wheat ; 
one method that has given satisfactory results consists in plough- 
ing the beans in with a shallow furrow and drilling the tares 
and oats a fortnight or three weeks later ; this procedure has the 
added advantage that the beans are covered more deeply and so 
protected from the ravages of rooks, partridges, etc., which other- 
wise prey upon them far into the winter. In addition to these 
qualities the bean plant in mixture makes very good silage. 

During the last few years several series of plots have been 
laid down and cropped with different mixtures of tares and other 
crops to test their suitability for silage, on the University Farm 
at Cambridge. These have been weighed when fit for silage, 
and since the weight of green crop does not express the true 
yield accurately owing to variations in moisture content, 
samples from each plot have been taken and dried, and the 
weight of dry crop has been calculated. This gives a true 
measure of the yield of dry food and a much more accurate basis 
of comparison. Table I gives the results of one such experiment 
in 1923, and is typical of those obtained in other years. 

This series was planted in the first week of October, 1922, upon 
poor light gravel soil in a fertile condition, having been dunged 
at the rate of 10 loads per acre before planting. The growing 
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Table I. Silage Plots, 1923. 


Phtt 

No. 


Rate oj Beetling, 


1. 2 Bus. Tares 


Yield of 
Gi'een Crop, 
Tons per 
Acre. 


Peremitage 
Dry wgt. 


Yield 
dry Crop, 
Tons per 
Acre. 


Standing 
propertien 
of Crop, 


1 Bus. Gre.y AVinter Oats ... 15.6 ... 22.3 ... 3.47 ... A%ybafl 

2. Bus. Tares 

Bus. Grey Winter Oats ... 14.7 ... 22.6 ... 3.32 ... Bad 

3. 1 Bus. Tares. 

2 Bus. Grey Winter Oats ... 13.0 ... 22.5 ... 2.92 .. Fair 

4. 1^ Bus. Tares 

IJ Bus. Bountiful Oats ... 16.0 ... 24.3 ... 3.64 ... Fair 

5. 1^ Bus. Tares 

^ Bus. Grey Winter Oats 

J Bus. Rye 10.8 ... 29.9 ... 3.22 ... Good 


season was favourable and the crojis were good, but the figures 
expre&sijig the weight per acre require to be discounted before 
using as a measure of the yield which a farmer would obtain, 
because in practice the plots, and especially the laid plots, could 
not have been cut so close to the ground, nor so regularly with 
a grass-mower as was done with the scythe. The figures, there- 
fore, require to be used with discretion. One important point 
to notice is that although all plots were cut the same day and 
under similar conditions the percentage of dry weight varies 
from only 22.3 per cent, in plot 1 to 29.9 per cent, in plot 5, 
and indicates the importance of expressing the measured yields 
of silage crops in terms of dry weight per acre. 

If we compare plots 1, 2 and 8, all of which were composed 
of mixtures of tares with grey winter oats in varying proportions 
of tares and oats, it will be seen that plot 1, with two bushels of 
tares to one bushel of oats, gave a heavier green crop than either 
plots 2 or 8 with more oats and less tares, and that the dry 
crops are also in favour of the heavier seeding of tares, though 
not quite so pronouncedly. The last column, however, shows 
that plots 1 and 2 were badly laid and could not have been cut 
successfully with the grass-mower ; probably had this been used 
25 to 50 per cent, of the crop would have been left on the 
stubble. This fact is most important in practice, since beginners 
in silage mating frequently make use of a mixture containing a 
large proportion of tares, which is generally most useful when 
the mixture is grown for soiling cows or sheep-folding. 

The next point brought out in the table is that black Bountiful 
oats support the tare crop better and result in a heaAuer yield 
than do grey winters; and if the crops had been measured as 
cut by a grass-mower this advantage in yield would have been 
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still further emphasised. On the other hand there can be no 
doubt that the softer, weaker straw of the grey winter oat 
produces fodder which is more digestible. 

Plot No. 5 with rye, though it stood well and produced a heavy 
weight of dry crop, is not to be recommended because the rye 
becomes coarse and indigestible before the tares are fit to cut. 

In practice it will be found that different mixtures should be 
used in accordance with soil and climate. In the dry eastern 
counties the following mixtures will give good results : — 

On poor light land IJ bus. of tares with 1-| bus. of grey winter 
oats give both a good yield and good quality material. On letter 
land bus. of tares with If bus. of Bountiful oats give a more 
satisfactory yield than the previous seeding, because this mixture 
stands belter. On heavy clay 1 bus. of beans ploughed in with 
a shallow furrow followed by bus. of tares and 1-| bus. of 
Bountiful oats drilled three weeks later will give good crops. 

.linother mixture with tares which is both economical and gives 
satisfactory results is one composed of If to If bus. of tares with 
5 to 10 lb. of Italian ryegrass. On light, easy-working soils in 
tlie south this can be cut into the land with a disc drill soon 
after a com crop is harvested, provided the land is clean, and 
gives good crops which are well supported above the ground by 
the stiff stems of the ryegrass. This mixture is cheap both for 
seed and for tillage, but is not adTusable if the land contains 
much in the way of perennial weeds. 

In districts where the rainfall is greater during late spring 
and early summer, spring-planted tares or peas in mixture with 
a leafy oat (e.p., Clemrotheray) produce excellent crops suitable 
for silage. A mixture recommended by J. 0. Brown* is 1 bus. 
beans, f bus. tares, f bus. maple peas and 2 bus. Clemrotheray 
or Duns oats. In still moister and cooler districts beans have 
been used in larger proportion with good results in a spring- 
planted mixture ; in parts of Scotland and Ireland mixtures con- 
taining 8 bus. spring beans, with f bus. tares, | bus. grey peas 
and 2 bus. oats have produced good silage crops. 

The Maize Crop. — ^The crop which has proved of the greatest 
value for silage, when regarded from the world point of view, 
is undoubtedly maize, and where climate and soil are suitable it 
produces a splendid silage crop : heavy, very nutritious, easy 
to cut and handle, and producing excellent silage. Unfortunately, 
maize is very sensitive to frost both in the seedling stage and 

* This Journal, jd. 725, November, 1920. 
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when matui-ing, so that in this country the growing period is 
short. None* the less, in countries where somewhat similar con- 
ditions prevail, varieties have been bred and selected for habits 
of quick maturity which are being successfully grown for silage. 

In England isolated farmers in warm localities and on early 
soils have regularly made good silage, but others on later soils 
have suceeeeded only in producing very sour silage, which has 
been most unsatisfactory. This misfortune has been due largely 
to the fact that our seedsmen have selected, or our farmers have 
demanded, a variety named White Horse Tooth, which is most 
unsuitable for the purpose. It is a very tall showy variety which 
takes the eye because of its size, but it is slow to start and very 
slow and late to mature, so that it rarely if ever becomes really 
ripe enough for silage, and for similar reasons is far from satis- 
factory for green soiling — ^a purpose for which it is largely 
employed in the South of England. 

During the last five years some 12 varieties of maize, com- 
monly grown for silage in Canada and elsewhere, have been tried 
at Cambridge, and duplicated during the last two years by Mr. 
Erank Eayns of the Midland Agricultural College, Sutton Bon- 
nington. These varieties, in comparison with White Horse Tooth, 
have given consistently good results. All of them have matured 
more quickly and have produced maize which, when cut, contained 
a much higher percentage of dry matter than the Horse Tooth. 
^■See Table H.l The latter fact is a very impoi-tant consideration 
when maize is to be ensiled, for excess moisture in the silo 
results in loss by drainage of the enpressed juice and the 
production of sour silage. 

Table II. Maize Vaeietx Teiais, 1924. 

0am bridge. Sutton Bnnuington. 


1 Ord^ 

Qrem wt 


Dry wt. 

i Or^er 

Green | 

Varietu. 


ppr 

Percentage 

per 

of 

wt per 

Mixturity 

Saltzer’s North 

Acre, 
Pons Owt. 

Dry wt 

Acre. 
Tons Owt. 

3Iat%rity. 

Acre, 
Tons Cwt. 

Dakota 

1 

12 15 

... 17.60 .. 

. 2 5 

2 ... 

19 3 

Longfellow 

Gf^iant Prolific 

2 

13 19 

... 16.53 .. 

. 2 7 

1 ... 

16 8 

Sweet Ensilage 

2 

14 17 

... 17.13 .. 

. 2 10 

2 ... 

19 3 

White Cap 

4 

12 18 

... 17.60 .. 

. 2 6 

4 ... 

16 1 

Grolden G-low ... 

5 

13 

5 

... 16.86 .. 

. 2 6 

5 ... 

16 11 

Wisconsin No. 7 

6 

15 

0 

... 16.13 .. 

,. 2 8 

5 ... 

18 14 

Learning Yellow 

7 

13 16 

... 16 35.. 

. 2 5 

7 ... 

20 7 

Eed Cob Ensilage 
White Horse 

8 

15 15 

... 13.88 .. 

. 2 3 

8 ... 

14 16 

Tooth 

9 

17 

9 

... 13.20 .. 

. 2 7 

0 ... 

26 11 
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Table TI gives the results of the maize variety trials in 1924, 
which are typical of those of previous years. At Cambridge the 
maize was grown upon a poor, thin, gravel soil receiving 12 loads 
of dong per acre, and the figures represent the mean of four 
series of plots. The seed was planted on 27th and 29th May, 
the seedlings being thinned to one foot apart when one foot high, 
and the crop harvested on 2nd and 7th October. At the Midland 
College the maize was grown upon a better and sandy loam soil, 
and manured with 8 tons of dung together with 2 cwt. of super- 
phosphate, 2 cwt. of steamed bone flour, 1^ cwt. of muriate of 
potash, and 1|^ cwt. of sulphate of ammonia (the same manure 
as that used for potatoes on the rest of the field). The crop 
was planted on 24th May and harvested on 29th September. 
The varieties in the table have been arranged in the order of 
maturity at Cambridge, and it will' be noticed that White Horse 
Tboth, the variety now commonly grown in England, is at the 
very bottom of the Hst. It germinated more slowly than any 
other variety, developed no male inflorescences till the end of 
September, and formed no female inflorescences or cobs of maize. 

The three varieties at the top of the table, Saltzer’s North 
Dakota, Longfellow and Giant ProHfie Sweet Ensilage, were each 
several weeks in advance of White Horse Tooth in maturity, 
coming into flower during the first half of August and being 
well set with well-developed cobs just in the milk stage on 7th 
October, when they were out. Saltzer’s North Dakota and 
Longfellow have each year shown similar early maturity but in 
previous years Giant Prolific Sweet Ensilage has been at the 
middle of the table for maturity. It is possible that the straia 
of seed obtained in 1924 was different from that of earlier years. 
The variety White Cap was easily fourth in order of maturity and 
in previous years has been close up to the earliest varieties and 
in a:dvanee of the remaining varieties on the list, which, though 
distinctly earlier than White Horse Tooth, do not compare with 
the first group of three. 

the column expressing the green weight per acre the 
weights of crop are, roughly, inversely proportional to the order 
of maturity, but, as the next column shows, the early maturing 
varieties have a considerably higher percentage of dry matter. 
The weight of green crop is therefore no reliable guide to the 
food value of the crop. The column showing the dry weight 
of crop per acre is the important column. An flxfl.miTip . t,inn of 

this shows a remarkably uniform yield for each variety ^the 

vanation being only from 2 tons 8 cwt. in the case of Red Cob 
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Ensilage to 2 tons 10 cwt. for Giant Prolific Sweet Ensilage. 
This is important, for it means that in the short English summer 
the early maturing varieties not only mature more quickly, and 
contain less moisture, but produce just as great a weight of dry 
food as the taller late varieties. 

Turning now to the last two columns in the table, relating 
to the results obtained at the Midland College, it will be noticed 
that the order of maturity is almost precisely the same as that 
obtained at Cambridge — a result which is most satisfactory. The 
first three varieties in each case are the same, though Longfellow 
is here placed before Saltzer’s North Dakota, but the maturing 
of these at both places was so close that the exact order is of 
little moment. Again White Horse Tooth was easily last as 
regards maturity. The weight of green crop per acre is larger 
in all cases except Eed Cob Ensilage than at Cambridge, partly 
perhaps owing to the soil, but the order agrees fairly well with 
that of the green weights at Cambridge, and shows White Horse 
Tooth to have produced the remarkable crop of 26 J tons per acre, 
a weight, however, which would probably be found misleading if 
it were capable of conversion into dry food. Unfortunately it was 
found impossible in this case to determine the percentage of 
water in the crop. In view of experience not only in 1924 but 
in previous years, it is, however, probable that the green crops 
of 19 tons 8 cwt. yielded by Saltzer’s North Dakota and Giant 
Prolific Sweet Ensilage represent greater food value than the 
25|- Cons of Horse Tooth, while they would certainly be more 
suitable for silage owing to earlier maturity. 

The conclusion to be drawn from these results is that Saltzer’s 
North Dakota, Longfellow, and perhaps Giant Prolific Sweet 
Ensilage, if the same strain can be obtained, are superior to 
White Horse Tooth for ensilage in this country and probably 
will also be found of better value for green-soiling. It would be 
worth the while of county organisers in the southern counties to 
arrange trials of these early varieties against Horse Tooth, and 
of seedsmen importing maize to introduce these varieties to their 
customers. 

Sunflowers. — At Cambridge, in 1924, sunflowers yielded a 
green weight of 12 tons 16 cwt., with a dry weight of 
2 tons 7 cwt., or 18.35 per cent, of the green crop. This indicates 
(cf. Table TTi that this crop is capable of producing as heavy 
a yield of dry material as maize. Eurther, the seed is cheaper, 
the crop is easier to grow, it matures more quickly and is extra- 
ordinarily good as a smothering crop, no weed being able to 
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tolerate its shade. In some parts of America where the climate 
is unsuitable for maize this crop has been grown on a consider- 
able scale for silage. The silage made from sunflowers, how- 
ever, is not very palatable, and if left too long before cutting 
becomes very fibrous and woody. It is not a crop to be widely 
recommended where other silage crops can be grown. 

Eotation Grasses and Clovers. — ^All kinds of grass and 
legumiaons fodder crops are capable of being made into good 
silage, but generally a mixture of grass and clover makes better 
silage than a pure clover, which frequently possesses a strong 
smell. When such crops are grown for silage, it is usual to 
convert the first crop into hay, when the weather is generally 
good, and the second and third crops into silage towards the end 
of the summer; or if bad weather prevails when the first crop 
is fit to cut, this, too, may be made into silage. In choosing 
the actual mixture to be sown one should be guided by the 
species which best suit the climate and soil in question, giving 
special attention to those which produce a bulky growth. One 
mixture which has been successfully used for silage upon suitable 
soils in southern England is lucerne with Italian ryegrass or 
cocksfoot, at the rate of 12-16 lb. of lucerne with 6-10 lb. of 
ryegi’ass or cocksfoot. Such a mixture may be sown amongst a 
corn crop and, if well established and suitably manured, will 
hold the ground for three or more years, and give one cut for 
hay and two for silage each year. 

Meadow Grass. — Meadow grass grown in marshy wet land, 
which produces very coarse hay or may be difficult to “ make,” 
can with advantage be made into silage ; and also any crops of 
grass intended for hay in rainy districts or rainy seasons when 
the chances of making good hay are remote. All such crops, 
properly managed, can be made into perfectly good silage with 
certainty either in a tower silo or in pit or stack. 

***»#* 

FERTILITY IN SHEEP. 

J. B. Niohols, B.Sc. (Hons.), 

Animal Breeding Research Department, the University, 
Edinburgh. 

An endeavour to collect data relating to fertility in sheep for 
the season 1923-24 was made by circulating a questionnaire to 
members of various breed societies. The number of completed 
returns was comparatively small, so that the data collected may 
not represent the conditions as accurately as would be desirable, 
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but they are sufficient to warrant the general conclusions which 
have been drawn and serve to supplement the data which have 
previously been collected from various sources. 

It is characteristic of certain breeds of sheep that they ate 
more fertile than others, but there are many influences which 
contribute to the ultimate expression of the character. The work 
of Hammond (1) shows that the limiting factor is the number 
of eggs shed at each oestrous period; Marshall (5) states that 
there is little doubt that barrenness is due normally to the absence 
or great scarcity of graafian follicles available for ovulation during 
tupping time. The latter writer and Heape (2) (3) early called 
attention to a number of special causes which influenced fertilil^, 
the most important probably being such nutritional causes as 
influence the condition of the ewes at tupping time and during 
gestation. Other influences include the age of the ewes, the 
district in which the flock is kept, climatic conditions during 
gestation, the methods of sheep husbandry employed, the period 
at which mating occurs, and the proportion of ewes to rams 
during service. The question of foetal atrophy and lethal factors 
leading to abortion cannot be ignored. 

The data presented will supply further information on the 
effects of some of these influences. 

Data Presented. — ^In Table I are given the yields of lambs 
from ewes of the various breeds of which data have been obtained, 
together with the number of flocks from which the sum totals 
are taken. In each case the flocks are pure-bred, the ewes being 
mated to rams of their own breed. The number of flocks is given 
as an indication of the measure of the care to which each flock 
has been subject, since it is a safe generalisation that the smaller 
the flock the better are the individuals in the flock cared for; 

Table I. Lambing' ’Percentage. 


Breed 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

Lambs per 

Flocks 

Ewes 

Lambs 

100 Ewes. 

Border Leicester 

32 

651 

1,347 

207.0 

Leicester 

8 

434 

660 

162.1 

Dorset Horn ... 

9 

2,096 

3,063 

150.9 

Suffolk 

9 

1,003 

1,491 

148.7 

Oxford Down ... 

34 

3,466 

4,797. 

138.4 

Lincoln 

10 

1,375 

1,761 

128,1 

Southdown 

4 

961 

1,216 

127.3 

Hampshire Down 

8 

2,328 

2,833 

121.7 

Blackface 

10 

6,768 

5,292 

91.75 

Other pure breeds 

9 

1,292 

1,682 

130.2 


133 

19,373 

24,142 

124,6 


(1) These figures refer to the bibliography at the end of this artiolo. 
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thus the high fertility found for the Border Leicesters is probably 
due to a great extent to the small size of the flocks from 'vshich 
the data were obtained. It must be pointed out that the figures 
given in Table I are not actually the numbers of lambs horn, 
though in the majority of cases this is so ; the other cases com- 
prise those in which the number of lambs alive at weaning cr 
at castrating time was given. This does not prevent the data 
tabulated from being of statistical eignificance. Under the 
head ” other pure breeds ” are included Kent or Eomney Marsh, 
Cheviot and Shropshire. 

Table II gives summarised data on the frequency of multiple 
births in sheep; a comparison of Tables I and n is instructive. 
As has been frequently demonstrated by various authors, 
fertility is very closely related to the percentage of twinning, or 
of total multiple births; this is an obvious conclusion, but the 
proportion of multiple births can never be a measure of fertility 
because the questions of barrenness and abortion are involved. 

Breed 

Border Leicester 
Leicester 

Suffolk 

Dorset Horn ... 

Oxford Down ... 

Lincoln 

Southdown 
Hampshire Down 
Blackface 
Others 


The figures given under “ Number of Flocks ” and “ Number 
of Ewes ” differ from those in Table I because they are taken 
from returns in which were given the actual number of lambs 
bom. 

The percentages of barren ewes and ewes which aborted are 
given in Table HI; it was found that the figmes for abortion 
were reliable in only very few of the returns, and in other eases 
it was impossible to differentiate between ewes which were actually 
barren and ewes which had aborted relatively early in pregnancy, 
the latter class being included in the number given under 
* Also 1 ewe with quadruplets. 

t 8B ewes with triplets out of 3,171 ; also 2 cases of quadruplets out 
of 3,465. ^ * 

J 11 ewes with triplets out of 2,328. 


Table 11. Multiple Births. 


No. of 
Flocks 

No. of 
Ewes 

Ewes 

with 

Pei*- 

centage 

Ewes 

with 

Per- 

centage 

TwinsTwinning Triplets Triplets 

31 

599 

446 

74.5 

‘63 

8.95 

7 

364 

186 

62.5 

7 

1.98 

8 

P87 

454 

51.2 

22 

2.5 

9 

2,096 

909 

43.4 


3.1 

30 

2,842 

1,202 

42.3 

83t 

37 

2.6 

9 

1,293 

491 

38.0 

2.9 

4 

961 

288 

29.97 

4 

0.4 

7 

2,007 

517 

25.8 

lit 

0.5 

6 

4,048 

123 

3.0 

1 

0.025 

9 

1,292 

425 

32.9 

17 

t.3 


16,379 

5,041 

30.8 

301 

1.8 
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“ barren.” It is interesting to note that a case is recorded of 
a ewe aborting early in pregnancy and being served again by 
the ram the following day. 



Table in. 

Barrenness. 



Breeds 

Ewes 

Barren 

Ewes 

Percentage 

Barren 

Aborted 

Percentage 

Abortion 

Blackface 

... 4.224 

247 

5.9 

38* 

1.1 

Lincoln 

... 781 

41 

6.2 

— 

— 

Border Leicester ... 

... 629 

22 

3.5 

(8) 

— 

Southdown 

... 961 

28 

2.9 


— 

Oxford Down 

... 8,253 

83 

2.6 

66 

1.7 

Suffolk 

... 1,003 

26 

2.6 

(7) 

— 

Dorset Horn 

... 2,096 

47 

2.2 

18 

0.9 

Hampshire Down ... 

... 2,328 

31 

1.3 

65t 

2.8 

Leicester 

... 301 

3 

1.0 

— 

— 

Others 

... 1,078 

31 

2.9 

(8) 

— 


16,664 


3.4 

— 

— 


A number of returns gave accounts of the behaviour of certain 
breeds in crosses : no endeavour was made to collect data under 
this head, but those obtained were merely incidental and have 
been summarised in Table IV. 

Table IV. Crosses. 


Lainlis 


Breeds 

Ewes 

Ram undis- 
Lamhs ting- 

Ewe 

Lambs 

Sing- 

les 

Twins 

Trip- 

lets 

Bar- 

ren 

Abor 

ted 

Suffolk X 
Leicester . 

.. 180 


uished 

248 







B. Leicester x 
Suffolk 

5 

6 


3 

2 

2 

1 



B. Leicester x 
Blackface .. 

.. 162 


170 







B. Leicester x 
Blackface 

.. 80 

32 


48 


17 


3 

2 

B. Leicester x 
Cheviot 

.. 314 

60 

234 

70 

232 

66 

_ 

12 

(8) 

Oxford X 
Hampshire .. 

77 

^ ,, 

85 


61 

12 

■ 

3 

1 

Ryeland x 
Hampshire .. 

. 50 

34 


41 

24 

24 

1 

1 


Southdown X 
Kent 

. 80 

69 


53 

44 

34 


2 


Various J 

. 450 

53 

659 

56 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Totals 

. 1,398 

244 

1,396 

270 

363 

156 

2 

21 

— 


Summary - — 1,398 ewes yield 244 + 1,396 + 170 = 1,910 lambs — 136.6 per cent. 

1 56 ewes with twins out of 606 — 25.6 per cent. 

Barren ; 21 out of 606 — 3.5 per cent. 

Sex Ratio : Ram : ewe = 244 : 270 or 90.4 : 100 . 

* Out o£ 8,449 ewes, 

t Of these 65, 37 are recorded from 1 flock and are accredited to chasing 
by dogs a few days previous. 

J Includes B, Leicester x Half Bred : Suffolk x Half Bred ; Oxford x 
Half Bred and B. Leicester-Suffolk x Half Bred. 
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MarBhail (6) (6) (7) (8) and others have dealt with the subject 
of “ flushing,” but few comparative data have hitherto been 
collected in spite of the fact that many flockmasters flush their 
ewes with the object of increasing then* crop of lambs> In this 
investigation it was possible to collect information on this 
practice and this is given in Table V, which also includes figures 
showing the sex ratios obtained in flushed flocks of the different 
breeds. In one particular case it was possible to collect data 
’which extended over a considerable number of years, and these 
are briefly summarised in Table VI. 


Table V. Flushing. 


Breed 


Ewes 

Lambs 

Lambing 

Sex Ratio in Lambs 





percentage 


Oxford Down ... 


;370 

654 

140.7 

11(5.9 : 100 

Dorset Horn ... 


457 

(i35 

138.9 

79.4 : 100 

Lincoln 


174 

264 

151.7 

98.3 : 100 

BufEolk 


3S8 

541 

160.1 

104.2 : 100 

Southdown 


106 

271 

138.3 

112.6 : 100 

Border Leicester 


180 

302 

167.8 

91.3 : 100 

Leicester 


40 

56 

140.0 

KG.7 : 100 

Total 

... 

1,766 

2,623 

149.5 

98.2 : 100 



Table VI. Flushing*. 


Mean size of flock during 8 years 


... 

391. G25 

Lambing percentage 

over 

7 years flushed 

... 

129.9 

}) jj 

when flock largest 

... 

126,95 

It 


„ smallest 

... 

131.3 

11 >1 

1) 

not flushed 



116.2 


The sex ratio in sheep has been the subject of investigation 
by various -workers; the additional information now obtained is 
given in Table VII. The numbers of lambs recorded are small 
compared with Table I, because many breeders filled up the 
forms before the time when the lambs were sorted for castraticm 
or drafted for sale. 


Table VII. Sex Eatio. 


Breed 

Ram Lambs 

Ewe Lambs 

Males per 100 

Blackface 

1,387 

1,468 

94.5 

Oxford Do\vn ... 

2,136 

2,212 

96.6 

Hampshire Down 

467 

516 

90.5 

Dorset Horn ... 

961 

1,065 

90.2 

Lincoln 

413 

410 

100.7 

Suffolk 

753 

754 

100.0 

Southdown 

622 

573 

108.6 

Border Leicester 

655 

670 

97.8 

Leicester 

272 

269 

lOl.l 

Others 

822 

776 

105.9 

Total 

8,488 

8,713 

97.4 


Lambing Percentages. — Eeturns of 183 flocks for the lamb- 
ing season 1928-24 are available, and from a consideration of 
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Tables I, II and III conclusions fairly representative of certain 
pure breeds in Great Britain and Ireland may be drawn. The 
records are, however, insufficient to warrant classification 
according to district, altitude and type of land, all of which 
undoubtedly influence fertility to a considerable extent. 

Heape (2) found that the Wensleydale breed was the most 

fertile of the pure breeds of which he had records, the yield 

being per cent, from 819 ewes, but of the breeds which 

he tabulated separately the Suffolk was found to rank highest, 
with a fertility of 141.77 per cent. The results given in this 
paper do not correspond entirely with his, but one is forced to 
similar conclusions with regard to the factors influencing fertility 
in sheep. High fertility depends on a high percentage of 
multiple births associated with low percentages of barrenness 
and abortion, and it is the factors that act on these that are 
responsible for the differences in fertility after the primary 
hereditary factors have been considered. That heredity does 

play some part in fertility is undoubtedly true; the mere fact 

that there exist considerable differences between flocks of different 
breeds kept under similar conditions points to this conclusion, 
and work on pigs and smaller laboratory animals provides 
evidence in support, while investigations on sterility, the con- 
verse of fertility, have shown in many cases that hereditary 
factors are involved. 

Flushing. — From the Tables it will be seen that tliere is 
some correlation between barrenness and low percentage of twins, 
hence it can be concluded — ^as has been pointed out by 
Marshall (8) — ^that in sheep barrenness may commonly be due 
to similar causes and conditions as those producing a scarcity 
of twins, and nutrition is probably one of the most important 
of these. Table V shows that flocks where the ewes were flushed 
before and during tupping time, that is, where the ewes were 
brought to a high degree of nutritional activity without being 
in too high a “ condition,” yield a higher percentage of lambs; 
the figures 149.5 per cent, flushed and 124.6 per cent, not flushed 
indicate the importance of this practice of utilising the nutritional 
factor. In the case of the flock where records were available 
over a period of 8 years, during one of which the flock was not 
flushed, these amply support the conclusion that flushing is 
beneficial to the subsequent lamb crop from the point of view of 
numbers. Many breeders state that the practice should not be 
employed for one season only, but should be continnod in consecu- 
tive seasons to obtain the most satisfactory results, as if it is • 
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suddenly discontinued the yield tends to fall below the average. 
In the flock whose records are incorporated in Table VI, in the 
year succeeding the non-flushed season the yield was about 2 per 
cent, below the average for the breed. 

It was found that by far the greater number of multiple births 
occurred in the early part of the lambing season at a period 
corresponding to that at which the ewes were going fastest to the 
rams ; this time of most active service varied somewhat according 
to the treatment the ewes and rams had undergone before mating, 
but if the ewes were in improving condition and the rams fit 
for service, it occurred usually during the beginning or early 
middle period of the tupping time. Two cases in which accurate 
figures are given are worthy of notice; in one flock, which had 
been flushed, at a time corresponding to that at which the 
ewes had been on the best keep the proportion of singles to twins 
in 30 hours was 3 : 19. In a second flock the proportions of 
single to multiple births was as follows : 1st fortnight 1 : 2.1, 
second fortnight 1 : 2.6, third period 1 : 4.5, but this would 
seem exceptional. 

Barrenness and Abortion. — ^Barrenness and abortion (apart 
from eases of abortion due to pathological causes) depend largely 
upon the management and food supply of the flock, management 
including proper treatment of ewes and rams with respect to 
removal of obstacles to easy access, such as clipping wool from 
the parts suiTounding the genital organs, and arranging that 
■the number of ewes per ram does not exceed his capabilities (this 
ban only be decided by individual experience and depends largely 
on the breed and age of the ram). Management during pregnancy 
has much to do with abortion — ^the ewes should be kept in a 
steady condition for the early stages, little disturbed, and on well- 
drained land which is not “ sheep-sour ” ; all predisposing causes 
to a state of debility should be carefully avoided if possible. 
In practically all cases where breeders gave their experiences 
with sheep in show condition it was considered to be detrimental, 
the ewes being usually too fat at tupping time and the rams lazy 
and ineffective, leading to a higher percentage of barrenness, 
while if the ewes did become pregnant the lambs were frequently 
small and weak. High show condition is less dangerous in 
young sheep, as they are more readily reduced to a fit condition 
for breeding. 

Hammond (1) found that the majority of atrophic foetuses in 
sheep occurred at an early stage of development, and Ee 
suggested that in-breeding, fatness and genetic differences were 

D 
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possible causes of fcetal atrophy, through, their effects on the 
nutrition of the ovary. Hence, we have a suggestion of reasons 
for differences in fertility in various strains or breeds. Lethal 
factors, leading to abortion, are known to exist in many animals, 
including sheep; barrenness may be due to similar factors, 
causing foetal atrophy in early stages. Heape (2) showed that 
Wensleydale and Suffolk ewes tended to produce fewer lambs 
when mated to rams of other breeds than when mated to rams 
of their own breed, while Dorset Horn ewes were usually more 
prolific with rams of Down breeds than when mated to Dorset 
Horn rams and required “to be covered by rams of another 
breed, in order that they may be stimulated to the greatest 
generative activity.” In Tables I and TV some indications are 
found that a similar state may obtain in Hampshire Downs and 
Elackfaces. Also these breeds — ^Dorset Horn, Hampshire Down 
and Blackface — appear to show the lowest sex ratios, a point 
which may be of significance, as in many known cases of lethal 
factors it is the male sex which is most affected. It is possible 
that the tendency to higher fertility in certain crosses is due 
to the dominant partners of lethal factors being brought in, 
with a resulting increase in fertility. 

The age of the ewes also has an important bearing on fertility 
and barrenness’: records obtained of shearling ewes were in- 
sufScient to present any definite comparative data, but indicate 
that the yield from shearlings is lower than that from older 
ewes, the best breeding age being (throughout all the breeds 
mentioned') 3-4 years. Data collected by -Tones and Bouse (4) 
in America indicate that 6-year-old ewes give the highest yield, 
but undoubtedly younger ewes are more favoured in this country 
for breeding purposes. The results for shearling ewes for all 
breeds shown in the tables were : — ^lambing percentage 109.8, 
multiple births 14.9 per cent., barren 4.97 per cent. Shearling 
rams are found to be best on the whole, but ram lambs give 
very satisfactory results in the Down breeds and older rams 
(2-4 years) in the Blackface. 

The Sex Batio. — Studies of sex ratio have been made in 
many species of animals, and differences have been found 
between the ratios at conception (calculated), at birth, and at 
maturity. Tn most species there is, during pre'^ancy, a 
differential mortality favouring the female sex, so that at birth 
the (secondary) sex ratio usually shows a preponderance of 
females. Several investigations have been made on the sex ratio, 
in sheep, and the most common figure is that of about 97 males 
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per hundred females (Doncaster and others 97 .7 ; Heape 97 .4) ; 
the result obtained here (Table VII) agrees with this figme. It 
is the belief of many breeders that the practice of flushing has 
some pronounced effect on the sex ratio, and though it is indeed 
possible that some influence may be exerted by subsequent 
alterations in the nutritive supply to the foetuses, and thus some 
variation in the conditions affecting the differential mortality 
in utero, the figures given in Table V (flushed), while showing 
some considerable variation, do not, for the total, differ markedly 
from those given in Table VII for the whole of the flocks 
considered. 

Summary. — ^Data from 188 flocks, representing 19,378 ewes 
are presented. 

Fertility is influenced by those factors, hereditary and other- 
wise, that affect primarily the tendency to produce a high pro- 
portion of multiple births and a low proportion of barrenness. 

There is apparently a correlation between barrenness and low 
percentage of twins. 

The practice of flushing is conducive to a high lambing 
percentage. 

Multiple births occur at the time which corresponds to the 
time pi greatest sexual activity in the flock. 

Barrenness and abortion (apart from pathological causes) are 
largely due to environmental factors, but the importance of 
hereditary factors cannot be neglected; the age of the ewes is 
also important, and show condition has a prejudicial effect. 

The sex ratio in sheep is about 97' males to 100 females. 
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THE FIELD VOLE. 

Pbofbssob J. Abthge Thomson, M.A., LL.D., 
University of Aberdeen. 

Small animals are much more likely to be detrimental than 
large ones, partly because they multiply more rapidly and partly 
because they escape more readily. The Field Vole is a case in 
point. The length of the head and body of a mature male is 
ordy about four inches ftlie female a third of an inch less), and 
the tail does not exceed an inch and a half. So we have to deal 
with a very small animal, as compared mth a rat for instance. 
But against the small size we have to weigh the multitudinous 
numbers, for there are three or four litters in the year with an 
average number of five young ones each time. Thus voles tend 
to become very abundant — ^and then the grass begins to suffer. 
Since that is their favourite food, there is much to be said for 
the commonest of the popular names for, the little creatures, 
namely, “ gi-ass mice.” 

Many authorities distinguish the Highland Field Vole or 
Grass Mouse (Mierotus agrestis) from the Common Field Vole or 
Grass Mouse (Mierotus hirtus) which is the common spedes in 
England and the Scottish Lowlands. The former represents the 
older stock, but the two kinds are very nearly related and may 
be considered together. Once the splitting up of species begins, 
it is difiScult to know where to stop. 

General Appearance. — ^Field voles are usually either rasset- 
brown or greyish-brown above and greyish-white below, but there 
is considerable variability in the colouring. In many cases it 
is well suited to hide the animals against the background of the 
soil, serving as a “ cloak of invisibility.” 

When we look at a field vole we notice at once the blunt 
muzzles, the broad head, the inconspicuous ears almost buried 
in the fur (so different from the upstanding ears of a mouse), the 
short hairy tail. When we look more closely we notice the 
moderately hairy soles of the feet, the six or seven naked pads, 
a sharp nail on the minute thumb, the two strong chisel-edged 
front teeth (incisors), the three cheek teeth (molars) which con- 
tinue growing throughout life as they get worn away on the 
surface. It is worth looking for a slcull that the ants have cleaned, 
for then we can more readily examine the structure of the 
teeth with a lens, and . observe, for instance, the neat little 
zig-zag triangles of enamel on the crown of the molars. 




Fig. 1. — The Field Vole. 
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Habits. — Field voles are gregarious and cjompanionable, but 
they show no eo-operation or social life in the strict sense. They 
frequent pastures, arable land, bents, moors, plantations, hedge- 
rows, and similar places, from Cornwall to Caithness, and in 
Europe generally. But they do not occur in Ireland. The food 
they b’ke best is what they find in the succulent bases of grass 
stems, but they have a very wide range of appetite for shoots and 
roots, fallen corn and leaves, and bark, when the worst comes to 
the worst. The chisel-edged incisors are well suited for slicing 
and gnawing, and the back teeth for making pulp. 

Field voles work by night as well as by day, and aU the year 
round. If frost is very severe they may fall “ asleep ’ for 
several days, but they should not be called hibemators. Some- 
times they lay up stores for the winter, but this does not seem 
to be common or necessary in Britain. At all times the appetite 
of these rodents is enormous, and they require a good deal of 
water. They make runs on or just under the surface, and these 
often intersect in a oompUoated way so that a plan reminds one 
of the streets of a town. One and the same run may be above 
ground at one place and underground at another. The runs 
seem to be common property. At other times the field voles 
make deeper burrows to get at roots or to form a nursery in 
cold weather, but they are not in any special way suited for 
burrowing, as moles are, or for climbing, like harvest mice. 
They run smartly, without bounding, and they do not bite when 
they are caught. They are good swimmers. They probably 
sleep a good deal between meals, but they sleep lightly. They 
are careful in keeping their fur clean — as careful as eats; and 
they have also cleanly ways of disposing of their ordure. Their 
voice, used when they are excited or hungry, is “ half a grumble, 
half a squeak.” 

Family Affairs. — ^It seems that the field voles live together 
in pairs, but there is some indication that there are many more 
males than females. We do not know enough to tell whether 
they are monogamous in actual fact. Breeding begins in April 
and may continue till winter, three or four litters being common. 

The number of young is often between three and six, but there 
may be litters of ten when food is abundant and the weather 
genial. The female has eight teats. The period of gestation is 
believed to be about 24 days, and a suckling mother is often 
pregnant. All this points to the possibiHfcy of rapid multiplica- 
tion, but it should he noted that the field vole is not nearly so 
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prolific as the mouse or the rat. Mr. Barrett-Hamilton notes 
in his fine “ History of British Mammals ” that in captivity 
the male may be safely left with hie family, though he will 
devour strange litters. This points in the direction of genuine 
monogamy. 

Vole Plagues. — From ancient times vole plagues have been 
known, and one may recall the defeat of Sennacherib’s army 
owing to the innumerable voles that came by night and gnawed 
away all the quivers, arrows, and bowstrings. The last British 
plague on a big scale was in 1891-93, when large areas in the 
South of Scotland were turned into desert. Mild weather brings 
about an abundance of grassy food, and the voles have large 
litters. Beasts and birds of prey have their innings, and they 
also multiply more than usual; but they cannot stay the tide 
of rodent life. Gradually the grass gets scarcer and the field 
voles take to unusual ways of feeding, such as barking the trees 
and gnawing at their roots. Sooner or later, however, famine 
sets in among the voles ; fertility drops ; some disease occasionally 
gets a grip; the numbers sink to a minimum; the vegetation 
begins to show face again — ^the plague is over. But much damage 
to agriculture is often done before the balance is restored. 

It is usual to refer “ mouse years ” to two causes — ^unusually 
mild and moist weather, on the one hand, and the destruction 
of natural enemies on the other. There is no doubt that both 
these causes will tend to favour the increase of voles, but one 
may ask whether there is not some obscure factor producing a 
natural cycle. Plagues have occurred in places where there was 
no game-preserving reduction of the beasts and birds of prey; 
and the facts do not seem to warrant more than a cautious state- 
ment to the effect that great reduction in the number of natural 
eliminatora will tend to a great increase in the number of voles. 
Among the natural cheeks we may mention weasels, stoats, foxes, 
owls, kestrels, crows and rooks. 

It cannot be said that man has been very successful in combat- 
ing vole plagues. Vigorous use has been made of poisons, 
infection with a bacillus, buining out, hunting with dogs, flood- 
ing, trapping, and making pitfalls much broader at the bottom 
than at the month. Perhaps the safest poison to use is a prepara- 
tion containing red squill or barium carbonate. It is probable 
that vole plagues on a small scale are not infrequent, and it 
is common sense to try to nip them in the bud. A seriotis 
vole plague is so costly that its beginnings should be carefully 
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Bcrutinised. Besides 0ie judicious encouragement of the natural 
enemies already mentioned, there is the counteractive of destroy- 
ing rough grasses about hedges and field margias and waste 
places in the ineinity of pasture. This tends to rob the field 
voles of part of their shelter and to expose them to hungry eyes. 
In a deep sense it may be said that the better the agriculture, 
the fewer voles there will be 

What Harm do they do? — On three counts at least there 
is a strong case against field voles. First, they destroy the 
pasture by eating the bases of the grass stems. They sometimes 
do similar damage in com fields and they are fond of clover 
leaves and the like. Second, their networks of tunnels under- 
neath the surface of the ground may seriously disturb seed beds 
and young roots. Thus they do much damage in disturbing as 
well as in devouring. Their tough summer nests, made of dried 
grass, are sometimes troublesome to the reaping machines. 
Third, they often ring young trees, cutting off the bark just above 
the ground. They may also nibble through the roots. A common 
preventive is to surround the base of the tree with a cylinder 
of wire-netting of narrow mesh, pressing the lower edge of the 
cylinder well into the ground. A poison wash mixed with starch 
and glycerine may also be brushed on to the base of the tree. 

later-Belations. — The circle of the field vole’s life cuts many 
other circles, siioh as those of grasses, weasels, kestrels, and 
man. Charles Darwin was probably referring to field voles in 
his story of the “ field mice ” which destroy the combs and 
nests of bumble-bees and thus lessen the useful work of these 
iusects in pollinating the red clover. Field mice also destroy a 
destructive sawfly tW attacks the larch. 

Bank Vole. — Much less important from the agricultural point 
of view is the Bank Vole (Evotomys glareolus), a rather smaller 
animal than the field vole, ruddier above and whiter below, with 
slightly longer ears and tail. Its cheek teeth are rooted in the 
adult, which is never the case in the field vole. It likes sheltered 
dry places and often finds its way into gardens, where it attacks 
bulbs and newly-sown beans and peas. It also does much harm 
in plantations. As it works chiefly at night it is seldom seen. 
It does not seem to multiply so quickly as the field vole, and that 
is something to be thankful for. 

***»*# 
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FOURTH REPORT OF THE BASIC SLAG 
COMMITTEE. 

The Fourth Interim Report of the Ministry’s Permanent 
Committee on Basic Slag, recently presented, reviews the work 
of the Committee in 1923.* 

The original purpose of this Committee was to consider the 
posabilities of development and improvement of the manufac- 
ture of basic slag and the extension of its use. The value of 
slag to the maker is, however, so small in comparison vnth that 
of steel that he is unable to modify his processes for the purpose 
of improving the slag. The process is determined solely by 
the steel-maker’s requirements, and the farmer must accept 
the slag offered him or find a substitute. 

The Committee therefore turned to the second part of its 
terms of reference; the possibility of extending the use of basic 
slag. Obviously the best method of doing this is to ascertain 
by means, of field experiments the conditions in which present- 
day slags act sufficiently well to justify the farmer in using 
them extensively. Some experiments on this subject are being 
made already by the Agricultural Education Association. The 
Committee found it necessary to make further experiments 
itself, which are being carried out at Rothamsted and near 
Cockle Park. 

Use of Basic Slag in Agriculture. — The use of basic slag 
in agriculture showed a big decline in 1921, but since that 
date there has been a gradual improvement. Figures relating 
to production, disposal, imports and deliveries for the United 
Kingdom (including all Ireland) are brought together in the 
following table : — 

Pboduotioit and Use on Basic Slao. 


Year ending 

Produced by 

Ground for 

JBxcess of 
Imports 

Belvrenes for 
Agrictdtural Purpofics. 

doth Seat. 

Manufacturers 

Pertilher 

over 

England and 

United 


Tons 

Tons 

Uxports 

Tons 

Wales 

Tons 

Kingdom 

Tons 

1920 

701,393 

608,240 

-4,105 

444,000 

648,000 

1921 

377,181 

252,948 

33,849 

248,000 

261,000 

1922 

401,815 

338,040 

48,473 

247,000 

263,000 

1923 

099,641 

301,798 

79,032 

278,000 

291,000 


* Copies of the Report can be obtained from the Secretary of the 
Committee: Mr. W. R. Black, Ministry of Agriculture, 10, "Whitehall 
Place, S.W.I. 

The composition of the Committee is as follows: — 

Sir J. Russell (Chairman), Mr. T. Baxter, Mr. G. A. Bellwood, 
Mr. Colin Campbell, Dr. Arthur Cooper, Mr. W. J. Cutts, Mr. G. 
Hatton, Mr. M. Manneberg, Mr. G. V. Parker, Mr. H, G. Richardson, 
Dr. W. Somerville, Mr. J. G. Stewart, Mr. B. Talbot, Mr. £. UUyott. 
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If the quantities ground for fertiliser are reckoned in units 
of tricalcic phosphate, the increase in 1922 is found to be main- 
tained in 1923, the 301,798 tons for 1923 containing a larger 
proportion of higher grades than the 388,040 tons for 1922. 
The figures of deliveries for agricultural purposes do not give 
the total amounts used in agriculture; to obtain these quanti- 
ties, such figures must be increased by the imports of ground 
slag; unfortunately, in the figures of imports ground slag is 
not distinguished from unground slag. As a rough approxima- 
tion, however, it seems as if the annual consumption of slag in 
agriculture is 300,000 tons in England and Wales. 

The use of basic slag in agriculture may be expected to 
depend to some extent on supplies of other phosphatic manures. 
The Committee has made an attempt to estimate the quantities 
of superphosphate and phosphate rock used in agriculture in 
this country. As with basic slag, the maximum consumption 
in the period 1920-1923 was in 1920 and the smallest in 1921, 
since when there has been a steady increase. 

The EVcduation of Basic Slag. — ^In dealing with the results 
of the field experiments, the Committee was at once confronted 
with the difficulty that they did not show as close an agree- 
ment as is desirable with the expectations based on the con- 
ventional methods of chemical analysis. While the high soluble 
slags acted better than slags of low solubility, there was no 
apparent relationship between the actual figures for solubility 
and those for yield; thus a slag of 80 per cent, solubility was 
not necessarily better than one of 60 per cent., and a slag of 
20 per cent, solubility might be more than one-quarter as 
effective as one of 80 per cent. Attempts were therefore made 
in the Chemical Department at Eothamsted to find a better 
chemical method of valuing slag, and after much preliminary 
investigation it was found that the percentage of fluorine in 
the slag gave a better indication of its value than did any of 
the other methods that suggested themselves. The determina- 
tion of fluorine is a very difficult matter, but the Chemical 
Department has worked out a method, described in an appen- 
dix to the Committee’s report, that is sufficiently accurate and 
can be carried out in any analytical laboratory. It is now 
being applied to a number of commercial slags. There is 
good reason to hope that this part of the Committee’s work 
will lead to considerable improvements in the method of valu- 
ing basic slag. 
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Field Experiments with Fhosphatic Manures. — ^The Com* 
mittee’s experiments consist of field trials both on arable 
and grass land (and in the latter case both meadow or hay 
land and grazing land) of the two distinct types of open hearth 
basic slag, made respectively with and without fluorspar, and 
of a North African mineral phosphate. These experiments, 
and those of the Agricultural Education Association, have 
not gone on sufficiently long to allow the deduction of definite 
conclusions, but certain indications are coming out which are 
set forth below : — 

(i) It appears that grass land laid in for hay may reasonably 
be expected to give increased yields from dressings of slag if : — 

(a) The soil is of the houlder clay or heavy marl type; 

(b) The yield of hay is 20 owt. or less per acre. 

Tn these circumstances the development of wild white clover 
becomes possible, and once this occurs there results an improve- 
ment in the herbage. The yields can be pushed up to about 
25 or 30 cwt. per acre. The improvement is, however, greater 
than that indicated by the mere measurement of yield, since 
it is also seen in the quality. As a rule the high soluble slags 
are quicker in action than those of low solubility, which in 
turn are more efEective than the Q-afsa phosphate of equal 
fineness of grinding. The experiment has not been tried, 
however, of comparing the low soluble slag with G-afsa ground 
to the fineness now used in Northumberland, viz., to pass the 
120 mesh sieve. 

On the other hand, slag may fail to produce improvement 
in the herbage : — 

(a) If the soil is lighter in texture than boulder clay or 
heavy marl; 

(h) On medium or heavy soils where the yield is already 
25 cwt. or more of hay per acre. 

Experiments are now being made to see whether the addition 
of kainit to the slag will cause an increased yield in these 
cases. From the fact that nitrogenous manures increase the 
yield it may be inferred that the soil and water conditions 
would allow of greater growth. 

(ii) Owing to the cost of the experiment it is more difficult 
to collect precise information as to the effect of slag on grazing 
land, although there is a great mass of ob.servational data. 
The evidence available indicates that the grazing is improved 
in conditions similar to those where the hay benefits, viz. : — 

(a) On soils of boulder clay or heavy marl type; 
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(b) Where the land carries less than 8 sheep to the acre, 
or produces only some 80 lb. live weight increase per 
acre during the season. 

The improvement may become so marked that 8 sheep to the 
acre can be carried and 120 lb. live weight increase be produced. 
Where, however, the natural herbage is already up to this 
standard, as is the case at Eothamsted and on many other 
second-class pastures, it is less certain that an increase will 
be obtained, though certain slags which cannot yet be charac- 
terised chemically are still capable of effecting an improvement. 

(iii) On arable land the experiments have given less definite 
results. Where crop increases have been produced it has been 
in the root and clover breaks, which, however, would react 
on the intervening cereal crops. 

The experiments will be continued, and the Committee pro- 
poses (a) to recast its experimental work at the end of the fourth 
year, so as to ascertain whether the slag can be caused to act 
in cases where at present no effect is visible; (h) to ask the 
Agricultural Education Association to continue their experi- 
ments for a further period of years, re-dressing the plots with 
slag at the end of the fourth year. 

Standardisation of Sieve. — The Committee has carried out 
work on the effect of wear on the mesh of the sieve used to 
determine fineness of grinding and also on the question of the 
standardisation of the sieve. 

As regards the effect of wear, used sieves examined at 
Eothamsted were found to deviate considerably from standard. 
Thus, in one case, 86 per cent, of the apertures exceeded 
standard by more than 10 per cent., while a stretch of 50 per 
cent., or over, was shown by 86 per cent, of the apertures. 
The effect of wear seems to depend very much on the type of 
weaving adopted. Where wires go over one, under one, the 
pacing is more rigid, although the wires break more quickly 
under wear. The weaving which may give a sieve a long life 
may also make it less reliable as a standard for grading 
purposes. 

The sieve co mm only used for determining fineness when 
any attempt at a definite standard is quoted is a German sieve, 
namely, that of Amandus Eahl, and designated 100 E. Another 
type of sieve has been standardised by the Institute of Mining 
and Metallurgy, which has for its basis that the diameter of 
the wire and the side of the aperture shall be identical. 
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The following are specimen measurements of such sieves : — 



Si)eGimpii 

Wiro 

Spiice 



mm. 

mtn. 

Auuxntlus Kahl IDO K 

I 

0*120 

0-H3 

.. ... ... ... 

ll 

OTIO 

0-145 


III 

O'llO 

0-148 

}j •“ 

. IV 

0*126 

0-142 

Sieve used in Govermnent. Labomtory 
Institute of Mining and Metallurgy — 



0*102 

0-160 

100 mcsli 

... 

0*127 

0-127 

90 „ 

... «. 

0*141 

O'lll 

SO „ 


0*169 

0-159 


There is no statutory obligation to state fineness of grinding, 
but it is often stated. 

The Committee has come to the conclusion that staiotdardisa- 
tion is necessary both in the interests of farmers and of the 
trade, and has drawn up the following specifi.cation for a 
standard sieve and method of use : — 

(i) The standard sieve for determining the fineness of grinding of 

basic slag shall be of metal and circular in shape; it shall be 
mounted in a stout circnlar metal framework ; the parts where 
the screen meets the framework shall be rounded off by solder, 
or otherwise, in order to avoid crevices in which powder may 
collect ; the sieve shall be fitted with a lid and box underneath 
to collect fine material. 

A convenient size of sieve is one with a diameter of 6 to 
8 in. 

(ii) The mesh of the standard sieve shall be of the “ single weave 

type, i.e., each wire shall pass alternately over and under 
successive wires and at right angles to those wires. 

(iii) The standard sieve shall be of even texture. The standard 

diameter of the wire and the standard length of side of the 
aperture shall be each 0.141 mm. ; no wire shall anywhere be 
less than 0.138 mm. in diameter, and no aperture shall be 
greater than 0.155 mm. in length of side. 

(iv) The operator shall manipulate the sieve in his own way, pro- 

viding that no force or pressure of any kind shall be used to 
persuade particles to pass through the sieve. Sieving shall 
continue until all obvious signs of material still passing 
through have ceased.* A mechanical shaker may be employed. 
Soft lumps which can be caused to crumble by application of 
the fibres of a bristle brush shall be broken down after each 
shaking period, but in such manner as to avoid the hard parts 
of the brush coming in contact with the sieve so as to cause 
abrasion. 

* It is suggested that a convenient procedure is to take 20 grammes 
of basic slag and transfer to the sieve with the lower receiver attached. 
After shaking for 10 minutes with occasional tapping of the sides of 
the sieve, all the fine material which has passed through into the lower 
box to be carefully brushed out into a suitable vessel and weighed. 
The shaking to be repeated for another 10 minutes and the sifted matter 
again removed, mixed with the first portion and weighed. The process 
to be repeated until not more than 0.2 per cent, is sifted during 
10 minutes. 
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Sieves will not remain in accordance with paragraph (iii) if 
they ai'e used for other purposes in which either pressure from 
above is used in the sieving process or coarse and heavy con- 
stituents are present in the material to be sieved. 

^ 

LICENSING OF STALLIONS UNDER THE 
HORSEBREEDING ACT, 1918. 

In the May issue of this Journal were published certain 
particulars in regard to the licensing of stallions under the Horse 
Breeding Act, 1918. The figures then available (up to 31st March, 
1924) indicated that the steady decline in the number of stallions 
licensed under the Act would continue. This anticipation is con- 
firmed by the complete figures now available for the licensing 
year ending 81st October, 1924. It will be seen from the Tables 
annexed that the total number of licences issued for the service 
season of 1924 was only 2,210, as compared with 2,761 in 1923 
and 3,479 in 1922. The number of staUions refused during the 
year was 75, and the one satisfactory feature of the figures is 
that this number of refusals represents a much lower percentage 
than during any year since the Horse Breeding Act came into 
operation. 

The following analysis of the number of stallions licensed shows 
that the decline is much more marked in the case of Shire 


stallions than among other breeds :• 
Service Season. 1921. 

1922. 

1928. 

1924. 

Shires 

2,463 

2,174 

1,634 

1,196 

Other Heavy Horses ... 

686 

591 

486 

424 

Light Horses (including 
ponies) 

717 

714 

641 

591 

Totals ... 

8,816 

3,479 

2,761 

2,210 


The inference to be drawn from the above figures, of a serious 
decline in the breeding of horses, is confirmed by the particulars 
furnished in the Agricultural Eetums of June, 1928, when the 
number of stallions used for service in England and Wales was 
returned as 6,459 as compared with 6,074 in 1922, while the 
number of foals returned has steadily fallen since 1920, the 
figures being as foUoivs : — 

1920. 1921. 1922. 1928. 1924. 


97,298 92,269 83,890 66,823 54,700 
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It is desirable that this decline should be arrested as far as 
possible, and the Ministry hopes that something may be accom- 
plished in this direction by the revival of grants to Heavy Horse 
Societies. It was not expected, in view of the late decision to 
reinstate the Heavy Horse Scheme last year, that the effect would 
be evident at once, but the encouragement given to breeders, 
especially the small farmers, should tend in the future to increase 
the number of stallions licensed. 

In so far as the prevention of the use of unsound stallions is 
concerned, the Act appears to be achieving its purpose. The 
number of contraventions brought to light has steadily decreased 
year by year. During the year ended 31st October, 1924, thirteen 
unlicensed stallions were reported to be travelling for service, 
and eleven others, though licensed, were found to be travelling 
without licences. Police proceedings were taken in six cases, in 
each of which fines were imposed on the owners and leaders. 

. Stallion owners in possession of licences for the year ended 
31st October, 1924, are reminded that these licences expired on 


Table II. 






1 



Reason for Refusal. 



Breed. 

fTninber of 
Applications. 

"o : 

>-< St 

’ll 

ill 

Per cent, of 
Befusals. 

Roaring. 

Whistling. 

Sidebone. 

Ringbone. 

Cataract. 

Bone Spavin. 

Defective 
Genital Organs. 

bi 

.5 

i 

Stringbalt. 

Defective 

Conformation. 

Pedigree : — 

Shire 

1,198 

5 47 

3-92 

14 

19 

7 


6 


! 

1 

1 


Clydesdale ... 


; 5 

S-27 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Percheron ... 


■ 1 

1-85 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Suffolk 

180 

7 

3*89 

1 

3 

1 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

1 

Hackney ... 

152 

4 

2*63 

1 

— 

— 


— 

1 

1 

— 

1 


Thoroughbred 

1.52 

.5 

3*29 

1 

— 

— 

— 

1 

1 1 

! ^ 

— j 

— 

— 

Welsh Cob ... 

68 

1 

1-47 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

i — i 

i 

i 

— 

— 

Arab 

20 

1 

o 

p 



1 

1 

— 

— 

1 

— 

- 

— • 

— 

Non-Pedigree : — 

Heavy 

98 

4 - 

4*08 

2 

1 

2 

t 

— 



— 

— 

— 

— 

Total Kefusals 

— 

76 

— 

20 

23 

[ 

12 

1 

vS 

4 

3 

1 

2 

1 
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that date and should be returned >to the Ministry. Applications 
for renewal, as well as for new licences, should be made as early 
as possible on forms which may be obtained from the Secretary, 
Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, 10,- Whitehall Place, 
London, S.W.l. 

« « 4R « « 

APPLE PACKING STATIONS OF NOVA 
SCOTIA. 

H. V. Tavlok, B.Sc., A.E.O.So. 

Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. 

The apple industry of Nova Scotia is concentrated in a 
narrow valley not exceeding 7 miles in width, lying between 
the North and South Down Hills, which run from the small 
town of Windsor, N.S., down almost to the Bay of Fundy. 
This valley is popularly called the Annapolis Valley, though in 
reality it consists of three or four valleys — ^the Avon, Habitant, 
Cornwallis and Annapolis Valleys. From the look-out, a view 
point in the North Downs, one looks down on a fertile plain, 
watered by three rivers, and as far as the eye can see abun- 
dantly planted with apple trees. In blossom time the valley is 
said to be a panorama of beauty. The valley takes its name 
from Annapolis Royal, a small town situated near the Bay of 
Fundy, famous as being the place where in 1608 the first 
French Canadian fort and settlement were made, and which 
was evacuated and handed over to the English in 1704 in 
accordance with the terms laid down in the Treaty of Utrecht. 
It is believed that to the French settlers must be given the 
credit of first growing fruit in this district, though at the 
present time the Annapolis Royal orchards are old grass 
orchards of little use. Stage by stage the industry spread, and 
fruit trees were planted further and further up the valley until 
the area now extends for fully 100 miles right up to Windsor, 
besides branching up into the minor valley. 

The names of Prescott and Col. Burbridge are associated with 
the development work. The former — a Scotsman — established 
at Star Point an orchard composed chiefly of English varieties, 
such as Wellington, Blenheim Orange and Nonpareil. Col. 
Burbridge was responsible for introducing further varieties, but 
more especially he is associated with establishing the practice 
of grafting, whereby it was made possible for the settlers to 
graft good commercial varieties on to the wild native seedlings. 
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Pioneers in other spots along the valley contijiued the work 
until a chain of fruit trees was planted tlirpugh the entire 
length of the valley. This development was made by settlers 
from the Motherland and loyalists from the United States, 
though at the present time some of the orchards have been 
bought up by English fruit firms anxious to secure a supply 
of Dominion-grown fruit. 

The soil is rich, light and of an alluvial nature, well able to 
give good tree growth. The rainfall is sufficient and the four 
rivers of the valley keep the subsoils well drained. The climate 
is cold in winter, with snow, the summers are nioderatoly hot 
with bright sunshine, and the air is clear and somewhat 
relaxing. 

The Orchards. — There is a gxeat similarity in the lay-out of 
the orchards, since half-standard trees have been planted widely 
separated in rows fully 40 ft. apart. Some orchards are fully 
80 to 100 years old, though the majority would be from 20 to 
30 years, and a few are quite young. Grass orchards arc not 
favoiu’ed, and all but the backward growers keep the land well 
cultivated with disc harrows from spring until the 1st of July, 
when seed of clover, vetches, rape, millet or buckwheat is 
sown to produce a green crop to shade the land and for 
ploughing in to provide soil humus. In addition the trees are 
given spring dressings of artificial fertilizers containing liberal 
quantities of nitrogen and acid phosphates and a little potash. 
Under this treatment and helped by the favourable climate the 
trees bear very large dark green leaves; they make sufficient 
but not abundant wood growth, packed with abundant plumji 
fruit buds, which are said to develop good fruit crops every 
year. 

The fruit growers are concerned only with the production of 
the apple crop, and on its successful results they depend for a 
livelihood, which to some extent explains the business attitude 
adopted by the growers in persistently pursuing methods of 
cultivation believed to produce the best crop. 

Spra3ri]ig* — The valley is by no means free from pests, and 
on neglected old trees scab and scabby blotch, the codling 
moth, brown tail moth and aphis can be found. No grower 
can affiord to neglect spraying or but a small percentage of the 
crop would be fit for packing as Grade No. 1. It is said 
that most growers spray three or four times, and the best of 
them five or six times. The first spray consists of lime-sulphur 
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•of 1'009 specific gravity or 3 gal. commercial strength to 
100 gal. water (1 to 38), with the addition of arsenate of lime 
2 lb. to 100 gal. This is put on at 200 lb. pressure when the 
trees are in the green bud stage. For the second spraying, 
just before the blossom buds have opened, weaker lime-sulphur 
il to 43) and arsenate of lime is used. The third spray, after 
the petals have fallen, consists oE lime-sulphur 1 to 50 and 
arsenate of lime IJ- lb. to 100 gal. Two weeks later the fom-th 
spray is used and thir. consists of Bordeaux mixture (7 lb. 
copper sulphate, 7 lb. quicklime to 100 gal.) with 6 lb. paste 
lead arsenate added to each 100 gal. In very wet seasons a 
fifth spray, similar in material to the fourth, is used two weeks 
later to control apple scab. 

The result is that large crops of clean fruit "with high skin 
finish are produced annually, and growers gather a high per- 
centage of Grade No. 1 and No. 2 fruits with but a small 
quantity of culls. 

Picking and Packing. — Seasonal staff is engaged for picking 
the fruit, a process which has to be done carefully, for no wind- 
falls, dropped or bruised apples can be packed or the barrels 
arrive “ slack ” in the market and sell at a low rate. In the 
•orchards the picked fruit is placed into barrels (capacity 8 bus.). 
These are temporarily headed in and marked with the grower’s 
name, when they are ready for delivery to the pacldng station. 
The barrels containing the “ orchard run ” apples are not con- 
sidered ready for the market, nor can they according to the 
Fruit Act of Canada be sold until the apples have been properly 
gi-aded and packed and the barrels marked “ Grade No. 1, 
No. 2, Domestic, or No. 3,” as laid down in the regulations. 
Glrowers are allowed to sell the orchard run fruit to dealers or 
speculators, as they are called locally, provided the grading and 
pacldng are carried out by these men. Growers with 70-100 
acres have their own packing houses of sizes sufficient for 
storing and handling the crop, but the majority of the growers 
adopt a co-operative method of packing and selling and for 
that purpose have formed a number of societies or companies, 
each of which owns one or more packing houses. 

In the packing houses of the speculators, private growers, or 
co-operative societies the barrels of fruit are stored to await 
grading, packing and marketing. At the time of the writer’s 
visit, Gravensteins, Blenheims, Bibstons and Cox’s Orange 
Pippins — all classed as early varieties by the Nova Scotian 
growers — ^were being handled quickly for early marketing. The 
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•apples from the barrels were emptied into mechanical graders 
where they were sized into four sizes, which for the G-raven- 
steins were 2J in., 2J in., 2 in. and culls. For other varieties, 
different sizes were adopted. A team of girls then sorted the 
apples in each bin, removing from the 2J in. fruit any that had 
less than 40 per cent, of colour, or more than 10 per cent, of 
blemishes. These rejected fruits were placed in the domestic 
grade, which normally contains large lightly coloured fruit, or 
those which have a proportion of blemishes. The well-coloured 
clean fruit remaining constitutes Grade No. 1. Some of these 
were taken and carefully ringed in the bottom of the barrels to 
give a good face, and then the bulk fruit was lowered on sack- 
ing aprons from the grader bin down into the barrels in quan- 
tities of 12 to 15 lb. at a time. The second and third grade of 
apples were similarly dealt with, though the standard of colour 
and freedom of blemish was a lower scale. 

With a good sample of fruit the mechanical grader was kept 
running continuously, that is the orchard run fruit passed in 
at one end and the barrels of Grade 1,2, Domestic, 8 and culls 
were being packed along each side at the other. The filled 
barrels were moved away from the grader to a ‘‘ wracking ” 
plank where they undergo a process of vigorous shaldng to 
secure a tight pack. A top layer of apples was ringed, a collar 
of thick paper applied, and the head of the barrels forced into 
the proper grooves by pressure and kept in position by hoops 
and nails. The end of the barrel was stencilled vpith the name 
of the packer or packing house, the variety of apple and the 
grade. Bulks of barrels of each grade were packed into railway 
vans which stood alongside the packing house ready for 
deqjatch to Halifax to catch the steamship to England. 

Government Inspection.— During the whole time that the 
staff are working in sizing, grading, packing and marking, the 
operations are subjected to visits by inspectors from the Fruit 
Branch of the Department of Agriculture. If in the opinion 
of any inspector, the work is not being done to conform to the 
conditions laid down in the Fruit Act, the barrel is marked 
“ Overfaced,” ” Under Grade,” “ Undersize ” as the case 
may be, and the packer is reported to the Department for their 
consideration for prosecution. The report of the inspector 
records the number of packages examined, the marks on the 
packages, the detailed results as to colour, size and defects, the 
■temperature of the apples and of the packing station. In the 
case of violation of the Fruit Act, the inspector hands a copy 
•of his report to the packer. e 2 
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The Packing Houses. — Tlu'oughout the Annapolis Valley 
there must be over a hundi'ed of these packing houses, the 
majority of which are built alongside the railway lines so as to 
give easy loading. At Berwick Station there are seven such 
houses and a smaller number at each of the stations of Water- 
ville, Aylesford, Kingston, Middleton and Wolfville. The 
overage house is frost-proof, and well constructed of wood and 
fibre; it has three stories of which the top and bottom are used 
for storage purposes and the middle floor for storage and pack- 
ing. The size of the house varies from 165 ft. by 40 ft. (The 
Fort William) up to 265 ft. by 60 ft. (The Berwick Fruit Co.), 
in accordance with the output that has to be handled. EacJi 
house is equipped with a locally made mechanical grader 
(though one had a Cutler machine), a han’el press, copper 
plates for stencilling the barrels and elevators for taking tlie 
full barrels of fruit from the storage rooms to the packing floor. 
A part of the end of the packing house is partitioned off to 
provide office accommodation for the manager and his clerks. 
The average capital cost of a packing house would be from 
£2,500 to £3,000, and this is provided hy the members of the 
society, which for this purpose trade as a limited company 
registered under a Provincial Act of Parliament. The Berwick 
Fruit Co., one of the largest, owns an exceedingly large packing 
house which packed and sold 51,890 barrels and 1,010 boxes of 
apples in 1923. 

All the packing companies operate under specific by-laws. 
These, however, show a great similarity in requiring (a) that 
all apples grown by any shareholder shall be handed over to 
the packing house for packing and disposal, (6) that any share- 
holder who shall dispose of any apples grown by him, otherwise 
than through the company, shall pay the company 10 to 25 
cents (5d. to Is.) per barrel for all such apples, (c) that payment 
shall be made for apples in accordance with the average price 
obtained for each variety, and (d) that the expense necessary for 
running the business of the company shall be collected from 
members on a basis of so much money per Ijarrel. The conduct 
of the business is invested in a Board of elected directors who 
have powers to appoint a permanent manager as head of the 
packing house, and clerks to assist in the office. A team of 
packers to operate one grading machine continuously would 
consist of six or seven men and seven or eight girls — a force 
of thirteen to fifteen people. The wages of these packers would 
average from 9s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. per day, with an additional sum 
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to the foreman. Such a team would be able to grade, pack and 
despatch from 300 to 850 barrels per day at a cost for grading 
and packing of about 9d. to lOd. per harrol. The staff is engaged 
for the season, which commeneeB in September and continues 
until the end of March. 

Each manager of a packing station has to keep an accraate 
statement of the grading of each member’s fmit for the purpose 
of making the proper payment to him, in accordance with the 
grading of his delivered fruit. This is important, for great 
divergencies are revealed, as instanced by the followijig figures 
taken from the books of some of the packing houses : — 

Grower A — Totnl Gravenstein crop, 1924, graded into No. 1, 7(5 per 
cent,, No. 2 14 per cent., Domestic 7 per cent.. No. 3 
3 per cent 

Grower B — 4/58 barrels oi' poor fruit graded one day into 130 grade 
1, 300 grade 2, 6 Domestic, 11 grade 3 and 11 culls. 

The apples of each grower are graded separately and eaeli 
receives a return according to the merits of his deliveries as 
revealed by the office books — though as a matter of fact the 
poor samples of fruit require more handling in grading and cost 
more in labour and time. 

The United Finil Companies of Nova Scotia.— The Berwick 
Fruit Co., in common with some of the other companies, make 
their own arrangements for shipping their barrels and selling 
them in the English markets, but 40 other companies have 
carried co-operation to a stage further by combining to form a 
central trading organisation registered as “ The United Fruit 
Companies of Nova Scotia,” which has now reached its thirteenth 
year of existence. The United Fmit Companies acts as a sell- 
ing agency for all its subsidiary companies, and has a permanent 
manager who arranges for the railway and shipping transport 
and the selling of the apples in the world’s markets, either 
directly or through commission agents. According to the annual 
report for 1928, this central company sold 481,142 baiTels, or 
about one-tliird of the total production in tho Nova Scotia area. 
In the report there are also given figures of the a,V6rage prices 
realised for the several grades. These were as follows 


Variety 

Baldwin 

No. 1 
$3.34 

No. 2 
$2.48 

T)mn. 

$2.47 

Nn.S 

$1.21 

Blenheim 

2.73 

2.18 

1.93 

1.02 

1J>1 

Gravenstein 

3.17 

2.73 

2.48 

Golden Busset 

4.29 

3.67 

3.05 

2,48 

Kings 

3.31 

2.77 

2.45 

l.()6 

Bibston 

2.32 

1.99 

1.48 

1.10 
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These figwes show the substantially liigher returns in the 
British market from the higher grade fruit — a point of import- 
ance, considering that the cost of production is higher for the 
better grade. The United Fruit Companies help the subsidiary 
companies in utilising the windfalls, bruised and cull apples, 
for which purpose it has estabhshed a subsidiary company which 
operates a factory at Aylesford for the manufacture of such 
apples into vinegar, cider, canned apples and dried apple rings. 
This factory in 1928 produced 25,000 gallons of vinegar, 91,000 
gallons of cider, 125,862 gallon cans of apples and 361,675 lb. 
of evaporated apples, and so turned to profitable account a large 
bulk of low-grade fruit. 

Arrangements are made by the centi-al organisation for the 
purchase in bulk of artificial manures and spraying materials 
for distribution to the members of the subsidiary companies, 
and in 1928 the quantities of fertilisers alone amounted to over 
8,000 tons. 

Conclusion. — This method of packing and selling fruit co- 
operatively through fruit companies is said to have been started 
by five growers in 1904, who established a small packing house 
at Cambridge, Nova Scotia. The advantages were so quicHy 
apparent that the practice spread, and in the short space of 
20 years packing houses have been built throughout the valley, 
so that the total output of fruit, which exceeds one and half 
million barrels annually, is properly prepared in the packing 
.houses in accordance with modem market requirements. The 
method has fostered and encouraged a spirit of co-operation, 
and fully 60 per cent, of the output is marketed under this 
system. The industry has been helped by the Dominion Fruit 
Act, which makes grading and packing a compulsory and 
neeessajy operation. This very practical Act is wisely adminis- 
tered by the Dominion Fruit Commissioner with the help of a 
large staff of iaspectors, all of whom are daily engaged in encour- 
aging, aiding, stimulating and compelling packers to conform 
to the practice which will bring the best market I'etnms and 
also build up a reputation for honest packing for tho apples of 
Nova Scotia. 
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POTATO LEAF-ROLL. 

G. H. Pbthybbidgb, Ph.D., 

Ministry oj Agriculture and Fisheries. 

Although the potato was introduced into Britain during the 
latter half of the sixteenth century, it was not widely cul- 
tivated until some time after the middle of the eighteenth. 
Not long after this, and for a period which extended for a decade 
or so into the nineteenth century, there were many complaints 
by growers of serious losses in the crop owing to a disorder which 
was called “ The Curb” Mirch was written and many and 
diverse views were held as to the nature and cause of The Curl, 
and suggestions for obviating it were not wanting; neverthe- 
less its true natm'e remained uncertain. After about the year 
1812 the importance of The Curl appears to have declined; 
and, before the middle of the nineteenth century, a new potato 
scourge which completely overshadowed The Curl made its 
appearance, namely, “ blight.” 

At about the beginning of the present century there arose ^ 
particularly on the Continent of Europe and, later on, in Britain 
and elsewhere, renewed complaints of a disease in potatoes of 
somewhat the same general type as that formerly known as 
The Curl. This disease, like The Curl, w'as charactciisod by 
more or less serious diminution in yield and geneml deteriora- 
tion, degeneration or ‘‘running out” of stocks: by stunted 
growth and the cmding or rolling of the foliage. This was called 
the Leaf -Roll disease. At first it was thought to be due to a 
parasitic fungus, but, later on, this view was abandoned. 

Largely in consequence of the alarm raised, potato disecses 
have been studied more intensively since that time; and 
one result has been to show that The Curl was not a single 
specific disease, but consisted of several distinct maladies, some 
of them more or less closely akin to one another, but others 
clearly different in nature. Leaf-Pvoll is one of these diseases; 
and the name Curl is still occasionally applied to it. but only in 
this country. Owing to the lack of preeiseness with which the 
term Curl has been used in the past, however, it is not desirable 
to retain this name now for any one of the specific diseases, 
which were formerly included under it. 

Distribution of Leaf-Roll.— Leaf-Roll has a world-wide 
distribution, and is probably to be found to some extent wherever 
potatoes are cultivated. In Britain it is very prevalent on the 
lighter soils of the southern and drier parts of the country, and 
its ravages are apt to be particularly severe in those districts 
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when locally-grown seed is planted. It is, however, by no lueiius 
confined to such localities, and in recent years it has beconio 
incjeasingly obvioirs further north. Even in yeotlaiid it is far 
from being a negligible factor — perhaps, indeed, it is one of tlie 
most important factors — in the successful production of potatoes, 
especially those destined for seed. 

Susceptibility of Varieties. — Although nearly all varielios 
are liable to Leaf-Koll, some appear to be more subject to it than 
others. It is particularly common and severe in such first earlios 
as Midlothian Early (Duke of Yorkl and May Queen. Rhai'pe’s 
Express also suffei’s, but not so seriously. Of second earlios, 
British Queen is liable to severe attack, and of main crop varieties 
Up-to-Date and King Edward. President (including Beottish 
Parmer and Ivon Dukol is also particularly susceptible. 

Of first early varieties which appear to be somewhat resistant. 
Epicure, Eclipse and Ninety-Pold usually suffer less than those 
named above, whilst Eesistant Snowdrop (Witchhill), a variety 
immune to War*t Disease, appears to he very highly resistant 
to Leaf-Boll. Of later varieties, Arrau Chief, The Ally. Templar 
and especially Great Scot are seldom seriously attacked. 

Jjosses due to I<eaf-!Boll. — The general effect of Tieaf-Boll 
is shown by a serious reduction in yield, the average size and 
number of tubers produced being usually much diminished. 
Moreover, this effect is passed on to succeeding generations 
through the tubers produced by diseased plants. It will therefore 
readily be understood why Leaf-Eoll is classed amongst those 
diseases of the “ degeneration ” or “running out ’’ type. 

A ele.ar idea of the losses which may be c.'uised by Leaf-Boll 
can be gained from the I'esults of a series of experiments carried 
out by the Ministry in 1921. Healthy seed potatoes and others 
derived from a crop suffering from Leaf-Boll w'ere gi’own side 
bv side, under identical eonditions, in ten different localities in 
England and Wales. The diminution in yield on the Leaf-Eoll 
plots van'ed from 21 to 63 per cent., and the average loss was 
nearly 61 per cent. Other experiments, canied out in the 
two follo^ving years, showed losses of over 45 and over 52 ner 
cent, respectively. Such extensive losses are to be vegns’ded as 
quite normal in crops derived from tubers the whole of which 
are infected with the disease. Where mrtly healthy and partly 
di'ie.a.sed .seed is employed the immediate losses are natur-'llv not 
ao m-eat: hut since the effects of the disease are cumulative, 
owing to its being perpetuated through the seed, the ultimate 
losses are bound to be very great. 
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Symptoms ol the Disease. — Plants which have ooly quite 
recently become infected may show no signs whatever of such 
infection; and this may be the case throughout the remainder 
of the season. That such plants really carry the disease, how- 
ever, will be evident in the following season when the symptoms 
of Leaf-EoU will appear in their progeny. It is perhaps only 
when healthy plants become infected comparatively early in the 
season that unquestionable symptoms of Leaf-Eoll appear in 
that season. Such symptoms will then be shown primarily, if 
not exclusively, in the ne'w parts which have developed since 
infection took place, that is in the upper parts of the plant. 

The characteristic symptoms of the disease are most marked 
in plants produced by the tubers of diseased plants of the 
previous year. In such plants the lower leaves, -especially, 
exhibit at a comparatively early stage a rolling upwards and 
inwards of the margins of their leaflets, the rolling being at 
first more pronounced at the bases of the leaflets than at their 
tips. (See illustration.) This rolling may spread to the leaflets 
of the upper and younger leaves as the plant develops, so that 
the whole foliage eventually may have a rolled ” appearance. 
Sometimes, however, this rolling of the upper leaflets docs not 
occur or is not strongly marked, and the importance for 
diagnostic purposes of the rolling of the leaflets of the lower, 
first developed leaves is very gi'eat. It assists, for instance, 
in distinguishing Leaf-EoU from Verticillium Wilt, Black Leg 
and other diseases. 


The leaflets are often thicker, more crisp and driiw tlusn 
normal; and when knocked together they make a rattling sound. 
Tbe midribs of the leaves frequently point upwards at a soiuf- 
what acute angle, and this gives the whole plant a somewhat 
stiff, gaunt and V-like appearance. The whole plant may also 
be much reduced in size, and in severe cases it is often quite 
dw.arfed and reduced to a single small stalk. 

Associated with the rolling of the foliage colour changes often 
occur, especially in particular varieties. Thus, in President, 
in Crusader, and tO' some extent in Kerr’s Pink, a reddish 
colour occurs. Seen from a distance plants affected with Leaf- 
EoU often appear pale because the lighter, under-surfaces of the 
leaflets are exposed to view instead of the darker upper-surfaces. 
Dark brown or black areas of dead tissue are sometimes prevalent 
on the leaves of plants affected with Leaf-Eoll, hut Wey are 
not necessarily characteristic of this disease,* 


_ *Som6HTnes a potato plant affieotfd by Lpaf-Eoir'imv’snffKrHiriml- 

circnmstKnco., diasuosk 
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The tubers produced by plants affected with Leaf-Eoll are 
fewer in number and smaller in size, on the whole, than those 
produced by healthy plants. The old set or seed usually 
remains in the soil undecayed; but this is by no means an 
infallible sign of the disease. No certain means have as yet 
been found for detecting the presence of the disease in the 
tubers, and diseased tubers cannot be distinguished from healthy 
ones except by growing plants from them. 

As regards internal symptoms of the disease it is found that 
the rolled leaflets contain an excess of starch. It seems probable, 
in fact, that the mechanical rolling of the leaflets is more or less 
directly caused by the great accumulation of starch grains in their 
cells. In healthy leaves the starch manufactured in daylight 
becomes converted into sugar during the hours of darkness, and 
possibly also to some extent at other times. This sugar is carried 
away through the conducting tissues in the leaf-stalk and stem, 
and reaches, on the one hand, the newly developing tubers, where 
it is converted back to starch and deposited as reserve food, or, 
on the other, the growing points of roots and shoots, where it 
is available for the development of new growth. 

In the leaves of plants affected with Leaf-Eoll, however, this 
normal process of food manufacture, followed or accompanied 
by translocation, is upset. ' Heavy congestion of starch occurs 
in such leaves; and, even after prolonged darkening, it is found 
that this starch has not become translocated. Further, certain 
parts of the food-conducting tissues of the leaves and stems of 
plants suffering from Leaf-BoU sooner or later become dis- 
organised and incapable of functioning normally. It is this 
combinatinn of starch congestion in the foliage with failure in 
the channels of transport which prevents the green leaf from 
continuing to manufacture the food necessary for further gi’owth 
or required for storage purposes. This appears to be the 
fundamental reason why plants affected with Leaf-Eoll are 
limiied both in growth and productivity. 

Cause and Transmission of Leaf-BoU. — ^Perhaps the most 
important discovery made in recent years concerning Tjeaf-Eoll 
(and also concerning Mosaic and some other degeneration 
diseases) is that it is a transmissihh clisGane, and that it can be 
transferred readily from a diseased to a healthy plant. Such 
transmission can be carried out artificially by grafting cither a 
scion or a portion of a tuber from a diseased plant on a healthy 
stalk or portion of tuber respectively. But transmission occurs 
more readily still by means of sucking insects, such as aphides 
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(green flv). When aphides which have been feeding on diseased 
foliage proceed or are transferred to healthy leaves, they infect 
the latter; and, although no immediate sign that infection has 
taken place may become apparent, yet when tubers of such 
plants are used for seed the resulting plants will be found to be 
affected with Leaf-EoU. 

In the field it is believed that aphides are the natural means 
by which Leaf-Eoll is spread, and it is clear that in localities 
where these insects are prevalent, provided diseased plants are 
at hand, spread vill be most rapid and most intense. There 
are some grounds for suspecting that other classes of sucUitig 
insects, such as Capsid Bugs and Leaf Hoppers, may play the 
same r 61 e as aphides do, but more evidence is required before 
this can be regarded as fully established. It is believed that 
Leaf-Boll cannot be contracted directly from the soil, but the 
problem as to whether transmission from diseased to healthy 
plants naturally occurs underground through the agency of 
insects or other means has not yet been de:^tely solved. 

It is important to note, however, that the spread of Leaf- 
Eoll through the agency of aphides is not necessarily confined 
to the field. It may also occur during storage, pai-tieularly 
amongst seed tubers boxed for sprouting. Aphides not infre- 
quently infest the sprouts of such potatoes in store, and if, after 
having fed on the sprout of a tuber from a diseased jilant, they 
migrate to the sprout of a healthy tuber and feed there, they 
convey infection, and the plant arising from that tuber will be 
affected with Leaf-Eoll. 

As to the nature of the material or substance that is trans- 
mitted to and causes Leaf-Eoll in a previously healthy plant, 
little or nothing is at present known. The plant juice which 
carries the infective principle may be passed through tho pores 
of a filter which holds back all ordinary fungi and bacteria, and 
yet retain its power of infectivity. The active principle is at 
present generally referred to as a virus, and if — as there seems 
some reason to suppose — the virus is some kind of organism, 
the dimensions of the latter, during part of its life cycle if not 
during the whole of it, must be ultramieroscopically small. It 
may be added that the part played by aphides in transmitting 
the disease is believed to be a purely mechanical one, and that 
the virus undergoes no change in the insect’s body. In its 
search for food from its host plant an aphis reaches with its 
proboscis the phloem or bast of the vascular tissue, that is, just 
the tissue usually regarded as being devoted to the conduction 
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of manofactored plant food. The fact tliat this particular tissue 
becomes disorganised in plants affected with Leaf-Iloll is 
significant, and suggests that the intimate association of the 
vims with the phloem is of considerable importance in this 
clisease. When once inoculated into the plant the virus sooner 
or later pernroates the whole of it, and for this reason Leaf- 
iloll is to be regarded as a systemic disease. 

Measures of Control. — There is no known cure for Leaf- 
Eoll, and the only certain means of avoiding it is to ensure that 
none but tubers from healthy plants are used for seed, and 
that the plants aiising from them are protected from extraneous 
infection during growth. 

The following are some of the measures to be adopted in 
controlling Ijeaf-EoU disease, and they apply to other potato 
degeneration diseases such as Mosaic, Crinkle, etc. : — 

1. Rejection of all Infected Plants for Seed Purposes. — Since 
the disease is perpetuated by means of the seed it is of the 
utmost importance that no seed should be saved from affected 
plants. Not only should tubers from dwarfed plants and from 
plants with obviously rolled foliage be rejected for seed purposes, 
but so also should tubers from all plants showing rolling in the 
lower leaves only and — at all events in the south — ^those from 
even apparently healthy plants in proximity to diseased ones. 

In the case of gardens and small holdings, the common 
practice of allowing the entire crop of healthy and diseased 
plants to mature and then selecting tubers of seed size from 
the produce cannot be too strongly condemned. No seed should 
be saved from any crop which shows any considerable proportion 
of plants suffering from Leaf-Eoll in it. 

2. Rogueing and Early Lifting of Seed Crops . — ^W^here potatoes 
arc specially grown for seed purposes, thorough rogueing of the 
crop each season should be made a definite routine practice. 
This should be begun as early as possible, that is, as soon as 
diseased plants become definitely recognisable, since in some 
seasons aphis transmission begins early. It should be repealed 
if necessary. By this means the centres from which infection 
is carried can he suppressed. If the work be done before any 
new tubers have been formed, no digging will be required, the 
plants, with the seed piece, being simply pulled up and destroyed. 

Although, as already explained, the disease is a svstemic one, 
a certain period of time — ^it may be a very short one — must 
elapse subsenue.nt to inoculation with the vims, before the latter 
reaches every part of the plant. By early lifting, therefore, it 
may be possible to secure some healthy tubers from recently 
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infected plants. 'I'here is no doubt that thorough and pewsistent 
rogueing begun early, together with early lifting, are the most 
important factors which are likely to contribute to success in 
obtaining seed free from Leaf-Eoll. 

8. Special Precautions in the South. — In the southern and 
drier counties special care is required as to seed. In fields and 
large plots, if healthy northern seed has been used and the crop 
is entirely free from Leaf-Boll, seed may usually be saved 
safely for one season, and a good crop be the result in the 
following one. If Leaf-Eoll appeared, however, even to a slight 
extent, no seed should be saved unless the crop was promptly 
and efficiently rogued, suice an increased amount of disease will 
be evident in the following season. In small gardens and allot- 
ments where the risk of transmission from diseased plants 
situated in neighbouring plots is exceedingly gi-eat, seed should 
never be saved, but a fresh healthy stock should be obtained 
each year from a reliable northern source. 

4. Control of Aphides . — Control of aphides in the field to such 
a degi’ee as to render Leaf-Eoll transmission by them inoperative 
is impracticable. Where, however, aphides infest sprouting 
potatoes they may be suppressed by exposing the tubers in 
their sprouting boxes to a fumigant in a closed room or store. 
Good results are reported from the use of tetraehlorethane. This 
liquid may be employed at the rate of about half-a-pint per 
1,000 cubic feet space. It is distributed in saucers on the floor, 
and the room or store is then tightly closed for two or three 
days, at the end of which time the aphides will be dead. On 
opening the store it should he well ventilated to get rid of the 
tetraehlorethane vapour before work is commenced in it. 

» * # ’If * 

DECEMBER ON THE FARM. 

J. E. Bond, M.Sc., N.D.A. (Hons.), 

Agricultural Organiser for Derbyshire. 

Seasonable Operations. — December is not ordinarily a month 
of rapid progress with field operations. Attention to Hve stock, 
now housed, or requiring supplementary rations if out of doors, 
occupy part of the labour, while the hours available for land 
work are limited by the diminished duration of daylight, the 
normally wet state of the land, and the impossibility or the 
inadvisability of extensive sowings at this time of the year. 
Wheat and oats drilled at this season may lie dormant in the 
soil for many weeks; indeed some fermers prefer not to sow a< 
all in this month. ■ 
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Formerly it was a rule of good husbandry that the manure 
yard should be emptied out once before Christmas ; the modem 
fai-mer, however, endeavours to keep it empty. He recognises 
that the proper place for manure is on or in the soil; and he 
knows that where the yard is not covered in, heavily httered 
and used as a cattle-fold, manure should be carted direct from 
the shippons to the land. Nowadays good farmers do not view 
with unconcern a mound of manui-e occupying the central posi- 
tion in the farm quadrangle. If daily carting is impossible, 
so that there must be a heap somewhere, the heap is placed 
out of sight; and the dangerous and unsightly pit hole in the 
centre of the yard is filled in. Such improvements as this 
can be effected only in the winter months. 

Winter Ridging. — On some of the strongest red marl soils 
of south Derbyshire, winter ridging is considered indispensable 
to the preparation of a tilth for mangolds. Laid up in ridges 
24 in. to 27 in. apart, the land lies comparatively dry and weU 
aerated throughout the winter; and, if the centre of the ridge 
is not disturbed near sowing time, the top soil, in which the 
seed is deposited, is free from coarse unweathered clods and the 
under soil is firm and moist. The yard manure is applied 
during frost and covered by splitting the ridges back over it. 
Where possible the ridges are split back once or twice before 
manuring. On this class of land, cleaning operations cannot 
as a rule precede the drilling of the mangold crop : an occasional 
bare-fallow is therefore necessary. 

Unploughed stubbles, not too foul with twitch, may be 
manured and ridged up by raftering — i.e., forming ridges by 
ploughing a deep fniTOw every 24 in, to 27 in. These rough 
ridges weather down somewhat during the winter and later may 
be put into better shape, without, however, disturbing their 
base. 

Deep grubbing between ridges in winter is a form of subsoil- 
ing sometime.^ practised. As with other methods of subsoiling, 
its value, if any, can be determined only by actual trial on the 
land under consideration. 

Dairy Farming : Labour and Crops.— -On ii woll-orgiinised 
and wellrmanaged milk producing farm, the staff of labour is 
as fully employed at one season of the year as at another. 
Miking makes a uniform labour demand throughout the twelve 
months, and generally the staff required to milk and tend the 
cattle suffices for all other necessary operations on the dairy 
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holding. Where sufficient reasonably good pasture is available, 
this forms an economical ration for' the herd daring the summer, 
and its replacement by arable crops is not here suggested. 
While the cows are at grass the men during the greater part 
of the day are available for and may be fully employed in the 
cultivation and harvesting of crops required for winter feeding. 

Under Midland conditions, a satisfactory distribution of the 
labour requirement of the farm and a suitable balance in the 
apportionment of the land are obtained where about 50 per cent, 
of the holding is fair pasture, 25 per cent, meadow and 25 per 
cent, arable, including about six acres of roots and cabbage. 
In developing the resources of the farm, the first step is to 
fertilise the pastures, so increasing their stock-carrying capa- 
city. This result creates the problem of how to increase to a 
corresponding extent the farm’s capacity to support the stock in 
winter. One solution is to graze a smaller area of pasture and 
grow more hay for winter; the better method, however, is to 
extend the arable acreage, especially that of the root crops, at 
the expense of less productive meadow hay land. A 20-ton ci-op 
of roots produces about three times as much nutriment as a 
80-cwt. crop of hay, and much heavier yields of roots are 
obtainable by good treatment. 

The above may not be a popular doctrine, especially in 
districts where land is so deficient in lime as to be infertile' 
under arable crops; and as regards roots it is contrary to the 
general tendency as shown by the Ministry’s statistics for 
England and Wales as a whole. Tn Derbyshire, however, the 
root and cabbage acreages in 1928 and 1922 were greater, and 
the permanent hay acreage considerably less, than in 1913 and 
1912; and the adoption (with the aid of lime) of the principle 
here advocated is a distinguishing feature in the management 
of certain holdings in the county where better fin an cial results 
are being obtained than on surrounding farms. In one ease 
the acreage of roots has been so increased and that of the 
meadow hay so reduced that the ordinary winter ration of the 
herd includes 70 to 80 lb. of roots but only 10 to 12 lb. of hay : 
on this upland holding of 110 acres, the cattle stock is 40 cows 
and heifers and about 40 young cattle, which- is about double 
the rate of stocking on other farms in the district. This par- 
ticular land supported less than 80 cattle of all ages under 
previous management. 

The desirability of a liberal root allowance but a limited ration 
•of fodder in the cow’s ration was explained in a pre'vious article 
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in this Journal* Further support of tliis principle may be 
found in another article + to which my attention has been 
recently directed, in which it is stated that Mr. F. B. May, of 
Heybridge, fed Este Hetty, Hedges Moss Rose, and the rest 
of his herd of exceptionally heavy milkers, on a winter ration 
of 84 lb. of. roots, concentrates at the rate of 3^ lb. per gallon 
of yield, but with no fibrous fodder whatever in the diet. It 
may also be observed, from the returns of the milk recording 
societies reported on p. 563 of the September issue of this 
Journal, that the highest average yields per cow have been 
attained in the arable counties — Bucks, Norfolk, Essex and 
Cambridge, not in the hay-growing districts, hitherto regarded 
as most suitable for dairying. 

The acreage of arable land that can be cultivated by the 
regular staff of a dairy farm depends — among other considera- 
tions — on the organising capacity of the farmer, his equipment 
and his methods of root culture. In some cases the work of 
feeding the cows during the winter is made so laborious that 
the men have little or no time for outdoor operations, such as 
ploughing, manuring, hedge-cutting and ditching. Arrears then 
accumulate, and even in suitable weather spring cultivations 
cannot have sufficient attention until the cattle again begin to 
go out to grass. Under such conditions the cultivation of 25 
to 30 per cent, of the farm for arable crops is more difficult and 
less satisfactory than it need be. 

Winter feeding is often unnecessarily elaborated by dividing 
the day’s ration into many small portions, seiwcd at intervals 
during the day. Equally good, if not better, milk yields are 
obtained by serving most of the food in the morning before 
10 o’clock, leaving the cows to mminate during the rest of the 
day and thus liberating the men for other duties until the 
evening milking. Pulping, chaffing and mixing are often made 
to occupy much time between the hours of feeding, whereas 
these operations are generally superfluous. Cows are able to 
gin'nd whole roots : I know farmers who have successfully fed 
whole roots during their entire farming career and others who 
have abandoned pulping after trying whole-feeding. Chopping 
fodder is questionable policy, and mixing chaff vnth root pulp 
and concentrates is against the evidence of the (rarforth feeding 
experiments. Moi’eover. concentrated foods cannot he correctly 
proportioned according to milk yield if first mixed with root pulp. 

* This Journal, Pobrnaiy, 1 924, p. 1 1 07. " 

t “ Possibilities of the British Friesian,” G. S. Scott llobortsoti. May, 1919. 
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MANURES FOR DECEMBER. 

Sib John Etjssbll, D.Bc., F.R.S,, 

Rothamsted Experimental Station. 

The Use of Lime and Limestone. — is gratifyiuy to- 
obseiTe the marked I’evival in interest in liming, and Dr. 
Euston’s recent article in tins Journal* points the way by which 
in many instances the financial difficulty can be overcome. 
Much of the present cost of liming is due to transport charges, 
and if these can be diminished by opening local lime-kilns, the 
possibilities of improving the land become much increased. 
Lime shows to greatest advantage on arable land, but in addi- 
tion it is often useful on grassland, when the soil has become 
too sour to allow basic slag to exert its full effect. 

To what Field should Lime and Limestone toe applied? — 
At a recent farmers’ meeting which the writer attended, there 
arose a discussion whether lime or limestone should be applied 
to land receiving farmyard manm'e. Generally speaking it 
should not; it is more effectively given to the corn crop in which 
clover is being sown, or to any swedes or turnips which are 
being grown without a dressing of farmyard manure. Care 
should also be taken to apply the lime or limestone as far from 
the potato crop as possible ; it should be given immediately after 
the potatoes, or not later than the second succeeding crop. The 
reason is that potatoes do not particularly stand in need of lime 
or limestone, and therefore can do quite well without it, while 
one of the scabs affecting the potato is encouraged when lime 
is added. 

Does Wheat need Lime? — A farmer who is applying lime- 
stone to his. land asks whether it should go on to the wheat, 
the oats or the barley. Of these three crops oats can best 
tolerate lack of lime, wheat comes next, and barley stands most 
in need of it. One can therefore expect the best results bv 
applying the carbonate of lime to the land which is to receive 
barley. 

The Time of Ajpplicatiou. — Several farmers have raised the 
question whether lime or limestone .should be applied now and 
ploughed in even though the land be wet, or whether the 
application should be deferred until the spring. 

It is probably beat to apply the material now, as soon as it 
is possible to get on to the land without injury. There is no 
necessity for ploughing in ; that operation can wait for the normal 


* November, 1924, p, 738. 
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course of cultivation. If heavy rain should come after the lime 
or limestone has been put on to the surface, its only effect will 
be to wash some of the substance into the soil. 

Liming for Lucerne. — The writer has recently had occasion 
to visit Canada and the United States, and has been greatly 
impressed by the marked attention now being devoted to the 
lucerne crop. Eegions and States where it was almost unknown 
a few years ago are now taking a lively interest in it, and 
jRlxperimental Stations are laying down tests of varieties and of 
treatments calculated to give the best results. The Eoyal Agri- 
cultural Society of this eormtry is equally alive to the possibili- 
ties of this crop, and cordially welcomed and supported the 
efforts of the Eothamsted E:q)erimental Station to press forward 
with the problem of inoculation, which is one of the factors in 
securing a good take. Field experiments are now in hand in 
various parts of the country, and it will soon be known how far 
north the crop can be grown with certainty, and exactly what 
benefit can be expected from inoculation. One fact, however, 
has been abundantly demonstrated in Denmark, in Canada and 
in the United States ; that the crop will not do its best on a soil 
which is deficient in h'me. Whenever it is intended to grow the 
crop therefore, steps should be taken to ascert ain whether the 
soil contains enough lime for the purpose. No great amount 
is necessary; a soil that effervesces on addition of acid certainly 
contains enough. Even if there is no effervescence, the soil 
may be sufficiently well supplied provided there is no indication 
of sourness. 

Slag on drassland : Failure to Act. — Several farmers have 
raised the question what should be done to grassland on which 
slag fails to act. 

There are a number of cases in which this happens. Perhaps 
the commonest arises on second-rate grassland which is already 
producing about as much crop as the climate and the nature of 
the soil permit. At Kothamsted a field of this type already 
producing 25 cwt. of hay per acre, and giving a live weight 
increase of about 60-90 lb. in sheep per acre, is not improved 
by dressings of slag. This is an illustration of the well-known 
fact that soil productiveness may be limited by a number of 
factors of which (he supply of plant nutrients is only one. If 
improvement of such land is desired for any reason it must 
be sought in other directions. 

Another instance of failure to produce an adequate retium is 
on light land insufficiently supplied with moisture, or on certain 
types of light hill soils. Here the remedy is to supply kainit 
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as well as slag; improvement frequently results. It is never 
certain, however, that this is going to pay, and no one should 
embark on extended treatment of this kind without having made 
the necessaiy small scale test. 

The third ease of failure is seen on very sour soils, such as 
have been reported in the West Biding of Yorks.* The remedy 
is to add lime or limestone in addition to slag. 

It should be pointed out, however, that slag may fail to 
increase the bulk of herbage, and yet so greatly improve the 
quality as to justify its use. Mere records of weights of hay do 
not give a sufficient indication of the value of slag, 

*For description of one of these, see Observations on the Improvement 
f Poor Pasture in the West Eiding of Yorks,” by J. 0. and D. A. Lynn, 
ournal of Economic Biology^ Vol. XI, No. 2, July, 1924 
^ 

PRICES OF ARTIFICIAL MANURES. 

Note. — U nless otherwise stated, prices are for not less than 2-ton lots f.o.r. in 
towns named, and are net cash for prompt delivery. 

Average Brice per ton during 
loeeJt ending Novemler 5th. 


Description 

Bristol 

Hull 

L’pool 

L'ndn 

Cost per 
Unit at 
London 


1 £ 8. 

£ s. 

£ s. 

£ s. 

s. d. 

Nitrate of Soda (N, 15^ per cent.) 

1 14. 5 

13.17 

13.12 

13. 7 

17. 8 

„ „ Lime (N. 13 per cent.) 


12.10 


12.10 

19. 3 

•Sulphate of Ammonia, ordinary 

( N.20.7 per cent,) 

13. 3* 

13. 3* 

13. 3* 

13. 3* 

(N)12. 8 

„ „ „ neutral 

(N. 21.1 per cent.) 

14. 6* 

14. 6* 

14. 6* 

14. 6* 

(N)13. 7 

Kainit (Pot, 12^ per cent.) 

... 

,, 

... 

2. 2 

3. 6 

^'rench Kainit (Pot. 14 per cent.) 

2.16 

2. 6 

2. 5 

2. 6 

3. 3 

,, ,, (Pot. 20 per cent.) , 

2.19 

2.11 

... 

2,10 

2, 6 

Potash Salts (Pot. 30 per cent.) 

... 

. 

... 

3.16 

2. 6 

„ „ (Pot. 20 per cent.) I 

... 

... 

2.10 

2. 7 

2. 4 

Muriate of Potash (Pot. 50 per cent.) ... i 

8. 5 

7. 6 

6.10 

7. 0 

2.10 

•Sulphate of Potash (Pot, 48 per cent.) ... | 


IU.16 

11.10 

11. 6 

4. 8 

Basic Slag (T.P. 30 per cent.) 1 

3. 2 

... 

2.12§ 

2J2§ 

1. 9 

,, „ (T.P. 28 per cent.) | 


2, It 

2.10§ 
2. 8§ 

I 1.10 

„ (T.P. 26 per cent.) ' 

... 

l.UJ 

... 

1.10 

„ „ (T.P. 24 per cent.) ... 


l.llj 

2. OJ 

2. 6§ 

1.11 

Superphosphate (S.P. 35 per cent.) ... | 


3.16 

3. 7 

1.11 

„ (S.P. 30 percent.) ... 

3 '6 

3.“ 5 

3. 8 

3. 1 

2. 0 

Bone Meal (N. 3|, T.P. 45 per cent.) ... | 

9. 0 

8.15 

8. 7 

8. 5 

•». 

•^Steamed Bone Flour (N. j, T.P. 60 per cent.) j 

6.17t 

7. 7t 

6. 0 

6. 2t 


Fish Q-uano (N. 7J-8i, T.P. 16-20 per cent.) • 

12.16 

13. 0 

»•< 

„ ,, (N. 9, T.P. 10 per cent) j 

Burnt Lump Lime 

... 

... 

«•« 

13.“ 7 

... 

1. 8 

1.17 

1,18 

2. 2§ 


Ground Lime } 

1.14 

2. 6 

2, 8 

1.1C§ 


Ground Limestone i 

1. 3 

... 

1. 4 

1. 56 



Abbreviations : N.=Nitrogen j S.P. —Soluble l^hosphate ; T.P.=«Total Phosphate 

Pot.— Potash. 


* Delivered in 4-ton lots at purchaser’s nearest railway station, 
t Delivered (within a limited area) at purchaser’s nearest railway station. 

X F.o.r. Works. 

§ Prices include cost of carriage from works to town named. Cost to purchasers 
in other districts will be greater or less according to the distances of diif<irent 
purchasers from the works. i? 2 
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MONTHLY NOTES ON FEEDING STUFFS. 

E. T. Halnan, M.A., Dip. Agtic. (Cantab.), 

Animal Nutrition Institute, Cambridge University. 

The Feeding Value of Egyptian and Bombay Cotton Oakes. — 

In the production of ciolton, the cotton seeds, which consist of 
oval dark-brown seeds about the size of a pea, constitute a 
valuable by-product. By the ginning process, the cotton, which 
adheres to the seed coat in the form of fibres, is removed, and 
the resultant seeds, which are rich in oil, are ready for the 
crusher. In the ginning process, small tufts of short filaments 
are left adhering to the seed coats. In the Bombay seed these 
filaments form a close felt-like mass surrounding the entire seed 
coat; in Egyptian seed they form a Uttle tuft at one end of 
the seed only. Examination of the seed at this stage wiU. show 
that it consists of a brittle outer coat enclosing a loose oily 
kernel. These outer coats, or hulls, have approximately the 
feeding value of wheat chaff, and in some cases are removed 
before crushing takes place. The cake resulting from the crush- 
ing of these kernels is known as decorticated cotton cake. 

As a general rule, however, the whole seed is crushed, with 
the result that two main types of undeeovticated cotton cake 
are available for use, viz., Bombay cotton cake and Egyptian 
cotton cake. Owing to the difference in original composition, 
the Bombay cotton cake contains a little more cotton fibre than 
the Egyptian cotton cake. When first introduced the presence 
of these fibres was very obvious, but with the improvements in 
the ginning process that have taken place, the difference 
between Bombay cotton cake and Egyptian cotton cake is not 
now so marked. Modem Egyptian cotton cake from a reliable 
source is greenish-brovra in appearance, Bombay cotton cake 
being slightly more yellow, and on fracture the cake shows a 
slight flnfly appearance. 

Composition and Feeding Value. — Bombay cotton cake, 
Egyptian cotton cake, and decorticated cotton cake, have been 
largely used for feeding fattening and mature stock, and, owing 
to their costive tendency are especially esteemed for use in the 
spring months when cattle are first turned out to grass. Owing 
to the. occasional presence of a toxic substance (gossypol), the 
.extensive use of cotton cake for mature stock is inadvisable, and 
it is also unwise to use it for pigs, young growing stock, and 
animals in young, since young stock appear to be more sensitive 
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to the toxic principle if present. When used in moderation, 
however, cotton cake is a valuable feediog stuff, and the danger 
of the development of untoward symptoms is remote. Excellent 
results will follow its use in practice if the following maximum 
quantities per head per day are not exceeded : — ^Miloh cows and 
horses 2 lb., cattle 5 lb., sheep ^ lb. 

British feeding trials, summaries of which have already 
appeai'ed in previous issues of this Journal, have shown that 
cotton cake, whether decorticated or undecortieated, can be used 
successfully for feeding fattening sheep, cattle and milch cows. 
Comparative Feeding Value of Bombay and Egyptian Cotton 


Cakes: — 












Analf/ses, 

Dry 

Matter. 

Protein. Pat. 

Carb. 

Pibre. 

Dig, 

Prot, 

Dig. 

Oil. 

Dig. 

Oarb, 

Dig. N, 
■pibre. Batio. 

S.E. 

Bombay Cotton 








. 



iO.O 

Cake 

87.7 

20.2 

i.8 

33.2 

21.7 

16.6 

4.6 

18.9 

4.4 

1:2 

Egyptian 

87.9 

23 0 

5.6 

32.4 

21.2 

17.6 

6.1 

17.5 

4,5 

1:2 

41.8 


From the two analyses shown, it will be seen that there 
is very little difference between the cakes from a feeding 
standpoint, and it is also evident that the extra fibre present in 
Bombay cotton cake can have but little influence on the diges- 
tibility of the cake. Prom the starch equivalent figures Egyp- 
tian cotton cake should be worth approximately 5 per cent, more 
than Bombay for feeding, i.e., with Egyptian at £10 a ton 
Bombay is worth £9 10s. Owing to the prejudice against the 
Bombay cake the margin of price is generally greater than this, 
and farmers vrishing to use cotton cake should carefully study 
the relative price of Bombay and Egyptian cake before deciding 
which to purchase. There is no special merit in Egyptian 
cotton cake that justifies a price difference of more than 5 per 
cent, on that of Bombay cotton cake. 


*»*)!*»* 
Farm Values. 


CHOPS. 

Market 
Value per 
lb. B.E. 

d. 

Value 

per 

unit 

S.E. 
B. d. 

Starch 
Equivalent 
per 100 Ib. 

Food 
Value per 
Ton, 

£ B. 

Mannrial 
Value per 
Ton. 

£ s. 

Value per 
Ton on 
Farm. 

£ e. 

"Wheat 

l-.*t8 

2 

7 

71-6 

9 5 

0 16 

10 0 

Oats 

1-38 

2 

7 

59-5 

7 14 

0 13 

8 7 

Barley 

1-38 

2 

7 

71*0 

9 3 

0 12 

9 16 

Potatoes - - - - 

1'38 

2 

7 

18-0 

2 6 

0 3 

2 9 

Swedes - - - . 

1-38 

2 

7 

7*0 

0 18 

0 2 

1 0 

Mangolds - - - - 

1*38 

2 

7 

6*0 

0 16 

0 3 

0 10 

Good Meadow Hay 

1*83 

3 

5 

31*0 

5 6 

0 13 

3 19 

Good Oat Straw - 

1-83 

3 

5 

17-0 

1 2 18 

0 6 

3 4 

Good Clover Hay 

1-83 

3 

6 

32*0 

5 9 

1 0 

6 0 

Vetch and Oat Silage - 

1*61 

8 

0 

14*0 

2 2 

0 7 

2 0 



1 R.a. 

m 

Wheat, British - - — 

— 

Barley, British Peediug — 

— 

„ Canadian : — 


No. 3 Western 44/6 
„ 4 „ - 43/6 

400 


„ American 4H/6 


„ Danubian *11/9 

3) 

„ Karachi - - 46/- 


Oats, English, White - — 


,, „ Black and 


Grey - •— 

— 

,, Scotch White - — 

— 

„ Irish Black - - — 

— 

„ Canadian : — 


No. 2 Western 86/9 
„ 3 „ - 33/- 

320 


„ Chilian - - 32/3 


Maize, Argentine - - 47/6 

480 

„ South Bussian - 49/3 


Beans. English Winter- — 


Peas, English Maple - — 

— 

„ Japanese - - — 

— 

Bye, Homegrown - - — 

— 

Tares - - - - — 

..... 

Dari, Egyptian - - — 

— 

„ Persian - - — 


Millers’ Offals 


Bran, British - - — 

— 

„ Broad - - — 

— 

Middlings— 


Fine Imported — 

— 

Coarse, British — 

— 

Pollards, Imported - — 

— 

Meal, Barley - - — 

— 

„ Maize - - - — 



„ „ Germ - — 



,, „ Gluten Feed — 

— 

Bice - - . 

— 

„ Locust Bean - — 



„ Bean • - - — 



„ Fish - - - — 



Linseed - - - — 

— 

„ Cake, English 


127 Oil — 


„ „ I07o on ^ 

— 

n n 97o Oil - 

— 

OottonseedCake, English 


SiVoOil -- 

— 

.« » Egyptian 


5.J7oOil ^ 

— 

Decorticated Cotton 


Seed Meal 7% Oil - — 

— 

Coconut Cake 67o Oil - — 

— , 

Ground NutOake77,Oil — 

— 

Decorticated Ground 


Nnt Cake 77 , Oil - — 

— 

Palm Kernel Cake 67^ Oil — 



„ „ Meal2%OiI — 

— 

Feeding Treacle - - — 

Brewers’ Grains : — 



Dried Ale - - — 

— 

„ Porter - - — 

— 

Wet Ale- - - — 

— 

„ Porier - ■ — 

— 

Malt Culms - -i — 

— 


12 0 1 7l'() S/4 
11 18 71 S/4 

11 18 71 S/4 

11 11 71 S/S 

11 11 71 S/S 

11 1 71 S/1 

12 0 71 s/r» 
10 7 sy-n s /(5 

0 17 59*5 S/4 

10 17 59-0 8/8 

10 4 99*6 S/5 

12 i 69*5 4/1 
10 19 59*5 S/8 


71*6 2/10 
69*7 3/3 
75*2 2/10 
76*2 3/- 


85*3 2/7 
75*6 2/9 
71*4 — 
71*4 2/8 


127 Oil — — — 16 2 1 17 IS 6 74 3/7 1-02 

„ 1, 1073 Oil ~ 14 10 1 17 12 13 74 S/5 1-83 

,, „ 97^ Oil — — — 14 7 1 17 12 10 74 3/6 1*83 

OottonseedOakejEngliRb 

6i7^0il — — — 9 12 1.13 7 19 42 3/9 2*01 

.« » Egyptian 

5.j7^0il — 9 5 1 13 7 12 42 3/7 1*92 

Decorticated Cotton 

Seed Meal 7% Oil - — — 13 7 2 13 10 14 71 S/- 1*61 

Coconut Cake 67^ Oil - ^ ^ 12 10 1 10 11 0 73 S/- 1*61 

Ground Nut 0 ake 7730 ii — _ 1 15 ^ 57 — -- 

Decorticated Ground 

Nut Cake 7°/^ on . ^ ^ 2 14 74 — 

PalmE:ernelCake67„Oil — — — 10 6t 1 3 9 2 75 2/5 1*29 

„ „ Meal2730il ^ ^ 9 O’*' 1 3 7 17 71'S 2/2 1*16 

Feeding Treacle - 7 15 0 8 7 7 51 2/11 1*56 

Brewers’ Grains : — 

Dried Ale - — — 0 12 14 88 40 3/5 1*83 

„ Porter . 92147 18 49 S/6 1*74 

Wet Ale- - ■ — — — 1 30 0 9 1 1 35 1/5 0*76 

„ Porter - 1 7 0 9 0 18 15 1/2 0’62 

, Malt Culms - -1 — -- 8 lOt 1 IS 6 IS 43 3/1 l*iJH 


^ At Hull, t At Liverpool, 

Kom— The prices quoted above represent the average prices at which actual wholesale transactions have tub 
plBoe in London} unless otherwise stated, and refer to the price ex mill or store. The prices were ciirrent at the end ft 
October and are, as a rule, considerably lower than the prices at local country markets, the difTen'noe being due to oaniiii 
and dealers’ commiasion. Buyers can. however, easily compare the relative prices of the feeding stuiVs on offer at their m 
market by the method of calculation used in these notes. Thus, suppose piilmkemd cake Is offered locally at £10 perl* 


starch equivalent of palm kernel cake as given in the table, tiie coat per unit of starch equivalent is 2 b« 4d. ]5ivldiii|lftS 
again by 22*4, the number of pounds of starch equivalent in 1 unit, the cost per lb. of starcU ccpiivalent is h25d. A iM 
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A coimsE of instruction in the production and handling of 
milk- will be held at University College, Beading, from 
Wednesday, 28th January, to Saturday, 


Short Course in 
Clean Milk 
Production. 


21st February, 1926. The course is 
intended primarily for dairy instructors 


and instructresses, but other students will 
be admitted if the accommodation will allow. 

Application for admission to the course should be made in 
the first instance to the Dean, Faculty of Agriculture and 
Horticulture, University College, Beading, and intending 
students should be prepared to commence work at 9 a.m. on 
Wednesday, 28th January. The fee for tuition for the three 
weeks will be £ 5 , which must be paid to the College Office. 

Instruction will take the form of lectures combined with 
demonstrations and laboratory work, and will deal with such 
matters as milk supply and production, legislation and regula- 
tions regarding milk, applied bacteriology of milk and the 
chemical compositon of milk. Excursions will be arranged to 
well-known dairy farms, factories and depots, but the travelling 
expenses in connection with these are not included in the 
tuition fee. 

The College cannot undertake to arrange residence for 
students but will give all possible assistance and advice. 
Students are advised to take bicycles. 


Following the inception of the campaign by the Ministry 
for the improvement of grass land, the Nottinghamshire County 
« . Council on 6th April, 1920, leased 

for Meat ” Land,” comprising about 77i 

acres of poor pasture typical of large areas 
of land under grass in the county, on the Bast Stoke Estate, 
near Newark, for a period of seven years, at a rent of 10s. per 
acre, to enable the Agricultural Education Sub-Committee of 
the Education Committee to carry on a large scale demonstra- 
tion of the improvement of grass land. 

Since 1900 the land had been grazed during the summer, and 
to a less extent during winter, chiefly by sheep, and there is 
no record of the application of farmyard manure or fertilisers 
or of the feeding of cake or com to stock on the land. The soil 
is a strong retentive clay subject to serious flooding. The 
hedges had not been plashed for 26 years, and were all high 
and much overgrown, and the cross fences had been broken 
down, so that the whole area was grazed as one field. 
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The valuer’s estimate of the pastures in April, 1920, was as 
follows : — 




Sheep per 

Letting vcihie 

Field, 

Total A na, 

acre. 

jH'r acre per 



average. 

annum. 


Acres. 

B. d. 

A 

18‘ 

BJj 

11 G 

B 

19J 

4 

12 0 

C 

21J 

2J 

^) 0 

I) 

18 

2* 

7 0 


* At intervals during the grazing season. 


Chemical analysis proved that the clay soil on “ Happy 
Land ” was deficient in nitrogen, phosphates and lime, and a 
botanical survey indicated the general occurrence of wild white 
clover, but in a very “ starved ” condition. vSeedling thorn 
bushes were present on Field C, and were numerous on 
Field L. 

After careful consideration it was decided to divide the land, 
using existing fences, into four fields for the purpose of the 
demonstration, as follows: — A, 18J acres; B, 19^ acres; 
0, 21 J acres; and D, 18 acres. 

A paddock of 3 acres has since been fenced off from the 
northern end of C and IJ acres from the western end of B, 
for experimental plots; all the experimental fields are thus 
18-18-J- acres in area. 


It was decided to adopt the following manorial scheme, and 
the fertilisers were applied on 5th November, 1920. 




Fertilisers 

rH 

'g 

CD 


Ui 

i 

Phosphates 

o 

a 

43 ^ 

H M 

a 


Description 

1 



<v 

a « 







Total 

Citric 

Soh 

a 

3 

53 CJ 
O' ^ 

.ss 

P-t 


1 1 


Per 

Per 

Per 








cent. 

cent. 

cent. 


ewi . 

lb. 

£ s. d. 

A 

JSJ 

Nil 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

B 

18 

Basic Slag . 

— 

39-C8 

32-00 

1-80 

7il 

150 

2 13 H 

0 

18J 

Mineral Bhosn hates 

72 

57-16 

20-77 



7J 

225 

3 3 0 

D 


o 







18 

Basic Slag 20% ... 

— 

20*35 

6*42 

4-36 

I.'iii 

150 

' 3 12 9 


The fields have been grazed each year by cattle and sheep 
and their live weight increa.ses recorded. 

The following table sets out the first and last W'cighings and 
live weight increases for the whole perif)d of the experiment 
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as far as it has gone. It will be seen that whereas Field A 
has practically stood still, the manured areas have increased 
their returns to a remakable degree. 


Live Weight Increase Per Acre 1920*— 1924. 


Field 

Year 

1st Weight 

Final Weight 

Live Weigh 

Total 

t Increase 

Per acre 



T. 

0. 


lb. 

T. 

0. 

Q. 

lb. 

T. 

a. 

Q. 

lb. 

Q. 

lb. 

A 


3 

5 

2 

9 

4 

1 

3 

EM 


16 

1 

11 

3 

15 


1921 

3 

2 

2 

0 

4 

12 

1 

0 


10 

2 

21 

2 



1922 

4 

4 

El 

9 

4 

11 

1 

2 


16 

1 

22 

3 

15^ 


1923 

4 

0 

0 

14 

5 

S 

1 

21 

1 

8 

1 

7 

6 

3 


1924 

3 

3 

0 

9 

4 

1 

0 

8 


17 

3 

27 

3 

25 

B 


2 

17 

3 

1 

3 

13 

0 

11 


15 

1 

10 

3 

Hi 


1921 

3 

17 

2 

21 

5 

17 

2 

21 


13 

2 

0 

3 

■oM 


1922 

4 

13 

1 

23 

7 

16 

1 

13 

1 

5 

1 

24 

5 

ISi 


1923 

6 

4 

El 

21 

9 

3 

El 

14 

2 

11 

0 

19 

11 

ima 


1924 

G 

10 

1 


8 

12 

3 

il 

2 

2 

2 

0 

9 

13^ 

0 


1 

15 

0 

21 

2 

6 

1 

17 


11 

B 

24 

2 

12 


1921 

1 

18 

2 


3 

2 

3 

14 


9 

1 

7 

2 



1922 

3 

16 

3 

13 

4 

14 

0 

6 


17 

El 

6 

3 

19^ 


1923 

4 

2 

0 

23 

6 

6 

3 

14 

2 

8 

3 

10 

10 

15J 


1924 

5 

17 

0 

21 

7 

3 

2 

12 

1 

6 

1 

19 

5 

20 

JD 

1920- 

1 

2 

3 

26 

1 

9 

1 

7 

1 

6 

1 

9 

1 

m 


1921 

1 

5 

2 

21 

2 

16 

2 

14 


6 

0 

21 

1 

10^ 


1922 

3 

8 

2 

4 

2 

11 

3 

13 


11 

3 

13 

2 

m 


1923 

2 

15 

2 

4 

3 

18 

0 

21 

1 

5 

1 

14 

6 

18 


1924 . 

2 

19 

0 

2 

3 

18 

3 

2 


19 

3 


4 

31 


* All fields utunanured in 1930 (which was thus a control year). 


The live weight increase obtained in 1921, owing to the 
drought, was less than in the previous season, and a study of 
the figures for that year, as given in the above table, shows 
that the manured areas held out considerably longer than the 
unmanured area (Field A). 

The increased stock-carrying capacity of the pastures receiving 
manurial treatment should be noted. 

The effect of the fertilisers applied can be expressed in fhe 
additional live -weight increases per acre in 1923 and 1924, when 
compared with 1920. 

These are as follows : — 


isn. 


Field A (control) 

2 qr. 

IG 

Field B 

7 „ 

2Gf 

Field 0 

8 „ 

H 

Field D 

4 „ 



10 lb. 
6 ijr. 1 „ 

3 8 „ 

2 , 275 „ 


The year 1928 was more normal than 1924 from a grazing 
point of view, and the results are much more striking. 
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The Ministry has recently issued revised regulations under 
the Commons Act, 1899. Copies may be obtained through any 
Rpffulatioft nf Ijookseller or direct from His Majesty’s 

Commons Stationery Office, Adastral House, Kings- 

way, London, W.C.2 (Statutory Buies and 
Orders, 1924, No. 1167, dated 4th October 1924), price 2d. 
net. 

The Act provides a convenient method of regulating commons, 
including tovm and village greens. District and County Borough 
Councils are empowered to frame schemes which become opera' 
tive if approved by the Ministry, and the new regulations 
include a revised model scheme. No interest or right of a 
profitable or beneficial nature in or over a common may be 
interfered with by a scheme without compensation. Three 
months’ notice must be given by a Council of their intention 
to make a scheme. During that period copies of the draft 
scheme may be obtained, the plan inspected, and objections or 
suggestions in writing made to the Ministry by any person. 
After the expiration of the three months and due consideration 
of any objections or suggestions so made, the Ministry may 
by order approve the scheme subject to such modifications, if 
any, as they think fit. The Ministry may not, however, con- 
firm the scheme if either (a) the person entitled as lord of the 
manor or otherwise to the soil of the common, or (b) persons 
representing at least one-third in value of such interests in 
the common as are affected, give written notice of their dissent 
from the scheme. 

The management of any common regulated under the Act 
is vested in the Council making the scheme, who may, 
however, delegate their powers to Parish Councils in certain 
cases. 

**»•** 

The Governors of the Harper Adams Agricultural College have 
offered the position of Director of the National Poultry Insti- 
National Poultry ^hich is to be established at the 

Institute: Appoint- ^ Professor Willard 0. Thomp- 

ment of Direcfov Poultry Division of the 

.. New Jersey State Agricultural Experiment 

Station, U.S.A. Professor Thompson, whilst unable to accept 
a permanent appointment, has agreed to act as Director for a 
period of two years, and his appointment subject to this proviso 
and to the approval of the Ministry of Agriculture has been 
confirmed by the Governors. It is expected that Professor 
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Thompson will be able to take up his duties at the College 
about the middle of November. 

In makin g this appointment the Governors have been 
actuated by the conviction of the imperative necessity for 
obtaining the very best man available for this important new 
development, which demands a combination of sound scientific 
training, experience in teaching and research, and wide practical 
experience, and they are 'satisfied after careful and prolonged 
enquiry, that this aim could not be secured without going 
outside the confines of this country. Professor Thompson has 
won a high reputation on the American continent through his 
work at the New Jersey Station, and has the advantage of 
personal acquaintance with many of the leading representatives 
of the poultry industry in this country, whose unanimously 
favourable testimony to his ability and personality has greatly 
influenced the Governors in making the appointment. 

* m » * * * 


The importance of sheep rearing in the farming of Brecon 


and Eadnorshire prompted the Agricultural Education Com- 


A Ooimty 
Council Wool 
Exhibition. 


mittee of the two counties to stage a wool 
exhibition at the Llandrindod, Knighton, 
Devynook and Brecon agricultural shows 
this year. 


The object in view was to disseminate information regarding 
the wool industry of the country, and also to emphasise the 
importance of putting up wool for marketing to the best 
advantage. The exhibit was staged with the co-operation of 
Mr. Hugh M. Lloyd, a member of the County Council, the 
exhibit being arranged on behalf of the Committee by his firm, 
Messrs. Mark Lloyd & Sons. The exhibits filled a marquee of 
about 45 ft. by 80 ft. in size, and consisted of representative 
fleeces of wool of the following breeds of sheep : — South Down, 
Oxford Down, Suffolk, Cheviot, Eomney Marsh, Lincoln, 
Wensleydale, Devon, Irish Hogs, Scotch, and the local breeds, 
to which special prominence was given, viz., Shropshire, Kerry 
Hill, Eyeland, Eadnor, and Welsh, also turbary and dis- 
coloured Welsh fleeces. 


To illustrate the carelessness of some farmers in the manipu- 
lation of their wool, fleeces were shown with flaggings , stuffed 
with pelled and tail wool, and also fleeces damaged by raddle. 
The object of including these was to emphasise the fact that 
such wool could not possibly realise the price paid for clean 
fleeces. 
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Other commodities staged were mohair as grown on the 
Angora goat from Turkey, the same after being scoured, the 
tops, and the finished woven material; Lincoln and Welsh tops; 
fleeces of greasy Puntas Arenas from South America; greasy 
cross-bred New Zealand wool as imported, also the same after 
scouring, the noils and tops: scoured merino (Cape); greasy 
merino (Australian), and scoured wool, noils and tops. Yarns 
spun from British and Colonial wools were shown, with repre- 
sentative cloths from each; also caipet yarn from wool and hair, 
and dyed rug wool showing a full range of colours. 

A series of large photographs was displayed showing the 
w’hole process of manufacturing wool into cloth, e.g., scouring, 
combing, spinning, weaving. Also a valuable chart lent by 
the Bradford Technical College describing the English method 
of worsted yam manufacture. 

A leaflet containing “ Suggestions on how to get up Wool ” 
was distributed to farmers, and it is estimated that well over 
5 ,000 people passed through the tent at the four shows. 


The Eegulatioiis made under the Seeds Act, 1920, require, 
in the ease of a sale of seed peas, that the seller shall deliver 

ft to the purchaser a statement in writing 

- , p containing certain specified particulars 

* ' iuchuh'ng Cl) the name and address of the 
seller: (2) a statement that the seeds have been tested in 
accordance with the provisions of the Act ; (8) the kind of seed ; 
(4) the percentage of purity if below 97 per cent.; and (5) the 
percentage of germination; provided that if the percentage of 
germination is not less than the authorised minimum percen- 
tage of germination prescribed in the Schedule to the Eegulations 
70 per cent.) a statement to that effect, which shall include 
(he authorised minimum percentage of germination, shall he 
sufficient. 

Owing to the bad harvest conditions, there are indications 
that the germination of English and other European-grown 
seed peas of the 1924 crop is below that of a normal season. 
Consequently, a considerable proportion of the seed peas of the 
new crop which will he marketed this season will probably ho 
found to germinate slightly less than the minimum percentage of 
gernunation prescribed in the Reeds Eegulations. It should 
be ohseiTed. however, that the Seeds Eegulations do not provont 
the sale of seed peas with a germination of less tlian 70 per 
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cent., but in such cases it is essential that the actual percentage 
of germination should be declared. To avoid failures in the 
crop, it is desirable that seeds testing less than 70 per cent, 
should be sown rather more thickly than usual. 

• • ♦ * * • 

In June last a Decree was promulgated by the French Govern- 
ment under which potatoes to be exported from Great Britain 

Export of Potatoes ^ 

to Prance and to be accompanied by a certificate 

Algeria. ^ grown at 

a place not less than 20 kilometres away 
from any land on which wart disease had occurred. The serious 
effect of this Decree on the important seed potato growing dis- 
tricts in South Lincolnshire and elsewhere was immediately 
realised by the Ministry, and representations were forthwith 
made to the French Department of Agriculture that this radius 
was iT^ecessarily wide in view of the measiu-es taken to control 
tire disease in this country. 

_ The Ministry is happy to announce that the French Authori- 
ties have now agreed to reduce the radius to 5 kilometres. 
Inspection of the potatoes by officers of the Ministry before 
export is still required. 

^ ^ 5(s. 


Seed Control in Bsthonia.— For the purpose of oarryitig out 
the BegoJations governing the sale of seeds in Bsthonia, all firms and 
pei-sons dealing in seeds are required to register themselves with the 
hsthoinnn Ministry of Agriculture. Firms und p.-rMiim not hating legisierod 
have no right to cari-y on a trade in seeds. In the case of a sale of 
agricultaral and garden seeds, the seller is leqniied to issue, on the 
request of the purchaser, a certificate containing certain specified 
pai-ticulars as to the percentage germination, purity, etc. The nur- 
ehawr may within 16 days of delivery of the seed draw a sample for 
check testing at the Official Seed Testing Station, and if the result of 
this test shows that the seed is of an inferior quality, the seller is 
am^rt purchaser the corresponding portion of the 

The Official Seed Testing Station is prepared to undertake the 
pemanent supervision and control of the seeds of any paiticular firm 
and, if desired, will seal the bags containing the seed in order to 
pre^iwe the guaranteed seeds intact. 

The sale of seeds_ containing 4 per cent, of weeds is prohibited, and 
in the case of certain specified weeds the prohibitive content is as low 
as I per cent. The importation and sale in the interior of the oountir 
of dover, timothy and other seeds containing dodder, is also prohibiteiC 

The importation into Bsthonia of red clover, alsike, white clover, 
timothy, luceine and birdsfoot trefoil is permitted subject to the 
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approval of the Ministry of Agriculture. Samples of the seeds are 
taken by the Customs and are subjected to a test by the Ollicial Seed 
Testing Station. If the analysis of the seeds shows that they are 
unsuitable for sowing or that they contain more than the specified 
proportion of weed seeds, their importation is prohibited, and tliey 
must either be re-shipped under Customs supervision, or destroyed in 
conformity with the Customs Regulations, whichever the importer 
may elect. 

International Congress on Technical Education Agricul- 
ture). — An International Congress on Technical Education will be 
held at the University du Travail, Charleroi, Belgium, in April, 19'25, 
one section of which will deal with technical agricultural instiuction. 
The Congress will give an opportunity to all interested in agricultural 
education to become acquainted with the agricultural institutions of 
the Province of Hainault, their up-to-date organisation, and the com- 
bination of scientific, practical and professional instruction which is 
achieved. "With this object, visits will be organised to agricultural 
institutions, where demonstrations will be given, and a series of papers 
will be contributed to the Congress by members of the staffs and by 
agriculturists who have passed through the various institutions. 

The Congress also invites the collaboration of Belgians and others, 
by the contribution of papers, accompanied by resolutions, or by 
participation in the meetings of the Congress. Inquiries or entries 
should be addressed to Monsieur R. Duquesne, Secretary of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Congress, 46 Rue de Hautbois, Mons, Belgium, 
No subscription is required. 

Poot-and-Mouth Disease. — At the end of October and the 
beginning of November the position as regards foot-and-mouth disease 
in Great Britain became distinctly threatening, and there was for 
some time reason to apprehend a very widespread outbreak of the 
disease in the Midlands. On 25th October outbreaks occurred in 
Leicestershire and Derbyshire in areas already subject to restrictions 
and arising out of the infection at Derby and Lichfield Markets. 
Further outbreaks took place during October as follows: — On 25th, at 
Alfreton; 27th, at Matlock; 28th, at Derby; 29th, at Rugeley, Staf- 
fordshire; Hist, three outbreaks in Derbyshiro. two n(*ar Ihjrby ami 
one at Alfreton; also during November: on 1st, two cases in Stafford- 
shire; 3rd, one case in Staffordshire and one in Derbyshire; ‘Itli, two 
cases in Staffordshire in the Rugeley district; and 5th, two cases in 
Staffordshire, near Liclifield and Walsall, and one near Tainworlli, Warwick- 
shire. Since 5th November, however, there have lioon Ibnarfurtlior cas(‘s of 
disease in this area, and it is now lioped that the spread of diHt?aHe from Derliy 
and Lichfield Markets has been arrested. In view of the danger wh i<‘h, for 
the time i)Ging, existed, a very large area in the Midlands had fo be phmed 
under restrictions. 

On 3 1st October, an outbreak occurred at Thorpe^e-Soken, Essex, 
in a district previously free from outbreaks; on 1st November 
new centres of disease were discovered at Peterborough; IlasHngton, 
near Crewe ; and Cold Jliemlley, near Ihirnsloy, Yorkshire. ; atiil ui\ liOtli 
November a now cenlro appeared at Chaflunu. Kent. 'rij(i case near 
Crewe was connected with the infiuitiou at Derby Market at J7th()e|jjber 
but there is no information available as to the origin of tbe other <*UHes. 
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Leaflets issude by the Ministry* — Since the date of the 
list given on page 693 of the October issue of the Journal, the following 
leaflets have been issued: — 

New ; — 

2 ^ 0 . 04. Tlie British Warblers. 

„ 74. Cultivation of Turnips, Swedes and Kohl-Babi. 

79. Home G-rovvn Wheat for Bread Making: The value of 
Improved Varieties. 

„ 305, The Growing of Field Peas for Stock Feeding, 

Be-'ioritten : — 

No. 396: Adult Bee Diseases. 

lievised : — 

No. 26. Farmers and the Income Tax. 

,, 56. Apple Canker. 

„ 146. Sheep Dipping. 

„ 207. Strawberry Cultivation. 

„ 251. Some Common Weeds. 

,, 306. The Goat as a Source of Milk. 

Amended : — 

No. 197. Agricultural Education in England and Wales. 

* * * * * 

NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

Commeroial Cucumber Culture,— (By the Lea Valley Corre- 
spondent to the Fruit Grower.) This useful little handbook written 
by a practical man should prove very helpful to all interested in the 
glasshouse cxiltivation of cucumbers. As the author states in his intro- 
duction, the growing of cucumbers is no longer merely that of a ** catch 
crop,” but has become the principal concern of many big establish- 
ments worked on lines similar to factories. It therefore behoves those 
who intend competing in this department of horticulture to know the 
most up-to-date methods; and the methods adopted in the Lea Valley 
form an excellent guide. 

The book deals concisely with all the chief points in the routine 
of cucumber cultivation, and is neatly arranged and well set out. It 
makes frequent references to the work of the Cheshunt Experimental 
and Research Station: the author evidently believes in the value of 
research, and rightly holds that others should realise its advantages. 
A little more might have been said about “ Varieties,” and the chapter 
on “ Top Dressing and Mulching ” might have been included before 
those on “ Pests and Diseases ” to preserve the consecutiveness of the 
book. Too many printer’s errors occur, and will need to be remedied 
in subsequent editions. 

The final chapter on ” Management and Organisation is an 
excellent addition, and the hints and advice given therein are worthy 
of study by all employers who wish to make a success of their business 
and who have the welfare of their employees at heart. 

Journal of the Royal Agrrioultural Society of England.— 
(Vol. S4. 1923.) A number of interesting and useful special articles 
on various aspects of scientific farming by well known authorities pro- 
vide the subject matter for the first portion of the latest volume of the 
Journal of the Eoyal Agricultural Society of "England. .Among these 
the ” Laying Down of Land to Grass,” by Professor W, Somerville, 
and ” Beef Production,” by Professor T, B. Wood, are typical. 
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A certain amount oi research work was conducted by tlje Society in 
1923. An aiticle on “ Kxpeiiiuenta with Ceieals in Norfolk/* by 
C. Heigliam, describes experiments in the growing and testing of new^ 
varieties, conducted on behalf of the Research Coinmittee of the Society 
by the Norfolk Agricultural Station, as well as a plan for the growing 
on of the puie seed of varieties already approved. 

The results of experiments designed to test the relative merits for 
pig-feeding of various rations composed exclusively of honje-x)roduced 
foods are discussed • in an article by Ur. C. Crowther, and 

W. S, Chambers, B.Sc. (Agr.)> B.Com. 

The Journal also contains comprehensive reporls of the Society’s 
annual show, held in 1923, at Newcastle. It is interesting to note 
that the show resulted in a record profit of £19,100 11s. 2d., largely due, 
no doubt, to the good weather experienced. 

A number of other interesting articles, reporls, notes and reviews 
complete the volume. 

-SJ ^1^ 4Si * 


ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY. 

Agriculture, General and Miscellaneous. 

Orwin^ C. Ifarm Accounts. 2nd edn. rev, (140 pp.) Cambridge : 

University Press, 1924, 5s. [667(02).] 

HonoamPf and NoUe, 0. — ^Agrikulturchemie. (166 pp.) Dresden and 
Deipisig : Theodor Steinlmpff, 1924. [64(02),] 

Departmental Ccmmiiiee on Agricultural Education and Eesearch in 
Scotland. — Eeport of the Departmental Committee, appointed ^ in 
February, 1924, to consider and advise regarding the General Organiaa> 
tion and Finance of Agricultural Education anti Reseai'cli in Scotland. 
l64 pp.) Loudon : H.M. Stationeiv Office, 1924, Is. [37(41).] 
Befiiham, G., and Hooker, Sir J. D. — Handbotk of the British Flora : 
a Description of the Flow^ering Plants and Ij’ems indigenous to ov 
Naturalised in the British Isles. For Beginners and Amateurs. 
Seventh Edition, revised by A. B. Rendle, (Ixi + 606 pp.) London : 
L. Keeve & Co., 19241, 12s. [58.19(42).] 

Laihouwers, V. — Manuel de rAmelioialion dcs Plantes de la Oranne 
Culture : M^tliodes, Bases Scientifiquea, Technique. (240 pp.) Gem- 
blonx : Jules Duculot, 1924. [63.1952.] 

Loeh, J. — Begeneration from a Physico-Chemical Viewpoint. (151 pp.) 
New York and London : McGraw'-Hill 'Publishing Co., 1924, lOs. 
[58.11.] 

Field Crops. 

Hunter, B.— Oats : Their Varieties and Cbaractoristics. A Practical 
Handbook for Fanners, Seedsmen and Students, (131 pp.) London ; 
Ernest Bonn, Ltd., 1924, 8s. 6(1. [63.314.] 

Erith, A. G , — White Clover (TrifoJium repens, L.) : A Monograph. 

(160 pp.) j-iondon : Duckworth & Co., 1924, 18 b. [63.33(b).] 

U,S. Department of Agriculture. — Dept. Bull. 1248 : — Sisse of Potato 
Bets : Comparisons of' Whole and Clut Seed. (43 pp.) Washington, 
1924. [63.612.] 

Horticulture and Fruit Growing. 

Sanders, T. TF. and LansdeU, J.—Orapos, PcachoR, Melons, and How 
to Giw Thom. A Handbook dealing with their History, Cnltm’o, 
Management and Propagation. (144 pp. -H 19 pi.) Ihondon ; Colling- 
ridgo, 1924, 6fl. [68.46(02); 63.41(6); 63.631.] 

Oregon Agricultural Experiment Station, — Bull, 208 :~-FilbortR. Part I. 
Growing Filberts in Oregon. Part Tf. Experiir«ental data on Filbert 
Pollination. (30 pp.) Corvallis, 1924. [63.41(^1, ] 

Printed under the aul hority oF Kes Majksty’.s StATIonkry OraoK, 

By Metchim & Son, Princes Blrcet, Weshninsier, B.W.l. 
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NOTES FOR THE MONTH. 

A MEETING of the Agrieultttral Wages Board was held on 
18th December at 1, Whitehall Gardens, S.W.l, the Chairman, 

Agricultural Kenyon, presiding. 

Wages Board • Board considered notifications from 

Twri-ni-miivirt Agricultural Wages Committees for 

® * Berkshire, Essex, Norfolk, and Anglesey and 
Carnarvon, of their resolutions fixing minimum rates of wages, 
and pr'oeeeded to make the necessary Orders carrying out the 
Committee’s decisions and specifying the dates from which the 
rates shall become effective, the date specified being in each ease 
29th December. 

The minimum rates thus fixed and made effective are the first 
to be brought into force under the Agricultural Wages (Regula- 
tion) Act,' 1924. In the case of adult male workers the rates aro 
as follows : — 

Berkshire, — 29s. 2d. for a week of 50 hre, j the Order to run to 
30th September, 1926. 

Essex .— for a w^eek of 48 hrs. to 8th February, 1925, and of 50 lirs, 
from then until the expiration of the Order, which will ho three 
months from the date of coming into operation. 

Norfolk .— for a week of 48 hrs. to the first Monday in March, 
1925, and from then 29q, until the expiration of the Order on the 
10th October, 1925, with additional weekly sums of 6s. Gd. for 
workers employed as teamsmen, cowmen or shepherds, and of 
4s. Gd. for those employed as sheep -tenders or bullock-tenders. 

Anglesey and Uamaj’won.— -35s. for a week of 58 hrs. in the case of 
workers employed wholly or mainly as horsemen, cowmen, 
shepherds or hwsmyn (bailiffs), and BOs. for 50 hrs. in the case 
of other adult male ‘workers. The Order to run to 13th May, 
1925. 

The Orders in question include minimum rates for male workers 
under 21 and also-, except in the case of Anglesey and Carnarvon, 
for female workers. Copies of the Orders in full can be obtained 
on application to the Ministry. 

C58G51) P.6./I?.4. 8,260. 1/26 M, & S. A 
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A number of other Committees have arrived at preliminary 
decisions with regard to minimum rates, and a list of these is 
given on p. 972 of this issue of the Journal. 

The Ministry is anxious to encourage the development and 
maintenance of rural industries by all the means in its power. 
•Rural industries are chiefly meant those 

additional and subsidiary home employments 
of the countryside which serve to augment the income of rural 
workers : in some favourable eases, of course, they provide the 
whole of the income. In a few counties a Bural Industries Sub- 
Committee of the County Council is in active existence, and the 
Ministi'y desires to see these Sub-Committees operating in every 
county, and to help in achieving that object a circular has 
recently been addressed to all County Councils, indicating that 
financial assistance will, if required, be made available. 

The general business of the development of rural industries 
is also the special care of the Eural Industries Bureau, 
258/262, Westminster Bridge Eoad, S.B.l, which is prepared to 
give practical advice on startirig or restarting local industries and 
on securing markets for the goods produced. Clearly this last 
is an essential need; the goods produced, whether woodwork, 
metal work, rush work, matting, lace or what not, must be 
systematically marketed if the industries are to become properly 
established. The goods may be a little dearer than ordinary 
shop goods, but are usually better made, more lasting and more 
beautiful than factory-made articles. 

A Conference of representatives of shops and depfits, crafts- 
men and industries, women’s institutes and the Country 
Industries Limited, London, was held at the end of November 
at the offices of the Development Commission, a department 
which is closely associated with the movement. The Conference 
was a real success. A Eesolution was passed to the effect that 
a small committee should be set up to discuss the formation of 
an Association of those engaged in niral industries so that the 
production and sale of work by competent rural craftsmen might 
be developed. 

The Ministry considers that it is to the benefit of all farmers 
and others dwelling in the oounti 7 , and of the nation at large, 
that rural industries should be widely established, and it calls 
upon everyone interested to take whatever steps are possible to 
further the movement. 
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In the early months of 1924 great strides were made in the 
Glean Milk Competition movement. In addition to competitions 
again held in Essex, Bucks and Kent, 
county schemes were initiated in Leicester, 
dean Muk Yorkshire, Surrey, Northern Counties 

OompeUtions. (Northumberland, Durham, Cumberland, 

and Westmorland), Derbyshire and Berkshire. In the last-named 
county the competition was novel, inasmuch as it was limited 
to herdsmen, whilst in all other cases the entrants were 
employers or small farmers. 

Local Education Authorities were concerned in the organisa- 
tion of all these competitions, and in Essex, Kent and Yorkshire 
they had the co-operation of the County Milk Eecording Societies ; 
the Northern Counties Competition was organised by the 
Armstrong College with the co-operation of the Local Education 
Authorities concerned. The periods over which the competitions 
were held ranged from three to five months and the average 
number of competitors was 26 . 

Except in the case of the Derbyshire competition, the relative 
efficiency of competitors was recorded in the form of marks based 
on conditions on the farm as judged by inspection, and examina- 
tion of the milk produced. In Derbyshire no marks were given 
for inspection on the farm. In aU eases samples were forwarded 
to the examining laboratory (generally the Provincial Agricul- 
tural Institution) at regular intervals, and in addition at least 
•one “ EStirprise ” sample was taken by the Inspecting Judge on 
■the occasion of his visit. 

Prizes (challenge cups, medals, etc.) were awarded to owners 
of winning herds, and money prizes were given to their respec- 
tive employees engaged in milking. In addition certificates were 
given to owners and herdsmen where a specified percentage of 
marks was obtained. In most oases local manufacturers con- 
tributed towards the prize funds, and in many cases the National 
Milk Publicity Council provided cups, medals and certificates. 

The results of these competitions fully demonstrated that the 
production of clean milk is not primarily a question of buildings, 
but of intelligent interest and care on the part of the owner of 
the herd and his employees. Whilst it is agreed that modern 
buildings certainly make the work much easier, it has been found 
that provided there is ample light, good ventilation and sound 
flooring, the buildings take but a secondary place. 

A notable point in the laboratory reports is the considerable 
number of competitors who succeeded in producing milU- above 

A 2 
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the standard of. cleanliness required for the production of 
designated milk. Many of these competitors have now obtained 
licences to produce such milk, and others are considering doing so. 

That the competitions have been of distinct educational service 
is demonstrated by the large number of competitors who have 
been awarded diplomas and certificates for obtaining over tM'o- 
thirds of the total possible marks. In the majority of cases tliis 
standard can only be attained if the competitor follows the advice 
given to him by the Inspecting Judge and members of the County 
Staff. The number of competitors awarded diplomas and certifi- 
cates is shown in the following comparative statement : — 


Competition 

No. of 

No. of Qompeiiltors aioanhd 
Oertificaies^ or who ohlainecl 

Competitors 

over ^rds of total possible 

Kent 

46 

marks 

36 

Essex 

21 

11 

Leicester . . . 

21 

12 

Berkshire ... 

7 

5 

Yorkshire ... 

18 

6 

Backs. 

19 

10 

Surrey 

49 

21 

Northern Counties 

40 

11 

Derby 

11 

6 


Competitions should also have been held in Northants and 
Staffordshire early in 1924, but owing to the prevalence of foot- 
and-mouth disease they were postponed until favourable con- 
ditions prevail. 

Other counties which have competitions in progress or just 
completed are Dorset, the Midland Counties (Derby, Leicester, 
Lindsey, Notts and Eutland), Somerset and Middlesex. In Doreot 
one competition is being held from July, 1924, to July, 1925 ; it 
is organised by the Local Education Authority in co-operation 
with the Melplash Agiicultural Society, and is open to farmers 
in West Dorset; there are 9 competitors. Another Dorset com- 
petition, organised by the Local Education Authority in co-opera- 
tion with tire Somerset and North Dorset Milk Eocording Society 
was held from September to Docomlier, 1924; this was open, 
to fanners in Nortli Dorset. It is hoped at a later stage to 
organise competitions in East and Sorrth Doreet. The Midland 
Counties Competition, organised by the Midland Agrieultrrral 
College in conjunction with the respective Local Edueatiorr 
Authorities, conrniences in January, 1925. This is an Inter- 
County Competition, and in addition to the main prizes, each 
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county will have a prize fund for its own competitors. Each 
county is holding a preliminary three months’ competition, from 
which the winning competitors will be chosen for the main com- 
petition. The Somerset Competition is being held from 
November, 1924, to February, 1925, and is organised by the 
Local Education Authority with the co-operation of the local 
Milk Eeeording Society. 

It will thus be observed that some 20 Local Education 
Authorities have become actively interested in clean milk com- 
petitions, and there is every probability that these Authorities 
will again organise competitions in 1925. In addition, arrange- 
ments have been made to ho’ld competitions early in 1925 in 
Cornwall, Cheshire, Hertfordshire, Gloucester, East and West 
Sussex, Hampshire, Wiltshire and Worcestershire, and it is 
quite likely that Cambridgeshire and East and West Suffolk will 
also participate in the scheme. 

In the future organisation of clean milk competitions, the 
Guide recently issued by the Ministry* should be of the 
greatest help in securing a uniform and reliable basis on which 
to work. It is hoped that the procedure outlined in the Guide 
will be followed in all cases, and that copies of the Guide will find 
their way into the hands of all competitors, who will thus secure 
a clear idea not only of the scheme in whieh they are taking 
part, but of the main principles involved in the production of 
clean milk. 

* 4 |( « 4 , « « 


The following account of a lecture on Columella delivered by 
Professor W. A. Osborne, of the University of Melbourne, 
-Rnmom befojfe the Olassical Association of Victoria, 

AraAultoT 

® ■ September number of Iris, the Association’s 

news sheet. 


Columella’s work is the most comprehensive treatise on 
agriculture that antiquity has given us. We know little of his 
life, except that he was lx>rn in Spain, and was a contemporary 
of Seneca. His thirteen books embrace the most elaborate 
details of everything connected with farming. As the first 
essentials for success he lays down three qualities — ^knowledge, 
capital, and love of the work. The farm should have a healthy 
and fertile site, good roads, good water, and a good neighbour. 
In the homestead beauty as well as' u tility should be studied, 

#Mi8oeUaneou8 Publication No. 43, direct fi-om the Ministry, 10, Whitehall 
Place, S.W.1, price 6d., post free. 
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for the sake of the wife, and it should not be placed too near 
the marshes, “ because of the stinging insects ” — ^not that 
Columella connected mosquitoes with malaria, though Varro 
had made a kind of guess at the connection. On the duties of 
the overseer and the management of the slaves he is very 
human and practical; the overseer should be middle-aged and 
married, and should be kept sweet by an invitation to dinner 
now and then ; the ploughman should be big and should have a 
big voice. After such general directions for management, he goes 
on to details about varieties of soil, implements, different kinds 
of wheat and cereals, viticulture, cattle and domestic animals, 
poultry, fish and bees. The Eoman ate far less meat even than 
an Englishman, to say nothing of an Australian, and got his 
protein chiefly from poultry, fish and game, though pork was 
much eaten. They were at thmr best on poultry, and in pisci- 
culture they were far ahead of us; they had not the disadvan- 
tages of railway trams and freezing chambers; but kept their 
own fish-ponds, both salt and fresh. In apiculture, as we know 
from Virgil, the Eomans were very skilled. 

Columella treats also of flower gardens and kitchen gardens, 
of medicinal herbs, and of trees. The Eoman grew the plum 
and damson, the peach, the cherry, the fig, pomegranate, vine, 
apple and other fruits. This acclimatisation of new fruits is 
one of the greatest services of the Eoman Empire; wherever 
they found a new fruit or vegetable on the outposts of their 
dominions, they cultivated it; there was no such accession 
of new foodstuffs till the discovery of America. But they had 
not the lemon, which came with Islam, nor the orange, which 
was not in Europe till 1647, nor the date, which will not usually 
grow on the north shore of the Mediterranean. 

Columella has left a work of real importance on agriculture, 
but he has left what is perhaps more valuable, a vivid picture 
of country life in the early Empire, and a reminder that all 
life in Italy was not like the life in the capital depicted by 
satirists and historians, nor like the life in the provincial 
towns pictured in the “ pro Cluentio.” 

Dr. A. E. V. Eichardson, Agricultural Superintendent of 
the State of Victoria, spoke of the high development of agri- 
culture in Eoman times, and showed that Australians have 
special reasons for being interested in it. Pliny mentions a 
“ header ” used in Gaul; it was pushed forward by the horse, 
and nipped off the heads of corn by a mechanical cutter; but 
this fell out of use and knowledge, until invented again in 
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South Australia in the same crude form, .and afterwards 
developed into the present complex machine. Further, he told 
of a tradition that it was Columella’s uncle who brought to 
Columella’s Italian farm some Spanish rams from the Pyrenees, 
and these rams, crossing with the Italian sheep, were the direct 
creators of the great Australian merino. 

Note . — ^As a commentary on Dr. Eichardson’s remarks on 
Pliny’s “ header ” or stripper, an extract from his article on 
wheat growing in the August number of the Journal of the 
Department of Agriculture of Victoria (p. 46S) is interesting ; — 
“ Eidley, of South Australia, produced in 1845 the first 
successful stripper. He employed the principle of the Gallic 
machine and removed the heads from the standing crop by 
means of a comb and rapidly revolving beater.” 

The idea of putting the machine before the motive power, 
which was a feature of Pliay’s machine, was repeated in 
England by Pitt (1787) and by Boyce (1799), and in France 
by Person. Boyce, it is stated, was the first in England, 
perhaps the first in the world, to patent a reaping machine. 
It was unfortunately not a success. Other designs will be found 
in the literature cited below. Eidley’s (1846) machine, in its 
earlier stages, is described in a letter from Captain Grey, 
Gk»vernor of South Australia, dated December, 1843, which is 
printed on p. 284 of Vol. V (1844) of the E.A.S.E. Journal. 
Those who wish to pursue the subject might consult : — (1) 
Pliny, Hist. Nat., XVHI 80 (72) 296; (2) Palladius, Ee Bust., 
2; (8) Petrus de Orescentiis, HI 7; (4) Capel Loft in 
Annals of Agriculture, Vol. IV (1785), p. 205 ; (5) Pitt (on his 
design), ihid., Vol. VHI (1787), p. 161; (6) B. Woodcroft, 
Appendix to the specifications of English patents for reaping 
machines, 1853; (7) Official Eetrospective Exhibition of Har- 
vesting Machinery made for the Paris Exposition of 1900 by 
the Deering Harvester Co. ; (8) G. Kiihne, Die Erntemaschinen, 
No, 117 of the Arbeiten der Deutsehen Landw. Gesellsohaft, 
1910; (9) Nachtweh, Eeconstmction of ancient Gallic Mowing 
Machines, Journal fiir Dandwirtschaft, 1911, p. 1, and p. 367; 

(10) Journal of the Ministry of Agriculture, Vols. XXIX, p. 
1089 and XXX, p. 42. A Trial of Mowing Machines, and 
Vol. XXX, pp. 121 and 223, A Trial of Harvesting Machinery; 

(11) Nachtweh in Die Landmaschine, No, 3 (27th Sept.), 
1924, p. 596. (12) Lefebre ds NoSttes, La force motrice agri- 
cole chez les anciens et la moissoneuse gauloise ddcrite par 
Pline, C.E. Acad. Agrio. de France No. 32, 1924, p. 924. (13) 
A. Dickson, Husbandry of the Ancients, Vol. IT, pp. 862 foil. 
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Of the above (3) is in the Eothamsted and R.A.S.E. libraries, 
and (6) and (7) in the Patent Office library. Most of the other 
references can be consulted in the Ministry’s library. 

Of the first three authors cited, Palladius (4th century) differs 
from Pliny (1st century). Petrus de Crescentiis (ISth-lJth) 
century) copies practically verbatim from Palladius, and gives 
no indication that the machine was in use in his time. A Kith 
century Italian poet, Alamanni (Coltivazione, II, 194), gives a 
brief description of a machine which does not seem to be copied 
from his predecessors, but his account of the conditions under 
which it was used is practically the same as given by Palladius. 


» * * » ' ♦ '* 


Thebe was a. further slight increase in the index number of 
.prices of agricultural produce during November, and the 
The Aoricultural level of prices for that month 

inaex wumoer. ^ ^ ^^ 913 , 

11 points higher than in November, 1923, and 2 points higher 
than two years before. Since July, when tiie price level reached 
its lowest point of the year, there has been a- rise of no less 
than 12 points. 

In the following table are shown the percentage increases as 
compared with pre-war prices each month since January, 
1920 


PEBOENTACUil iNOBBASSi COMPARED WITH THE AVERAOB OP THE OORBKSPONDISO 

Month in 1911-13. 


Month. 

1920. 

1921. 

1922. 

1923. 

1924. 

January* 

200 

183 

76 

68 

61 

February ... 

196 

167 

79 

63 

61 

March 

189 

160 

77 

69 

57 

April 

202 

149 

70 

54 

58 

May 

180 

119 

71 

64 

66 

June 

176 

312 

68 

61 

58 

JuJy 

186 

112 

72 

63 

52 

August 

193 

131 

67 

64 

59 

September 

202 

116 

57 , 

66 

60 

October ... 

194 

86 

69 

51 

63 

November 

193 

79 

62 

53 

64 

December 

184 

76 

59 

56 

— 


In pre-war days, most kinds of agricultural produce were 
inclined to advance in price between October and November, 
and the rise of one point recorded this year reflects a rise in the 
price level, not only actually, but also relatively to pre-war. 

As regards individual commodities, no very sti-iking change.s 
are recorded on the month. The most important alterations 
among commodities sold off farms are the fall of 14 points for 
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barley and the further rise of 14 points for potatoes, which at 
an average of £9 10s. per ton were realising in November no 
less than 168 per cent, more than in the corresponding month 
before the war. 

Apart from barley, which averaged only 16s. Id. per cwt. as 
against 17s. 8d. in October, cereal crops showed little change. 
Wheat averaged 12s. 7d. per cwt.. Id. more than in the pre- 
vious month, but this slight advance was insufficient to main- 
tain the index number at the October level, and a fall of one 
point is recorded. Oats also are slightly lower, in spite of the 
fact that the average price, 10s. 2d. per cwt., was the same in 
November as in October. 

Both fat cattle and fat sheep, which have been slowly 
declining during the past few months, continued the downward 
movement, although actual prices show little change, and were, 
in fact, a shade higher in the case of sheep. On the other hand, 
fat pigs, for the fourth successive month, showed an advance, 
and average prices during November were higher than in any 
other month of 1924. The index number for fat pigs, 45 per 
cent, above pre-war, was, it may be noticed, only 2 points 
below that for fat cattle, and also only 2 points below the 
figure in the corresponding month last year. 

Store cattle were about 10s. per head cheaper in November 
than in October, and the index number was 5 points lower on the 
month. Store sheep and pigs, however, together with dairy 
cows, were practically unchanged in price, although variations 
between October and November in the basic years are the cause 
of appreciable changes in the index numbers. It is noticeable 
that the figures for both store cattle and store pigs are dis- 
tinctly lower than for fat cattle and pigs, while store sheep 
remain at a slightly higher level than fat sheep. 

Eggs advanced alxjut 7Jd. per dozen on the month, averaging 
3s. 8d. per dozen, but this advance is less than the corre^ond- 
ing, advance in pre-war days, and the index number fell 
5 points; they remained relatively dear during November, how- 
ever, at 84 per cent, above pre-war prices. Fowls and ducks 
declined appreciably, and although the fall was to some extent 
counter-balanced by a rise in the price of geese, the index 
number for poultry shows a fall of 9 points. Dairy produce 
was practically unchanged on the month, milk, butter .and 
cheese each varying by only I point as- compared with October. 

• A slight recovery in hay prices was sufficient to raise them 
to about pre-war level, but the market remains very depressed , 
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and hay is still by far the cheapest kind of agricultural produce, 
in comparison with pre-war. Vegetables generally were rather 
dearer than in October, except for brussels sprouts, which 
averaged only 11s. 4d. per cwt. , or 8 per cent, more than the 
price in the corresponding month in 1911 to 1918. Carrots also 
averaged 8 per cent, above their pre-war price, and cabbage 
was cheap at 18 per cent, above pre-war, but cauliflowers at 65, 
celery at 65 and onions at 46 per cent, higher than in 1911 to 
1913, realised relatively high prices. 

Index numbers of different commodities during recent 
months and in November, 1922 and 1923, are shown below : — 

PeEOEKTAOB InOEBASE as OOMPAEED with the AVEEASB PeIOES BtILINa IN 
THE OOBEESPONDINC MONTHS OB’ 1911-13. 



1922. 

1923. 


1924. 



Commodity. 

Nov. 

Nov. 


Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. ^ 

Wheat 

32 

22 

59 

61 

69 

68 

Barley 

34 

26 

75 

107 

103 

89 

Oats 

38 

24 

38 

38 

47 

45 

Fat cattle 

48 

47 

56 

54 

48 

47 

Fat sheep 

87 

77 

100 

100 

93 

90 

Fat pigs 

94 

47 

34 

39 

40 

45 

Dairj’' cows ... 

74 

57 

57 

59 

62 

60 

Store cattle ... 

29 

26 

48 

38 

41 

36 

Store sheep ... 

93 

88 

129 

130 

112 

94 

Store pigs ... 

148 

76 

29 

29 

29 

33 

Eggs 

98 

92 

63 

71 

89 

84 

Ponltiy 

75 

58 

66 

75 

67 

58 

Milk 

90 

75 

58 

58 

81 

82 

Butter 

72 

64 

67 

72 

73 

74 

Cheese 

55 

73 

66 

42 

39 

38 

Potatoes 

8 

80 

72 

99 

154 

168 

Hay 

45 

—1* 

3 

1 

-3* 

1 



* Decrease. 




* ^ 





* 



THE MINISTER ON THE AGRICULTURAL 

POSITION. 

The Minister of Agriculture, the Et. Hon. B. B. L. Wood. 
M.P., addressed a meeting of the Essex Branch of the National 
Farmers’ Union at the Shire Hall, Chelmsford, on 5th December, 
and was very heartily received. 

Mr. Wood said that there were a good many reasons why 
it afforded him particular pleasure to be able to address such a 
large and representative gathering. It so happened that that 
was the first public meeting he had had the honour of addressing 
in his capacity as Minister of Agriculture, and he was glad that 
it should be at a meeting of Essex farmers, because, although 
he was bom and bred a Yorkshireman, and therefore bound to 
think that Yorkshire was the best county, yet he would 
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willingly concede pride of second place to Essex. For a 
good many years past he had himself been a member of the 
lil'ational Farmers’ Union, and having been brought up and all 
his life moved among farmers, he did not feel in strange com- 
pany. He would say one thing at the outset. He did not 
suppose it was possible to make any greater mistake than to try 
to conceive of the agricultural industry as a single industry, of 
which easy or single generalisations held true. The conditions 
were far too different and too diverse. It was that reason that 
lay at the bottom of their minds when they felt indignant at 
hearing those who lived in the towns attempting to suggest 
that those in the country districts were in any way less intelligent 
than the townspeople themselves. On the contrary, there were 
very few industries in the country that were more skilled, in the 
strict sense of the word, than was the industry of the farmer. 
The farmer, and, within the sphere of his responsibility, the 
labourer also, had to be at one and the same time something 
of a business man, of an organiser, of a judge of stock, and, 
when all those things had been rolled together, there had to be 
added to the kind of sausage which came out of that machine 
in liberal degree the qualities of patience and perseverance. 
The farmer had needed those qualities of patience and 
perseverance lately. There might be a great many farmers 
present who, like himself, had lost money in farming in the 
last few years. But he thought it was permissible to look rather 
more cheerfully on the present condition of agricultural prospects. 

The Tide Turoiag. — ^In the six years since the war agricul- 
ture had been through a great many vicissitudes, but he thought 
it was now permissible to hope that they were coming within 
sight of more stable conditions, and that the tide was slowly 
turning in their favour. The past two years’ index number of 
prices had been more or less steady at about 60 per cent, above 
the 1911-13 figure, and lately there had been a decided trend 
upward. Those figures gave ground for some encouragement, 
and indicated that the prospects for cereal growing, which 
had been most hit by the slump, were rather more hopeful. 
Wheat prices in this country were governed by the world 
production and world consumption of wheat, and he noticed 
that the last estimate given by the Liternational Institute of 
Agriculture at Rome was that the present exportable surplus of 
cereals was 441,000,000 cwt., and the requirements were 
estimated at 438,000,000 cwt. They would observe that there 
was a very small margin left. If they put side by side with that 
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the fact that in the East the consumption of wheat was steadily 
growing, there was considerable indication that wheat could not 
be cheaper in 1925 than it was in 1924. That view was supported 
by the fact that the price in Liverpool for future deliveries was 
higher than for deliveries made immediately. On the whole, 
therefore, he thought that there was some solid gi'ound for 
thinking that as regarded the cereal part of the agricultural 
business prospects were better. 

The Coming Conference on Agriculture. — “ Theroforo,” 
proceeded the Minister. “ I think it is permissible to say that 
agriculture is winning through the abnormal conditions that 
followed after the war. Certainly it is true that we are now 
in a position to judge better of its future prospects as we 
gradually get these world forces under review, and we are enabled 
to estimate their value. It was under those conditions that the 
Government thought it right to suggest to the three great section.H 
of the agricultural industry that they should come together, and, 
in co-operation, do their best to produce for the information and 
guidance of the Government and the country an agreement ou 
the main lines of agricultural policy, that might take its place 
in the national policy, and that might reasonably be expected 
to be durable and permanent. And we did that because we 
recognise that bound up with the prosperity of agriculture are 
great national objects and ends. That was fundamental to our 
thought. 

And the second thing that induced us to think that procedure 
by conference was wise was this : that the industry of agricul- 
ture, less than any other industry, can afford to be the plaything 
of party politics. 

The third reason was that agriculture, less than anything else, 
can afford to experience sharp reversals of political policy. We 
have had experience of them, and the experience we had four 
years ago tends to emphasise the wisdom of trying to proceed 
by way of permanent agreement rather than by way of trying to 
adopt spectacular expedients that may not prove of lasting vahxe. 

Lastly, we had present in our minds that any policy applied 
to agriculture that was to make good its claim to the title of 
* national ' must be a policy that could carry with it the 
willing assent of the industrial elements of our countrj'. 
Therefore we said : ‘ Party prejudice, unfortunately, is often 
strong; old misunderstandings among the industrial population 
are deep-seated; in what better way could we seek to overcome 
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prejudice and remove misunderstanding than by giving first the 
three sections of the industry themselves a chance of putting up 
for the consideration of the whole country a policy on which they 
themselves will be agreed?’ ” 

The Possibilities of the Conference. — Continuing, the 
Minister said : “ That conference, if and when it is established,, 
will be invited to make what recommendations it may think fit 
as to the means by which the arable acreage of England and 
Wales may be maintamed. On that depends the population that 
can be maintained on the land; on that depends the employment 
that can be given to that population ; and, on the arable acreage 
also depends the amount of produce that the soil of England 
can produce. I hope that the conference will, without delay, be 
able to get down to business and explore a great many questions 
that will arise out of this review. But when it does so, I hope it 
will not lose sight of the fact that the terms of reference that 
have been given to it do not only suggest, or rather invite the 
conference to suggest, action that may be taken by the State 
for the benefit of agriculture, but they also invite the conference 
to suggest what measures, if any, can be taken by the agricul- 
tural industry itself to help itself. That, I think, is not. 
less important. It is, after all, worth remembering that 
it was from the ranks of British agriculture that sprang what we 
should be right in terming one of the agricultural revolutions of 
the 18th century. And it may be that the introduction of new 
methods, such, for example, as sugar beet, may conceivably 
turn out to be the stones in the bridge leading across the gulf 
from loss to profit. Do not let us shut our eyes to these possi- 
bilities.” 

Sugar Beet. — ^With regard to sugar beet, the Government 
intended to continue the policy of their predecessors, and he 
hoped that at the end of the ten-year peiiod they would have 
succeeded in establishing in this country a new industry, and 
thereby afford the producer a means of growing a new crop, and 
disposing of it at a profit. When proposals were made he hoped 
farmers would look at them with care, and be prepared, if they 
wore satisfied as to their wisdom, to support them. 

STew Methods in Agriculture. — ^Dealing with new method.^ of 
farming, he said that there was to-day, somehow, an inadequate 
liaison between the man of science engaged on his research and 
the working farmer engaged on the day-to-day cultivation of 
his soil. That was less true of Essex tiban of most parts of the 
country, due largely to their excellent Institute of Agriculture, of 
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which he had heard belore he came there, and of the oxcolien< 
work of such public men as Mr. Hasler and Mr. Dent. lit 
was trying at the Ministry to devise some schemo by which 
they could get their scientific results available in easier and more 
workable form. The food prices inquiry obviously had a bearing 
on agriculture, and all those things of which he had been 
speaking together had a vital bearing on the problem of wages 
now being settled by collective bargaining, made statutory by 
the Act of last Session. 

Organisation. — ^He had occasionally met farmers apt to 
deplore the growing organisation of their labourers. Farmers 
could not set to work and organise themselves and gradge tlieir 
labourers the right to organise as strongly as they could, 
too. When everybody else in the coimtry was organised, 
it was essential for the agricultural indirstry to be organised 
also. Landowners, farmers and labourers were all paddling the 
same canoe, and the better they were organised in their own 
.sections, as long as they remembered they were all paddling 
the same canoe, the better for the country. 

The Government were fully alive to the importance of agricul- 
ture in the general scheme of national industries. They would 
do all they could to advance the legitimate interests of agricul- 
ture, and he asked them all in their organisation to join hands 
with the Government in trying to restore the business of agricul- 
ture to what it ought to be — ^the premier, gilt-edged security of 
the nation, in the interests of the nation as a whole, and to 
whose woU-being the prosperity of the country was vital. 


FARM WORKERS’ BUDGETS. 

A. W. Ashbx, 

University College of Wales, Aberystwyth. 

III. — Cost op Clothing and Household Ebquiebments. 

As the group of budgets previously dealt with* left something 
to be desired in regard to the details provided it appeared neces- 
sary to attempt another inquiry. In was then determined to ask 
for as many details as possible except with regard to the distri- 
bution of total expenditure on foodstuffs over different varieties 
of goods. Had the persons making returns been asked to itemise 


This Journal, Deo., 1924, p. 812. 
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the expenditure on foodstuffs the form of return would have 
been too long and cumbersome to present to voluntary collectors. 
On the whole, the form adopted served its purpose successfully, 
and the inquiry yielded information both as regards income and 
expenditure of a type which has not previously been obtainable. 
It may be, however, that the quantity and the nature of the 
detail covered by the form compelled the voluntary collectors to 
select families which were somewhat above the average both as 
regards intelligence and income in the districts from which 
returns were obtained. A study of individual forms and of the 
general results gives this impression. But in this study particular 
attention should be given to details of income other than cash 
wages, and the statements regarding expenditee on clothing 
and household requirements. The former are important from 
the social rather than the industrial point of view; the latter are 
important because they indicate that it is possible to obtain 
information for which previous budget inquiries have failed to 
ash or which they have failed to secure. 

The counties from which returns were obtained, with the 
number from each, are as follows 


Gloucester 

3 

Sussex 

1 

Norfolk.., 

5 

< Worcester 

2 

Oxford ... 

. 5 

Surrey 

1 

liancashire 

2 

Essex 

1 

Yorkshire 

4 : 

Kent 

2 

Dorset ... 

2 

Somerset 

1 

Northants 

2 

Cornwall 

1 

Northumberland 2 

Bedford 

1 

Hampshire 

2 

Suffolk 

1 

Lincoln 

. 4 

Nottingham ... 

1 


Total 


43 


For the small number of returns they are very well distributed 
over the country. One result of this distribution, however, is 
to make the average earnings somewhat higher than the national 
average wages of farm workers as calculated from the rates of 
wages ruling in the different counties, weighted by the estimated 
number of workers in each county. 

Employment and Wages.~For the purposes of analysis the 
48 families have been divided into two groups : (a) 25 families 
containing not more than three children; (b) 18 families contain- 
ing more than three children. The summary of the number of 
persons employed and the wages earned during one week at the 
end of March or the beginning of April, 1924, is as Mows 
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Table VIH.— Employment and Wages. 


Groups. 

Number of 
Workers. 


Wages. 


Tolal of 4S FamiluH, 

Regular. 

Casual, 

Regular 

Workers. 

Casual 

Workers. 

Total. 




S. (1. 

K. ll. 

S. (1, 

Total 

Average number of work- 

57 

9 

1,513 9i 

(58 6 

1,582 3.* 

ers per family 

1.30 

0.21 

35 2i 

1 7 

36 94 

> Families with $ children^ or 






under. 






Total 

Average number of work- 

32 

A 

863 li 

11 0 

874 1 J 

ers per family 

1.28 

0.16 

‘M 

0 6i 

3t nj 

? Families with more than 
3 children. 





1 

1 

Total 

Average number of work- 

25 

: 5 

650 8 

57 6 

708 2 

ers per family 

1.39 

0.28 

L 

36 13 

3 2} 

39 4 


The average weekly cash wages of all regular workers, includ- 
ing adults and youths, were nearly 26s. 7d., and the average 
cash earnings of the few casual woi’kers in one week were 7s. 7d. 
The wages, however, did not constitute the whole of the cash 
income, for, in each group of families, some income was received 
as pensions — either disability pensions for war service or old-age 
pensions as a result of the maintenance of aged relatives. The 
total cash incomes were : — 



Famed Income, 

Pensions. 

Total. 

Arcraqe. 


s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

(1. 

s. d. 

Families with 3 or fewer children 874 

n 

47 

0 

921 

H 

36 10 

„ „ more than 3 

„ 708 

2 

4 

0 

7J2 

2 

39 (IJ 

Total 43 families 

... 1,682 


61 

0 ] 

1,633 


37 113 


Weekly Expenditaie. — The expenditure of thi.s income on 
items which are purchased weekly is given in Table IX. The 
classification of items of expenditure is similar to that used 
in the previous report on budgets, but in this case no attempt 
was made to secure returns of expenditure on separate items 
of foodstuffs. The expenditure on each class of items has been 
averaged over the whole of the families, but it will be irnder- 
stood that some of the families did not pay rent. Each other 
class of expenditure can fairly be averaged over all the families, 
for the “ Miseellaneons ” class includes tobacco and news- 
papers, besides fares, repairs to cycles, and other items which 
might equally occur in other v’eeks in any of the families. The 
balance of income shown is that remaining when the items of 
ordinary weeldy expenditure have been met, and, as will lie 
shown later, this may be more than absorbed in expenditure on 
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other necessarioB. While it is rather surprising to find a balance 
of income over ordinary weekly expenditure at this time of the 
year, it must be remembered that the incomes of these families 
are high in comparison with the average weekly cash wages 
of farm workers. As may be seen, the national average wages, 
which are estimated to be about 28s. per week, an amount that 
would not meet the ordinary weekly expenditure of eitlier of 
these groups of families. 


Table IX.— Farm Workers’ Weekly Budget. 


43 Families. 

Total. 

I4o. of 
occurrences. 

Avei'age. 

Avemgefor 
43 families, 

Rent 

oodstuffs 

Gleaning Materials 

Insurance 

Fuel and Light 

Miscellaneous (including Fares) ... 

s. d. 
93 ^ 
9G5 24 
68 1* 
74 lOJ 
22G 0 

48 8i 

28 

43 

41 

43 

43 

21 

s. d. 

3 4 

22 6J 

1 6 ! 

1 9 

5 3 1 

2 4 

s. d. 

2 2 

22 54 

1 H 

1 0 

5 3 

1 Ik 

Total Expenditure 

1,406 3) 

43 

— 

3i U 

Total Income 1 1,G33 3J 

— 

— 

37 11? 

Balance (excluding Clothing) 

167 0 

— 

— 

31 OJ 


25 Families with 3 or fewer Children. 

Total. 

No. of 
occurrences. 

Average. 

Average for 
25 families. 

Bent 

Foodstuifs 

Cleaning Materials 

Insurance 

Fuel and Light 

Miscellaneous (including Fares) ... 

s. d. 

64 9 

510 5i 

3.") 7 

43 1 

ISO 9| 

27 24 

10 

25 

25 

26 

25 

12 

s, d. 

3 5 

20 5 

1 5 

1 1 82 
! r> 6f 

2 3J 

s. d, 

2 7 

2) 5 

1 .5 

1 8$ 

5 6| 

1 1 

Total B xpeiiditure 

817 ln-J> 


— 

32 

Total Income 

921 14 

— ! 

— 

3fi 10 

Balance (excluding Clothing) 

lOB 3 

i 

— 

— 

4 H 

18 families with moret an 3 ChiL Iren. 

Toral. 



Average lor 
18 families. 

Rent 

Foodstuffs 

Cleaning Materials 

Insurance 

Fuel and Light 

M'Scellaneous (including K'ares) 

' s. d. 

28 74 

464 9| 

2* OJ 

31 iJf 

89 2J 

21 «> 

9 

18 

16 

18 

18 

9 

' s. d. 

3 2 J 
25 3i 

1 6 

1 H 

4 114 

2 4| 

S, (1. 

1 7 

25 Si 

1 3 

1 H 

4 Hi 
-■ 1 2i 

Total Expenditure 

618 5 

18 

— 

30 OJ 

Total Income 

712 2 

— 

— 

39 Of 

Balance (exi luding Clothing) 

t>3 9 

— 

— 

3 6.} 


B 
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Expenditure on Foodstufts. — ^The constitution of the families 
makes the average family for the whole group equal to nearly 
3.9 “ men ” for dietary purposes; the average for the group 
with three children and less being equal to 2.98 men and that for 
the group with more than three children equal to 6.14 meir or 
dietary units. The expenditure on foodstuffs is about 5s. 9d. 
per man, or 4s. per person, per week over the whole of the 
families. In the group of larger families the expenditure on food 
only amounts to 4s. lid. per man and 3s. 2|d. per person ; and 
in the group of small families to 6s. lOd. per man and 5 b. 2d. 
per person. 

Allowances and Home Produce. — ^In addition to the cash 
income received and expended as stated the whole group of 
families received and used or consumed other goods. Part of 
these were received as allowances in kind in lieu of wages in 
employment, and part were produced at home. No attempt 
has been made to divide the aUowanoes and the allotment produce 
between the groups of larger and smaller families. 

Cottages . — ^Eleven families stated that they lived in rent free 
■cottages, of which the rental value was estimated to be 34a. Gd., 
■or about 3s. 2d. per cottage. This may be compared with 3 r. Id. 
per cottage for the families which actually paid rent, and appears 
to be a fair estimate. Pour other families lived rent-free, and 
if the value of the four cottages occupied is taken at the same 
figure, the total value of the cottages ' which were supplied rent- 
free would be 47s. 2d. 

Milh . — Of the 43 families, 11 returned milk received as allow- 
ances from employers. Eight families stated that they received 
62 pints of new milk valued at 14s. 0^-d., and three families 
returned 22 pints of skimmed milk valued at Is. 8d. 

Potatoes and Bacon. — Only three families made any return of 
potatoes received as allowances, and the total quantity used 
during the week was 45 lb. valued at 8s. 4d. The receipt of 
pork or bacon was returned by four families, the total quantity 
being 17 lb., valued at 17s. 8d, 

Total Value of AlJoicances . — ^The only other form of allowances 
returned was that of coal, of which two families received 3 ewt., 
valued at 7s. 7d, The total value of the allowances in kind, 
including cottages, was estimated to be 91s. 5?,d.: or. if the 
allowances are spread over the whole of the families, an average 
of 2s. IJd. per week. 

Home or Allotment Produce. — Of the 43 families, seven stated 
that they consumed 21 lb. of bacon which was. home produce, 
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and 13 families consumed 160 eggs which were produced at 
home. It has to be remembered that the returns were collected 
at a period when eggs were plentiful and comparatively cheap. 
On the other hand vegetables in cottage gardens or on 
allotments are comparatively scarce at this season of the 
year and only 12 families stated that they consumed, during 
the week to which the returns apply, vegetables produced 
in their gardens or allotments. It is difidcult to state exactly 
the quantity of home-grown vegetables consumed, because 
some returns were made in the form of “ two heads of 
broccoli,” &c., but it is estimated that these 12 families 
consumed : — green vegetables 60 lb., roots 36 lb., various 
vegetables 55i lb., which were produced on their gardens or 
allotments. This period, however, cannot be taken as repre- 
eentative of the whole year. 

Allotments . — More families returned the holding of allot- 
ments than made returns of consumption of allotment produce. 
The total area .of allotments returned was nearly 6f acres (1,076 
poles). These were held by 27 families and the average is 
nearly 40 poles (one-quarter acre) per family of those holding 
allotments, in some cases rents of allotments were not stated; 
but for 987 poles the total rent given was £29 17s. 8d., being 
about 7d. p*er pole or nearly £4 16s. per acre. The value of 
home produce cannot be taken as income apart from the rent 
■of allotments, cost of seed, &c. , and possibly labour. 

Expenditure on other Necessaries. — On previous occasions 
when inquiries into the cost of living of farm workers -have 
been made it has not been found possible to include expenditure 
•on such items as clothing or house-linen and household 
utensils, which are only occasionally purchased, and it has 
been somewhat difficult to allocate expenditure on repairs of 
boots and clothing. Estimates of cost of clothes made by the 
Earming Costs and Costs of Living Committee of the Agricul- 
, tural Wages Board in 1918 were based on very few actual 
data, although they were probably fairly accurate. Eor a 
family of about 6J- persons (which is almost exactly the same 
■size as the average of the 43 families with which” this study 
deals), the estimated expenditure on clothes was 3s. 6d. per 
week in 1914 and 6s. 8d. in 1918,* but household necessaries 
like linen and utensils were not included in these estimates. 
It seemed desirable, therefore) to attempt to collect information 
on expenditure on clothing and repairs to clothing and Iwots, 

* Cmd, 76, 1918. 

B 2 
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together with hoiiRehold necessaries. This inquiry ha.R yielded 
results which are more detailed and on the whole moj'e reliable 
than any hitherto available, and although they are to be taken 
as tentative results only, they do provide information which Is 
both interesting and useful. 

Repairs of Boots and Clothing . — Persons making the returns 
were asked whether they could state “ the average raoirthly 
cost ” of repairing boots and of materials for repairing clothing, 
including cotton and thread, cloth and wool. The stated cost 
of repairing boots for 33 families for a month was 148s. 2d. , or 
an average of 4s. 6d. per family. The range of stated costs 
was between 15s. and Is. per month, but the family which 
returned 15s. consisted of six persons. 

The stated cost of materials for repairing clothing for 32 
families was a total of 74s. 5d. or an average of 2s. 4d. per 
family. The range of stated costs was between 10s. and Od. , 
but more generally between 6s. and Is. per month. The 
family which returned 10s. per month consisted of nine 
persons. 

Cost of Nero Clothing and Boots . — ^Persons making the returns 
were also asked if they could state the “ actual cost of new 
clothes of all kinds purchased for a man, woman, or child for 
one year.” 

As regards cost of new clothing and boot.s for a mm 14 
returns were obtained. These showed a total of .-£83 2s. 3d. 
or an average of £5 18s. 9d. per man. The range was 
from £13 19s. 2d. to £1 5s. 8d. hut the man for whom the 
highest return was given was earning 45a. iier week. There 
was also another case in which the cost was stated to lie over 
£13, but in this case the family income was 54a. per week. 
The next highest case was .£10 11s. 

Por the cost of new clothing and boots for a woman 13 returns 
were obtained, and the.se showed a. total of £66 5s. l.ljd., or an 
average of £5 Is. lid. The range was from £19 14s. lOd. to 
£1. There was, however, another case ([noted at £30; other- 
wise the range was between £6 14s. 5d. and £1. Again the 
highest co.st was connected with high W'ages of the head of the 
household. 

For the cost of new clothing and boots for a child under 14 
years only 10 returns, were obtained. These showed a total 
of £25 11s. 3d. or an average of £2 11s. Id. The range was 
between .£7 2s. 6d. and .£1. 
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Estimates 0 } Cost . — ^Tf it was not possible to state actual cost 
of clothing, the persons making the returns were asked if they 
could “ estimate the cost of new clothes and boots requned 
during one year by a man, woman, or child.” All the esti- 
mates received were made by families which did not attempt 
to state the actual costs. 

For the estimated cost of new clothing and boots for a inan 
17 returns were received, showing a total of d676 5s., or an 
average of ^4 9s. 9d. per man. The range w^as from ;£10 to 
£'2, but more generally from £8 16s. to £3. 

For the estimated cost of new clothing and boots for a woma-i, 
also 17 estumtes were received. These made a total of 
£71 7s., or an average of £4 8s. The range in this case w^as 
from £9 5s. to £1. 

For a child under 14 years of age 15 estimates were obtained 
and these showed a total of £40 8s. 6d., or an average of 
£2 18s. lid. It will be recognised by anyone conversant with 
the domestic economy of farm workers’ families— or indeed of 
some other families — that it is most difficult to state the actual 
cost or even to estimate the cost of clothing a child when 
there is more than on© child in family, for the simple reason 
that clothes ‘‘ descend ” from one child to another. 

Actual and Estimated Costs of Clothing . — CSomparing ihe 
returns of actual costs and estimates of costs of new clothing 
and boots it is interesting and somewhat surprising that the 
estimates are lower than the actual costs, except in the case 
of children. This may be because only the more thrifty 
families, which have the more money to spend on clothing, are 
in a position to state actual costs; or, it may be, because many 
families do not know the actual cost of clothing. There are, 
however, other considerations: the family income, and the 
proportion of the family income which is necessary to meet 
weekly expenditure on food and fuel, etc., has the most impor- 
tant influence on the purchase of clothing, and it may be 
possible that some families were unwilling to state expenditure 
when it was very small. Moreover, it is obvious that there are 
very wide variations in the ©xpenditiu’e on repairs of boots and 
materials for repair of clothing, and these variations would 
have considerable influence on the amount spent on new 
clothing and boots. 

Altogether some 81 families stated actual costs or estimates 
of the costs of new clothes and boots. The number of state- 
ments and the average amounts are as follows : — 
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Table X.-Clothing and Boote. 



Actual Costs. 

Esihiiaicd Costs. 


No. of 

Average 

No. of 

Avevnge 


i Returns. 

I Amount. 

Estimates. 

Amount. 



£ 8. d. 


Jj s, (i. 

Man 

14 

5 18 82 

17 ! 

4 9 

Woinan 

13 

5 1 11 

17 ! 


Child ... 

10 

2 11 U- 

15 1 

2 13 


ITiue families gave no information, and for three families it 
was stated that no money was spent on new clothing or boots. 

House-linen, China, dc . — ^In addition to the above information 
on clothing and repairs the persons making the returns were 
asked if they could state “ the actual cost of house-linen, 
including sheets, blankets, towels, etc., for one year.” 
Twenty-four returns were made, showing a total of 
iB59 18s. 9Jd., or an average of £2 9s. 9d. per household. The 
range was from £6 13s. Id. to 10s. Persons making returns 
were similarly asked if they could state ‘‘ the actual coats of 
china and utensils for one year for the upkeep of the household 
supply.” The returns of this item numbered 29 and showed a 
total of ^30 2s. 7d. and an average of £1 Os. 9d. The range 
of returns was between £8 and 7s. 6d. 

Whatever may be said of these costs they cannot be said to 
be unreasonable, especially when it is remembered that the 
average size of families is large, being over five persons per 
family. In the case of both house-linen and utensils it has to 
be borne in mind that expenditure is not only affected by 
income and by the proportion of income needed for weekly 
expenses for food and fuel, but also by the state of the equip- 
ment of the household at any given time. 

Summary . — ^It would be both unfair and unwise to average 
the expenditures on new clothing and boots, and on household 
equipment, and apply the averages to the whole of the fanuhes 
as an estimate of actual expenditure on these items, because 
it is fairly certain that the expenditures of the 48 families 
would not reach the total which would be obtained in this way. 
As regards repairs, however, this is not the case, and the 
average of the statements received can be fairly applied to the 
whole of the families. The 83 families which made returns 
averaged 6s. lOd. per month, say £4 28. per annum or Is. 7d. 
per week. Taking the balance over the weekly expenditure 
on food, fuel, etc., of 8r. lOJd. per week this wor\ld leave a* 
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balance of 2s. 3Jd. or thereabouts for the purchase of new 
clothing, utensils, etc. 

Although it would not be fair to apply the average expendi- 
ture on new clothes and utensils over the whole of the families 
as an indication of actual expenditure, it might be fair to apply 
it as an indication of need. 

Average Oost per Estimated Total 

head returned. necesftary per fam ily. 

JVb. of persons. Cost, 

^ s, d» £ s. d. 

Men and Youths* ... 6 2 y 1.44 7 8 0 

vVomen and Girls* ... 4 11 0 1,21 5 11 2 

Children 2 12 10 2.96 7 15 11 

Per family £20 15 1 

* Over 14 years old. 

Thus if this fignre were taken as the indication of the cloth- 
ing requirements of the families it would mean a sum of about 
8s. per week. If house-linen, china and utensils were added, 
it would make a total of about £28 6s. per annum, or 9s. per 
week. As this is far in excess of the sum of about 2s. 8-|-d. a 
week which is available after meeting the current expenses 
of food, fuel, and repairs of clothing and boots, it is obvious 
that the provision of new clothes largely depends upon extra 
earnings, mainly in the harvest seasons. This corresponds 
with what is known of the customs and habits of the farm 
workers’ families. 

On the whole, this group of budgets has been supplied by 
families in a position somewhat superior to that of the average 
farm worker, but they are valuable as indicating with a reason- 
able degree of accuracy the sources of income, whether in cash 
or in kind, apart from weekly cash wages, and that they also 
indicate the amount of expenditure on items which are not 
purchased weekly or entirely from the weekly cash wages. 

As regards the weekly expenditure on such necessaries as 
food and fuel a comparison of the results of these budgets and 
of. those previously dealt with -will be made separately. 

{To be concluded.) 
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DALES PONIES. 

Eoi B. Chablton. 

Ii: is veiy remarkable that so few people outside of the Dales 
Pony country appeared to know of the existence of this hardy 
breed of native pony before the Dales Pony Improvement 
Society was founded in the year 1916. The British native 
breeds of pony are famous throughout the world for their hardi- 
ne.s8, sure-footedness, disability, mildness of temperament, 
ability to withstand the hai’dships of their wild surroundings 
(such as scarcity of good food in winter time), soundness of 
constitution, and freedom from hereditary diseases. The Dales 
pony counts as one of Britain’s ancient native lirceds of moun- 
tain or moorland pony, in the same way as does the Welsh, the 
Exmoor, the Dartmoor, or the New Forest pony, and a.s time 
has rolled along*, the Dales pony, like other mountain and 
moorland ponies, has had its ups and downs. 

For a very long period, np to 50 years ago, the western dales 
of Northumberland, Durham, and North Yorkshire, were busy 
centres of lead mining, and Dales ponies were used in groat 
nuipbers about the mines, and for carrying the lead ore to the 
washing places in the dales, and from there right to the shi])s 
(for export) at places like Newcastle-on-Tyne, 

The ancient pony roads across the moors can yet be traced, 
and are known to-day as the “ lead roads.” The ponie.s made 
these long journeys in teams, each team consisting of about 
22 ponies, all loose headed, and each pony carrying about J6 
stones of lead in panniers upon its back. The ponies wore 
specially bred for this particular purpose — ^to carry a great weight 
over extremely rough country, and to get along at a fast pace. 
Generations of breeding for this hat'd work developed the breed 
of pony into an animal of wonderful strength and activity. 

Another very strong factor for the good qualities of the. Dal(>s 
ponies was that the teams were lu'ivately owned. Young 
horsemen of the Dales strove to get togetlier a loam of their 
own, and took a very .special pride in tlieir jionies. Dalesmen 
have ever been sportsmen, and over a very long time, right up 
to the present day, their most enjoyable sport has been the 
holding of trotting matche.s with their pouie.s. The writer pos- 
sesses a collection of ancient stud cards, which invarialily men- 
tion great trotting feats by the Dales pony advertised, or by 
some of its n.nce.stor.s— such performances afi 10 miles on the 
hard road in 38 ininiiles with 12 atones np, etc. 
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This year at the Stanhope-in-Weardale Agricultural Show, 
the chief events of the day were the Dales pony classes, and 
the trotting' races, for which the sum of £40 was given as a 
first prize. Dalesmen old and young were there to see the 
ponies and the trotting, and their enthusiasm wa.s great. Their 
keenness, and love for this old-fashioned sport, accounts to a 
very gieat extent for the good qualities of the ponies, which 
can yet be found in large numbers in these wild dales. Tlie 
ponies are great walkers, and very fast trotters, but they have 
never been trained to gallop. 

Description of the Breed. — The present-day Dales ponies are 
of a most powerful and cobby build. They average about 14 
hands in height, the maximum height at which they may he 
registered being 14.2 hands. Many of them ai;e whole black 
in colour; other prevailing colours are brown, bay and grey, 
but chestnut and broken colours are never seen in the pure- 
bred Dales pony. They have long flowing manes, and grow 
quite a lot of fine silky hair on their heels. Hair is a feature 
which is never forgotten by the lover of the true Dales pony. 
They have very sharp and good action, and put their feet down 
straight. Their heads are neat and pony-like, with ears small 
and neatly set, throats and jaws fine, necks strong and inclined 
to be too short. 

The shoulders are strong, but too steep and upright; they 
want greater length of shoulder blade. (This point is very 
carefully watched when pony stallions are selected for the 
Government premiums.) 

Their backs, loins, and hindquarters are all that could be 
desired, with well-sprung ribs, great muscle and .stieng'th, and 
with tails well set. They have the very best of feet, legs and 
joints, their knees and hocks are perfect, and they have 
immense bone below the joints. 

Their constitution is very good, in fact, hereditary unsound- 
nesses are almost unknown in the breed. They are, like most 
of our mountain and moorland ponies, extremely sensible, and 
above all, they are game and alert to a degree. 

The Dales pony brood mares of Teesdale and Weardale 
do not run semi-wild, like the Fell pony mares of the Lake 
District, but are expected to do quite a lot of work about the 
small farms all the year round, with the result that although 
they are generally turned out at nights, even in winter, they 
get a bite of sweet hay, just when they really need it. The 
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young Dales ponies as a rale are sold as foals, in the September 
of their first year at, say. Tow Law, Co. Durham. By getting 
rid of her foal in the early autumn the mare is enabled to keep 
her condition. 

Present-day Improvements. — ^Within the last 60 years, 
changes have taken place which have had their effect upon 
Dales ponies. Many of the mines have been closed down, and 
railways have been made to those that are still working, with 
the result that Dales ponies are not now wanted in anything 
like such great numbers for the lead mines. 

The small farmers of the dales who used to keep their 18.2 
to 14 hands Dales pony to do all the work about the farm, 
have purchased mechanical grass cutters, hay tedders, etc., 
and to work these machines larger ponies have been bred, by 
crossing the Dales pony with small Clydesdale horses. The 
first cross to Clydesdale usually results in a wonderfully active 
and powerful animal — an animal which sells when years 
old at a good price — ^but to put a filly so bred to stud, and to 
expect to produce offspring anything like uniform, ends in 
disappointment. 

This is where the work of the Dales Pony Improvement 
Society is distinctly showing itself; the old breed of Dales was 
in danger of going out of existence, but fortunately for the 
ponies, the Society from its inception set its face against the 
Clydesdale cross, or indeed any outcross. The Society set to 
work and found every available pure-bred Dales pony sire, 
and backed by the Ministry of Agriculture, gave premiums to 
the best of these. The result is that, after eight years of 
hard work, the Society has taught the owners of pony mares 
to realise that the pure Dales pony is a much more valuable 
animal than the cross-bred cob of a few years ago, and as each 
season comes along the improvement in the young stock Cian 
be plainly seen. One has only to go to an auction sale, such 
as the sale of registered Dales ponies, held at Tow .Law, 
Co. Durham, in September of each year, to notice the dis- 
tinctly larger prices offered for those ponies which have the 
appearance of being pure bred. 

The fact that the War Office has recently taken a great 
number of 14 to 14.2 hands ponies, all of which had to be pure 
Dales ponies, showing no sign of outcross, should greatly 
eneoui'age owners of good class Dales pony mares to put their 
mares to stud. 
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It is, the writer thinks, an acknowledged fact that Dales 
ponies are the most saleable kind of horse that the North of 
England is prodnoing to-day. There seems to be always a 
ready market for them. The outer world appears to have dis- 
covered them only recently, but they are being sold as deer 
stalking ponies for Scotland, and the Spanish Government is 
buying Dales pony stallions. They are really booming. 

The mother society of British ponies is the National Pony 
Society, which has its headquarters at 12, Hanover Square, 
London, W.l. This society publishes a stud book, with sec- 
tions for the registration of ponies of the different mountain 
and moorland breeds, and Dales ponies have their section, 
which is a complete register of their pedigree ponies. 

London Pony Show. — ^Tn March of each year the National 
Pony Society holds a show at the Agricultural Hall, Islington. 
Every breed of British mountain and moorland pony can be 
seen at the show, and to anyone who is interested in live stock 
it is an education and an impressive sight to see all these native 
ponies grouped together in their different classes. Dales ponies 
are always well represented at the London Pony Show. 

It is the duty of the convener of each breed of pony to see 
that the animals sent to the London Pony Show are true repre- 
sentatives of their own particular breed. It is, therefore, in 
the opinion of the writer, the best place to see, and learn to 
know, our different British mountain and moorland ponies. 

Comparison with Pell Ponies. — Before closing this article we 
might usefully refer to the similarity which exists between the 
two breeds of ponies of the North of England — ^the Dales and 
the Pell ponies. 

To go well back into the history of these ponies we must see 
that they would originally be one and the same. The con- 
ditions under which the animals have lived; the purposes for 
which they were required; fashions, and other forms of inter- 
ference by man have, over a long period, divided the ponies 
into distinct types. 

The semi-wild Fell pony mares of the Lake District roam 
on the high fells throughout the whole year; they can be seen 
in the spring of the year round about the village of Bampton, 
in Westmorland, or on Caldbeck Fell, or the back of Skiddaw, 
in Cumberland. They have with them their previous summer’s 
foal, a yearling, and perhaps a two-year-old; these trail after 
the dam, and all look as if they really required more atten- 
tion. This is rather different from the life of the Dales nnny 
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as already outlined above, for while the Dales ponies woj’k and 
are better fed, their sisters on the Lake District Fells are prob- 
ably scraping the snow away to find a patch of poor grazing. 

It is the custom of owners of Fell pony brood mares to allow 
the mares to run in the above-mentioned semi-wild state, and 
not to ask them to do any form of work. Very few of 
these mares have ever been handled. Their offspring are left 
until they reach the age of years, when they are taken in 
•droves to places like Brough Hill Fair and sold in their rough 
unbroken state. 

The Dales pony therefore tends to grow into a stronger 
animal than the Fell pony. The rules of the Fell Pony Society 
do not allow the registration of mares exceeding 13.2 and 
stallions 14 hands. 

Breeders of both Dales and Fell ponies are keenly interested 
in the pedigree of their ponies. The Ministry of Agriculture, 
for a number of years past, has granted 4 Premiums to Dales 
pony stallions, and 5 Premiums to Fell ponies; the War Office 
now continues this practice. The competition for these 
Premiums is very keen. The Premiums are usually awarded 
in April — ^those for Dales ponies usually at Bishop Auckland, 
in Co. Durham, and those for Fell ponies at Penrith. The 
stallions are kept in hand throughout the summer, and are 
shown in good condition, and in increasing numbers. 

^ ^ ^ « 

SEASONAL DISTRIBUTION OF EMPLOY- 
MENT IN AGRICULTURE. 

J. S. Krsro, E.Sc. (Econ.), B.Sc. (Agric.), N.D.A., 
Midland Agricultural and Dairy College. 

Attention has already been drawn in this Journal to the 
importance which attaches to regularity of employment from the 
point of view of the internal management of farms.* There is. 
however, another aspect of the question. Both the majoiity 
and minority Eeports of the Poor Law Commission (Cd. 4499. 
1909) indicted casual labour as one of the root causes of 
pauperism. From a national standpoint, therefore, its incidence 
and character in relation to farming systems are significant, and 
the labour requirements of methods of cropping assume an im- 
portance beyond the problems of the internal economy of the 
farm. 

* This Jotimal, July, 1922, p. 319, and Aug., 1922, p. 447. “ Labour 
•Organisation on an Bast Midlands Farm,” A. Bridges. 
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Early Farming Systems. — The profound connection between 
the labour supply and farming systems is seen in all phases of 
British agriculture. The primitive rotation of manorial hus- 
bandry, with its alternations of winter corn, summer com and 
fallow, utilised the definite and regular amount of labour avail- 
able by Custom for the cultivation of the demesne lands. 
Seasonal pressure was reflected in the extra “ boon ” work 
called for at the spring and autunm ploughings and at harvest, 
and the rural organisation of the period required the existence, 
side by side with the demesne lands, of the peasant holdings, 
from which could be drawn labour to supplement that of the 
manorial servants who formed the permanent nucleus of hands 
for ,lhe regular daily tasks on the lord’s holding. Even in the 
13th century, however, was to he found a class of migratory 
piece-workers — ^harrowers, shearers, etc. — and harvest work 
called in the aid also of day-labourers from the towns.* 

With the breaking up of customary ties binding the manorial 
lord and the tenant worker, and in the disorganisation which 
accompanied the development of sheep farming in the 15th and 
16th centuries, the shortage of labour was the underlying motive 
for the. framing of the new’ farming policy under which a con- 
siderable area of arable went down to grass. For the main- 
tenance of the food supply the legislation of the period sought 
to re-establish and stabilise the rural population, and thn ng h 
permitting migration at harvest from the grass areas to the 
arable districts, it sought also to impose compulsory service on 
the town artificer in getting in the farmer’s hay and corn. 

It was, indeed, the existence of a large class of day-labourers 
uith their cottage holdings, rights of common and by-industries 
in the homes, that was a necessary condition for the survival of 
the yeoman farmers until the great enclosure movement of the 
18th and 19th centuries. 'Nevertheless, for hai-vesting, the 
open-field farmers were largely dependent upon town labour. 

Enclosures and Industrial Development.— Enclosures, the 
development of the large arable farm, the introduction of new 
methods and the aplication of capital on a larger scale to farm- 
ing, gave rise to the modem problem of adapting the work of a 
landless labouring class to the irregular demands of the new 
farming. At first, under the influence of the old poor law, an ex- 
treme and chronic casualisation of labour resulted. Tn the Eas- 
tern Counties the gang system developed, women and children 
were pressed into service to supplement the meagre earninas of 

♦Hasbacb, “Histoiy of the English Agricultural Labourer,” pp. 16 - 17 . 
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the labourers, and Irish gangs became a regular feature 
at corn and potato harvest. The extension of factory industry, 
.the greater mobility of labour, regulative legislation and the 
progress of the allotment and small holdings movements, have 
obliterated the vforst features of the transition period. The 
extended use of machinery has brought v/ithin the scope of the 
regular farm hands such operations as the harvesting of com, 
which in times past called for a great influx of temporary labour. 
In the classical 14th century example quoted by lord 
Bmle,* upwards of 370 men were employed for two days in 
harvesting 250 acres of com. Eeaping and tying two acres 
provided a day’s work for five men. To-day, a binder with one 
man and three horses and a man to help will cut and tie 
•8-10 acres in a day. In recent years, root-th i nning and hop- 
picking machines are attacking two other persistent cases of 
casual employment. 

On the other hand the use of the thrashing machine has 
destroyed the balancing winter occupation of regular farm 
workers in some districts, replacing it by bursts of casual labour. 
Indeed, the use of the flail in southern England persisted in the 
19th century, partly perhaps on account of the difficulty of 
providing the labourer with other winter work."! 

Present-Day Conditions. — ^At the present time the farmer 
must frame his policy within the limits set by his labour supply. 
The availabilisy or absence of casual labour may be a factor 
determining the crops that can be grown and the acreage of 
■each. If reUanee is to be placed only on the regular farm hands, 
the most economical arrangement as far as manual labour is 
concerned, is that which, under average conditions, will ensure 
regular full-time employment for the men all the year round. 
The weather will always introduce an element of uncertainty, 
hut, on the other hand, labour is flexible within the limits 
of overtime, and there is usually some work of a general kind 
such as hedging and ditching or some bam work to fill up slack 
time. The farmer’s' problem tb-day is, however, widely different 
from that of the mediaeval bailiff. The amount and character 
of the labour available from district to district and , from time 
to time varies considerably. Labour is comparativeily mobile, 
and factory industry offers an ever widening but fluctuating 
field of alternative employment. In particular the amount of 
■casual labour that can be obtained ■will depend largely upon 

•* “ English banning, Past and Present," p. 11. 

t Ditto, p. 369. ’ ^ 
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conditions of employment in other industries, and upon the 
outlet for the Yvork of women and girls, especially where local 
industry demands the concentration of large numbers of com- 
paratively unskilled labourers with their families. In so far as 
part-time employment in agriculture provides some subsidiary 
source of family income, that may be all to the good : so, too, 
if seasonal work on the land should dovetail with seasonal work 
in other industries it might be a positive advantage nationally 
as well as for the industries concerned, provided a regular inter- 
change of suitably alternative occupations should result. Casual 
work on the farm is, however, generally of an unskilled 
character.* It is, moreover, irregular and spasmodic. It is 
in the main associated with certain crops which make sudden 
and short-period demands for labour. The seasonal labour 
requirements of stock and crops, and the character and distribu- 
tion of the labour force required under different systems of 
farming become matters of some importance nationally from 
this standpoint. 

Three Midland Farms. — An approach to this problem as it 
affects agriculture to-day is perhaps best made empirically by 
■studying what happens in practice. For the purpose of an in- 
troductory survey of the problem the labour on three farms in 
the East Midland Area, worked on different systems as far as 
the cultivation of the arable land is concerned, and ■with varying 
proportions of crops and grass, has been recorded week by week 
and graphically represented as shown on the accompanying 
charts. In each case the work of a calendar year is shown. 
The base line is dmded into 52. equal parts, each representing 
a week, and on each of these weekly divisions a vertical column 
has been built representing the number of hours worked by the 
farm hands during that week. The total labour in each week is 
-divided by horizontal lines to show the number of hours worked 
on the several classes of live stock and on the different crops. 
The general order of arrangement has been to put the labour 
on the stock below, since in each case the dairy herd provides 
•employment for a nucleus of labour, and to place the forage 
crops below the cereals and other selling-off crops. A further 
object has been to show those crops requiring casual labour 
above the others so that the connection between the crop, and 
any irregulaiities of employment may be clearly marked. 

*TUe ■work of the relatively skilled, craftsmen such as mechanics in 
•charge of travelling thrashing sets, etc., and skilled hedgers, who ply a regular 
•trade ivith different farms is not included in the term ‘here. 
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Wherever possible the continuity of employment on the live 
stock or on crops over a period of weeks is also shown, though 
it could not be done in all cases. On each chart the acreage of 
the farmt its average or normal head of stock, the acreages under 
the several crops and the number of regular employees are 
recorded for tlie period covered. Across each a line is drawn 
at a level which represents the average number of hours worked 
per week by the regular hands. In arriving at this average, 
overtime has been included because it was not possible in all 
eases to distinguish between ordinary and overtime work where 
an inclusive wage was paid. It will be apparent that the hours 
actually worked by the regular employees during any week 
might be a little above or below that line. This straight line 
has been used in preference to an irregular line showing the 
actual hours worked week by week by the regular hands, to 
avoid compheating the charts unduly. 

A graphical method of representation is employed as it offers 
certaia advantages over a statement in figures. Eor showing the 
seasonal distribution of labour oh individual crops it is best to 
start from a separate base line for each and plot the labour for 
a standard area of, say, 10 acres of crop. For representing all 
the labour of the farm as a whole it seems more convenient to 
combine the individual crop graphs in one, having regard to the 
numbers of stock actually carried, and the acreages worked. 

Farm I: Abundant Casual Labour. — Chart 1 depicts a farm 
presenting sevei'al features distinguishing it from the others. 
The arable land is a light sandy loam suitable for intensive 
cropping, and the grassland is on adjacent heavy alluvial soil 
well provided with subsoil moisture. There is a good local market 
for fresh milk and market garden produce. Silage was grown 
on 81|- acres and the two tower silos received also the produce 
of 5 acres of oats and 25 acres of clover “ seeds.” In addition to 
com crops and roots for feeding to cattle, 18 acres of carrots, 
38|- acres of potatoes and 1 acre of celery and onions were grown. 

Tlie most striking feature of the labour on this farm is its 
extreme irregularity in total compared with the steady employ- 
ment on the live stock. In nearly every week of the year some 
casual labour was employed. In June and July the hoeing 
weeding of the carrot crop was in competition with potatoes, and 
the third week of July added the already competitive needs of 
the silage and hay crops. Th August the weeding of the root 
and potato land clashed with the finishing of the silage. In 
September and October the- comparatively large acreage of pota- 
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toes required lifting and clamping before corn harvest was 
complete, and at a time when cultivations for next season’s 
autumn-sown silage and wheat also demanded the attention of 
the regular hands. Over a period of four weeks in October the 
average hours worked were more than double the normal work- 
ing week of the permanent hands. November found the working 
and sowing of corn and silage and the clamping of the roots in 
competition with the lifting of the carrot and market garden 
crops, whilst from December to March carrot sorting, bagging 
and delivery overshadowed the regular work on the land for the 
spring-sown crops, bad markets for both carrots and potatoes 
drawing out the period of disposal of both crops. 

It will be apparent, without following out the operations in 
any further detail, that the labour requirements of this farm 
were successively dominated by the competition of hay and 
silage in the summer period, by the potato crop in the late 
autumn and by the carrots throughout the winter, this last crop- 
adding also to the congestion of the summer work. The potato 
crop titilised during six weeks in September and October no less 
than 8,735 hours of labour, i.e., Ill hours per acre during this 
short period. The can-ot crop alone absorbed from 10th Novem- 
ber, 1922, to 28rd March, 1923, 388 hours per acre, i.e., an' 
average of 363 hours per week on 18 acres, which was l-^ times 
the total amount of regular labour available for work on the' 
arable land during the same period. Crops of this character, 
which are bulky relatively to their value, and which require a 
good deal of hand labour for sorting and marketing witMn a 
limited time, exercise the greatest influence in proportion to 
their acreage upon the seasonal demand for labour. A sub- 
stantial reduction of both crops would be called for on this farm 
in the absence of casual labour. 

The cropping presupposed the availabihty of labour in the- 
quantities and at the times required. The key to the situation 
lies in a remark of the farmer : “ I have only to put up my hfin'd 
in the village and I can get all the labour I want.” The farm 
is situated within a few miles of a growing industrial town' 
offering in normal times emplo 3 Tnent to a considerable number 
of relatively unskilled labourers, but very little outlet for female 
labour. During the period 1922-23 there was a good deal of 
unemployment in the area. Prom the beginning of May to the 
first week in July, two to four women or girls were needed for 
planting, and hoeing onions, setting potatoes, hoeing carrots and" 
potatoes, planting cabbage and celery, or pulling docks and’ 
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cutting thistles. For a week in June, nine additional men were 
•weeding carrots or hoeing mangolds, the number being reduced 
to four in the following week. The mangolds and some ditching 
kept four or five men engaged until mid -July, when silage and 
hay gave them three or four days’ work each week for a fort- 
night, and then full-time work for two more weeks. In the 
meantime one woman was kept on for weeding, to be reinforced 
by eight more men for a week on the carrot crop. This see-saw 
of inflated and diminished employment goes on, finding work 
more or less continuously for several months for one or two, and 
in a much larger number of cases providing a few days or weeks 
of discontinuous labour from time to time. The super-position of 
intensive arable cropping upon the basis of dairy farming ren- 
dered this inevitable. In the absence of casual labour the 
system would have been impossible. 

Farm n: Little Casual Labour. — Chart 2 presents a marked 
contrast. The period covered was in this case from October, 
1922, to September, 1923. Situated on the Keuper Marl with 
;an admixture of overlying glacial sand, the soil is less suitable 
than that of the first farm for intensive cropping, and apart 
from a smaller acreage under potatoes and a little market 
gardening the arable farming was not of a specialised character. 
The farming is, however, fairly intensive, the arable exceeding 
the grass in acreage, whilst the dairy herd bulks less in th(' 
farming than in the previous case. The cows, sheep, pigs and 
poultry offer a steady and regular volume of employment, and 
the seasonal increase due to wintering fattening cattle is counter- 
balanced by the heavier summer and autumnal requirements of 
the arable land. The potatoes caused a heavy addition to laboui 
in the form of a troop of schoolboys for lifting in the third week 
in October, hut other-mae. except for a short period when the* 
usual clash between hay harvest and root hoeing caused a peak 
in July and August, and some congestion at harvest, it might 
•appear that there was little work that could not be overtaken 
by a spurt of overtime on the part of the regular farm hands. 
There was in fact some additional labour at the command of the 
bailiff, a steam thrashing set being owned by the farm, and the 
engine man lent a hand with the farm work when not engaged 
on thrashing. 

One might, at first glance, be inclined to congratulate the 
management upon considerable foresight in planning the crop- 
ping. A closer scrutiny would, however, tend to modify that 
opinion. The various crops appear in turn to dominate the 
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situation and the capacity of the regular farm workers is rarely 
exceeded. The lifting of the 1922 potatoes is followed by the 
lifting and eating off of the roots and the sowing of winter com. 
Time is found for clearing up the old potatoes whilst attention 
is also given to the hedging and ditching, and the thrashing of 
the previous year’s harvest dovetails in with the preparation of 
the ground for the spring-sown crops. These in turn monopo- 
lise the greater portion of the arable labour in March and April, 
. but it will be observed that it is late in May before the potatoes 
are all planted, whilst the weeding of oats, barley and spring 
wheat is absorbing during June the labour required by the root 
land, and driving back the completion .of hay harvest, already a 
fortnight behind the rest of the district. The sowing of 19 acres 
of spring wheat is itself an indication that work is badly behind. 
Congestion follows in the harvest time, and the combined labour 
of nine or ten men and two boys is unable to cope mth the 
cutting and carrying without some outside help. 

Thus the fahly even distribution of labour is seen to reflect a 
shortage of labour at times when speeding-up would have 
•enabled work to be overtaken at the right time. The cropping, 
whatever the circumstances by which it was dictated, appears 
to call for a more flexible labour supply than was available. The 
farm is situated about four miles from a large commercial and 
industrial centre which absorbs a large volume of labour of all 
grades throughout the year. In the adjacent villages hosiery 
factories provide an outlet for the labour of women and girls. 
Tinder normal trade conditions there is very little surplus labour 
on wliich farmers in the locality can draw at times of pressure. 
One inference, at any rate, appears to be justified. In planning 
the season’s work an omission to take into account the varied 
seasonal requirements of the stock and crops for labour, may 
result in grave difficulty in organisation and failure to carry 
out the programme in the absence of casual help that can be 
called upon in times of need. In the present case a heavy 
financial loss was experienced, to which poor yields and delays 
in marketing were factors of considerable importance. 

Parm HI: a Dairy Farm.— Chart 3 presents the simpler 
■case of a dairy farm on which soil conditions eliminate the 
possibility of intensive arable cropping, and there is a preponder- 
ance of grass with a simple four-course rotation on the arable 
land. The irregularity of employment of the regular hands is 
emphasised by some casual help at root hoeing and singling in 
June and July, when the regular men were engaged on hay 

,« 2 * 
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harvest, and by a series of thrashings in September, October, 
December and February for which additional help was forth- 
coming from casual workers who followed the thrashing drum 
from farm to farm. Apart from these outstanding increases 
there is evidence of marked seasonal pressure, the summer 
months taxing the energies of the staff, whilst after com har- 
vest the greater requirements of the stock are insuflBicient to 
keep all the hands sufficiently occupied, in spite of attention to 
the hedges and general work about the farm. Indeed, on dairy 
farms on the heavier soils the want of labour-balance is often 
acutely felt. There is not sufficient difference between the 
requirements of the stock- in summer and winter to occupy the 
time of the men freed from work on the arable unless stock 
for winter feeding is brought in to redress the balance. 

Conclusions.— It is unwise to draw too many inferences 
from individual eases, but the three farms thus briefly studied 
will illustrate some of the difficulties of management of farms 
from the labour side. They are not exceptional cases. The 
records of a number of other farms of varying character all 
show considerable differences in the amount of time occupied 
from week to week, casual labour in some cases at busy seasons 
accounting for twice the time worked by the regular hands. 
One combination of stock and crops may at times be entirely 
beyond the working capacity of regular employees ; another may 
involve periods of under-employment for the necessary nucleus, 
of farm hands. On most farms there are limits set to variations 
in cropping and stocking pobeies by climate, soil, situation and 
equipment. The individual farmer has to balance the advantages 
of assistance in the form of men, horses and other equipment. 
Cropping which will utilise regular' labour all the year round 
may involve an imsatisfaetory balance of stock and crops, or 
production at a loss. Good farming policy is often the most 
satisfactory compromise between a number of conflicting ideals. 

Socially, regularity of employment is desirable, and casual 
laboiu' is of(:en relatively expensive, so that the farmer’s interest 
and that of the community are identical up to a point in 
arranging for as much work as possible to be done by regular 
and permanent employees. Since farming must be made to 
pay, however, the farmer can hardly be blamed if he avails 
himself of surplus labour to grow the more profitable crops. 

If the labour supply is elastic, cropping can be arranged 
regardless of seasonal requirements and conditions will be 
favourable for the growing of crops such as potatoes and carrots, 
•within' the limits set by markets and the physical conditions. 
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of the farm. A more rigid labour supply reverses these con- 
ditions, and farm policy must be moulded ■within the limits set 
by the working capacity of the farmer and his regular men. 
Q'his position arises to a greater or less degree with changes in 
the rate at which labomr is paid, and am actual or eflEective labour 
shortage has to be met by a decrease in the intensiveness of 
cultivation, or the ■wider adoption of labour-sa'ving devices. 

It is perhaps characteristic of many kinds of farming that 
labour requirements are more or less spasmodic. Particularly 
has this been shown to be the case when specialised and inten- 
sive cropping is added to the actmties of more general farming. 
A national policy aiming at the development of agriculture must 
take this into account if the interests of the agiicultural labourer 
are to be identical with those of the farmer and consumer, and 
the temptation to any greater casualisation of labour in the 
greatest of our national industries is to be avoided. 

TRIALS OF SUB-SOILING, 1924. 

The follo^wing article has been contributed by the Institute of 
Agricultural Engineering, Oxford : — 

In the ■winter of 1928 and the spring of 1024 the Ministry in 
co-operation ■with the East Anglian Institute of Agriculture, 
Chelmsford, sub-soiled a series of plots in Essex upon which it 
is proposed to take observations for five years. Further plots, 
were laid down in Oxfordshire during 1924. Upon the formation 
of the Institute of Agricultm'al Engineering at Oxford in April, 
1924, the conduct of these experiments was transferred to the 
Institute. The general methods of sub-soiling were detailed 
in an article 'W'hieh appeared in this Journal for January, 1923, 
p. 911. The results obtained from the first year’s experiments 
were published in this Journal for February, 1924, p. 1000. 
These showed that each sub-soiled plot produced a greater yield 
than the plots which had been ploughed only, and that in every 
ease the increase repaid the extra cost of sub-soiling. 

The investigations now assume a two-fold character. It is 
desired in the first place to discover the number of years during 
which the beneficial effects produced by sub-soiling will last, and 
also to determine the reasons which cause the increased fertility. 

Essex Trials. — In Essex during 1923 potatoes of Eerr’s 
Pink, King Edward and King George varieties were gro'wn, bn 
two fields of sand and gravel, and on a field of boulder clay ; wheat 
was grown on London clay, and barley on brick earth. In 1924 
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wheat, and spring and winter barley, were grown on the fields 
which previously grew potatoes ; winte oats succeeded the barley 
grown on the brick earth field ; and peas ultimately followed the 
wheat grown on London clay. On the last-named field clover 
and trifohum were originally sown with the wheat, but after the 
wheat had been harvested only a moderate crop of clover and 
trifolium was obtained from the sub-soiled plots, and scarcely a 
plant grew on the plots which had been ploughed only. As a 
consequence the part of the field that had not been sub-soiled 
and a portion of the sub-soUed part were ploughed up and peas 
were sown. 

Since the plots in Essex were sub-soiled over two years ago 
they have not again been sub-soiled. Each field (including both 
sub-soiled and control plots) has received identical treatment* 
in the matter of cultivation, manure and seeds. 

The results given in the accompanying tables show that each 
sub-soiled plot has again produced an increased yield over the 
plots in the same field which were ploughed only. 

It is not, of eom’se, possible to make a direct comparison 
between the results of the first and second years ; it is nevertheless 
desirable to draw attention to certain interesting features which 
the results reveal. Thus on brick earth, barley has responded 
in approximately the same measure as the crop of oats grown 
last year. Wheat following potatoes on boulder clay, shows a 
substantially lower percentage of increase, but is nevertheless 
about equal to the yield of a crop of wheat grown on London 
clay last year. Barley following potatoes on sand and gravel 
shows a general increase in yield. 

Eecent observations on the various plots showed that the dis- 
turbed sub-soil has not consolidated, and consequently it may be 
expected that the results of the first and second years may be 
repeated to some degree. 

Oxford Trials. — ^The Oxford experimental plots were estab- 
lished in the spiing of 1924 on fields of stone brash and Oxford 
clay. The swede crop grown on the stone brash was at an early 
stage, it was severely attacked by turnip fly, which killed out all 
plants on many patches in the field, whilst the plants which sur- 
vived were greatly retarded. Although the actual yields from the 
sub-soiled and control plots have been collected, the results 
are of no value for comparative purposes and are not included 
in the following tables. On Oxford day tares and oats, intended 
for ensilage, were grown. The results show that sub-soiling to 
depths of 6 in. and 7 in. had the effect of increasing the yield by 
81.2 per cent, and 29 per cent, respectively. 
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It is desirable to explain that the value of the crops contained 
in the accompanying tables is, with one exception, the actual 
price obtained when the produce was sold. The exception is that 
of the tares and oats which were grown for ensilage, and in this 
case the value has been taken at 25s. a ton. While it is con- 
venient to state increased returns in terms of money, it will of 
course be borne in mind that these must vary with wages and 
prices. The only criterion of permanent value is the increased 
yield in terms of crop expressed as an average over a series of 
years for different types of land. 

Laboratory work is proceeding hand in hand with these field 
experiments in order to discover the reasons for the increased 
fertility already demonstrated. When these are more advanced 
it is hoped that it will become possible to state the precise soil 
conditions which will be bettered by sub-soiling, and also to- 
prescribe the beat mechanical means for producing the required 
results. 

YIELD AND VALUES PEE AGEE. 

TABLE I. 

Sand and Geavnl (Field I). 

Ckmfrol Plots. 


Year. 

Crop. 

Depth 

of 

Ploughing, 

Yield. 

Value. 

Ware or 
G-rain. 

Chats or 
Straw, 



III. 

lb. 

lb. 

s. d. 

1923 

Potatoes — 






Kerr’s Pink ... 

■ 5 

9,363 

1,624 

24 8 9 


Kinsr Edward ... 

5 

12.621 

2,284 

28 7 6 

1924 

Spring Barley ... 

1 

1 

2,064 

1,911 

14 18 9 

i 


Sfilf-soiled Plots, 


Year. 

Crop 

Depth 

of 

Sub- 

soil- 

ing. 

Difterence in Yield. 

Gain per i 

Weight, 

Lcre. 

Value, 

Ware or 
Q-rain. 

Chats or 
Straw, 

Ware or 
Grain 

Chats or 
Straw 



In. 

lb. 

Jb. 

per cent. 

per cent 

S. 

d. 

1923 

Potatoes — 







1 


Kerr’s Pink 

.5 

6.025 

315 

64.33 

10.44 

15 1 



King Edward 

T) 

7.083 

112 

56,1 

4.9 

20 10 

2 

1924 

Spring Barley 

«■ 

873 

1,224 

42.6 

64.0 

6 17 11 

1923 

Potatoes — 









Kerr’s Pink 

7 

3,337 

11 

36.64 

- 0.69 

8 3 

9 


King Edward 

7 

4,547 

4U 

36 3 

*-*18.1 

12 16 

6 

1924 

Spring Barley 

* 

880 

1,274 

42.8 

60.7 

7 0 

1 

1923 

Potatoes — 









Kerr’s Pink 

9 

693 

693 

6.34 

-86.17 

19 

6 


King Edward 

9 

1.176 

313 

9.8 

-18.7 

3 2 

8 

1924 

Spring Barley 

* 

886 

1,361 

48.1 

70.7 

7 2 11 


* Not sub-soiled since 1923. 
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TABLE II. 

Sand and Gravel (Field II). 


Control Flats. 


Year. 

Crop. 

Depth of 
Ploughing. , 

Yield. 

Value. 

Ware or 
Grain. 

Chats or 
Straw. 



In. 

lb. 

lb. 

£ a. cl. 

]9'23 ! 

Potatoes — 






Kerr’s Pink ... 

6 

16,016 

3,584 

42 10 0 


King Bdwaid... 

5 

15,120 

2;867 

46 8 8 

1924 

Winter Barley ... 

6 

1,423 

1,527 

10 12 5 


•^uh'SoiUd Flats. 


Year, 

Ornp. 

Depth 

of 

Sub- 

soil- 

ing. 

Difference in Yielil. 

Gain pm' Acre. 

Weight. 

Value. 

Ware or 
Grain. 

Chats or 
Straw. 

Ware or 
Grain. 

Chats or 
Straw. 

1923 

1924 

Potatoes — 
Ken’s Pink 
King Edward 
Winter Barley 

In. 

5 

5 

* 

lb. 

4,995 

2,307 

436 

lb. 

112 

806 

474 

per cent. 

31.19 

16.2 

30.6 

per cent. 

3.12 

28.1 

31.0 

£ s. d. 

12 7 3 

7 8 4 

3 5 3 

1923 

1924 

Potatoes — 
Kerr’s Pink 
King Edward 
Winter Barley 

7 

7 

* 

8,365 

9,699 

441 

—560 

134 

483 

52.16 

64.1 

31.0 

15.62 

4.6 

31.6 

20 0 3 
28 5 4 

3 7 0 

1923 

1924 

Potatoes — 
Kerr’s Pink 
King Edward 
Winter Barley 

9 

9 

* 

6,496 

8,763 

474 

—313 

22 

428 

10.56 

24.8 

33.3 




* Not sub-soiled since 1923. 


TABLE III, 
Brick Earth. 


.Control Flofs. 




Depth 

Yield. 


Year. 

Crop, 

of 






Ploughing 

Grain. 





in. 

lb. 


£ 8. cl. 

3923 

Barley 

5 

1,174 


4 14 4 

1924 

Oats 

6 

2,254 


18 16 0 


t The straw was not weighed in 1923. 


c» o o 
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Trials or Stib-soiling, 1924 . 


Siib-noiled Plots, 



Control Plots. 


* Not suTi-soiled since 1923. 
t The straw was not weighed in 1923. . 

TABLE IV. 
Bottlder Clay. 



Siiib^soiled Plots. 





Depth 

Difference 

1 in Yield. 

Gain per Acre. 

of 



"XXT Qi rr1-i ^ 1 


Year. 

Crop. 

Sub- 

Ware or 
Grain. 

Chats or 
Straw. 

TT 

5«u. 

Value. 



soil- 

ing. 

Ware or 
Grain . 

Chats or 
Straw. 



lu. 

lb. 

lb. 

per cent. 

per cent. 

£ b. d. 

1923 

Potatoes— 








Kerr’s Pink 

5 

2,396 

— U1 

69.11 

—13.12 

5 15 2 


King George 

5 

3,046 

166 

68.12 

19.44 

7 12 5 

192i 

Wheat 

* 

836 

lOS 

22.3 

7.3 

2 1 6 



1928 

Potatoes — 


Kerr’s Pink 


King George 

1924 

Wheat 



—21.66 

5 

3 

7 

39.72 

7 

7 

8 

33.9 

4. 

2 

7 


* Not Bub-soiled since 1923. 
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Control Plot. 


TABLE V. 
London Cla.t. 





Depth of 

j Di£f«*rence in 

1 Yield. 

Gain per Acre. 

Year. 

Crop. 

Sub-soiling. 

Grain. 

Straw. 

j vv eigub. 

Value. 



Grain. 

Straw. 



in. 

lb. 

lb. 

pei Cent. 

|)crcent. 

^ K U. 

1923 

Wheat 1 

7 

722 

* 

23.2 


3 4 5 

1924 

Peas I 

t 

337 

170 

17.9 

7.8 

8 4 8 


* The weight of straw was not measured in 1023. 
tNot sub-soiled since 1923. 


TkBLE VI. 
Oxford Olay, 


Control Plotn. 


Year. 

Crop. 

Depth of 
Ploughing. 

Cost of 
Ploughing. 

Yield. 

Value. 

1924 

Tares and Oats 
(ensilage) 

In. 

s. d. 

ir> 0 
(Horses) 

lb. 1 

16,312 

£ R. d. 

0 2 0 
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ADVANTAGES OF MILK RECORDING. 

The advantages to be derived from keeping accurate records 
of the milk yields of cows have been urged repeatedly for many 
years, but such advantages are not yet as fully appreciated or 
as readily recognised as they might be, and although the Milk 
Eecording Scheme of the Ministry has now been in existence 
for ten years there is still considerable apathy on the part of 
the British dairy farmer. Before the inauguration of this 
scheme in 1914 as part of the general scheme for the improve- 
ment of the live stock of the country, milk recording in England 
was mainly confined to the owners of pedigree herds and to 
agricultural colleges and other educational institutions. During 
the last ten years, however, the movement has grown con- 
tinuously and very considerable progress has been made. At 
the same time it must be admitted that the work is still in its 
infancy and that there is ample scope for extension of the prac- 
tice. The number of cows and heifers in milk or in calf in 
England and Wales is, in round figures, 2,615,000 and of these 
only about 125,000, i.e., less than 6 per cent, are being officially 
recorded. 

Tn Denmark and other countries a thorough investigation has 
been made into the question of cost in the production of milk 
and its products, and it is now recognised that the taking of 
accurate records of milk yield, of individual butter fat tests and 
the examination of rations form the basis of any such investiga- 
tion with a view to determine where cost may be reduced and 
production economically increased. 

Selection of Good Milkers. — ^The fi.rst lesson to be learnt 
from the practice of keeping milk records is that of Selection. 

Economy in production is in the first instance attained by 
selecting the right animals, viz., those giving a high 
yield of milk, provided they are. of sound constitution. 
Every farmer is aware that there are good and bad 
milkers, differing comparatively little in their cos? for 
keep and attendance, yet varying in milk yield from 
400 to 1,000 gallons in a lactation period. The low-yielding 
cows in the herd certainly do not pay for their keep. These 
mere “ pensioners ” on the farm should obviously be fattened 
and sold, but first they must be identified, and the only sure 
means of identii^ng them is to keep records. Some cows give 
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a large daily yield of milk for a short period only after calving, 
while others give moderate daily yields over a long lactation 
period, and it is impossible to estimate accurately the total 
yields of either class by mere observation. Even some of the 
mosf experienced judges of dairy stock have erred in calculations 
by as much as 200 gallons in their estimates of the yield of indi- 
vidual cows. Only by weighing the milk daily or weekly can 
the milk yield of each cow be ascertained. The record pro- 
vides exact figures as to the producing power of each, thus indi- 
cating which should be disposed of and which retained. The fol- 
lowing is a striking example of the great difference which exists 
between., herds in their milk-producing value. Two members 
of the same milk recording society had 42 cows each. All were 
recorded for the full year. The average yield of the 42 cows 
in one herd was 889 gallons ; that of the other was 872 gallons. 
The approximate difference in the total yield was 21,700 gallons, 
which at Is. per gallon represents a difference of ^61,086 in the 
gross receipts for the same number of cows. 

Breeding. — Having discovered the right cows to keep, the 
next problem to solve is the grading up of the herd. This can 
be done by rearing one’s own heifer calves from the best milkers 
that have been sired by a bull of good pedigree milking strain, 
and always keeping in view the fact that good conformation and 
constitution are essential for success. Milk records form the 
starting point for choosing the cows whose calves it will pay 
to rear, and even if the farmer does not rear his own heifer 
calves he will find that those from officially recorded dame will 
command higher prices than those which have no records behind 
them. 

Bationing, — The keeping of milk records also forms the 
necessary basis for the scientific rationing of cows from the point 
of view of economical production of milk. When it is borne in 
mind that the cost of feeding cows, taken all the year round, 
accounts for probably no less than two-thirds of the total cost 
of milk production, the importance of this subject can hardly 
be over-estimated. 

The first principle of economical feeding of dairy cows is in 
ascertain, by carefully kept records, how much milk each cow 
is giving, and to regulate the quantity and nature of her food 
accordingly. 

Education. — Apart altogether from financial considerations, 
the work of milk recording is interesting and educational to the 
farmer and his employees. By a study of the records any slight 
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reduction in yield will be noticed and the cause can 
be investigated. If the cause is sickness, improper 
feeding, exposure or neglect, the necessity of a remedy 
is brought immediately to the owner’s attention. One 
of the first symptoms of ill-health in a cow is a 
decrease in the yield of milk, this often appearing before 
outward signs are visible, and a serious illness can thus often 
be checked in time. Milk recording should encourage more 
efidcient milking and more careful feeding, and where the owner 
is a member of a milk recording society he becomes associated 
with the progressive dairy farmers of his district, for theii 
common benefit and good fellowship, and for friendly rivalry, 
besides getting into touch with some of the scientific problems 
which are continually arising in the practice of farming. 

Private Recording. — There are, of course, farmers who 
prefer to record privately rather than officially, and their records 
are no less accurate on that account. These farmers certainly 
have all the particulars they require for their own information, 
but their records do not possess the same commercial value 
when they wish to sell dairy stock or its progeny. Purchasers, 
and especially those from abroad, naturally show a marked 
preference for official^ checked records, rather than for privately 
kept records, the acceptance of which usually depends on 
personal knowledge and appreciation of the herd-owner. 

Again there are some farmers recording privately who main- 
tain that their records are sufficient for the reason that they 
do not rear calves. Such owners are usually overlooking the 
possibihty that one of their cows may prove to be of outstanding 
merit, a regular breeder and a consistent “ thousand-galloner.” 
Calves from such a cow would clearly be worth rearing to sell 
at the greatly enhanced value which they would acquire from 
the official milk record of their dam. 

Expense of Recording. — Another type of herd-owner refrains 
from recording on the ground of expense. Such expense in the 
case of a herd of 20 cows belonging to a member of a typical 
milk recording society is as follows : — (1) An annual subscription 
of, say, £1 Is., irrespective of the size of his herd, and (2) a 
yearly levy at the rate of, say, 4s, per cow; total £5 Is., or less 
than IJd. per week per cow. In return for this modest outlay 
he. reaps the following substantial benefits : — 

(1) The records of his entire herd are checked in a thoroughly 
reliable manner which ensures that they will be generally 
accepted as statements of fact. 
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(2) Cows and tHeir progeny vary in value in proportion to 
their records, and prices of deep-milking stock with authenti- 
cated records are likely to remain firmer than those of non- 
recorded stock. 

(3) He is provided with a rehahle guide as regards the elimi- 
nation of unsatisfactory animals and the selection of animals 
from which to breed, and a most useful index to the health of 
his cows and the efficiency of his feeding system, 

(4) His cows are marked and registered for permanent record 
(and his calves also, if he so desires, at a nominal cost). 

(6) All the necessary books, forms, etc., are provided without 
cost to himself. Beyond his subscription and levy he has no 
further liability, except for purely optional subsidiary services 
such as butter-fat tests, special visits, etc. 

The following instance of the marked advance in the average 
yield of individual herds as a direct result of the more systematic 
and economic management arising from the adoption of milk 
recording is of interest : In the returns for 83 of the herds 
(of over 20 cows) of a certain society recording under the 
Ministry’s milk recording scheme, which were recorded from 
1917-18 to 1922-23, there "was an average increase in the yield 
per cow of full-year cows of 92 gallons. The maximum increase 
shown by a herd was 284 gallons per cow, namely, from 524 
to 758 gallons. 

The dairy farmer must constantly be studying the problem 
as to how the cost of production can be reduced, and the herd 
managed if he is to make his business a paying proposition. 
The solution of the problem can be assisted by pursuing a policy 
of careful selection, 'breeding and scientific feeding; in other 
words, by successful management, the key to which is 
undoubtedly the keeping of milk records, 

****•» 

FRUIT PACKING IN ONTARIO. 

H. V. Tavloh, B.Sc., A.B.C.Sc., 

Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. 

The Province of Ontario, though three and a half times the 
size of the British Isles, has a population of but little over two 
and a half millions, and one might make the mistake of making 
a mental picture of a vast country sparsely populated. In the 
average this, of course, is correct, yet inasmuch as the largest 
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portion of the Province — Northern Ontario — still awaits settle- 
ment and contains relatively hut a few people, the smaller por- 
tion is well developed with populous towns and well-peopled 
countrysides, far more so than many parts of the Mother Country. 
It is in this populous area that the Ontario fruit industry exists, 
and amidst these surroundings the fruit-growers have framed 
their existing practices of marketing, which seem well adapted 
to meet the conditions. 

The Ontario fruit industry is an important one, more so for 
producing fruit for home consumption than for export, and for 
that reason, though less known to merchants in Great Britain, 
it ranks the. highest in Canada. The Province is said to produce 
60 per cent, of the apples and cherries, 69 per cent, of the plums, 
84 per cent, of the pears, 92 per cent, of the peaches, and 98 per 
cent, of the grapes grown in Canada, which fairly gives a measure 
of its importance in fruit production. The apples are produced 
over an area stretching from Lake Ontario in the west to Lake 
Huron in the east, and from Lake Erie in the south to Georgian 
Bay in the north. 

The Niagara Fruit District. — Crops of other kinds of fruit, 
together with some apples, are concentrated into a narrow stretch 
of land lying between the western hills and Lake Ontario, and 
extendmg from Hamilton to Niagara. This area of the Niagara 
peninsula is regarded as the garden of Canada. The soil is 
naturally of a silty nature, though varying very considerably in 
texture, so that patches of very light, medium and heavy soils 
occur quite frequently, and each is cropped in its special way. 
Orchards of standard peach trees abound on the light soils; 
pears, plums and apples on the medium, whilst numerous acre- 
ages of the heavy soils are planted to grapes — ^white, red and 
black. Fields of strawberries, raspberries and currants are 
common. Market gardening is also largely practised in selected 
districts, where specialisation in certain types of crops is the 
practice — ^in. the Niagara district tomatoes and asparagus, in 
Leamington onions, etc. The Niagara peninsula district, ly ing 
well down south, has a climate coming under the moderating 
influences of the Great Lakes, so that the day and the night 
temperatures are more even, and spring frosts very rare. All 
these factors combined, are said to give high flavour and piquancy 
to Ontario -grown fruit and to render the- production of a good 
aimual crop a fairly sure thing. 

The area contains good roads and a splendid system of "ailway 
transport,. so that there is. little difficulty in linking.np the pro- 
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ducing centres with the numerous and populous towns which 
abound in the vicinity. There is the large town of Toronto 
close by with three-quarters of a million people, and numerous 
other large towns like Hamilton, London, Chatham and Windsor 
near at hand; whilst over the border in the United States of 
America, there are Detroit, Buffalo and a whole number of other 
industrial centres all requiring fresh fruit daily. In other words, 
the environment of the Ontario fruit industry is not very dis- 
similar from that of Great Britain; a point of some importance 
when one comes to compare the methods of marketing practised 
by each. 

The trees in the orchards follow the English system and are 
planted close together : but in culture, cover cropping, manuring 
with artificials, and spraying to control pests, the methods 
adopted are very similar to those in Nova Scotia, an account of 
which was given in this Journal for December, 1924, p. 866. 

Only the yellow-fleshed varieties of peaches are grown, of 
which the St. John, Early Crawford and the Elberta are the 
most important. No particular care is observed in packing this 
fruit for market, and it gets no better treatment than the apple. 
Best samples, good enough for dessert, are put in 12-quart 
covered chip baskets ; whilst seconds and thirds are bundled into 
basket containers made of chip wood. 

Plums grow well in the Niagara peninsula, and trees of such 
varieties as the Burbank, Climax, Yellow Gage, Grand Duke, 
Beine Claude and Monarch, this season bore much bigger crops 
than could be disposed of in the markets, and many hundreds 
of bushels remained ungathered. In marketing, the 12-quai't 
chip basket is almost invariably used. In construction, it follows 
the form so common in England, but differs in having a skeleton 
chip cover, the centre of which is a linen network made in colours 
of pink, green, blue or red. The blue net is used for blue plums, 
green for the gages, and pink for peaches and pink plums. The 
coloured network certainly adds to the appearance of the basket, 
making the fruit appear more highly coloured, and permits the 
inspection of the fruit without disturbance of the baskets. 

Bartlett pears (Williams’ Bon Chretien) are widely grown for 
dessert purposes and for canning. This crop is popular, but 
•severe losses from Fire Blight are common. These also are 
marketed in chip baskets. 

Apple Packing — Of apples, the Snow, Spies, McIntosh, 
Wealthy, Baldwin and Greening are the most important. The 
fruit is wen grown on the commercial fruit farms, but, as in 
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'F.ngifl.rtl j there are numerous farm orchards where the trees are- 
left to produce fruit without any particular care. Hence, samples- 
of Ontario apples vary greatly. This fruit is disposed of in many 
ways and finds its way into several different kinds of packages. 
At times apples are loaded loose into railway vans and sent to 
the western prairie towns, but, fortunately, such a disastrous 
practice is not common. Much is sold in open bushel chip 
baskets, unsorted and ungraded and loosely packed, though the 
Fruit Act requires that the surface layer must give a true repre- 
sentation of the bulk. Best samples of dessert varieties- are 
marketed in 12-quart chip baskets, and the popularity of these- 
small packages is certainly increasing. Apple boxes are used by 
some, but the standard package for Ontario apples is the large 
three-bushel barrel with flat hoops. It is a nice package, readily- 
packed and easily rolled from place to place, but it contains- 
too much fruit to suit all markets. 

The box and the barrel, being closed packages, can only be- 
,used for packing fruit which has been sorted and graded in- 
accordance with the standards defined in the Fruit Act, and so 
the law has more or less compelled growers to practise methods 
of grading and packing and to look upon these operations as a 
preliminary step in the marketing scheme. Generally, the 
growers have worked on individualistic lines by establishing small 
packing stations on their farms, or hy adopting packing in the 
orchards by such improved methods as can be quickly and easily 
established. In orchard packing the girls and men work in 
groups in the orchard, sizing and grading the fruit by hand and 
eye, and canying out most of the operations commonly done 
in the fniit-packing house, without much machinery aid. 
Orchard packing is the system common to Ontario : it is a cheap 
system entailing no overhead charges, and in that sense is- 
attractive, but it is a little doubtful whether by such a system 
a common level grade can be established over a wide area. 

In addition, the individual shipper system is common, which- 
means that merchants in the producing districts purchase- 
“ orchard run ” fruit by direct purchase from growers, and carry 
out the grading and packing either in the orchard or in their 
own small private packing houses. 

Co-operative Packing and Marketing. — ^By such means the- 
bulk of the Ontario fruit is graded, packed and marketed, and 
yet, in addition, co-operative marketing has made a commence- 
ment. Several small societies exist for the selling of district 
fruit, and in the case of the Niagara peninsula a determined 
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•effort has been made to set up a central selling agency — ^the 
Niagara Peninsula Growers’ .Association — ^which may, in time, 
become a reaUy great movement. 

The Niagara Peninsula Growers’ Association was started as a 
central selling agency for about 800 individual growers, and 
during the recent period of low prices has been considerably 
re-organised. It still has, nominally, 800 members, though a 
far smaller number now use its ofdces for selling produce. Good 
foundations have been laid, and, stage by stage, a really sound 
marketing association is being established. Most of the members 
pack their own fruit in the orchard, as already stated, but in one 
■or two instances local associations have been started with small 
packing houses in which communal packing is practised. The 
•communal packing house system is still in the infancy stage 
in Ontario. 

Proximity to Markets. — The methods used in dealing with 
the Ontaiio apple crop are very similar to those in the home 
•country, and one can only conclude that the suiToundings in 
which a producing industry is placed and the ease with which 
marketing can be. effected influence the methods of packing and 
marketing in a most striking way. Base of marketing appears 
to foster a spirit of individuaUsm amongst producers, so that each 
develops his own particular line or fancy without reference to 
his fellow growers, and without standardisation of methods and 
practices on communal lines. 

This proximity to the markets with its consequent ease oi 
marketing has not secured for the Ontario frait grower a complete 
monopoly even of his own markets, for it is customary to find 
in the fruit stores, boxes of well-packed apples from British 
Columbia and even boxes of grapes and plums from as far away 
as California. Coming such long distances, these boxes of fruit 
■suffer severe financial handicaps, and can only compete and secure 
a sale when the methods of grading and paoking and the size* 
of the container make a direct appeal to the fruit distributors. 
As on the English markets, the loi^-distance packages are com- 
peting and causing the local growers to scrutinise the local 
methods, and developments of the packing-house method in 
■Ontario are expected in the near future. 
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COUNCIL OF AGRICULTURE FOR 
ENGLAND. 

The fourteenth meeting of the Council was held on 11th 
December, 1924, at the Middlesex Guildhall, Westminster, Mr. 
George Edwards being in the Chair. 

Appointments to the Agricultural Advisory Committee for 
England and Wales. — At separate meetings of the Minister’s 
members and of the County and Borough Agricultural Com- 
mittee’s members, Mr. J. B, Spraggon, Sir Douglas Newton, 
M.P., Mr. Bobert Hobbs and Professor T. B. Wood, were re- 
elected, and Colonel Gourthope, M.P., was elected to the 
Agricultural Advisory Committee. 

Lord AUwyn’s Death. — The Chairman referred to the serious 
loss which the Council and Agriculture generally had sustained 
through the death of Lord Ailwyn of Honingham, and the 
Council, standing, passed a vote of sympathy and condolence 
with Lady Ailwyn and family. 

Statement by the Minister of Agriculture. — Mr. Edward 
Wood said that it was a pleasure to address the Council for the 
first time, in a rather more hopeful atmosphere as regards agri- 
cultural prospects. The world consumption of wheat appeared 
to be increasing, and agricultural bankruptcies in this country 
in the first nine months of this year had considerably diminished. 
He counted himself very fortunate in having Lord Bledisloe as 
Parliamentary Secretary to collaborate with him in his work. 
The first step which the Government had taken was, as the Coun- 
cil no doubt knew, to invite a conference composed of representa- 
tives of the three sections of the industry, the landowners, the 
farmers, and the landworkers. He noticed that the Standing Com- 
mittee had tabled a proposal for an almost identical conference or 
committee. The first need was to arrive at an agricultural policy 
which would meet with general acceptance, at any rate, within 
the industry itself. The Mirdster then discussed the general 
scope of inqiury which would be open to the conference. He 
also mentioned the conditions of the ten-year subsidy which was 
to be granted in respect of the Sugar Beet industry. He hoped 
"that the Merchandise Marks Bill which the Government proposed 
to proceed with might be able to be treated as a non-controversial 
proposal. As to Tithe, the 1918 Act expires at the end of 1926, 
and a new Bill appeared to be necessary. The Government pro- 
posed to continue the Agricultural Bates Act. The assistance 
which was being given by the State in respect of the develop- 
ment of rural industries would be increased. He would like 
to see a Sub-Committee of the County Agricultural Committee 
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functioning in every county, and keeping in toueli "with the Enral 
Industries Bureau and the Women’s Institute. The Minister 
then referred briefly to the usefulness of County Agricultural 
Committees, and to the desirability of all of them appointing 
representatives to this Council. He said he had never been able 
to see the functions of this Council in any way conflicting with 
the objects, or still less the interests, of the various organisations 
in the agricultural industry, whether the Land Owners’ Assoc’ a- 
tion, or the Earmers’ Union, or the Agricultural Workers’ Union. 
He had read with pleasure in the December issue of the“ National 
Farmers’ Union Eecord ” a statement that appeared to imply 
that there was a good prospect of the recent misunderstanding 
with the National Farmers’ Union as to the functions of the 
Council being cleared up and removed. He thought it would be 
deplorable if the members of a great representative agricultural 
body such as the National Farmers’ Union felt unable to take 
part in the deliberations of this Council, and he hoped that the 
Farmers’ Union would ask their members to do all that they 
could to facih’tate the appointment by County Committees 
of representatives upon this Council, as it was imperative 
for agrieultm-e to present a united fi-ont. As regards 
wages, the new Act had started under favourable auspices. 
Over 40 of the local Committees out of 47 had so 
far appointed Chairmen by agreement without reference 
to him. Speaking of foot-and-mouth disease, the Minister em- 
phasised the importance of farmers themselves reporting cases 
of disease with the utmost speed, as the success of the preventive 
'and remedial measures depended entirely upon their immediate 
application. In conclusion, he said he ^d not think it wise to 
underestimate and depreciate what may be the aggregate effect 
of small, steady and consistent reforms and improvements in 
agriculture, and while he held his present office he would look 
to cany along with him the great body of agricultural opinion. 
He hoped he could count upon the assistance and advice of the 
Council, which he would always warmly welcome. 

Lord Clinton, in moving a vote of thanks to the Minister, said 
he saw no reason why the conference of representatives of land- 
owners, tenants, and workers, which had been called should not 
find many points of agreement in considering what should be 
the basis of our National .4grieultttral Policy. Of the points 
which had been agreed at a previous conference of the three 
intersts only one part had been put into effect. 

Mr. Denton Woodhead seconded the vote and referred to the 
fiatisfaetion the return of those metPbers of the National Farmers' 
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Umon who had withdrawn would give to the Council; and with 
regard to the proposed conference, commented upon the repre- 
sentation of workers upon it, which he said was insufidcient. 

Mr. Donaldson and Alderman Davis also spoke to the motion, 
which was carried unanimously. 

Statement as to Previous Eesolutions. — Sir Francis Flovd 
K.C.B., on behalf of the Ministry, made a report as. to the action 
taken by the Ministry on the resolutions passed at the last meet- 
ing of the Council. The items were as follows : — 

(a) Allotments. — (Mr. Forbes’ Eesolution); matter coming 
before Allotments Advisory Committee on 17 th December. 

(b) Land Drainage. — (Mr. Spraggon’s Eesolution); the 
question of increased powers for County Councils was being 
considered with the County Council’s Association with a 
view to an agreed Bill being introduced. 

(c) Quorum of the Council. — (Sir Douglas Newton’s 
Eesolution) ; regulations had been made by the Minister £o 
give effect to the Eesolution for reducing the quorum. 

(d! Compulsory Weighing of Fat Cattle. — (Mr. Donald- 
son’s Eesolution) a Bill was being drafted and would be 
introduced at an early date. 

(e) Holding Company’s Returns . — (Mr. Ashby’s Eesolu- 
tion); the Board of Trade had under consideraSon the 
•question of whether legislation should be introduced. 

(/) Rural Industries. — (Mr. Ashby’s Eesolution); the 
Minister was strongly in favour of Eural Industries Sub- 
Committee of County Agricultural Committees being set up 
afresh where they had ceased to function, and the grants to 
the Eural Industries Bureau were being mamtained. 

ig) Land Reclamation and Unemployment . — (Mr. Hawk’s 
Eesolution) ; Mr. Hawk had been informed that if schemes 
could be proposed for Cornwall or any other counties where 
land drainage was not practicable, to deal with reclamation 
as a means of giving employment to workers who are out of 
work, the Ministry would be prepared to consider them; no 
such schemes had so far been submitted. 

_ (h) Agricultural Rating.— {Mr. E. L. Walker’s Eesolu- 
tion); the matter was almost certain to come up for con- 
sideration by the proposed conference, and in any ease was 
not one in which the Ministry alone could do anything. The 

• Government would no doubt consider it with reference to the 

• conference. • ... 

Agricultural Policy.— The Rt. Hon. F. D. Acland, Chairman 
«f the Standing Committee of the Council,- moved that the Eeport 
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of the Committee on the question of a suggested Committee on 
Agricultural Policy should be received for the purposes of record. 
The recent proposal by the Minister for a conference had super- 
seded the recommendations in the Keport. Mr. Dallas referred 
to the difference between the recommendations in the Eeport and 
the Minister’s proposal so far as the representation of labour 
was concerned. In the Eeport, the representation of labour had 
been equal to that of the landowners and tenants together, both 
considered as employers of labom*. Captain Morris, Mr. Bilsland, 
Mr. Owen Wehh, and Mr. Spraggon spoke to the motion, which 
was put to the Council and agreed. 

Unemployment Insurance. — The Chairman of the Standing 
Comnoittee (Mr. Acland) moved the adoption of the Eeport on 
the subject of ITuemployment Insurance for Agricultural Workers 
as follows : — 

“The Cominittoe having examined the question of Unemployment 
Insurance for agricultural workers is of opinion that suflScient data are 
not yet available upon which to found an equitable scheme. 

They acoordingly recommend that before any scheme be framed 
inquiry should be conducted to ascertain the number of persons in^ 
permanent and casual employment, respectively, in Agriculture, and the 
incidence of unemployment in each class, with a view to the question 
being reported upon by a Departmental Committee at a later date.” 

Mr. Acland enumerated the difiSculties that the Standing Com- 
mittee found to be in the way of the construction of a satisfactory 
scheme of Unemployment Insurance for Agricultural Workers. 
He was followed by Mr. Dallas, Mr. H. W. Thomas, Mr. 
Spraggon, Lord Bledisloe, Mr. Woodhead, Sir Merrik Burrell, 
and the Chairman. , Lord Bledisloe informed the Council on 
behalf of the Ministry that a Departmental Committee would be- 
set up in accordance with the Standing Committee’s recom- 
mendation. Sir Merrik Burrell pointed out the danger to the 
worker if the .wages fund of the farm were unduly depleted by 
payments for Insurance. It would undoubtedly tend to casualise 
some of the labour which is at present permanent. The Chairman 
pointed out that that tendency already existed when bad times 
occurred, and urged that some scheme of insurance, not an 
expensive one, was required. 

IiWd Drainage and Millers’ Rights. — The Chairman of the 
Standing Committee (Mr. Acland) next moved the acceptance of 
the Eeport on Land Drainage winch had to some extent been 
covered in the statement by Sir Francis Floud. The question 
as to inillers’ rights and obligations had been raised by 
the Buckinghamshire County Council, as stated in the Eeport. 
Mr. Dobson, on behalf of the Ministry, said on the question?' 
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of millers’ rights that the Land Drainage Act of 1861 clearly 
laid it down that a Drainage Board had power to deal with such 
rights, and mill-dams, weirs, and other obstructions by agree- 
ment. In the event of no agreement being arrived at the Board 
had the power tc appeal to Petty Sessions for the right to remove 
the obstructions. In Herefordshire a Drainage Board had by 
agreement moved very serious obstructions without resorting tO' 
the appeal to Petty Sessions for compulsory powers. 

Agricultural Education and Research. — The Chairman of the 
Standing Committee (Mr. Acland) moved that the Report of 
the Standing Committee on Agricultural Education and Research 
should be received. He drew attention to the fact that the Com- 
mittee wished to emphasise the need for special attention to be 
given to animal disease research, particularly in regard to tuber- 
culosis; also to the importance of the development of new 
varieties of the principal crops by seed breeding, and to the 
spread of any new knowledge of crops as quickly as possible and 
to the multiplication of the supplies of seeds and plants of new 
varieties before they are distributed. The Report also advocated 
that the teachers in country schools should receive special agri- 
cultural training in vacation classes or otherwise to fit them 
for their duties. Further recommendations in regard tG 
agricultural engineering, live stock development, farm institutes 
and agricultural discussion societies were also mentioned. 

Sir Daniel Hall, on behalf of the Ministry, said with regard 
to animal disease research that large sums of money had 
recently been devoted to the improvement of the organisation in 
this respect. The Royal Veterinary College had been enabled to 
build a Research Laboratory at Camden Town, and a 
new Research Institute is being built at Cambridge. A 
special Institute had been organised at the School of Hygiene in 
London for the study of diseases caused by parasitic organisms. 
Three Advisory OfS-cers have been appointed to establish more 
local contact and local investigation in connection with a.m'TnB.1 
disease research. In view of the fact that new research workers 
had to be trained, he thought that we were now going as fast 
in that direction as was safe. 

As regards the introduction of new varieties of our crops, 
steps were being taken towards more systematic and accurate 
testing schemes for all varieties of farm crops. New varieties 
would be shown more widely to farmers as soon as their value 
could be established. The Council should, however, remember 
that the initiative for the direct instruction of farmers was in the 
hands of the County Education Committees, or of the County 
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Agricultural Committees. Unless these authorities took the 
initiative, the Ministry was rather powerless in attempts at the 
•direct education of farmers. As to obtaining closer touch between 
County Organisers and Advisory Officers, that was a matter 
which the Ministry had very much at heart. The Advisory 
Officers represented a comparatively new service and were not 
as much known as they ought to be amongst farmers. Provin- 
cial meetings between Coimty Organisers and Advisory Officers 
were being arranged. As regards Farm Institutes, it was prob- 
ably best to wait a little before setting up more. No words which 
Mr. Acland could say were too good for the beneficial effect*that 
the Ministry had noted as arising from the discussion societies 
holiday courses for teachers in rural districts. 

Lady Mahel Smith said she hoped soon to bring before the 
Ministry a scheme which would, amongst other things, provide 
training courses for teachers in rural districts. 

Mr. Donaldson, Sir Merrih Burrell, and Mr. Hawk spoke in 
regard to the Report, the motion to receive which was then 
passed by the Council. 

Animal Nutrition Research. — ^The Chairman of the Standing 
Committee (Mr. Acland) moved that the Report from the Stand- 
• ing Committee on the subject of facilities for Animal Nutrition 
Research in Great Britain should be received. This Report was 
the outcome of a resolution by the Council at a previous meeting, 
which had resulted in a joint report by Professor T. B. Wood, 
Director of the Institute at Cambridge, and Mr. Orr, of the 
Aberdeen Institute. It was generally to the efEect that further 
provision should be made to maintain adequately the research 
in question. Mr. Dallas inquired whether financial difficulties 
any longer really existed in regard to the subj’ect. 

Sir Daniel Hall replied that they had been removed through 
the grant of the late Government of a further ^6500,000 for agri- 
cultural education and research. 

Conditions of Casual Employment. — Lady Mabel Smith 
moved the adoption of the Report from the Standing Committee 
with regard to seasonal employment on the land, particularly of 
women and children. The Report was as follows ; — 

“ The Standins: Committee has considered the Reports which are 
ciroulated herewith; and it recommends to the Connoil that they bereo- ived, 
and that the Ministry be urged to take what action it deems derairable, in 
■ Reports and otherwise,. for the improvement of the con- 

ditions of the employment of women and child labour on the land, without 
delay.” 

It was necessary th&t some action should be taken to improve 
the conditions of ’ casual’ employments of women and children 
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before next season. This could be done if the Ministry would 
urge the Ministry of Health or the Local Authorities to take the 
requisite steps to put suitable regulations into force. The figures 
of employment in the hop industry in Kent in 1914 showed that 
there were 48,000 women workers. Lady Mabel Smith drew 
attention also to the report of the Medical Officer of Health for 
Kent upon health conditions among the hop-pickers. The Eeport 
was accepted by the Council. 

Agricultural Oo-operation.— T/ic Et. Hon, F. D, Adand 
moved :• — 

“ That the Council recommends all farmers to take a practical interest 
in the agricultural co-operative movement. This interest can be shown 
by:— 

(a) supporting the National Farmers’ Union, which has now 
decided to set up a special department in regard to its activities in 
promoting agricultural co-operation ; 

(5) bringing to the notice of the local branches of the National 
Farmers’ Union cases where conditions with regard to purchase of 
requirements or sale and distribution of produce are detrimental to 
the producers’ interest and where combined action might improve 
these conditions ; 

(c) supporting loyally any farmers’ co-operative society set up 
to improve these conditions ; 

(d) taking a live interest in the working of any such society and 
insisting that the principles of good business management shall be 
observed, including competent staff, sound finance, and adequate 
inspection, and federation for joint purchase or sale with other 
similar societies.” 

Mr. Woodhead seconded the motion, to which Mr. Patterson, 
Major Hotchhin, and Captain Morris spoke. The motion was 
put to the meeting and carried. 

Fertilisers and Feeding Stuffs Act Committee’s Eeport. — 

3ir Merrik Burrell moved : — 

“That the Ministry be asked to press forward the necessary legisla- 
tion to give effect to the Fertilisers and Feeding Staffs Act Committee’s 
^ Eeport.” 

The motion was duly seconded, and the Minister, in speaking 
ijo the motion, said that he associated himself with what Sir 
Merrik .Burrell had said as to the debt under which all agricul- 
turists- laboured to Lord Clinton and his Committee for the 
valuable work in- their Eeport. The Ministry had under con- 
isideration, and had made good progress with, a draft Bill designed 
to give effect to it. An Advisory Committee was even now being 
'get up to assist. in the preparation of the schedules to the Bill 
and in other relative- matters. He hoped it would be -possible 
to proceed with the Bill in the forthcoming Session of Parliament. 
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Lime for Agricultural Purposes. — Mr. Hamilton moved : — 

“ That the Council welcomes the proposal of the Ministry of Agri- 
culture to facilitate the acquisition of supplies of lime for agricultural 
purpose*^, and suggests that the Ministry be asked to make a Report as to 
the adequacy and suitability of th*' existing sources of supply for agri- 
cultural purposes, and the possibilities of extending them.” 

Mr. T. Lovell seconded the motion, which was supported by 
Mr. H. W. Thomas. Sir Daniel Hall addressed the Council on 
the subject and said that it was hardly necessary, perhaps, at 
the moment to press the inquiry which Mr. Hamilton had sug- 
gested, as the Ministry was informed by firms who manufactured 
lime or limestone that they can supply very much more than is 
demanded from them. The resolution was put and agreed. 

Agricultural Advisory Committee's Reports. — Lord Strachie 
moved : — 

“ That the Reports of the Agricultural Advisory Committee and of 
the Standing Committee have precedence on the Agenda of the Council 
Meetings of all other motions.” 

The resolution was duly seconded and spoken to by Mr. Dallas, 
Mr. Aciand, and Lord Clinton. It was agreed to refer the 
resolution to the Standing Committee. 

Wheat Growing.— Mr. JJ. W. Thomas moved : — 

“ That in the National interest something should be done to encourage 
the production of wheat in this country.” 

Captain Morris seconded the resolution, which was spoken to by 
Mr. Dallas, Alderman Davis, and the Chairman. It was pointed 
out that the subject of the motion would naturally come before 
the conference, and the mover, by leave of the Council, withdrew 
the resolution. 

Report of Agricultural Advisory Committee.— Mr. Dallas 
moved that the Report (No. 8) on the Proceedings of the Agri- 
cultural Advisory Committee for England and Wales should be 
received. Mr. Rea seconded the motion and commented upon 
the fact that it was deplorable that cases of foot-and-mouth 
disease should be allowed to go unreported, thereby causing 
serious spreads of the infection. The fines in some instances 
inflicted by local Benches were merely nominal. The Ministry 
differentiated between England and Scotland in their restrictions, 
and a good deal of ill-feeling was thus created. Lord Bledisloe 
stated that the Ministry had been in communication with the 
Home Office on the question of fines; and, in regard to the 
restrictions in Scotland and England, a difference had been inade 
because Scotland had been more fortunate than England m 
regard to the incidence of the disease. Mr. Rea’s representation 
would, however, receive sympathetic consideration. The Report 
was then received. 
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AGRICULTURAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
FOR ENGLAND AND WALES. 

The following is the half-yearly report (No. 8) to the Councils 
of Agriculture for England and Wales on the proceedings of 
the Agricultural Advisory Committee : — 

The Agricultural Advisory Committee has held three 
meetings since the date of its last report to the Councils, viz. , 
on 4th June, 2nd July, and 6th AugTist. The subjects which 
were under consideration at these meetings were as follows : — 

(1) Pool-aad-Mouth Disease. — ^The Committee has had 
before it at each meeting reports upon the position at the time. 
The Committee does not think it necessary here to go into 
details of these reports, and it will probably be sufficient to say 
that they show on the whole that there has been a considerable 
improvement. It was unsatisfactory to the Committee to learn, 
however, that outbreaks had come to light whidb had been 
allowed by those on whose premises they occurred to go un- 
reported for some days — ^in one case for probably as long as a 
month. The Committee understood that legal proceedings 
would be taken in all possible cases for non-report, but it 
cannot forbear to comment upon the very unfortunate circum- 
stance that certain farmers or cattle-owners should allow the 
disease to exist unreported on their premises at a time when 
immediate reporting is absolutely vital to its swift eradication 
from the country. 

At the meeting on the 2nd July, the Committee agreed that 
the markets of Scotland, and of as large a part of England as 
the Ministry thought safe, should be opened to Irish stores, 
on the ground that it was much better business for a farmer to 
buy in a market than to have to trust to selection by an agent 
at the port of landing, and also on the ground that all restric- 
tions put upon trade as a consequence of foot-and-mouth disease 
should be removed as soon as it appeared safe to do. so. 

Difficulty was reported by the Ministry through the regula- 
tions which certain County Authorities had made in order' to 
protect animals in their ovm counties from possible infection 
by contact with animals brought into them. In some cases the 
Ministry had had to set aside County regulations, as they are em- 
powered to do. The Committee on more than one occasion has 
considered the general aspect of this matter and has come to 
the conclusion that as the Ministry has power to veto local 
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regulations govemitig the movement of animals it should exer- 
cise that power whenever it considers such a course desirable in 
the general interest. 

Special consideration was given to the outbreaks which had 
emanated from sewage farms and abattoirs, and also to the 
question of the need for a general Standstill Order. The 
Ministry undertook to consider whether any measures were 
possible to disinfect sewage and offals from abattoirs, and, in 
regard to the Standstill Order, expressed itself of opinion that 
in view of the exceptions which would have to be made for 
fat stock and for occupation movements, the effectiveness of 
such an Order would be so much reduced that it would not 
be worth while to cause the great disturbance to the industry 
that would be involved. 

(2) County Agricultural Committees. — At the meeting on 
the 4th June, the Minister subroitted a draft letter which had 
been prepared for sending to the County Agricultural Com- 
mittees embodying certain suggestions which, if adopted, were 
in his opinion calculated to assist their general usefulness in 
the counties. It was suggested that the Committees should, 
in addition to their existing functions, assist agricultural educa- 
tion and research by the dissemination of the results of re- 
search, the encouragement of farmers to pay visits to the large 
Research Institutions, and in other ways. It was suggested 
also that the Committees might give attention to the question 
of the better marketing of agricultural produce, both as regards 
co-operative organisation and transport development, and 
where necessary might undertake a survey of the agricultural 
conditions in their counties. Additional funds would be avail- 
able to meet the additional expenses which would be incurred 
by the Cornmittees. The Advisory Committee discussed the 
proposal and expressed general agreement with it. 

(8) Economic Experiments in Systems of Farming. — ^The 
Committee at their meeting on 4th June, considered also a 
scheme to assist the testing of new systems of farm manage- 
ment. The main proposal was that selected farmers should be 
paid comparatively small sums to induce them to try new plans 
of fanning under supervision, or to keep and supply for publi- 
cation, accounts of plans which they are already trying. It was 
expected that about 40 farms in England and Wales would be 
used for this part of the scheme and that the maximum n.nTmn.1 
charge would be about £4,000. Larger experiments in which 
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it would b& necessary to guarantee to a fanner a reasonable 
return for adopting a new and prescribed method, but which 
would be applied to not more than 12 farms, were expected to 
cost about £10,000 a year. The administration of the scheme 
was to be put in the hands of the Institute for Besearch in 
Bural Economics at Oxford. The Committee considered that 
the experiments suggested were likely to be of considerable use 
to agriculture, and it approved the proposal. 

(4) Farm Institutes, Carmarthen and East Sussex. — 
Amended proposals were submitted to the Committee for a 
Farm Institute for Carmarthen, which had originally been sug- 
gested in 1919, but not proceeded with on account of national 
economy. The Committee agreed that the establishment of 
this Institute might proceed. 

In regard to the Farm Institute for East Sussex, it was 
agreed at the meeting on the 6th August that some further 
inquiries should he made and the proposal brought to the 
Committee again. 

(5) Fertilisers and Feeding Stufis Act Committee’s Report. — 

The Advisory Committee, having considered this report, passed 
a resolution expressing approval of it and adding that legislation' 
to give it force should be put forward at the earliest possible 
moment. 

(6) Additional Funds lor Agriculturfd Education and 
Research. — ^It was reported to the Committee at the meeting 
on the 6th August that an additional sum of £500,000 had been 
obtained to assist the development of agricultural education and 
research during the next five years. A statement of the pro- 
posed general allocation of the money was circulated to the 
Committee, which agreed ivith it. The money would be 
advanced through the Development Fund in the same way as 
the £850,000, and would be available both for England and 
Wales and Scotland. No definite aUoeation between the two- 
parts of Great Britain was to be adopted. The main items of' 
the proposed expenditure were: — ^Foot-and-mouth disease re- 
search; economic research (testing new systems of farm 
management); marketing investigations, etc.; veterinary educa- 
tion and research; advisory scheme (for completion of existing 
advisory scheme); soil surveys; additional research grants ? 
vegetable testing; and National Institute of Agricultural.. 
Botany. 
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(7) Importation of Animals. — ^It was reported to the Com- 
mittee at their meeting on the 6th August that the preparation 
of the Bill to gwe effect to the understanding arrived at at 
the Imperial Economic Conference in regard to the importation 
of a.-m'Tna.k was going forward. The Bill would be introduced 
in the Autumn Session. 

(8) Broadcasting Agricultural Information. — It was reported 
to the Committee that an arrangement had been made with 
the British Broadcasting Company, to broadcast a short agri- 
cultural talk every fortnight, commencing at the beginning of 
October. A few facts about markets and points of immediate 
agricultural interest would be given, as well as a statement on 
any special matter which the Ministry desired to bring before 
agriculturists at the time. 

(9) Application of Lime. — ^It was proposed to institute a 
scheme by which farmers moving co-operatively could obtain 
assistance in liming their land. The Chief Scientific Adviser to 
the Ministry considered that lime was badly needed in many 
parts of the country. The proposal was that where farmers 
formed a society and gathered in enough members to put up a 
comparatively large order, e.g., between 300 and 600 tons, the 
Ministry would entertain proposals for a loan for the purchase 
and delivery of the lime to the farmers’ respective stations. 
The Ministry would require to see that a good contract was 
made, that the lime was bought wholesale, and that transport 
was arranged as cheaply as possible. As to repayment of the 
loan, it was suggested that the borrower should repay at the 
rate of the cost of half a ton of lime per acre per annum. The 
scheme with one or two suggested improvements was approved 
by the Committee (24th September, 1924). 

« • » « « » 

THE FOX. 

Peopessoe J. Aethoe Thomson, M.A., LL.D., 
University of Aberdeen, 

Singe the last wolf was killed in Britain (about 1748), the 
■only native representative of the dog tribe of carnivores has been 
the fox. A very fine representative it is, with its handsome 
variable coat, usually reddish-brown above and white below; 
with its tapering muzzle which suggests inquisitiveness; with 
its large’ black-backed triangular ears that indicate alertness; and 
with its bushy tail which may be half the length of the almost 
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yard-long body. We may have strong convictions as to the 
relations between the fox and poultryj but there is no denying 
that the fox is one of the handsomest of wild animals. The 
dog fox is rather larger and handsomer than his mate. 

Habits. — The fox (Ganis vulpes) is a solitary, for the sexes 
live separately, except at the pairing time, and the hunting 
is always on the “ each for himself ” plan. Sometimes a natural 
hole or a badger’s burrow is used as a retreat; usually the fox 
digs an “ earth ” for itself. Most of the hunting goes on in 
the gloaming, or under cover of darkness, or in the early 
morning; and thus the fox is not such a familiar ammal as one 
would expect from its numbers. It often lurks unsuspected in 
tangled woods that people pass every day. Long distances may 
be covered in a night and great daring and ingenuity may be 
shown in getting at coveted booty. It is said that a speed 
of twenty miles an hour may be reached when the fox is hotly 
pursued, and there are many stories of foxes baffling the hounds 
by finding some unexpected refuge — even below the surface of 
a stream. There is no doubt as to the alertness of its senses 
and the nimbleness of its wits. It is not for nothing that the 
fox is second cousin to the dog. 

Food . — The length of the fox’s bill of fare is also noteworthy, 
for it is always easier for a creature to survive when it can make 
many different kinds of meals. A fox will eat rabbits and rats, 
chickens and ducks, pheasants and partridges, lambs and 
leverets, field-voles and water-voles, grouse from the moor, 
frogs from the marsh, and crabs from the sea-shore. Cases 
are known of foxes condescending to eat insects, but this is 
little more than a curiosity, like a man eating locusts. 

Teeth . — The fox’s teeth are, of course, the same as a dog’s : 
three incisors, one canine, four premolars, and two molars in 
the upper jaw, and an additional molar in the lower jaw. To 
the last premolar above and the first molar below the special 
name “ camassial” or “ sectorial ” is applied, for they have 
a particularly sharp cutting blade, well-suited for snapping slender 
pieces of skeleton, or severing tendons, or getting the last shreds 
of flesh off a big bone. 

Scent-Gland . — ^Like many other carnivores, the fox has a 
scent-gland beneath its tail, from which there comes a slightly 
greasy secretion with an odour disagreeable not ordy to man, 
but to some wild mammals as well-. It probably helps the fox 
to recognise the vicinity or the track of its Idndred, but there 
is evidence that the animal may occasionally behave like the 
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skunk and use the repulsive substance to induce its enemies lo 
pass by on the other side. 

Feigning Death . — ^Another remarkable habit is that of “ feign- 
ing death,” when the fox lies unmoving and avry after it has 
been struck, but uses its first opportunity to make a sudden bolt 
for freedom. In lower animals this assumption of immobility 
usually means a sort of catalepsy; in the fox, however, it 
may be in part a deliberate ruse. 

Family Affairs. — ^Poxes breed in winter, and the males some- 
times fight savagely for a desired mate. A quaint detail is 
the sudden flicking of the brush in a rival’s eyes. The gestation 
lasts about two months, and the blind cubs — ^four to as many 
as seven of them — are bom at the end of March or the beginning 
of April. Prom the time of birth to soon after the opening of 
the eyes they have a uniform sooty colour; this changes into 
tawny above and smoke-grey below; much later they begin to 
look like their parents. 

The cubs are suckled for a month, and then they are fed for 
a while on rats and voles and other tender things. The vixen 
is indefatigable and intrepid in finding food for her family. 
She has been seen hurrying home with half-a-dozen field-voles 
in her mouth — an agricultural fact of considerable interest. 

Like many other carnivore mothers, she teaches her offspring, 
who remain with her till September, playful and delightful 
creatures. Both the schooling and the playing greatly increase 
their chances of success in their subsequent struggle for 
existence, but eventually the vixen cuts the apron-strings, and 
the young ones are driven off to fend for themselves. They go 
off on separate paths, Ishmaelites from the start, and seek for 
unoccupied territory. They are not full-grown till eighteen 
months old. The playfulness we have just mentioned is some- 
times turned to direot use. Por a fox, like a stoat, will sometimes 
gambol in an extraordinary manner (chasing its own tail for 
instance) in the presence of rabbits, who stand by like interested 
and amazed spectators until the clovim suddenly makes a snap 
at a thrpat and the comedy ends in a tragedy ! 

Xndictment of the Fox. — (1) There is no evading the charge 
that foxes kill lambs, especially on hill-farms. The remains have 
been found at the den, and the circumstantial evidence is con- 
vincing. Moreover, like some other carnivores, the fox some- 
times ” runs amok ” and kills more lambs than he can possibly 
use. We take this to mean that when the killing instinct gets 
agoing, and the stimulus persists, there is no stopping the urge. 
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And we should temember what an extraordinary experience it 
must be for a wild carnivore to come on a held with a hundred 
young lambs ! There is nothing like that in any natural 
environment — not even among wild sheep. 

(2) The fox has been called “ the nightly robber of the 
fold,” but perhaps the ” fold ” oftenest visited is the poultry- 
yard. From a detached natural history point of view the 
depredations of Eeynard the Fox on chickens, ducklings, goslings 
and the like are often of great interest, they show such cleverness. 
But the poultry-keeper cannot be expected to take this point of 
view ! The loss is often serious, though it tends to diminish with 
modern improvements in hen-houses and the like. Perhaps tbs' 
fox deserves some credit as an unconscious agent in the evolu- 
tion of these improvements. One suspects, moreover, that the 
vanishing fox is sometimes a convenient scapegoat. But there 
is no getting past the remains of victims found at the den. 

(8) The third charge is that the fox levies a heavy toll on 
birds that nest on the ground, such as pheasants, partridges and 
grouse. This also must be admitted, and it is readily intelligible- 
that in places Tihere ” game ” birds are important, e.g., on high 
moorland, the number of foxes must be strictly controlled. 
There are curious circles in these inter-relations of hving 
creatures: the more foxes the fewer pheasants, one may say, 
but it is just as true that the more pheasants (or pheasant- 
preservers) the fewer foxes there will be. 

(4) The fourth charge involves greater difiSculty. It is that 
in fox-hunting counties foxes are preserved to an extent that is 
prejudicial to agricultural interests, and that the hunt itself does 
considerable damage to cultivated land. In most cases, however, 
compensation is made to farmers for damage that can be traced 
to either of these causes. The question of fox-hunting in itself 
is outside science, btit the probability is that if fox-hunting 
stopped there would soon be no foxes. Just as turkeys have 
persisted because man has thrown over them the shield of 
domestication — ^for the wild turkey eteemed, !till recently, a 
doomed bird — so foxes survive in a highly cultivated country 
because they are hunted ! 

What is to be Said for the Fox , — The list of British mammals- 
is a short one, and it would be a loss to the general interest 
of the country if the fox disappeared. It eanijot, indeed, be- 
ranked, like its second cousin the wolf, as a wild a nim al dan- 
gerous to the lieges, but there is no doubt that it does a consider- 
able amount of harm — ^little, however, compared with that done 
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,by rats. The question arises whether there is much to be said 
lor tihe loE except that it is an interesting and handsome animal, 
^nd that it affords good sport. The answer is that the fox helps 
to preserve a wholesome Balance of Nature — ^for it keeps a check 
on the multiplication of rabbits, rats, mice, and voles. We have 
Already referred to the number of field-voles that the untiring 
vixen catches for her cubs. That alone should cover a multitude 
•of depredations. 

Our compromise conclusion is that the multiplication of foxes 
.should be controlled. This is usually effected by means of baited 
•traps. Sometimes an artificial burrow is arranged for the 
-vixen at the breeding season, so that the cubs may be dug out 
At the proper time and transported to a fox-hunting county. It 
.13 possible that the diSerence between the smaller “terrier 
.foxes ” of the lowlands and the larger “ greyhound foxes ” of 
mountainous regions is due to the sterner struggle for existence 
-in the uplands and northern parts. The survivors are finer 
■specimens than those seen in areas where foxes are “ preserved ” 
•and hunted ! But it may be that there are also racial differences ; 
and it must be remembered that large numbers of foxes have 
been introduced into England from the Continent. 

We cannot leave the fox without recalling that it has been 
a native of Britain since Upper Pliocene times, and that it has 
.survived in spite of heavy odds, the most serious of all being the 
-destruction of the great forests where it originally found shelter, 
it has survived because of its swiftness, its alertness, its burrowing 
and nocturnal habits, the maternal care, and the education of 
•the young. But part of its success is the reward of sheer 
cleverness. The fox lolls its own scent, plays ’possum and 
escapes at the last moment, makes a trap go off without being 
caught, and drifts down a river like an old potato sack until 
it is safe to land. We eaimot wonder that Bacon advised states- 
men to study the fox! 

* * * ♦ « « 

SILVER-LEAF DISEASE OF FRUIT 
TREES. 

F. T. Bbooks, 

School of Botany, Cambridge. 

Plum and apple trees growing in fruit plantations and in 
private gardens frequently produce foliage of a silvery colour in 
contrast with the dark green hue of healthy leaves. This 
change in the foliage represents the beginning of one of the 
most serious diseases of fruit trees in this country. 
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Cause of the Disease. — Silver-leaf disease, as it is called, is 
caused by a fungus, Stereum furpureum, which commonly 
grows on tree stumps. The fungus usually appears after heavy 
rain as a number of purplish brackets, projecting about half 
an inch from the stump and densely superimposed one over the 
other. These bodies are the fruiting portions of the fungus, 
and give rise to myriads of exceedingly minute spores which, 
like seeds of ordinary plants, serve to propagate it. The spores 
are discharged into the air, and, being of miscroscopic size, are 
readily blown about. If these spores happen to alight on a 
wound in a plum tree, they will germinate there and give rise 
to a spawn which grows into the interior of the tree, spreading 
both upwards and downwards. The silvery foliage is an early 
and indirect symptom of the presence of the fungus in the wood 
below, but in the course of time the fungus spreads to such an 
extent that the branches begin to die back and ultimately the 
tree is killed. As the tree dies, the spawn of the fungus grows 
out to the surface of the bark and there produces large numbers 
of the purplish fruit bodies which serve as a source of infection 
for other fruit trees in the vicinity. 

It is only in recent years that serious investigations into the 
causes of plant diseases have been made. A generation or so ago 
these troubles were almost universally looked upon as being 
due to the visitations of a malign Providence or to the blasting 
effects of certain types of weather. It is now known, however, 
that plant diseases, like human diseases, are caused by the 
invasion of parasites or through some other disturbance in the 
normal life of the organism. Before the cause of silver-leaf 
disease was understood, its serious nature was generally ignored 
in the large fruit-growing districts of the country, with the 
result that large plantations of Victoria and Czar plums were 
virtually wiped out by it. 

Control. — ^Now that the cause of this disease is known, 
measures can be taken to stay its ravages. With fungus dis- 
eases of plants it is rarely possible to attack the parasite 
directly: its effect is at first so insidious that the disease is 
usually well established before outward signs of its presence are 
visible. Again, there is nothing in plants comparable with the 
blood stream of man, so that treatment by medical means is 
generally out of the question. Preventive measures of an 
indirect nature can, however, be taken which reduce the inci- 
dence of silver-leaf disease to a minimum. It is clear that if 
the fungus causing this disease could be destroyed completely, 
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the disease would not occur. Unfortunately the fungus is too 
widespread to be annihilated, although it can be greatly reduced 
in quantity through destruction by fire of any woody material 
in gardens aaid fruit plantations likely to harlx)ur it. By such 
measures of plant sanitation the infective capacity of the 
fungus can be greatly reduced. To be effective, such a measure 
must be of universal application, hence the Ministry has been 
empowered by legislation to ensure that all trees and branches 
killed by silver-leaf disease, and therefore liable to produce fruit 
bodies of the fungus, are burnt. Fruit growers now recognise 
that one of the chief means of preventing the ^read of this 
disease is by the abolition of the sources of infection from 
within their own plantations. 

The spores of this fungus cannot invade the tree through 
uninjured bark, but only by way of some exposure of the wood. 
Every effort should therefore be made to prevent the formation 
of wounds. With Victoria plums the branches should be sup- 
ported in some way when heavy crops render them liable to 
rupture. Pruning should be reduced to a minimum compatible 
with other requirements. The aim of the fruit grower should 
he so to shape the trees when young that they require little oi- 
no cutting out when mature. Where large wounds do arise 
they should be covered with soft grafting wax or thick paint 
to prevent invasion by the fungus. 

Resistant Varieties ol Fruit.’ — Some varieties of fruit trees 
are much more liable to silver-leaf disease than are otliers. 
Unhappily, two of the best varieties of plums as regards quality 
and cropping capacity, namely, Victoria and Czar, are particu- 
larly susceptible to this trouble. Other varieties, such ns 
Early Eivers, Pershore, Greengage, Purple Egg, and Monarch 
are attacked comparatively rarely. In general, apples are less 
liable to the disease than are plums, but there are a few 
varieties such as Early Victoria and Newton Wonder that are 
sometimes particularly prone to it. Pear trees are almost com- 
pletely immune, and sweet cherries are rarely attacked. On 
the other hand, Morello cherries and peaches may he con- 
siderably affected. In small gardens laburnum trees oftou 
succumb to it, chiefly on account of the drastic pruning to 
which they are often subjected. 

The fate of a tree affected by silver-leaf disease is usually 
death within a year or two, although even Victoria plums occa- 
sionally recover complete health and vigour in the course of 
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time. It must be remembered that whenever a plant or animal 
is invaded by a parasite, a continual struggle is waged between 
the two organisms, and although in silver-leaf disease the 
fungus usually gets the upper hand, this does not invariably 
happen. Plum trees which are growing vigorously are more 
likely to throw off silver-leaf disease than trees in a week state. 
Vigour in such trees is dependent upon them growing in a 
suitable soil and being provided with a well-developed root 
system to absorb the food substances necessary for active 
growth. The root system depends chiefly upon the type of 
stock used for budding or grafting, and upon good cultivation 
in the nursery. Suitability of soil is an essential factor in 
successful fruit-gTowing, plums liking best a loam of good 
quality containing a sufficiency of lime. As long as fruit 
trees can be maintained in active growth through good cultiva- 
tion, including the addition of manure where necessary, there 
will be a considerable amount of natural recovery from this 
disease. In view of this possibility of recovery silvered fruit 
trees should not be destroyed until they begin to die back. 

As intensive cultivation extends, the danger from disease 
tends to increase, but by taking the common-sense' measures of 
plant sanitation and by growing the crops under the most suit- 
able soil conditions, the losses from disease can be kept within 
bounds, and in the case of some di s eases can be reduced to 
negligible proportions. 

***•*» 

TURKEY REARING IN NORFOLK. 

C. A. PijAtt, 

Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. 

Losses in Turkey Bearing. — ^Eeports have come to hand 
from all parts of the country of severe losses sustained by 
turkey rearers both in the early part of the season and in mid- 
season (August). Unfortunately the information was in most 
cases too late for any close investigation, and the details avail- 
able are frequently too meagre to enable any satisfactory con- 
clusion to be reached as to the probable causes. 

Very little definite information is available about turkey 
diseases in this country. “ Blackhead ” is known to be one 
of the worst evils, but we are almost entirely dependent upon 
the work carried out in America for information upon this 
disease. The diagnosis by owners is not necessarily reliable 
and it is probable that much of the loss attributed to blackhead 
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may be due to other causes. Only laboratory examination can 
definitely settle this in many cases, although from ordinary 
post-mortem examination blackhead can frequently be iden- 
tified. The source of infection by this disease is puzzling 
turkey breeders. It is believed by some owners that this and 
Coccidiosis disease are one and the same; they , occur at the 
same season of the year and at similar stages in the growth of 
the young stock. Owing to the similarity in the symptoms, 
however, the cause of loss may frequently be wrongly diagnosed 
by the layman; this view is perhaps strengthened by the fact 
that the use of catechu has been effective in checkiug loss in 
suspected outbreaks of blackhead. 

Unfortunately it is not widely known amongst turkey 
breeders that facilities are now offered them for obtaining a 
diagnosis in cases of disease by the submission of specimens to 
the Ministry’s Veterinary Laboratory. On the other hand, in 
some of the instances which have come to notice the breeder 
has failed to take advantage of the preliminary advice given 
him to send a specimen to the Laboratory for examination. 
This is most unfortunate, and it cannot be expected that rapid 
progress will be made in the knowledge of turkey diseases until 
the breeders assist the research worker by furnishing all the 
information and material required. Only by bringing their 
troubles to the proper quarter can they expect the help which 
is so badly needed. 

Swelled head is another troublesome disease of which the 
origin is not known, and although less disastrous in effect than 
blackhead it is very prevalent and is responsible for considerable 
loss to turkey rearers. 

Measures for the prevention of the spread of these diseases 
or for the effective treatment of affected flocks cannot be 
assured until more is known of them, although from such work 
as has already been done treatment can be suggested which in 
some cases has given satisfactory results. 

In some parts of the country more than others “ gapes ” 
takes considerable toll amongst the yoimg turkeys. Although 
the source of infection is sometimes hard to trace, preventives 
and remedies are better known. Many losses are also tracealfle 
to body parasites for the presence of which the breeder is him- 
self frequently to blame because of his neglect, and since it is 
not known how far these pests may be responsible for the spread 
of other diseases, this is a source of trouble against which 
turkey rearers should take every precaution to guard them- 




Fig. 1, — A Breeding Flock under ideal conditions. 



Fig. 2. — Turkey Shelter on the Ministry’s Estate at Methwold, The frame is constructed 
of fir poles, the walls of bracken packed between wire netting, with straw on the roof. 







Fig-. 6. — A Flock of Young Turkeys on the Ministry’s Estate at Mcthwold, 
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selves. Irritation from lice alone, apart from the more serious 
effect of blood-sucMng parasites, to several of which turkeys are 
frequently exposed, will quickly undermine the rather weak 
resistance of the turkey chick. 

The Rearing of Turkeys.— Although a good deal has been 
indicated which may account for the losses in turkey rearing,, 
much of the trouble which arises is undoubtedly due to mis- 
management. This can be more often attributed to ignorance 
than to carelessness. Although there is no room for careless, 
management, it is quite common for too much care to be: 
lavished upon the young turkey. Many of the most successful 
rearers are or have been gamdreepers, in whose methods 
there is no fuss or sentiment. As is the case in the manage- 
ment of most classes of stock, some have the natural skill 
which others will never acquire. 

Many thousands of turkeys have been successfully raised this 
season in spite of the cold and wet conditions during the critical 
periods of rearing, and the writer is not merely depending upon 
his personal experience for the following outline of methods 
which have proved successful. Much information has been 
freely given by Norfolk breeders fox the benefit of others. 

The Rearing Glround. — ^It is invariably advised that fresh 
ground should be used each season for cooping turkey chicks. 
This ground, moreover, should be free from previous occupa- 
tion by other poultry stock. Objections may be raised to the 
difficulty in finding a site near enough at hand to prevent the- 
exposure of the young birds to hawks and similar enemies ^ 
and to enable the rearer to drive the young birds to shelter in 
the event of rain. Both are co mmo n risks; it is doubtful in the 
latter case whether there is any risk except in a heavy storm. 
There is far greater risk in shutting the young birds in a stuff7 
coop or in a small run upon fouled ground. If it is necessary 
to continue to use a run attached to the coop in order to over- 
come both these difficulties it must be moved on to fresh 
ground twice daily. A covered run is in many oases advised 
for use during the first fortnight after hatching, but the choice 
of a sheltered spot with plenty of natural cover will minimise 
these risks; fresh ground, however, is essential. There is no 
doubt that the practice of cutting walks through growing clover 
or lucerne affords a good alternative in the choice of a cooping 
ground. 
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Peediag Young Turkeys. — ^The old well-tried methods of’ 
feeding are still adhered to by naany and have produced some 
of the finest results. Chopped eggs — even hard boiled, 
although the writer infinitely prefers to scramble them with 
milk — ^with fine biscuit meal (scalded), chopped onion tops in 
abundance, middlings and mills are the most favoured foods in 
the early stages. Soured milk curds, which are freely used in 
Devon, are seldom given in JTorfolk, where fresh whole or 
skim milk is highly valued by the rearers and given when 
available. The young birds are fed little and often. 

As the youngsters develop, cracked maize, boiled and mixed 
with middlings, groimd oats and sometimes barley meal, are 
given, but the last is less favoured and grmmd oats is often 
•considered unreliable and too expensive. The value of animal 
dood is widely recognised, and the natural supply of insect life 
is sometimes augmented by maggots from the decaying car- 
cases of animals, e.g., rabbits and other vermin which are 
suspended or partially buried to decay and provide the supply. 
Meat meal is used, but care must be exercised as to quality. 
Fresh meat offal boiled and finely chopped is also recom- 
mended. 

Crumbly and wet mash are most favoured for the productioji 
of the best quality birds, but some dry grain is also included 
in the diet, and three feeds daily are provided throughout, 
droats and cracked wheat are fed while the turkey.s are small , 
and wheat and oats of good quality as the birds develop. Green 
food is of the utmost importance, but with the selection of a. 
suitable rearing ground its provision is unnecessary. Nettles 
are always welcome to the turkey rearer, and the use of nettle 
tea for mixing the mash will frequently have a good effect upon 
ailing birds. 

The young birds should be allowed unlimited range, and 
every inducement should be given them to seek their own food. 

General Management. — On© of the greatest evils is over- 
crowding. Coops are often too small and ill-ventilated. Eight 
turkeys to a hen are a sufficient number and the coops should 
be placed at least 15 yards apart; even at this distance the hen 
with a particularly loud cluck will gather recruits from her 
neighbours. So long as coops or houses are in use the number 
of occupants must be limited. Whilst it may be necessary to 
provide a house early in the season when the birds have out- 
•grown the coop, it is well to leave the mother hen with them 
ns long as she will stay to act the part of leader and protector. 
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It is a mistake to drive or encourage turkeys to roost in a house 
after they are well feathered the season is advanced. The 
sooner the house can be removed and the birds induced to 
take to a tree the better, and in fox-free districts poles are 
prowded in the open (see Fig. 4), and as an alternative to 
a tree. “ Swelled head ” trouble frequently follows the 
housing of turkeys. 

Management of the Breeding Stock. — It , is obvious that the 
breeding stock must be in good health in order to produce 
strong progeny. If the turkey hens are overfat or in poor 
condition the chicks will start under a handicap. The environ- 
ment of the breeding flock is most important. A wide range 
over clean ground is as essential to the adult as to the young 
bird. To haunt the yards and mingle with other classes of 
poultry on ground wMch has probably borne generations of 
poultry stock is quite foreign to the nature of the turkey, and 
is harmful. To roost in a shed with other fowls is worse. The 
best turkey house is a tree. When protection is necessary 
rough shelters of the type illustrated (Pig. 2) are both 
suitable and inexpensive. To feed the turkeys in a dirty yard 
is again courting trouble. 

Peas are an excellent food for stock turkeys for inclusion 
with wheat, oats or maize. Some meat is at times desirable, 
and green food can always be offered to supplement the natural 
supply. Boots — ^mangolds in particular — cannot be advocated 
in any quantity. Every .inducement should be offered for the 
birds to range in search of their own requirements. 

Failures in turkey rearing are unfortunate and hinder the 
development of an important industry. The losses are seldom 
if ever due to wilful neglect: often they are due to disease the 
causes of which are as yet unknown, and it is only by education 
and the co-operation of the practical with the scientific worker 
in research that an improved state of affairs can be hoped for 
in the future. In spite of the troubles, one cannot but feel 
optimistic for the future of turkey rearing while the vision of 
many fin© flocks reared last season is still fresh in mind. 
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JANUARY ON THE FARM. 

J. E. Bond, M.Sc., N.D.A. (Hons.), 

Agricultural Organiser for Derbyshire. 

Seasonable Work. — ^At this time of year the soil is commonly 
too wet to allow of much team work; the good manager, how- 
ever, endeavours to utilise his men in the performance of a 
variety of operations which are necessary to the proper upkeep 
of the farm, or which may, if performed at this season, facili- 
tate progress on the land when the soil is in a fit condition for 
tillage. Many of the features which distinguish a tidy, well- 
managed holding, represent work done during periods when 
ordinary field operations are held up by unfavourable weather. 
Hedge-cutting; ditching and opening drain mouths; road 
mending; repairing gates; overhauling and painting tools, 
implements and machinery; repairing and dressing harness: 
these are examples of odd jobs suitable for January conditions. 
Boxing seed potatoes, liming, slagging pastures, and, where 
a breeding flock is kept, preparing the lambing pen, are other 
necessary or desirable operations. 

One of the first rules of good management is “ work as hard 
as you can to make ready for busy time.” The busy time, 
viewed from the position in January, is the spring cleaning 
and sowing season. Accordingly it is desirable to carry out 
such operations possible in January as are likely to relieve the 
pressure of work in March and April. Duiing hard fro.st in 
particular, yard manure may be carted out and applied to the 
land for coming roots; manures should be obtained, and seed 
com should be dressed (winnowed) and bagged in readiness for 
sowing. It may be possible to sow a field or two this month. 
Beans and peas for February sowing should be obtained now. 

The ploughing of leas for q)ring com is frequently deferred 
till January, because the late-ploughed turf is not so liable to 
grow through the seams as is early ploughed grass, and because 
lea land will carry the horses at this time of the year when 
other land is too soft for team work. Land that grew roots in 
1924 will require skimming-over at the earliest opportunity : 
where clover is to be sown in the ensuing corn crop, deep 
ploughing should be avoided at this stage, especially on land 
where clover is apt to miss : the fact that the plant may be 
good on the headlands and absent further in the field is prob- 
ably due largely to the difference in depth of work. 
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Good sowing conditions are not commonly of long duration 
in January; on lighter soils, however, a few days’ fine weather 
may afford the opportunity to sow or drill winter wheat, winter 
oats and even barley. Winter oats sown during January last 
year did very well in Derbyshire, even at elevations above 
700 ft. and white varieties were as successful as blacks. 
Apparently seeds germinating at low temperatures produce 
seedlings of a very hardy character. Shallow covering is desir- 
able at this season, but entails extra care to keep off birds. In 
two cases the importance of an application of active fertiliser 
was demonstrated on wheat sown about the end of the month. 

Milk Yields. — ^During the past few years many farmers have 
adopted the commendable practice of vaiyiug the allowance of 
concentrated food according to the yields of the individual cows. 
Where daily records of milk yields are kept, very systematic 
feeding is possible: the quantity of concentrates each cow 
should receive may be marked down so as to be seen by the 
feeder when serving out her foods, and the figure may be 
revised from time to time according to the yield and body 
condition of the animal. Where the herd is recorded and fed 
with a properly balanced mixture, correctly rationed out, it 
may be taken for granted that the milk yield will be at its 
maximum, so far as feeding is concerned. The farmer who 
records his cows’ yields gradually acquires correct knowledge of 
the yields at different stages of their lactation period, while 
the performance of his herd as a whole is shown by his “ herd 
average,” worked out at the end of the recording year. 

Where records are not kept, the owner of the herd may be 
unable at any time to form a proper opinion as to whether his 
cows are yielding a reasonably good quantity of milk per day. 
Thinking the daily output unsatisfactory, he may increase the 
ration to the point of expensive production. On the other hand 
he may be unaware of the fact that his herd is milking badly, 
owing to poor cows, to inefficient milking, or to incorrect 
feeding. That farmers have not devoted sufficient attention to 
this matter may be proved by setting to an audience of milk 
producers such a problem as the following : — A dairy herd 
comprises 40 cows, of which 10 have been calved less than 
3 months, 10 between 8 and 6 months, 10 between 6 and 

months and 10 more than 9J months; the cows are regularly 
bred from, the object being a calf within the year : what is a 
fair daily yield of milk from such a herd? 
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In considering the daily yield of a herd, it is important to 
taJbe into account the stage of lactation of the cattle. Obviously 
a herd of newly-calved cows should yield more milk jper day 
than a herd most of which have been in milk for 6 months. 
Also more may be expected from mature cows than from first- 
calf heifers. For the purpose of criticising the yield of a mixed 
herd, however, the standard of comparison may be the perform- 
ance of an average 700 gallon cow. The average daily yield of 
such an animal at different stages of lactation is as follows : — 


1 Bt three months gallons. 

2nil „ ,, 2,6 „ 

3rd period, Si months 1,4 „ 

„ % „ dry. 

Applying these figures to the herd described in the above 
problem, the standard daily yield would be : — 

10 at 3.4 gallons per day 34 gallons. 

10 „ 2.6 ,, „ ,, ... 26 „ 

10 » U „ „ „ u „ 

10 ,, 0 .> ... ... 0 ,, 


Total 


74 gallons. 


If the daily output were only 60 gallons, the herd would be 
milking at the rate of about 568 gallons per annum. Unless it 
so happened that at the time in question most of the best cows 
were dry, such a low yield would be considered unsatisfactory 
and call for an investigation as to the causes. If the first group 
— ^the newly-calved cows — exceeded the standai-d quantity, it 
is likely that the cows were not at fault; poor yields and rather 
lean condition in the second group would suggest that the 
feeding during the preceding period had not been correct; and 
too early drying off would point to inefficient milking. 

Cost of Pood per Callon of Milk. — The determination of the 
actual cost of producing a gallon of milk in any herd would 
require full cost accounts not only of the various items con- 
cerning the management of the herd itself, but also of the crops 
produced for consumption by the cattle. Useful information, 
however, may be obtained by quicker and simpler methods. 
Adopting standard prices for home-grown foods and pnrcha.se 
prices for bought foods, it is not difficult to arrive at a figure 
representing the cost of food per gallon of milk produced; 
which figure, when compared with a standard or with the corre>- 
spending figures for other similar herds, may be a means of 
calling attention to possible economies in production. 

For the above purpose it is necessary to ascertain (1) the 
daily consumption of food by the entire herd, including dry 
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cows that are in-calf, and (2) the total yield of milk per day. 
The following example, typical of Derbyshire practice, 
indicates one method adopted : — 

A herd of 40, of which particulars were given above, con- 
sumes daily the following quantities of food : — 

Per head, 

& s. d. lb. 

13 6 60 

10 0 14 

4 6 4 

7 4 

5 S'! Concentrates 
3 9 |-8ilb. per gal. 

6 9j after the 1st. 

£3 0 1 

If the daily yield of milk is 74 gallons, the cost of food per gallon is 
£3 Os. Id. 74 = 9.7d. 

If, at the time, the above herd included 20 cows that had 
calved less than three months ago, 10 calved between 8 and 
6 months, and 10 .calved more than 6 months ago, the daily 
yield should be about 108 gallons. On the same system of 
feeding, the daily cost would be : — 

Maintenance and first gallon, as above £2 5 4 

Meals, 3J lb. per gallon after the first = 238 lb. 1 1 10 

Total ... £3 8 2 

Cost of food per gallon = 7.6d. 

In the same way it may be shown that if at the time there 
were none less than three months advanced in lactation, so 
that the daily yield was only 40 gallons, the cost of food per 
gallon would be 15, 5d. on the same system of feeding. 

In many counties farmers submit their herd rations to the 
County Agricultural Organiser for criticism, being especially 
interested in his estimate of the cost of food per gallon. The 
above examples indicate that, unless full particulars are fur- 
nished with regard to the stage of lactation of the cows in the 
herd, a very misleading figure may be arrived at. Comparisons 
of cost may properly be made only between herds similarly 
composed as regards the proportions of flush and stale milkers. 
Such comparisons, however, frequently reveal great differences, 
due largely to incorrect feeding. The apparent high cost of 
production from poor milking herds, and from herds in an 
advanced stage of lactation, is commonly increased by over- 
feeding the cows. Cows in full milk are more commonly 
underfed. 


Boots 18owt. at 9d, = 

Meadow hay .. 6 „ at 4s, = 

Oat straw „ at 3s. ^ = 

Brewer’s grains 11 bus. at fid. ‘ = 

Decorticated cotton seed meal 44 lb. at £13 10s. ) = 

Palm kerne] meal 44 lb. at £9 10s. = 

Rice meal 66 lb. at £9 16s. ) = 
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MANURES FOR JANUARY. 

Sni John Etjssbll, D.Sc., F.E.S., 

Rothamsted Experimental Station. 

Manuring of Barley. — ^Pield esqperiments conduefced for the 
past three years under the auspices of the Institute of Brewing 
suggest some interesting points in regard to the maturing of 
mal ti ng barley. It is commonly supposed that malting barley 
should receive no manure, and where it is given anything at 
all, it receives either superphosphate or a compound fertiliser. 
A sample of one of the latter recently brought to our notice was 
found to contain fertilising substances equivalent to 2-J parts 
superphosphate to one part sulphate of ammonia with a little 
muriate of potash in addition, and was so priced that 5 cwt. 
per acre at a cost of ^2 2b. 6d. supplied 2^ cwt. superphosphate, 
1 cwt. sulphate of ammonia and J cwt. muriate of potash. 

The Institute of Brewing experiments bring out the interesting 
point that nitrogenous manure can safely be given to malting 
barley, and so long as the crop stands up, there is every prospect 
of an increased yield and little fear of damage to the quality. 
The nitrogenous fertiliser actually given was sulphate of ammonia 
applied at the rate of 1 cwt. per acre. The average increasod 
yield in the results so far collected has been : — 

After a straw crop ... G bushels per acre 

After roots fed off ... 5.2 ,, „ „ 

After potatoes or beets ... 9.6 „ „ ,, 

The samples were fully examined by malting experts and by 
a malting chemist, and it was not found that the quality had 
suffered. The result is remarkable, and indicates that the 
accepted recommendation to avoid nitrogenous fertilisers for 
malting barley is not altogether sound. So long us the barley 
can stand up and continue to grow, the addition of manures 
necessary to feed the extra growth appears to be withoxit detriment 
to the market valuation. The experiments were made with 
Plumage Archer, a variety in which high malting quality is 
combined with considerable strength of straw and power of 
making growth. If the variety grown were one that tends to 
go down, or lacks the power to make growth eon-esponding to the 
food stuffs absorbed from the soil, then there might arise air 
accumulation of nitrogen in the grain, which, when it proceeds 
too far, apparently injures the quality. 

Neither phosphates nor potash had so marked an effect as 
nitrogenous manure, either after roots fed off or after other crops ; 
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it appears therefore that the reoommendations for the manuring 
of malting barley require some reconsideration, and that farmers 
can aim at increased crops without necessarily lowering the 
market valuation. 

Manuring of Potatoes. — The results of the Bothamsted potato 
experiments this year have again given mterestiag data. Without 
fertilisers, but on land in good condition, the yield was 6.6 tons 
per acre; this was raised to 7.2 tons by adding superphosphate 
and sulphate of ammonia (6 cwt. of the former and 2 of 
the latter per acre). When 2J cwt. per acre sulphate of potash 
was given in addition the yield rose to 9.3 tons, a gain of over 
two tons per acre, and there was a further rise to 10.6 tons 
per acre when the whole dressing was doubled. The total 
difference in yield effected by the application of fertiliser was 
4 tons per acre ; the crop was sold at £7 per ton, making a gross 
additional return of £28; the expenditure in fertiliser on this 
heaviest manured plot was £8 ; while an expenditure of only half 
this amount (viz., £4) was incurred in the plot which had yielded 
the increase of 2.7 tons per acre. 

These results were obtained on a heavy soil not well suited to 
the growth of potatoes : in these conditions the yield of 10.6 tons 
is distinctly satisfactory. 

Equally interesting results were obtained by a study of the 
effect of varying the dressing of sulphate of ammonia. In this 
set of experiments the crop receiving no manure gave 6.6 tons 
per acre, while the addition of superphosphate and sulphate of 
potash gave a yield of 8 tons, an increase of 80 cwt. per acre. 
Now when IJ cwt. sulphate of ammonia was added, the yield 
rose to 9.5 tons per acre, an increase of IJ tons of potatoes for 
IJ cwt. sulphate of ammonia; the potatoes sold for £7 per ton, 
while the sulphate of ammonia cost 23 shillings. EurlJier 
increases in sulphate of ammonia gave some increase in yield, a 
total application of 4J- cwt. giving an additional 10 cwt. of 
potatoes, makiag the yield 10 tons per acre. Substitution of 
muriate of potash for sulphate of potash did not appreciably 
affect the result. When the phosphates and potash were also 
increased the yield rose still further to 11 tons per acre. There 
had thus been a gain of 3 tons of potatoes per acre by 
increasing the nitrogenous dressing, but this necessitated an in- 
crease in the dressing of potash and probably of phosphates also. 

Manuring the Glover Ley. — One of the striking results of the 
year has been the advantage of giving some dressing to the 
clover ley. The soil at Bothamsted is distinctly heavy and would 
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not be expected to respond to potash, yet such is the need of 
clover for potassic fertiliser that gains of 8 ewt. per acre of 
clover hay were obtained in 1924 and 12 cwt. per acre in 1928, 
by supplying IJ cwt. sulphate of potash to the barley in which 
the clover was sown; there is no reason to doubt that the muriate 
would have had the same effect. The barley showed no benefit 
from the potash, but the clover did. 

The results also show that sulphate of ammonia applied to the 
barley at the rate of 1 cwt. per acre had no depressing effect on 
the clover, though injury might have been expected had the soil 
been acid. 


PRICES OF ARTIFICIAL MANURES. 

Note.— U nless otlierwise stated, prices are for not less than 2-ton lots f.o.r, in 


DESOaiPTION 

A'cerage J^rice per ton dming 
week mMnp JDecemher 3rd* 

Bristo 

Hull 

o 

0 

01 

L’ndi 

Cost per 
1 Unit at 
London 


& s. 

s. 

£ s. 

£ 8. 

a. d. 

Nitrate of Soda (N. 15} per cent.) 

14. 0 

13.17 

13.12 

13. 7 

17. 3 

„ „ Lime (N. 13 per cent.) 

... 

12.10 


12.10 

19. 3 

Sulphate of Ammonia, ordinary 





( N.20.7 per cent.) 

13. 6* 

13. 3* 

13. 5* 

13. 5-^ 

(N)12.18 

„ „ „ neural 





(N. 21.1 per cent.) 

U. 8* 

14. S* 

14. 8* 

14. 8* 

(N)13.8 

Kainit (Pot. 12} per cent.) 

... 




2. 2 

3. 5 

French Kainit (Pot. 14 per cent.) 

2.15 

2. 7 

2. 6 

2. 5 

3, 3 

,, „ (Pot. 20 per cent.) 

2.U) 

i.l2 


2»10 

2. 6 

Potash Salts (Pot. SO per cent.) 

... 



3.1.5 

2. 6 

„ „ (Pot. 20 per cent.) 

... 


2.10 

2. 7 

2. 4 

Muriate of Potash (Pot. 50 per cent.) 


7. 6 

6.10 

7. 0 

2.10 

Sulphate of Potash (Pot, 48 per cent.) 

Basic Slag (T.P. 30 per cent.) 

9%m 

11.16 

11.10 

11. 5 

4. 8 

3. 2 

... 

2,12§ 

2.12§ 

1. 9 

„ „ (T.P. 28 per cent.) 

... 

2. ij 

2.10§ 

1.10 

„ „ (T.P. 26 per cent.) 

... 

l.MJ 


1.10 

„ „ (T.P. 24 per cent.) 

... 

l.UJ 

2. b§ 

2. el 

1.11 

Superphosphate {S.P. 36 per cent.) 

•• I 

3.16 

3. 7^ 

1.11 

„ (S.P. 30 per cent.) 

3 6 

3”6 

3. 8 

3. 1 

2. 0 

Bone Meal (N. 3i, T.P. 45 per cent.) 

9. 0 

8.15 

8. 7 

8. 5 


Steamed Bone Flour (N. T.P. 60 per cent.) 

7. Of 

7. 7t 

0. 0 

6. 7t 


Fish Guano (N. T.P. 16-20 per cent.) 

13. 0 


,, „ (N, 9, T,P. 10 per cent.) 


... 

13. *7 


Burnt Lump Lime 

l.'s 

1.17 

1.18 

2. 2§ 


Ground Lime 

1. 14 

2. 6 

2. 8 

H6§ 


Ground Limestone 

1. 1 


1. 4 

1. m 

... 


„ , , A.j., — X IlOfinUllte ; 

Pot,=Pota8h. 

* Delivered in 4-ton lots at purchaser’s nearest railway station, 
t Deliv^d (within a limited area) at purchaser’s nearest railway station. 

J F.o.r. Works, 

§ Prices include cost of carriage from works to town namecl, and at London arts 
for not less than 4-ton lots. Cost lo purchasers in other districts will bo greater 
or less according to the distances of different purchasers front the works. 
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MONTHLY NOTES ON FEEDING STUFFS. 

E. T. Halnan, M.A., Dip. Agrie, (Cantab.), 

'Animal Nutrition Institute, Cambridge University. 

Cotton Seed Meal Poisoning. — ^In dealing with the feeding 
value of Egyptian and Bombay cotton cakes last month, attention 
was diwn to the .fact that occasional eases of poisoning occur, 
particularly in pigs, when cotton seed meal is fed. American 
work indicated that this toxicity was due to the presence of a 
definite toxic substance. Eecent work’ carried out in Scotland 
throws an interesting light on the subject and indicates a possible 
explanation of the trouble. In an article published in the Journal 
of Pathology and Bacteriology J. P. M'Gowan calls attention to 
the similarity of the pathological symptoms that manifest them- 
selves in pigs under conditions of iron deficiency and in cotton 
seed poisoning. He points out that the pathological changes 
occurring in iron deficiency in suckling pigs, and in cotton seed 
meal poisoning are similar, and it is interesting to note that 
in the treatment of cotton seed meal injury, the administration 
of iron salts to affected cases is frequently followed by beneficial 
results. 

From the foregoing facts the inference seems to follow that 
cotton seed meal injury is not in the nature of a poisoning, but 
that the pathological condition that arises is due to an- inter- 
ference with the normal metabolism of iron in the animal cell. 

The XTse of Biscuit Meal for Poultry Feeding. — Biscuit meals 
are almost invariably used in mashes given to young chickens, 
and frequently form an ingredient in mashes used for adult birds. 
A few notes on their composition and feeding value may there- 
fore be of interest, especially in view of the fad that farmers 
are now beginning to turn their attention to that somewhat 
neglected but profitable side of their industry, i.e., poultry- 
keeping. 

Biscuit meals consist chiefly of a blend of cereal meals and 
animal by-products, these substances being thoroughly incor- 
porated and cooked at a temperature sufS.ciently high to form a 
biscuit. This biscuit is subsequently granulated to sizes suitable 
for the pni-poses for which they are sold. Owing to the thorough 
cooking nfecessary for the formation of a biscuit meal and the 
nature of the products sold, biscuit meals have several advan- 
tages for chick-feeding. They are easily digestible, contain very 
little fibre, and are in practically a sterile condition. They have 
also the purely mechanical or physical advantage of making up 

F 



DHSOaiPTIONT. 

Pric 

pet 

Qr 

R. a. 

e 

Price per 

ilfanurial 

Value 

per 

Ton. 

£ s. 

Cost of 
Food 
Value per 
Ton. 

£ H. 

Starch 

FlquJv. 

per 
100 lb. 

Price 

per 

TJnit 

Starch 

Equiv, 

8. 

Price 
per lb. 
Btareh 
liqulv. 

d. 

lb. 

Cwt. 

s.d. 

Toil. 

£ R. 

Wheat, British - 

— 

— 

12/10 

12 17 

0 15 

12 2 

~Tf(T 

■“375 

f-sa 

Barley, British Feeding 

— 

— 

12/3 

12 6 

0 12 

11 13 

71 

3/3 

1*74 

„ Canadian : — 










No. 8 Western 

43/3 

400 

12/.1 

12 2 

0 12 

11 10 

71 

3/3 

1*74 

„ 4 * 

41/0 

11 

n/7 

11 12 

0 12 

n 0 

71 

3/1 

1 *66 

„ American 

42/- 

1 1 

11/9 

11 16 

0 12 

11 3 

71 


1*70 

„ Danubian 

42/6 

11 

11/11 

11 IS 

0 12 

11 6 

71 

3/2 

1*70 

„ Karachi - 

44/- 

11 

12/4 

12 7 

0 12 

11 15 

71 


1*78 

Oats, English, White - 

— 


10/10 

10 17 

0 13 

10 4 

59*5 

3/5 

1*88 

„ ,, Black and 










Grey « 





9/8 

9 13 

0 13 

0 0 

59-6 

3/- 

1*61 

„ Scotch White 

— 

— 

11/- 

11 0 

0 13 

10 7 

59*5 

8/0 

1*87 

„ Canadian 










No. 2 Western 

35/9 

320 

12/G 

12 10 

0 13 

11 17 

59*6 

4/- 

2*14 

» 3 „ - 

34/3 

9 1 

12/- 

12 0 

0 13 

11 7 

59*5 

3/10 

2*06 

Maize, Argentine - 

44/- 

460 

10/3 

10 5 

0 13 

9 12 

81 

S/l- 

1*26 

Beans, English Winter - 


— 

11/- 

11 0 

1 12 

9 8 

67 

2/10 

1*62 

Peas, English Maple - 

— 

— 

12/11 

12 18 

1 8 

11 10 

69 

•’(t 

1*78 

,, Japanese 

— 

— 

26/- 

26 Of 

1 8 

24 12 

69 

7/2 

3*84 

Eye, Homegrown - 


— 

11/- 

11 0 

0 16 

10 6 

71*6 


1*62 

Taxes - - - - 

— 

— 

10/8 

10 13 

1 13 

9 0 

69*7 

2/7 

1*68 

Dari, Egyptian - 

— 

— 

11/- 

11 0 

0 15 

to 5 

75*2 

2/0 

1*47 

„ Persian 

— 

— 

12/- 

12 0 

0 16 

11 5 

76*2 

3/- 

1*61 

Miners* Offals * 










Bran, British - 

— 

— 

— 

8 7 

1 6 

7 1 

45 

8/2 

1*70 

„ Broad - 

— 

— 

— 

9 7 

1 6 

8 1 

45 

3/7 

1*92 

Middlings — 










Fine Imported 

— 

— 

— 

10 7 

1 2 

9 5 

72 

2/7 

1*88 

Coarse, British 

— 




9 2 

1 2 

8 0 

64 

2/(( 

1*34 

Pollards, Imported 

— 

— 

— 

8 10 

1 6 

7 4 

60 

2/5 

1*29 

Meal, Barley 

— 

— 

— 

13 0 

0 12 

12 8 

71 

3/6 

1*87 

„ Maize - 

— 

— 

— 

11 10 

0 13 

10 17 

81 

2/S 

1*43 

,, „ Bouth Africar 



— 

— 

11 71 

‘ 0 13 

10 14 

81 

2/R 

1.1 a 

„ „ Germ 







11 10 

0 18 

10 12 

85*3 

2/ii 

i*ni 

„ „ Gluten Feed 

— 





11 10 

1 7 

10 3 

75*6 

2/S 

1*43 

„ Locust Bean 







10 0 

0 9 

9 11 

71*4 

2/S 

i*( a 

„ Bean - 





— 

U 0 

I 12 

12 S 

67 

3/S 

1*96 

„ Fish . - . 







21 0 

4 .5 

k; 15 

53 

(i/1 

a *39 

Linseed 

— 




22 10 

1 11 

20 19 

119 

3/(i 

1*87 

„ Cake, Englisl 







1 



127o oi; 

1 — 


— 

14 5 

1 18 

12 7 

74 

3/4 

1*78 


L - 





13 15 

1 18 

n 17 

71 

3/2 

1*70 1 

„ „ a°/l oi; 

1 — 





13 7 

1 18 

11 9 

74 

3/1 

1*65 i 

CottoiiseedOa!ke,EngliRl: 

i 








j 

547. Oi: 

1 — 

— 

— 

8 15 

1 14 

7 1 

42 

3/4 

1*78 

.1 BOTtiai 

i 









547.011 

1 — 

— 


8 12 

1 U 

(> 18 

43 1 

3/3 

1*74 

Decorticated Oottor 







J 

j 



Seed Cake 7% Oil • 

, 





12 5 

2 13 

9 12 

n 1 

! 2/8 

1*43 

Palm Kernel Cake 6®/ Oil 





— 

9 15t 

1 3 

S 12 

75 : 

2/4 

1*25 

„ „ Meal2°;,Oi] 

— 

— 

— 

9 0* 

1 4 

7 10 

71-3 

2/2 

MO 

Feeding Treacle - 

— 

— 

— ' 

7 15 

0 8 

7 7 

61 

2/11 

1*56 

Brewers’ Grains : — 







1 



Dried Ale 

— 

— 

i 

9 0 

1 4 

7 10 

49 

3/2 

1*70 

„ Porter - 

— 

— 

— 

8 10 

1 1 4 

7 0 

49 

3/- 

1-61 

1 Wet Ale - 

— 

— 

— 

1 10 

0 9 

1 1 

16 

1 /r, 

0*76 

„ Porter - 

— 


. — , 

1 7 

0 9 

0 18 

16 

1/2 

0*62 

Malt Culms 

— 1 

1 i 

— 

8 lot 

1 13 

0 17 

43 

3/2 

1*70 


* At Hull, t At Liverpool, 


NOTH.— The prices ^oted above represent the average prices at which actual wholesale trawactlona have ta&en 
place in London, unless otherwise stated, and refer to the price ex mill or store. The prices wore current at the end of 
November and are, as a rule, considerably lower than the prices at local country markets, the diffemnoe being due to oarrlage 
and dealers* commission. Buyers can, however, easily compare the relative prices of the feeding stuffs on offer at their loSff* 
market by the method of calculation used in these notes. Thus, suppose palm kernel cake is offered locally at £10 per ton. 
Its xnanniial vatoe is £1 2s. per ton. The food value per ton is therefore £8 18s. per ton. Dividing this figure By 76. the^ 
starch eq,uivalent of palm kernel cake as given in the table, the cost per unit of starch equivalent is 28. id. Dividing tMffj 
again by 22*^ the number of pounds of starch equivalent in 1 unit, the cost per lb. of starch equivalent la l*26d. A simfldrS 
calculation wm show the relative cost per lb, of starch equivalent of other feeding stuffs on the same local market. From the ’ 
results of such calouteiaons a buyer can determine which feeding stuff gives him the best value at the prices quoted on his own ' 
market. The manurial value per ton figures are calculated on the basis of the following unit prices N, X28, lOd. ; FiO*. 4s.« ■ 
KjO, 2s. 4d. 
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into a wet mash without causing sticHness, the incorporation 
of biscuit me^ into a mash rendering the process of obtaining 
the mash in a dry crumbly condition an easy one. 

Composition . — ^In the case of biscuit meals made by a well- 
known firm of biscuit meal manufacturers, three grades of bis- 
cuit meal are made. The chief ingredients used in all three 
meals are wheaten cereals and meat scrap. In the case of the 
■chicken biscuit meal full cream milk powder from a reliable 
source is incorporated in addition, and in the case of the meal 
used for exhibition and game birds cod liver oil is added. The 
approximate composition of these meals is as follows : — 

(1) CkieJum Sisouit Meal. (2) Poultry Piseuit Meal. 


Moisture 

... 7.0 

Moisture 

... 6.9 

Moisture 

... 4.5 

Protein 

... 19.6 

Protein 

... 10.6 

Protein 

... 19.5 

Pat .. 

... 4.5 

Fat ... 

... 4.6 

Fat ... 

... 7.0 

Garbs. 

... 65.0 

Garbs. 

... 66.0 

Garbs. 

... 65.0 

Fibre 

... 0.6 

Fibre 

.« 0.6 

Fibre 

... 0.6 

Bone 

... 3.6 

Bone 

... .3.5 

Bone 

... 3,5 


Digestibility . — ^From the nature of the materials used m the 
manufacture of these meals the ingredients as shown by the 
analyses would be nearly all digestible. Assuming an all-round 
digestibility of 96 per cent., the nutritive ratio of the meals' 
would be as follows ; — ^Rleal 1, 1 : 8.9 ; Meal 2, 1 : 3.9 ; Meal 3, 
1 : 4.2. From the standpoint of chick-feeding, the meal is well 
balanced. In the ease of adult birds, the meal if used could 
form one-quarter by weight of the total ration. A commonlyused 
ration for this purpose is two parts of this biscuit meal added to 
six parts of a mixture of equal parts of bran, middlings, and 
either fish meal or meat meal. 


Farm Values. 


CROPS. 

Hnrlcet 
Value per 
lb. S.B. 

d. 

Value 
per 
unit 
S.B. 
p. d. 

Starcb 
Equivalent 
per 100 lb. 

Pood 
Value per 
Ton. 

£ 8. 

Manurial 
Value per 
Ton, 

£ s. 

Value per 
Ton on 
Earm. 

£ 8. 

Wheat 


1-26 

2 

4 

71 ’6 

8 7 

0 16 

9 2 

Oats - - - - 


1-26 

2 

4 

69-5 

6 10 

0 13 

7 5 

Barley - - . - 


1-25 

2 

4 

71-0 

8 6 

0 12 

8 18 

Potatoes 


i 1-25 

2 

4 

18-0 

2 2 

0 4 j 

2 6 

Swedes 


1 1*25 

2 

4 

7*0 

0 16 

0 2 1 

U 18 

Mangolds 


1 1-26 

2 

4 

6-0 

0 14 

0 3 

0 17 

Good Meadow Hay 


1’70 

3 

2 

31-0 

1 4 18 

0 13 

5 11 

Good Oat Straw • 


1*70 

3 

2 

17-0 

2 14 

0 7 : 

3 1 

Good Clover Hay 


1-70 

3 

2 

32*0 

1 5 1 

1 0 1 

6 1 

Vetch and Oat Silage - 


1*47 

2 

9 

14-0 

1 

* 1 19 

0 7 

2 0 


F 2 
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In the case of four Committees, minimum rates have already 
been fixed (see. p. 889). TEe majority of the other 48 ComraitteeH 
.... . have arrived at preliminary decisions with 

g^u ura regard to the minimum rates they propose 
„ to fix. Before the decisions can be eon- 

ommi ees. firmed, the Committees are required to give 
at least fourteen days’ public notice of the rates proposed, and 
brief particulars are given below of the various notices of proposals 
advertised up to the 20th December. 


Committee. 

Bedford and 
Huntingdon 
Buckingham ... 


Cambridge and 
Isle of Ely 


Gumbeidand and 
"Westmorland 


Derbyshire 

Dor.set ... 


Durham 


Rates proposed 
for adult male 
workers. 

29/- for a week of 
48 hr. 

30/- for a week of 
50 hr. in summer 
and 48 hr. in 
winter 

30/- for a week of 
48 hr. 


30/- for a week of 
54 hr. in summer 
and 48 hr. in 
winter 

8d. per hr. for a 
guaranteed weok 
of 54 hr. 

30/- for a week of 
51 hr. 

32/- for a week of 
50 hr. 


Special rates 
(if any) fur 
Special Classes. 


Horsemen, cow- 
men, shepherds, 
37/- for a week of 
the hours neces- 
sary for the per- 
formance of cus- 
tomary duties 
Workers hired on 
half-yearly nr 
yearly engage- 
ments, 37/- for a 
week of custo- 
mary hours 


Horsemen, 32/- per 
week of 50 hr. 
with additional 
sums for extra 
time spent in al- 


End of period 
for which rates 
Tvill apply. 
29th March, 1925. 

Last Saturday in 
Oct., 1925. 


28th Feb., 1925. 


30th May, 1025. 


15th Dec., 1925. 

0 months from the 
date of coming 
into operation. 
13lh May, 1925. 


tention tf) liorHos. 
Stockmen and 
shepherds for the 
hours customarily 
spent in attention 
to stock, wages 
ranging from 30/- 
to 43/- per weok. 
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Committee. 

Hampshire and 
Isle of Wight 

Herefordshire... 

Middlesex 

Nottingham ,,, 
Stafford 

Suffolk 

Surrey 

Warwick 

Worcester 

Denbigh and 
Flint 


Bates proposed 
for adult male 
workers, 

30/- fora week of 
61 hr. in summer 
and 48 hr . in 
winter 

31/- for a week of 
52 hr. in summer 
and 48 hr. in 
winter 

34/4^ for a week of 
50 hr. in summer, 
33/- for a week of 
48 hr. in winter 
32/- for a week of 
60 hr. 

7d. per hr. for a 
guaranteed week 
of 54 hr. 

7d. per hour for a 
guaranteed week 
of 50 hr. in sum- 
mer and 48 hr. in 
wduter 


32/3 for a week of 
50 hr. 


30/- for a week of 
60 hr. in summer 
and 48 hr. in 
winter 

30/- for a week of 
53 hr. in summer 
and 48 hr. in 
winter 

30/6 for a week of 
50 hr. 


Special rates 
(if any) for 
Special Classes. 


Stockmen, 41/3 for 
a week of 60 hr. 
Garters, 38/6 for 
a week of 56 hr. 


Horsemen, stock- 
men and shep: 
herds, as for other 
workers, with the 
addition of 6/- per 
week for extra 
hours spent in 
attendance to 
animals 

Stockmen, shep- 
herds and horse- 
men, 38/8 for a 
week of 60 hr. 


Teammen, cattle- 
men, cowmen, 
shepherds and 
bailifiEs of 21 
years and over, 
37/- per week of 
61 hr. (including 
Sunday) 


End of period 
for which rates 
will apply. 

11th Oct., 1926. 


30th April, 1925. 


12 months from 
the date of 
coming into op- 
eration. 

31stiOctober, 1925. 

27th June, 1925. 


To continue until 
cancelled or 
varied. 

Last Saturday in 
October, 1926. 


Until 12 months 
from the date on 
which the Order 
becomes opera- 
tive. 
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KateB proposed 
Committee. for adult sale 
workers. 

Merioneth and 31/- for a week of 
Montgomery 54 hr. 


Eadnor and 31/- for a week of 
Brecon 52 hr. in summer 

and 50 hr. in 


Special rates End of period 

(if any) for for which rates 
Special Glasses. will apply. 

Stockn)en, team- 1st May, 1925. 
sters, carters and 
shepherds of 21 
years and over, 

34/- per week of 
60 hr. 

— 2nd April, 1925. 


winter 

Note. — In some of the above oases the Committees have also reached 
preliminary decisions in regard to minimum rates for boys and female 
workers and overtime rates, and as to benefits and advantages which may 
be reckoned in part payment of minimum rates of wages. 

• Copies of the proposals in full can be obtained, free of charge, from 
the Ministry. 

0 ^ ^ ^ 


The Ministry’s Annual Eeport on the acreage of crops and 
number of live stock in England and Wales in 1924 has now 
..... been published. Preliminary figures for tlio 
gneu ur country were issued in August (see 

etuins, 1 2 . Journal for September, 1924, p. 

but the annual report gives the finally revised figures by counties. 

The chief changes in cropping and live stock are discussed in 
the report, and special tables are included showing the variations 
in the acreage of the chief crops and in the number of live stock 
per thousand acres of crops and grass in each county in 1924 
and the average for 1911-18. 

Returns are included of the number of agricultural workere 
in each county. Figures are also given as to the number of 
poultry on agricultural holdings; similar figures have not been 
available since 1921. 

The report, which forms Part I of the Agricultural Statistics 
for England and Wales, 1924, is published by H.M. Stationery 
Office, and may be purchased through any bookseller or direct 
from the Stationery Office, A'dastral House, Kingsway, W.0.2, 
price Is. Gd. net, post free Is. 7|d. 


The discomforts suffered by sheep folded on heavy or sticky 
soils in a wet season are plain to all who see them. They can 
Marrow-stem and reduced by growing marrow-stem and 
Thousand-headed ‘^rousand-headed kale in preference to 
Kale for Sheep. ^rid swedes. They stand well up 

from the ground and the edible portions are 
always clean. They contain less water and more protein thanr 
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swedes and turnips, consequently, weight for weight, their feed- 
ing value is greater. It also follows that less concentrated 
feeding stuffs are required to supplement them. 

Sheep are not apt to “ scour ” on them as on ordinary roots. 
With their great espanse of leaves and extensive root systems 
they give out water freely, consequently the land dries under 
them more quickly after rain. Furthermore, a well-grown crop 
provides shelter from cold winds and driving rain. With kale, 
the laborious hftiag, damping, and cutting usually practised 
with swedes are, of course, unnecessary. The reduction also 
in the singling and side hoeing required makes kale a cheaper 
crop than swedes. 

Marrow-stem is usually eaten before Christmas, but there is 
no particular reason for this, as it will withstand an average 
winter at least as far north as Cheshire, and if it is suitably 
manured it does not become unduly woody with age. Thousand- 
headed best fulfils the needs of late winter and early spring. 

The jnelds obtainable depend more on cultivation and manuring 
than on the character of the season. In the south of England ’ 
such crops respond to generous treatment more rapidly than 
do swedes, and once established they are practically independent 
of weather, whether drought or drain. The more heavily they 
are manured — ^within reasonable limits of course — the better 
they yield and the more tender and palatable is the foliage. This 
is an important point in connection with the full utiHsation of 
the plant; stunted kale means hard, woody stems, unpalatable, 
to stock, and a serious hindrance to subsequent cultivation. 
Manured as for mangolds a crop of marrow-stem kale recently 
seen in Cheshire weighed 28 tons per acre. In the south the 
yield should never be lower than that of swedes, while the feed- 
ing value is higher. As cleaning crops they are unsurpassed. 

Kales may be drilled and left untliinned or roughly thinned 
or they may often be transplanted from a seed bed with advan- 
tage. On the whole the best results are obtained when the 
plants are left" not too thickly in the rows. 

For carting off neither wholly or partly, for feeding in yards 
or on grass, no crop is more suitable. Under this crop the 
ground is rarely too wet for carting purposes, and the labour 
of subsequent cutting is obviated. No matter what the age of 
the animals or the state of their teeth, all can deal with kale, 
some better than others, but under mixed stocking the- last 
vestige of the plant will be fully utilised. 
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Committee . 

Merioneth and 
Montgomery 


Radnor and 
Breoon 


Rates proposed 
for adult sale 
workers, 

31/- for a week of 
5d hr. 


31/- for a week of 
52 hr. in summer 
and oU hr. in 


Special rates 
(if any) for 
Special Classes. 

Stockmen, team- 
sters, carters and 
shepherds of 21 
years and over, 
34/- per week of 
60 hr. 


End of period 
for which rates 
will apply. 
1st May, 1925.. 


2nd April, 1925; 


winter 

Note, — I n some of the above cases the Committees have also reached 
preliminary decisions in regard to minimum rates for boys and female 
workers and overtime rates, and as to benefits and advantages which may 
be reckoned in part payment of minim urn rates of wages. 

* Copies of tlie proposals in full can be obtained, free of charge, from 
the Ministry. 

» 


The Ministry’s Annual Beport on the acreage of crops and 
number of live stock in England and Wales in 1924 has now 
- . been published. Preliminary figures for the 

A^cmtur country were issued in August (see 

Betums, 1924. Journal for September, 1924, p. 5931, 

but the annual report gives the finally revised figures by counties. 

The chief changes in cropping and live stock are discussed in 
the report, and special tables are included showing the valuations 
in the acreage of the chief crops and in the number of live stock 
per thousand acres of crops and grass in each coimty in 1924 
and the average for 1911-13. 

Eeturns are included of the number of agricultural workers 
in each county. Figures are also given as to the number of 
poultry on agricultural holdings; similar figures have not been 
available since 1921. 

The report, which forms Part I of the Agricultural Statistics 
for England and Wales, 1924, is published by H.M. Stationery 
OflBice, and may be purchased through any bookseller or direct 
from the Stationery Office, A'dastral House, Kingsway, W.0.2, 
price Is. 6d. net, post free Is. 7|d. 


The discomforts suffered by sheep folded on heavy or sticby 
soils in a wet season are plain to all who see them. They can 
be reduced by growing marrow-stem and 
thousand-headed kale in preference to 
turnips and swedes. They stand well up 
from the ground and the effihle portions are 


Marrow-stem and 
Thousand-headed 
Kale for Sheep. 
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swedes and tornips, consequently, weight for weight, their feed- 
ing value is greater. It also follows that less concentrated 
feeding stuffs are required to supplement them. 

Sheep are not apt to “ scour ” on them as on ordinary roots. 
With their great expanse of leaves and extensive root systems 
they give out water freely, consequently the land dries under 
them more quickly after rain. Furthermore, a well-grown crop 
provides shelter from cold winds and driving rain. With kale, 
the laborious lifting, clamping, and cutting usually practised 
with swedes are, of course, unnecessary. The reduction also, 
in the singling and side hoeing required makes kale a cheaper 
crop than swedes. 

Marrow-stem is usually eaten before Christmas, but there is 
no particular reason for this, as it will withstand an average 
winter at least as far north as Cheshire, and if it is suitably 
manured it does not become unduly woody with age. Thousand- 
headed best fulfils the needs of late winter and early spring. 

The yields obtainable depend more on cultivation and manuring 
than on the character of the season. In the south of England ’ 
such crops respond to generous treatment more rapidly than 
do swedes, and once established they are practically independent 
of weather, whether drought or drain. The more heavily they 
are manured — ^within reasonable limits of course — the better 
they yield and the more tender and palatable is the foliage. This 
is an important point in connection with the full utihsation of 
the plant; stunted kale means hard, woody stems, unpalatable 
to stock, and a serious hindrance to subsequent cultivation. 
Manured as for mangolds a crop of maiTOw-stem kale recently 
seen in Cheshire weighed 28 tons per acre. In the south the 
yield should never be lower than that of swedes, while the feed- 
ing value is higher. As cleaning crops they are unsurpassed. 

Kales may be drilled and left unthinned or roughly thiimed 
or they may often be transplanted from a seed bed with advan- 
tage. On the whole the best results are obtained when the 
plants are left* not too thickly in the rows. 

For carting off neither wholly or partly, for feeding in yards 
or on grass, no crop is more suitable. Under this crop the 
ground is rarely too wet for carting purposes, and the labour . 
of subsequent cutting is obviated. No matter what the age of 
the animals or the state of their teeth, all can deal with kale, 
some better than others, but under. mixed stocking the last 
vestige of the plant will be fuHy utilised. 
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Kales might well occupy an important place on both arable 
and grass farms They are specially adapted for helping out 
grass in winter and for tiding over lambing. Grass flockmasters 
would, in a late spring, find such crops invaluable. When green 
vegetables are scarce, surplus kale can be sold to advantage for 
household use. 

* ^ ^ ^ 

Fabsiers will now be thinliing of ordering seed potatoes. 
Owing to a reduced acreage and a moderate crop last season, 

Seed Potatoes. 

know by long experience that a change from 
the north is beneficial, especially after hot, sunny seasons. 
Nevertheless, there is less risk of a poor crop from home-saved 
seed after a wet season like the last than after a hot, dry one, 
provided the stock has not been grown more than once. The 
soundest practice for potato growers, however, even in the north 
of England, is to grow a proportion of new seed every year. 

Potato merchants and growers are reminded that no potatoes 
^may be sold for planting unless they are the subject of a cer- 
tificate in one of the forms prescribed under the Wart Disease 
of Potatoes Order of 192S ; any growers who propose to sell any 
seed potatoes from the present year’s crop are accordingly 
advised to make early application for the necessary certificate. 
Potatoes which have been grown outside. Great Britain and 
Ireland, may not he planted or sold for planting extjept under 
licence from the klinistry of .Agriculture. These licences wiU 
not he issued unless the potatoes were accompanied by the official 
health certificate, from the exporting country, required under 
the Destnietive Insects and Pests Order, and until they have 
been examined by an Inspector of the Ministi’y and found to be 
healthy. It will be a condition of any heence issued for 
the sale of imported seed potatoes that the vendor shall keep a 
complete list of the names and addresses of all purchasers and 
inform each one in writing that the potatoes are imported potatoes 
and must not he planted, or sold for planting, until a further 
licence has been obtained from the Ministiw. 

* * * • . * « 
Pbelbunakv statement showing the estimated total produce 

Agricultural P®’-’ potato and root 

Returns of crops in England and Whales in 1924, 
England and comparisons for 1928, and the 

Wales, 1924. average yield per acre of the ten vears 
1914-1923. 
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Crops. 

Estimated Total 
Produce. 

Acreage, 

Estimated Yield 
per Acre. 

Average 
of the 
Ten 
Years 
1914-28. 


1924. 

im. 

1924. 

1923. 

1924. 

1923. 


To/iif. 

Tons. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Tons. 

Ions. 

Tons. 

Potatoes - 



452,242 

466,633 

60 

5*9 

6-2 

Turnips & 
Swedes - 



830,933 

868,213 

13*9 

12-7 

12*4 

Mangolds 

IBh 


388.184 

401,468 

20'2 

17*3 

18-9 


Note. 

Potatoes. — The detailed estimates now available show that 
the yield per acre of potatoes over the whole of England and 
Wales, though somewhat under average, is rather heavier than 
was indicated by previous forecasts. The crop is now esti- 
mated at 6 tons per acre, or one-fifth of a ton below the 
10 years’ average. The yield per acre is very slightly better 
than in 192S, but as a result of the reduction in the acreage 
the total production is only 2,697,000 tons, or 61,000 tons less 
than the small crop of last year. On the whole there are more 
diseased tubers than in 1923, so that the deficiency as com- 
pared with last year in the quantity of potatoes whicli will be 
fit to market will probably be somewhat greater than the 
figures indicate. Llany of the tubers were stored in dirty 
■condition during the wet weather of October. On the whole 
yields are quite up to average in the eastern counties, but in 
the west and south-west they are very light. 

Turnips and Swedes. — The season has favoured the growth 
of turnips and swedes in the east of the country, so that yields 
are heavy; in Norfolk the yield is estimated at over 4 tons per 
acre above the 10 years’ average. In the west the wet weather 
caused the crop to grow much top, but many roots did not 
■develop well, so that yields are often light, especially in Wales. 
The average yield per acre over the whole country is estimated 
at 13.9 tons, or IJ tons per acre over average, and IJ tons 
heavier than last year. The estimated total production of 
11,686,000 tons is 700,000 tons greater than in 1923, in spite 
of the reduction in area, and very nearly equal to the average 
nf the 10 years 1914-23. 

Mangolds. — The mangold crop is also better than usual, 
•taking the country as a whole, but yields are appreciably below 
average in the west, where the crop suffered from the wet, and 
the roots are small. The yields per acre in the eastern and 
north-eastern counties have only been exceeded once in the 
last 20 years. The total production in the whole of England 
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and Wales is estimated at 7,848,000 tons, against 6,944,000 
tons last year and 7,516,000 tons the 10 years’ average. The 
average yield per acre of 20.2 tons is IJ tons above average and 
practically 8 tons heavier than in 1928. 

In most districts supplies of winter keep for live stock will be 
sufficient, and in the east of the country they are plentiful. The 
poor crops of roots in the west are counterbalanced in most oases 
by lax’ge stocks of hay, but on many of the later farms in the 
north and in Wales, where much of the hay was damaged, there 
is not too much umter fodder available. 

-If # 

The following note has been communicated by Mr. John 
Watson : — ^The production of the best table fowls has lately 
njT— * been rather neglected in the enthusiasm 

Production tests. After trials extending 

over a long series of years, I have come to 
the conclusion that there is no “ best breed ” for producing meat. 
The ideal fowl should carrj- the maximum of meat, and the 
minimum of offal. The meat should be carried on a full, square 
breast, to such an extent as almost to hide the breast bone. 
The flesh should be white (not yellow), fine in texture, and of 
a gamey flavour, and the bone fine. 

In my experiments this is the fowl I set out to produce. I 
rear most of the heavy breeds, including White Wyandottes, 
White Orpingtons, White and Salmon Faverolles, Houdans, 
and all the varieties of Sussex, but with none of these was I 
satisfied. I next crossed hens of the above breeds with Old 
English Game cocks, and it was only then that I got, in my 
opinion, the perfect meat fowl. The increase in weight, but 
more especially in the cockerels, was very marked. 

The difficulty experienced by breeders of White Leghorns, 
and the lighter breeds generally, in disposing of their surplus 
cockerels, owing to theii* carrying so little meat, induced me 
to try the Old English Game cross in this directiop, and I put 
an Old English stag with half a dozen Leghorn hens. At three 
months old the crossbred chickens were double the weight of 
the pure ones. The pullets came a lovely pile colour, were 
more fleshy, were hardier, and laid more eggs than either of 
the parent breeds. This cross would prove the solution of 
having to rear light breed cockerels at a loss. 
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Register of 
dtowers of 
Certified Stoclra 
of Potatoes 
in 1924. 


During the past season Inspectors of the Ministry have 
examined many fields of growing crops of potatoes of varieties 
which have been approved as immune from 
wart disease, with a view to the certification 
of the crops under the Wart Disease of 
Potatoes Order of 1923 as being true to type 
and reasonably free from rogues. A list 
of the growers of these certified stocks has 
been prepared and copies may be obtained, price Is., from the 
Ministry. The names and addresses of growers of certified 
stocks of any particular variety, together with the numbers of 
the relative certificates, will also be supplied on application. 
Growers are reminded that the only potatoes which may be- 
planted on land infected with wart disease are those from crops 
which have been so certified. 

The names and addresses of growers of varieties not approved 
as immune from wart disease, whose crops have been inspected 
while growing and found to be true to type, are also given. 
Most potato growers realise the importance of planting true 
stocks, and the extension of the system of inspection to non- 
immune varieties wiU, it is hoped, be of material assistance both 
to growers and purchasers of seed potatoes. 

The Board of Agriculture for Scotland has issued a similar 
register of Scottish growers of approved immune varieties, and 
copies can be obtained from the Secretary, Board of Agriculture 
for Scotland, York Buildings, Queen Street, Edinburgh, price 
2s. net, post free. 


Foot -and -Mouth Disease.— Since 20th November there have 
been four outbreaks of foot-and-mouth disease, and although these 
have involved two new disease centres, the position must be regarded as 
more satisfactory. 

An outbreak occurred in the Staffs infected area on 22nd November, 
and after an interval of a week, disease appeared at Yardley, Hastings, 
Northants (a free district), neighbouring premises being also involved 
in a further outbreak on Ist December, An outbreak dso occurred at 
Wellingborough on 18th December. 

On 10th December', there was an outbreak at Necton, Swafifbam, 
Norfolk, for which no origin can at present be assigned. 

The outbreaks at Yardley, Hastings, and Swaffham necessitated the 
application of infected areas restrictions to areas within a radius of 
IS miles from those places. 

There are at present, 29th December, two areas only under restrictions in 
connection with these outbreaks, all others referred to in the Journal having 
been released from restrictions. 

Importation of Live Stock into South Africa.— The High 
Commissioner for the .Dnion of South Africa has received a cablegram 
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to the effect that the Union Goveinnient has decided to remove the 
embargo on the importation of cattle, sheep, pigs and goats from 
Great Britain and Ireland immediately, and that all cattle on arrival 
at a Koutn African port will be quarantined for 28 days and submitted 
to the Tnberculin^test before admission. 

Imperial Forestry Institute.— The Imperial Forestry Insti- 
tute at Oxford started work on 13th October, temporary accommodation 
having been provided in the School of Forestry building until arrange- 
ments can be completed for the erection of new buildings on another 
site. The Board of Governors of the Institute is now fully constituted 
and consists of the following: — 

Lord Clinton, Forestry Commissioner (Chairman) ; 

The Vice-Chancellor of Oxford University, Mr. J. Wells, M.A., 
Warden of Wadham College; 

The President of Magdalen, Sir Herbert Warren, K.O.V.O., 
M.A., Hon. D.C.L.; 

Professor W. G. S. Adams, Fellow of All Souls College; 

IVXr, K. L. Kobinson, O.B.E., Forestry Commissioner; 

Major B. I). Fnrse, D.S.O., Colonial Office; 

(jolonel G. L. Courthope, M.P., Empire Forestry Association; 

Professor T?. S. Troup, C.I.E., M.A,, D.Sc., Dii’ector. 

The following staff has already been appointed: — Director, Professor 
R. S. Troup, C.T.E., M.A., D.Sc. ; Secretary, Mr. P. S. Spokes, B.Sc., 
M.A. ; Lecturers — Economics of Forestry, Mr. W. E. Hiley, M.A. ; 
Silviculture, Mr. H. G. Champion, M.A. ; Mycology, Mr. W. R. Day, 
B.A,, B.Sc. ; Stiucture and Properties of Wood, Mr. L. Chalk, B.A. 
Other i^osts have yet to be filled. The Institute will, in addition, have 
the assistance of the following members of the staff of the School of 
Forestry : Forest Management, Mr. R. Bourne, M.A. ; Surveying and 
Engineering, Mr. F. Mackenzie, Hon. M.A. The Forestry Com- 
missioners have agreed to station at the Institute certain of their 
research officers. In spite of the fact that the Institute is not yet 
fully organi.sed and that sujfiicient time has not yet elapsed for the 
attendance of students from all j)arts of the Empire, nine students, 
deputed by the Colonial Office and the Forestry Commissioners, have 
begun special courses, and further students are expected to join during 
the next few months. 

* * * # 3 ^ # 

QUESTIONS IN PARLIAMENT. 

Conference on Agriculture.—Mr. Maclean asked the Minister of 
Agriculture and Fisheries on the 11th December whether he was aware 
tliat there were 220,000 men farming betw’een five acres and 60 acres per 
man ; and whether he was prepared to give this body of men repi'esen- 
tation at the proposed agricultural conference? 

Mr. Wood replied: — “ According to the Ministry's Returns for the 
•tth June, 1924, the number of Agricultural Holdings in England and 
Wales above five, and not exceeding 50 acres was 191,471. As regards 
the second part of the question, so far as I am aware, the only organisa- 
tion of national importance which can claim to represent the occupiers 
of those holdings is the National Farmers* Union, which comprises a 
considerable number of smallholders among its members, and which, 
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Lord H. Cavendish-Bentinck asked the Minister whether the agri- 
cultural interests of the northern counties, i^articularly that of stock- 
breeding, would be represented? 

Mr. Wood said: — “In order to give the gieatest freedom to the* 
deliberations of the proposed agricultural conference, I have left to the 
various organisations invited to the conference an entirely free choice 
as to their representatives within the numbers laid down. It will be 
for the various o}*ganisations of landowners, farmers and workers them- 
selves to ensure that the various interests within their respective 
branches of the industry haye an opportunity of expressing their 
views. 

Standard for Cheese and Cream.— Mr. Hurd asked the 
Minister on the 11th December when he proposed to take steps for the 
imposition of a legal minimum standard of fat-content applicable to 
both liome-produced and imported whole-milk cheese and cream, as 
recommended by the Linlithgow Committee? 

Mr. Wood replied that the extensive taking of samples of various 
kinds of cheese was considered a necessary preliminary to the consi- 
deration of this recommendation. The last of these samples was being 
analysed by the Government Laboratory, and when a report was 
received he would be in a better position to decide what further action, 
if any, was desirable. 

Tuberculosis Order.— Mr. Bawson asked the Minister of Agri- 
culture and Fisheries on 11th December, whether any representations 
had been received from local authorities by the Ministry requesting 
the reinstatement of the Ministry’s Tuberculosis Order No. 9,160, 
dated 24th June, 1914; and w’liat attitude His Majesty’s Government 
proposed to adopt towards the question? 

Mr. Wood replied : “ Representations have been received from a 
number of local authorities and other bodies in favour of the revival of 
the ojDeration of the Tuberculosis Order of 1914. The provision of the 
necessary funds for the payment of compensation to owners of animals 
slaughtered under the Order may require fmdjher legislation, and the 
financial aspect of the question is now under consideration.” 

Foot-and“Mouth Disease Investigration. — In answer to a 
question by Mr. Riley on 11th December, as to the progress being made 
by the scientific committee of investigation into foot-and-mouth* disease, 
Mr. Wood said that experiments with small animals had been in 
progress at four laboratories for some months. An experimental station 
to accommodate larger animals was nearing completion, and would be 
ready early in the new year. The Committee proposed to issue a first 
progress report covering its work to the end of March next. Until 
then it would be difficult to make any statement as to the results 
achieved. 

m ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

NOTICES OF BOOKS, 

Rats and How to Destroy Them.— (Mark Hovell, F.R.C.S. 
John Bale, Sons and Daniellson, Ltd., London. Price, 10s. 6d. net; 
post free, 11s. 3d. inland, 12s. abroad.) For 40 years or more 
Mr. Hovell has been carefully studying in his spare time the habits 
of rats and the most effective means of exterminating them. The 
result of his researches is given in this book, which Mr. S. L. Bensusan, 
who has written the introduction, claims to be probably the most com- 
plete and reliable work on rat destruction ever printed, whether in 
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English or in any other language. Mr. Hovell points out that in 
establishing themselves on any spot that takes their fancy, rats are 
bound by no other law than that of their own convenience. If not 
molested or not seriously troubled, they regard their habitat as a 
permanent home, and their numbers are only limited by the capacity 
of the place chosen to supply their needs. When the full limits of 
su]>port have been reached they throw out colonies much as bees throw 
out swarms. In this connection the figures given in the book as to the 
fecundity of rats are interesting. It is stated that the total number 
of rats produced in a single year by a pair of rats and their descendants 
may be and that if the calculation is extended to fourteen months 

the number may have reached 3,050. 

The fact that rats consume or spoil much foodstuff in stacks, 
.poultry runs, granaries, mills and warehouses, and also damage build- 
ing.s and materials of various kinds, is well known, but few people 
realise how great is the total monetary loss thus caused annually in 
Great Britain. The precise amount is necessarily mainly a matter 
for conjectUTe; Mr. Hovell gives an estimate of £52,000,000 a year. 
The book explains very fuUy the various means of destooying rata, 
including ferrets, dogs, poisoning, blocking, flooding, and fumigation. 
The use of virus is fully discussed but is not recommended. Separate 
sections of the book are devoted to instructions as to how to deal with 
rats in houses, farms, stables, cow-houses, fowl-houses, pigsties, out- 
buildings and gardens. 

The position which the author occupies in the medical profession 
adds weight to his remarks upon the rat as a carrier of various diseases. 
He observes that many people are under the impression that the Great 
Plague of London, which began in December, 1664-, and is stated to 
have killed C8,o95 human beings, was entirely ended by the Great Fire 
of London, which raged betw-een 2nd and 6th September, 1666, but this 
is not the case. According to Mr. Hovell deaths from plague, in and 
around London, continued from time to time during the succeeding 
half century. All infected rats w'eie not destroyed by the fire, and 
human beings became infected by the fleas that fed on them, though 
perhaps in some cases the fleas were carried from the rats to human 
beings by other animals. It is interesting to note that in Mr. Hovell^s 
opinion plague is almost sure to occur from time to time in this country 
now that plague-infected rats have invaded the Eastern Counties, 
unless, at any rate, a very thorough system of destruction is organised 
and carried out. 

Although the opinions expressed by Mr. Hovell on certain points 
may not be generally accepted, there is no doubt that the work consti- 
tutes a valuable contribution to the discussion of a problem which is 
yearly receiving an increased amount of attention, both on sanitary 
and economic grounds, not only in this country but throughout the 
civilised world. 

A Short System of Farm Costing' -(H. K. J. Holmes. 
Oxford University Press, 6s. 6d. net.) The author, following up a 
suggestion made by Sir Daniel Hall in this Journal for June, 1924, 
has devised a simple system of farm costing which he explains in 
detail and applies to the working of an actual farm account. 

The simplification mainly consists of replacing field and crop costs 
by arable land costs and introducing arbitrary figures for the cost of 
individual home-grown crops. The number of working accounts is thus 
reduced considerably, Record keeping is minimised by allocating the 
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labour of stockmen and carters direct to the department concerned, 
and other labour is charged on a flat rate basis. Mr. Holmes explains 
at length the whole system, starting with double entry book-keeping, 
and following on with the basis of valuation, the method of keeping 
the necessary working accounts and the farm records, finally working 
step by step through a farm account illustrated with the actual figures. 

The appearance of this book is proof that the simplification does 
not produce inaccurate or unreliable results, and the chapter headed 
“ Conclusion points to the value to the farmer of costs accounts 
with interpretation. Whether this system lessens the clerical work 
and record keeping sufficiently to entice the ordinary farmer to adopt 
it is an open question, but the author has done the bulk of the work 
for him by the lucid and clear manner in which he explains his 
methods. 

The initial loss in valuation which must arise in writing down 
from market to standard valuation, if accepted by the income tax 
authorities, should appeal to farmers. 

m * * « « 

ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY. 

liive Stock. 

Congres International pour VElemge de VBspkoe Bovine (1923). — Compte- 
Bendu des Travaux du Gongrfes organist sous le hant patronage de S. M. 
la Eeine des Pays Bas an Kurbans k Scheveningue prfes de la Haye 
du 29 a6ut au 4 sept. 1923. (796 pp.) Gen. Sec., H. G. A. 

Leignes Bakhoven, Leeuwarden, Holland. [63.60; 63.711; 63.711(b); 
614.64,] 

Corrie, F, B. — The Mineral Needs of Parni Stock. With Special Refer- 
ence to the Supply of Lime and Phosphorous to Animals. Revised 
Edn. (33 pp.) The Author, Star Cottage, Lingfield, Surrey, 1924. 
[612.394.1 
l>airying. 

Walker-Tisdale, 0. W., and RohinsoUf T, R . — Practical Buttermaking ; 
A Treatise for Buttermakers and Students. Eifth Revision. (143 pp. 
H- 12 1)1.) London : Swarthmore Press, 1924, 3s. 6d. [63.72(02).] 
Yeterinary Science. 

Herms, W. B. — Medical and Veterinary Entomology : A Textbook for use 
in ^hools and Colleges as well as a Handbook for the nse of Physicians, 
Veterinarians and Public Health Officials. Second Edition. (462 pp.) 
New York and London : Macmillan, 1923, 20s. ^ [69.169.] 

U,S. Department of Agriculture^ — Department Circular 326 : — ^Eoot-and- 
Mouth Disease, wdth Special Reference to the Outbreak of 1914. (31 pp.) 
Washington, 1924. [619.3fd).] 

Plant Diseases. 

Kansas Agricultural Experiment Station, — Circular 107 : — The Copper 
Carbonate Dust Method of Oontrollmg Bunt of Wheat.— (14 pp.) 
Manhattan, 1924. [63.24.] 

U,S. Department of Agriculture, — Dept. Circ. 321 : — Control of Cucumber 
Mosaic in the Greenhouse. (6 pp. -f 2 pi.) Washington, 1924. 
Poultry. 

Canada Department of Agriculture, — ^BuU. 38 (New Series) Report of 
First Three Years’ Canadian National Egg Laying Contests. (60 pp.) 
Ottawa, 1&24. [68.661.] 

GonnecticuUStorrs .4.grmiltural Experiment station.-— Bull. Ill :~Bxperi- 
ments on Close Inbreeding in Fowls : A Preliminary Report, (pp. 137- 
172.) Storrs, 1923. [63.661.] 

North Carolina Agricultural Experiment Technical Bull. 22 

Digestive Coefficients of Poultry Feeds and Rapidity of Digestion and 
Fate of Grit in the Fowl. (143 pi[),) Raleigh, 1923. [63.661 : 043.] 

Idaho Agricultural Experiment Station, — Bull. 134 : — The Value of Cer- 
tain Protein Feeds (Meatmeal, Tankage, Peameal, Sour Milk, Fish- 
' meal) for Production and Quality in Eggs. Three years* work, 1920- 
2^ (8 pp.) Moscow, 1924. [63.661 : 048.] 
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Engineering, 

Thompson^ A, Beeby . — Emergency Water Supplies for Military, Agricul- 
tural, and Colonial Purposes ; Based on Experience of the Mediterranean 
Expeditionary Eorce Operations, with Special Eeference to the of 
Drive Tube Wells and Drilling. (180 pp.) London : Crosby ’ Lock- 
wood, 1924. 21s. [628.7(02).] 

Economics. 

Belle Ball, G, da.-— Agriculture at the Cross Roads (an Analysis of the 
Position). (27 pp.) London : Harrison & Sons, Ltd., 1924, 6d. [338. 
1(04) ; 63.3433(42).] 

Tawney, R, 11. , and Power, E . — Tudor Economic Documents : Being 
Select Documents Illustrating the Economic and Social Blstory of 
Tudor England. Vol. I. — Agriculture and Industry. (396 pp.) 
London; Longmans, Green & Go., 1924, 15s. [63(09).] 


SELECTED CONTENTS OF PERIODICALS. 

Agriculture, General and Miscellaneous. 

The Improvement of Races of Agricultural Plants and Live Stock and 
M<idc‘rn Genetics, G. Brunelli. (Int. Rev. Sci. & Bract. Agr., vol. ii 
mew series), No. 3, Jnly-Sept., 1924, 523-553.) [575.4.] 

Agricultural Costing. An" Aid to Farm Management, E. P. Weller. 
(Trans. Surveyors’ Inst., 1924-25, vol. Ivii, pt. 1, pp. 30-58.) [657.] 
plant Pests and Diseases. 

(’ertain Aspects of the Damage to Oats bv the Erit Ely, J. 0. F. Fryer 
and J. E. Collin. (Ann. App. Biol., vol. xi, Nos. 8 and 4, Oct., 1924, 
pp. 44H464.) [63.27,] 

i^ydnella frit, Linn. An Investigation to Determine how far Varietal 
Differences may Influence Infestation of the Oat Plant, N. Gunliffe and 
J. C. F. Fryer. (Ann. App, Biol., vol. xi. Nos. 3 and 4, Oct., 1924, 
pp. 465481.) [63.27.] 

The Apple Bud Weevil, Antlionomus cinctus, Roll, F. B. Petherhridge 
and J. W. Cou'land. ('Ann. App. Biol., vol. xi, Nos. 8 and 4, Oct., 
1924, pp. 482-41)7.) [03.27.] 

Preliminary Report on the Use of Calcium Cyanide as a Soil Eumiganfe 
for Wireworms, R. E. Campbell* (Jour. Econ. Entom., vol. 17, No. 5, 
Oct., 1924, pp. 562-567.) [63.27.] 

Functional Diseases of Apples in Cold Storage, F. Kidd and G. West. 
(Int. Rev. Sci. &• Pract. Agr., vol. ii (new series), No. 3, July-Sept., 
1924, pp. 594-603, pi. 37-48.) [63.21; 664.85.] 

The Grow*n Gall Disease of Nursery Stocks. 1. — ^Eield Observations ou 
Apple Stocks, H. Wormnld and V. H. Grubb. (Ann. App. Biol., 

vol. xi, Nos. 8 and 4, Oct., 1024, pp. 278-291, pi. 8 and 9.) [63.23.] 

Loose Smut of Wheat. 1.— Seed Disinfection by Hot Water, J. C, Neill. 
(N.E. Jour. Agr., vol. 29, No. 3, Sept., 1^4, pp. 177-187.) [63.24.] 

The Development of Blight in Potatoes subsequent to Digging, 

P. .1, Murphy and R. McKay. (Irish Free State Jour. Dept. Land & 
Agr., vol. 24, No. 2, Aug., 1924, pp. iaS-116.) [63.24.] 

Live Stock. 

Wet versus Dry Feeding for Pigs, J. P. Drew. (Irish Free State Jour. 
Dept. Land‘ & Agr., vol. 24, No. 2, Aug., 1^4, pp. 99-102.) 

[63.64 : 043.] 

The Pood Value of Ensilage and the Economy of Ensiling, E. J. Sheehy 
and D. Delaney. (Irish Free State Jour. Dept. Land & Agr., vol. 24, 
No. 2, Aug., 1924, pp. 117-140.) [63.60432: 63.19832.] 

The Sex Ratio and the Question of its Control, F. A. E. Crew. (Int. 
Rev. Sci. & Pract. Agr., vol. ii (new series), No. *3, July-Sept., 1924, 
pp. 554-570.) [575.] 

Yeast as a Supplementary Feed for Calves. (Jour. Dairy Sci., vol. vii. 
No. 5. Sept., 1924, pp. 440-459.) [63.62 : 043.] 


Printed under the authority of His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 
By Metchim & Son, Princes Street, Westminster, S.W.l. 
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NOTES FOR THE MONTH. 


The thouglil; uppermost in the noiiid of the farmer to-day is 
the sodden state of the ground. It is not only his arable that 
Faggot or Budi water-logged, but his grass as well, while 
Diainins yards and the approaches to the build- 

®' ings are wellnigh impassable. 

As regards the yards and buildings, it is, of course, essential 
that the roof-gutterings should be intact and functioning 
properly. We must leave it at that and deal with the 


fields. Tile drainage on any appreciable scale, is out of the 
question owing to the cost, but much can be done by mole- 
draining. Faggot or bush draining, which is an ancient practice 
still in use in several localities, especially in the Eastern Coun- 
ties, might, however, in connection with mole-drainage on heavy 
clay soils, be usefully extended. It might also be adopted on 
bog^ land or other soils where pipe drains might shift. Faggot 
drains may be expected to last for 20 years or more. 

The object aimed at is to secure an underground passage for 
water. In the case of a faggot drain this is gained by laying 
brushwood and other material in the bottom of a trench in such 


a way as to support the covering soil without either itself 
impeding the flow or allowing the soil to drop through and choke 
the drain. Later, when the brushwood rots, the passage becomes 
clearer. 


The trench should be dug with steeply sloping sides and 
naiTowed to a width of not more than 3 in. at the bottom. It is 
important that the trench should be cut narrow, the lower spits 
being removed by a special narrow spade and the bottom finished 
by a draining scoop. 

Overgrown hedges provide suitable filling material which, as 
■ the hedges have to be cut in any case, costs nothing. Whitethorn 
and blackthorn are best adapted for this purpose, but any fairly 
straight wood, provided it is freshly cut and green, may be used". 
The brush should be cut about 2 in. diameter at the butt; if 
(69232) P.6./R.4. 8,260. 2/26 \ 
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smaller, it should be more bunched together. It should be as 
nearly as possible of the same length, and projecting branches 
should be nicked with the bill to facilitate packing in the drain. 

It is important to remember that the bushy ends must be kept 
on top and pointing away from the outfall. Laying, therefore, 
must begin at the head of the drain and proceed towards the out- 
fall. The butts must rest on the bottom of the trench and each 
fresh butt must be placed a little more towards the outfall than 
the last, so that the sticks overlap continuously. In this way the 
bushy ends will act as a support to the covering soil and help to 
keep the channel clear. The brush is secured in the trench, 
working from above, not in the trench, by a crotched stick and 
then trodden firm, and when pressed down should have a depth 
of not more than 6 or 7 in. Above the wood, straw, rushes, or 
hedge brushinga are laid to a depth of 2 to 8 in. 

Filling in should proceed from the outfall towards the head, 
.so as to ensure proper overlapping of the fine twigs. The lower 
.spits, usually tenacious clay which will have been kept separate 
from the top soil, should be laid upon the straw by hand and 
well trodden down. After this the plough and the shovel may be 
used, but if the tough lower spits are not first placed fitrmly in 
position, the more friable top soil may fall through and check 
the flow of water in the drain. If carefully laid the lower spits 
tend to form a solid arch. 

In cases where the bush drain nins through a headland into 
a ditch, pipes .should be laid under the headland, otherwise the 
drain may be squeezed by pressure overhead. 

When bush drains are to be used as mains in connection with 
mole-drains, they .are usually completed first at least 6 in. deeper 
than the depth 'at which the mole is to be drawn. When the 
mole-draining is being carried out the mole is drawn across the 
main drain just above the brush, and unless the clay immediately 
above has been rammed tight or some time has elapsed for the 
settling of the eoveiing soil the mole channel may break over 
the bush di-ain and interfere with free drainage. On the whole 
it is, perhaps, preferable to postpone mole-dradriing for some 
months after the hush drains have been made. 

In a year such as this, many farmers are finding that the old 
tile drains are quite inadequate to deal with the unusual rainfall. 
They may have been placed too deep or too wide apart or, in 
the more impervious clays the jointings may have become im- 
penetrable by water. Mole draining has this advantage : it is 
cheap; the mole can be tractor-drawn about 18 to 20 in. deep, 
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or deeper if steam tacHe is tised, and at frequent intervals, 
and if the bush main drains have been properly constructed 
water in heavy clay soils penetrates even more readily to them 
than to tile drains. 


The Agricultural 
Census, 1925. 


Some account of the Agricultural Census of Production which 
is to be taken this year in England and Wales, was given in a 
paper read before the Eoyal Statistical 
Society by Mr. E. J. Thompson, C.B., 
Assistant Secretary to the Ministry of 
Agriculture and fisheries, on 20th January, 1925. 

Much of the information required is obtained annually by the 
Ministry, but the more extended inquiry which is being under- 
taken this year is dh’ected to filling up gaps and obtaining infor- 
mation on particular points, such as the production of milk, 
meat, and wool, and of market garden and glasshouse crops. In 
■this task the Ministry is receiving welcome support and assistance 
from the industries concerned. The representative organisations 
have been consulted as to the questions to be asked on the forms, 
and the letters proposed to be sent to growers asking for returns 
state that the association conoemed associates itself with the 
Ministry in asking for the desired information, which is needed 
for the advancement and in the interest of the trade. 

The value of agrieultmral statistics, particularly with regard 
to products which enter into international trade, is now well 
recognised by farmers. The more exact and precise such esti- 
mates, can be made, so much the more wiU price fluctuations 
based on inconect or biassed statements tend to be eliminated. 
If official and unbiassed estimates of this type did not exist market 
■prices would be influenced by unreliable rumomrs of all descrip- 
tions, and would be liable to manipulation by persons who were 
•able to obtain early information. Great improvements in the 
■collection of agricultural statistics have been effected in recent 
■years, but a further step towards making them more reliable 
would be the taking of a uniform agricultural census throughout 
■the world. In the future it is hoped to take such a census on a 
scheme to be arranged through the International Institute of 
Agriculture at Eome. 

One of the most important pieces of information which an 
agricultural census can be made to supply is the classification 
•of holdings by size. The usual type of statistics, giving, for 
•example, the production of wheat or the number of live stock in 
.a county does not enable us to compare the results from different 

A 2 
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types of holding, or the distribution of crops and live stock on 
holdings of different sizes. It is proposed in this census to divide 
the agricultural holdings of this country — excluding small hold- 
ings, fruit and market gardens and poultry farms — ^into three 
groups which afford some indication of the nature of the farming 
carried on, riz. ; — (1) arable farms, •with 70 per cent, and over 
of arable land, (2) pasture farms, with TD per cent, and over of 
pasture land, and (8) mixed farms, being the remaining farms 
lying between these two extremes. The three classes would in 
their turn be divided according to sizes. Thus we shah have 
the number and size of holdings of these different types in 
different counties, and the average distribution of crops and live 
stock on these holdings, the labour employed and other 
particulars. 

Other information to be obtained, either by direct returns or 
by making approximate estimates, consists of the area under 
crops and number of live stock kept, estimates of production, 
including market garden production and crops under glass, 

motive power on the farm, capital and labour employed. 

• • « * » « 


The Alinistry ■wishes to draw the attention of Local Education 
Authorities, Agricultural Societies, etc., to the following Model 


Scheme for 
MUking 
Competitions. 


Scheme of HFilking Competitions, which has 
been recommended by the Committee 
appointed to consider the question of clean 
milk competitions.* 


The Committee felt that milking competitions as at present 
conducted do not usually take suf&cient account of the import- 


ance of producing clean milk, as distinct from the efficiency of 
the actual milking process. They suggest, therefore, a scale 
of mai'ks which has been drawn up in order to lay due emphasis 
on both aspects of the matter. The Ministry agrees with the 
riews of the Committee, and hopes that organisers of milking 
competitions 'will adopt the proposed scheme as far as practic- 
able, and that such competitions may be more ■widely organised 
Scheme. — (1) Objects of the Milking Competition. To iiDpro' 7 e the 
efficiency of milking, having regard to the importan e 
of producing a clean product. 

( 2 ) Instructions. — ^The County Dairy Instructor should be 
available to visit and advise competitors before the 
holding of the competition. 


* The first report of the Committee, 'which took the form of a duide 
to the Conduct of Clean Milk Competitions, has been published by the 
Ministry as Miscellaneous Publication No. 48. Copies may be obtained 
from the Ministry’s Office, 10, lyhitehall Place, S.'W.l, price 6d., 
post free. 
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(3) Conditions governing competition ; — 

(a) JSligibility. — ^Persons regularly employed in milking dairy 
cows within a specified area should be. eligible to enter, and classi- 
fications according to age should be made. The broad division 
should be over and under the age of 16, but in the event of a large 
number competing a more detailed classification should be arranged. 

(b) Cows selected. — ^The cows to be milked should be selected, 
and, if possible, milk recorded, animals; they should in any case 
be under the control of the organising authority during the twenty- 
four hours preceding the competition, and particulars of their 
milk yield, and of the difiSculty or otherwise of milking them, noti- 
fied to the judge. This information is necessary in order that the 
judge may fairly assess the capability of competitors. 

(c) Number of cows to he milked. — The gi eater the number of 
cows the competitor has to milk, the better the test ; where circum- 
stances permit, it is desirable that each competitor should milk 
not less than two cows. 

(d) Milking. — Deliberate wet-handed milking should be regarded 
as a disqualification. 

(4) Scale of marks . — 

Cleanliness and type of equipment* used 10 

Personal cleanliness of milker and suitability of 

dress 10 

General style of approach and management of cow 8 

Preparation of cow 10 

Management of foremiUc 7 

Skill in milking (grip, motion, etc.) 20 

Time taken in relation to quantity of milk obtained 10 

Thorough stripping 15 

Cleanliness of milk 10 

Iloo 

* The Authority under whose auspices the competition is held 
should state precisely the nature of the equipment which will 
be provided for the use of each competitor, and at the same 
time indicate that competitors may, if they prefer, bring and 
use their own equipment, 

(5) Prizes. — ^The scheme of prizes varies of course with the 

organising authority. It is important, however, that the skill of 
competitors should be recognised by an award small money 

prizes and/or certificates). 

(6) Peports. — report might be issued to each competitor to 
include details of the marks awarded as compared with the maxima. 
The competitor can then see the points in which his (or her) 
methods need improvement. 

* ^ ^ if- • 


In the Beport of the Meteorological Committee of the Agricul- 
tural Eesearch Coimdl which was adopted in July, 1922, it was 
recommended that systematic records of 
crops and weather should be taken on a 
common plan at about 20 experimental 
stations, and that the Ministry should 
.arrange for the correlation of the two sets of records. In order 


Committee on 
Agricultnxal 
Meteorology. 
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to formulate a scheme for collecting data, the Ministry summoned 
a conference consisting of one representative from each Institu- 
tion mentioned in the Eeport, and representatives of the Meteoro- 
logical Office and the Ministry. The conference agreed on the 
meteorological and crop data which should he collected, leaving 
the details to be worked out by various sub-committees. 

On the Report of a sub-committee on the Correlation of Data 
the Ministry is now acting. In that Report it was recommended 
that the various sub-committees should remain in existence in 
order to renew and report annually on their respective sections of 
the Scheme. 

In place of the temporary conference and sub-committees, the 
Minister has now appointed a Permanent Committee to advise 
the Jlinislry on all questions relating to agricultural meteoro- 
logy. The Committee is constituted as follows : — 

Sir Kapier Shaw, F.R.S. (Chairman). 

Professor Y. H. Blackman, D.Sc., F.R-.S. 

Mr. E. Corless, O.B.E., M.A. 

Mr. E. .4. Fisher, M.A. 

Mr. J. C. F. Frj-er, M.A. 

Mr. R. H. Hooker, M.A., P.R.Met.S., F.S.S. 

Mr. E. G. R. Leiiipfert, C.B.E., M.A. 

Sir T. Middletcn, K.B.E., C.B. 

Mr. .T. Biiliiisay. U.B.K. 

Mr. n. G. Richardscn, M.A., B.Sc. 

Jlr. W. K. Blat-k, B.Sc. (Secretary). 

It is hoped lo publish a full account of the Scheme in an early 
issue of this Journal. 

^ *•;** ^ 'ii:- O *:l:* 

Tub Miuistiy will continue during the coming season to test 
at the Potato Testing Station of the National Institute of Agri- 

Wart Disease Botany at Ormskirk, potatoes and 

Immunity Trials seedlings as to their immunity from 

Season 1925. * ^^^^pl'ibility to wart disease on the usual 
conditions. A form of entry may be 
obtained from the Ministry, 10. Whitehall Place, S.W.l, or from 
the Potato Testing Station, Lathom. Ormskfrk, Lanes. The 
completed form should be returned not later than 28th Fehmarv. 

Seedlintj Trials.— -The Ministry desires to encourage the breed- 
ng of new varieties of potatoes, and in order to provide informa- 
lon mr breeders of seedlings it is prepared to accept not fewer 
■ ran tubers, and not more than 10 tubers of any seedling's 
or growing for one season, on the trial plots, and to famish "a. 
•eport on the results ohtdned without payment of a fee. These 
ests. however, will not be considered as forming part of the 
mmumty Tnals proper, and the results of these tests will not 
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The Ministry’s new publication on “ Cultivation; Diseases and 
Insect Pests of the Hop Crop should prove of great value 
_ « ,*• !• to growers and those who contemplate gi'ow- 

Hops: Cultivation, . British crop requires so much 

Dise^es cultivation nor so much technical 

Insect Pests. scientific knowledge on the part of the 

grower as the hop, and the subject is verj" thoroughly dealt 
with in the new handbook. There are full notes on the selection 
and preparation of sites, propagation and planting, plantmg 
out, and tlie cutting and cultivation stages. Manuring, which 
is of such special importance to the hop crop, receives careful 
notice, typical schemes being given to illustrate the standard 
commonly adopted by successful growers. The best systems and 
methods of training the plant are described and illustrated by 
diagrams, and the varieties which are of the highest commercial 
value are indicated. The need of great care in the picking, 
drying and packing processes is also emphasised. 

The second section of the work deals with the diseases of the 
crop, and gives valuable information as to the earliest symptoms 
and preventive measures in the ease of mould, hop canker and 
various diseases, as well as three recently discovered diseases — ■ 
hop leaf spot, hop drop and downy mildew. 

The last section contains an exhaustive account of insects that 
feed on the hop, their life-history, natural enemies, prevention 
and treatment, ranging from the chief enemy, the hop aphid, 
to those which are only of local or occasional importance. 

Altogether the handbook runs into 82 pages, is written in 
language not too scientific for the average reader readily to grasp, 
and its utility is considerably heightened by the 68 photographs 
and diagrams which it contains. 

* 

In connection with the British Empure Exhibition, which is 
expected to open in May next, arrangements have again been 
Til" • I, made for the staging of a research exhibit by 
vvi^* ^ Ministry, largely on the lines of last 

E^mt M Owing, however, to a proposal that 

WemDley, l9Zo. 

by a Services’ Exhibit, the Ministry has had to be content with 
a gallery on the ground floor. It is hoped, however, that what 
the exhibit may suffer as regards position will be compensated 
for by the addition of several new and popular exhibits dealing 
with Land Drainage, Apiculture and other of the Ministry’s 
activities. FuUer details will be published in this Journal later. 

* Miscellaneous Publications No. 42 . obtainable from the Ministry’s 
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This new booklet (Misc. Pubn. No. 44) is a companion volume 
to Beneficial Insects (Misc. Pubn. No. 37). It deals with the 
<< W a a »» seven social species of. British wasps, 
" * including the hornet, aU of which are 
illustrated on a coloured plate. 

It is hoped that the simple descriptions and the notes on the 
life history and habits of the insects may afford some assistance 
to inquirers. Opportunity has been taken to append some 
remarks on the control of wasps. 

“ Wasps and “ Beneficial Insects ” may be obtained from 
the Ministry, price 4d. each, post free. 


« 


The forty-seven Agricultural Wages Committees, covering the 
whole of England and Wales, were established simultaneously 
•progr ess of October, last, and within a 

A month of that date forty-two Committees 

had agresd upon the sslscttoa of their Oh.ii- 
men. In the remaining eases at the Com- 
mittees* request the appointment of Chairman was made by 
the Ministry, 

The Committees appear to have settled down to their task 
of fixing minimum rates of wages in a spirit of friendly co-opera- 
tion, and the progress which has been made up to the present 
is very skiking. Out of the forty-seven Committees, no fewer 
than forty-two have agreed on the rates to be fixed. 


As the power and duty of fixing minimum rates of wages 
rests with the Committees themselves, the function of the Central 
Wages Board (unless cases arise in which a Committee fails 
to fix a rat© within the specified time) is confined to implementing 
Orders giving effect to the rates fixed by Committees, and 
speeifjdng the date from w^hich such rates shall operate. The 
Wages Board has already received notifications fixing rates from 
twelve Committees, and has put the rates into operation 
accordingly. Rates in the case of Berkshire, Essex, Norfolk 
and Anglesey and Carnarvon, have been in operation since the 
29th December (brief particulars were given in the January 
issue of the Journal^ p. 889) and particular's of the further rates 
fixed at the meeting of the Wages Board held on the 
13th January are given on p. 1076, 

As regards the I’emaining thirty-five Committees, formal 
proposals to fix minimum rates of wages have been advertised in 
thirty-three cases (particulars of which are given on p, 1077), 
and in the other cases, the Committees have reached preliminarv 
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decisions, and it is expected that they will give formal notice of 
their proposals very shortly. 

The rates so far fixed or proposed by the Committees show 
general advances on the rates of wages previously being paid 
ranging from Is. to 5s. per week, the lowest rates fixed or 
proposed so far being 28s. per week for the present winter in 
Norfolk and Suffolk. In two other areas, the commencing rate 
for ordinary workers is also' below 80s . ; in 16 cases it is 80s. ; 
and in 80 cases is above 30s. In several of the areas where 
the weekly rate is higher than 80s. the hours are correspondingly 
longer, e.gr., the rate of 42s. proposed for the eastern division 
of Lancashire is in respect of a week of 60 hours. Special rates 
of wages have been fixed for stockmen and other special class 
workers in twenty-one areas, such rates being frOm 5s. to 11s. per 
week higher than the rates proposed for ordinary workers in the 
areas concerned. 

In addition to the fixing of minimum and overtime rates of 
wages the Committees are also making steady progress with the 
definition of benefits and advantages which may be reckoned 
in part payment of minimum rates of wages in lieu of pa 3 unent 
in cash, and are proceeding to make an’angements to deal with 
applications for permits of exemption from the full minimum 
rates for infirm and disabled workers. 

* « « w w * 

The general index number of the prices of agricultural produce 
in December showed a slight decline, the rise of one point 

The Agricnltoal “ Noyembet lemg lost, tte 

TnflA TffiiniW average increase over December prices in the 

inaex wumoer. ^ ^ 

compares with 56 per cent, a year ago and 59 per cent, in 
December, 1922. 

Prices of all kinds of British grain were lower than in 
November, 1924, the decline being most marked in the case of 
barley. Grain usually be’oomes rather cheaper towards the end 
of the year, but the reductions in 1924 were relatively sharper 
than before 'the war, and in each case the index number shows 
a fall. Wheat averaged 12s. 8d. per cwt., or 4d. less than in 
November, the index number declining by 1 point to 67 per cent, 
above pre-war. Barley was 76 per cent, above 1911-13, against 
89 per cent, above in the previous month, the drop in the 
average price being Is. 7d. per cwt. Oats were relatively very 
cheap at an average of 9s. 7d; per cwt., or only 37 per cent, 
above 1911-18. Wheat and barley were much dearer than at 
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December, 1923, were practically at the same level as in 
December, 1922. 

In the following table are shown the percentage increases as 
compared with pre-war prices each month since January, 1920 : — 

Peecentage Increase compared with the average op the corresponding 
Month in 1911-13. 


Month. 

1920. 

1921. 

1922. 

1923. 

1924. 

January ... 

200 

183 

76 

68 

61 

February ... 

195 

167 

79 

63 

61 

March 

189 

150 

77 

59 

67 

April 

202 

149 

70 

54 

53 

May 

180 

119 

71 

64 

66 

June 

175 

112 

68 

61 

58 

July 

186 

112 

72 

53 

52 

August 

193 

131 

67 

54 

59 

September 

202 

116 

67 

56 

60 

October ... 

194 

86 

69 

51 

63 

November 

193 

79 

62 

63 

64 

December 

184 

76 

59 

56 

63 


The Christmas demand for meat caused a rise in the prices 
of all classes of fat stock, but the advances in the case of cattle 
and sheep were relatively smaller than in the base years, so 
that the index numbers were lower. Fat cattle were only 
44 per cent, above pre-war, against 47 per cent, in November 
and 48 and 49 per cent, in December, 1922 and 1923 respectively. 
The drop on the month in the index number for fat sheep was 
6 points, bringing the figure to 84 per cent, above 1911-13, but 
this was 12 points higher than a year earlier and 8 points above 
December, 1922. Fat pigs were again dearer and averaged 
49 per cent, above pre-war, which compares with the minimum 
of 81 per cent, above in July. Bacon pigs were about Is. per 
stone dressed cai'cass weight dearer than last December, but 
porkers, at an average of 11s. 5d. per stone, were selling at 
practically the same prices as at the end of 1928. 

Daily cows were from 16s. to £1 per head cheaper than in 
the previous month, and averaged 56 per cent, above 1911-18. 
All classes of store stock became rather dearer in December, 
but the rise in the case of store sheep was relatively smaller 
than in 1911-18 and the index number consequently shows a 
reduction. The advance in store pig prices caused a rise of 
5 points in the index number, store pigs in December being 
38 per cent, above pre-war. Store cattle at 87 per cent, above 
1911-18 showed little change on the month. 

The index numbers of milk and butter were practically un- 
changed on the month, the former remaining at 82 per cent, 
and the latter declining by 1 point to 73 per cent, above 1911-13. 
Cheese, however, showed a sharp advance and averaged 11s. 
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per ewt. more than in November, the index figure advancing by 
13 points to 51 per cent, above pre-war. Eggs famished the most 
outstanding change in price level of any commodity in December. 
Prices usually begin to fall about the middle of November, but 
the decline tWs winter has been exceptionally sharp, the average 
for December being 8Jd. per dozen below that for November. 
Eggs, therefore, were only 61 per cent, above pre-war last month 
against 84 per cent, in November. Poultry at 64 per cent, above 
December in 1911 to 1913 was 18 points lower than before 
Christmas, 1923, all classes of poulfe^ being cheaper than a 
year ago. 

Potato prices were unchanged on the month, but, as there is 
usually a slight rise in December the index number declined by 
2 points. Potatoes, however, remained very dear at 166 per 
cent, above pre-war prices. Other vegetables on the average 
were rather dearer than in November, and averaged 41 per cent, 
above 1911-13. Cauliflowers at 84 per cent, above pre-war and 
celery at 73 per cent, were relatively dear. Onions were 36 per 
cent., cabbage 27 per cent., Brussels sprouts 38 per cent., and 
caiTots only 8 per cent, above 1911-18. 

Index numbers of different commodities during recent months 
and in December, 1922 and 1923, are shown below : — 

Peeobhtagb Inoeeabb as compared with the Avbeaob Prices ruling in 
THE OOBEESPONDING MONTHS OF 1911-13. 


Commodity. 

1922. 

Dec. 

1923, 

Dec. 

Sept. 

1924. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Wheat 

32 

33 

61 

69 

68 

67 

Barley 

17 

27 

107 

103 

89 

76 

Oats 

36 

30 

38 

47 

45 

37 

Fat cattle ... 

48 

49 

54 

48 

47 

44 

Fat sheep 

Fat pip^s 

81 

72 

100 

93 

90 

84 

94 

43 

39 

40 

45 

49 

Dairy cows ... 

72 



59 

62 

60 

55 

Store cattle ... 

28 


■ 

38 

41 

36 

37 

Store sheep ... 

83 

• 

• 

130 

112 

94 

85 

Store pigs ... 

151 

■ 

■ 

29 

29 

33 

38 

Eggs 

63 

86 

71 

89 

84 

51 

Poultry 

86 

77 

75 

67 

58 

64 

Milk 

90 

90 

58 

81 

82 

82 

Butter • 

73 

68 

72 

73 

74 

73 

Cheese 

60 

71 

42 

39 

38 

51 

Potatoes 

7 

01 

99 

154 

168 

166 

Hay 

47 

0 

8 

-3* 

1 

2 

Decrease. + Many store markets closed on account 

of fool-and-month disease. 




^ * 


¥ 1 ^ 


« 
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FARM WORKERS’ BUDGETS. 

A. W. Ashbt, 

University College of Wales, Aberystwyth. 

IV. — ^Gompamson oe Budget Inquibibs, 1924, 

Although the results of the two sets of budgets whioli have 
■been received this year are not wholly comparable, some of 
them can be fairly compared. In April last a group of budgets 
was collected by the N.U.A.W.* After these budgets had 
been closely examined some 49 were tabulated, but nine did 
not contain particulars of the families to which they applied. 
In March and April an attempt to collect budgets was made 
from Oxford. Forty-three returns were obtained and all these 
contained particulars of the families. They were indeed 
remarkable for the evidence they showed of willingness to 
give information and, on the whole, of care in making state- 
ments. 

This comparison is limited to the results for 40 families in 
the earlier returns and those of the 43 families of the later 
returns. It is further limited to expenditure on items which 
are purchased weekly. 

The number of persons per family in each of the two groups 
and in the combined groups was as follows : — 

Table XI.— Size of Families. 

40 Budgets, 4^ Budgein, Conilincd Qnmps, 

Total. Per Family. Total. Per Family. Total. Per Family. 


Adults (over 14 years) 

85 

2.125 

114 

2.05 

199 

2.397 

Children 

I5i 

3.800 

127 

2.95 

279 

3,301 

Total 

237 

5.925 

241 

6.00 

478 

6.758 


In the first group the average family consisted of nearly 
6 persons, egual to about 3.8 men for (hetary purposes. The 
average size of the families in the second group was a little 
smaller, being only about persons, but for dietary purposes 
it was almost exactly equal to the other average family owing 
to the presence of more adults. 

The average expenditure of the whole groups of families on 
weekly items is given below, but it will be understood that 
rents were not paid in all cases. For the families which 
actually paid rents the averages were : — 40 Families Group — 
Eent actually paid 2s. 8d.; 43 Families Group — ^Eent actually 
paid 3s. 4d. 

* National Union of Agricultural Workers. 
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Table XII.— Average Weekly Expendittire. 

40 families. • 4S Families, 



s. 

d. 

s. 

cl. 

Kent 

2 

H ... 

... 2 

2 

Foodstuffs 

18 

Ill ... 

22 


Cleaning Materials 

0 

10 

1 


Insurance 

0 

114 

1 

9 

Fuel and Ligbfc 

4 

5 

o 

3 

Miscellaneous 

0 

H ... 

1 

H 


There were considerable differences between the average 
family incomes in the two groups, that of the second group 
being the higher, but owing to lack of complete particulars for 
the first group it is difficult to state the exact difference. As 
stated in the report on the last group of budgets, the families 
from which they were received were in a somewhat superior 
position to that of the average of farm workers. The difference 
is partly due to the presence of a higher number of males, 
adults and youths, in the group of 40 families and also to 
higher rates of wages. This superior position is shown in the 
higher expenditures on all the items, including rent when the 
rents actually paid are taken for comparison. 

With nearly six persons per family, equal to 8.8 men for 
dietary purposes in the first group of families the expenditure 
on food was 3s. 2d, per head or exactly 6s. per man. In the 
second group, with an average family of 6.6 persons or nearly 
8.9 men the expenditure on food was 4s. per person or about 
5s. 9d. per man. 

As it is very probable that one group represents conditions 
slightly under the average and the other represents conditions 
slightly above the average it is permissible to combine the 
two groups. This has been done, with the following results : — 
Table XIII.— Weekly Expenditure of 83 Families. 



Total. 

M'erage. 


s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

Rent 

178 

7 

2 

2 

Foodstuffs 

1,724 

nj ... 

20 

9 

Gleaning Materials ... 

91 

5J ... 

1 

1 

Insurances, Olub, &c.,.. 

114 

Of ... 

1 

4 

Fuel and Light 

403 

7 

4 

10 

Miscellaneous 

61 

4 

0 

9 


The average size of families in both groups was 2.397 adults 
(over 14 years) and 3.361 children, being equal to 3.86 men 
for dietary purposes. The average expenditure on food was 
8s. TJd. per head, or a little over 5s. 4|d. per man. 

Families with more than Three Children. — ^For the analysis 
of the results of both groups of budgets they were divided into^ 
two sub-groups in which the families showed respectively more 
than three children or three or less than three children per 
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family. These results for both of these sub-groups caji be 
shown separately. 

The size of the families in the sub-groups having more than 
three children per family was : — 

Table XIV.— Size of Families. 

S3 Familm. IS Families. ComlUied Suh- Groups 

Total. Uer Family. ‘ Total. For Family. Total. Per Famil}", 

Aflults 


{Over H years) 

40 

2.23 

ni 

2.83 

100 

2.60 

Ciuhlren 

lOG 

4.82 

91 

5.06 

197 

4.926 

Total 

1.55 

7.05 

142 

7.80 

207 

7.425 


The averctge expenditures in these two sub-groups were as 
given below, but the actual rents of the cottages which were 
paid for averaged 2s. lOJd. for the first sub-group and 3s. 2Jd. 
for the second. 


Table XV. -Average Weekly Expenditure, 


Rent 

33 Familips, 
s. d. 

2 0^ 


18 I am Hies. 
s. d. 

1 7 

Foodstuffs 

20 OJ 


25 34 

Cleaning Materials 

10^ 

103 


1 3 

Insurances 


1 

Fuel and Light ... 

4 0* 


4 ll -i 

Miscellaneous 

4 


1 


Combining all the results for the families with more than 
three children the following totals and averages are obtained. 
The cottages for which rents were paid numbered 27 with an 
average of actual rent of 2s. 8fd. per week. 

Table XVI.— Weekly Expenditure of 40 Families having 
more than 3 Children. 


Henc 

Total. 

73 9 


Average. 

10 

Foodstuffs 

895 75 

... 

22 4| 

Cleaning Materials 

41 9f 

... 

1 Oi 

Insurances 

49 Zi 

,, 

1 3^ 

Fuel and Light ... 

189 Oi 

... 

4 i 

Miscellaneous 

28 8 

... 

8i 


With regard to foodstuffs this gives an average expenditure 
of Ss. OJd. per head or about 5s. Id. per man. On all items 
of exi:>enditure except rent those of the second sub-group 
are higher than for the first. This is made possible by higher 
family incomes, largely due to the presence of more males 
over 14 years of age in the second group. 

Families with Three Children or under.— In the budgets 
collected and analysed in the earlier inquiry there were 18 
families with fewer than three children and in the later budgets 
there were 25 families of this size. The particulars for each 
of these sub-groups, with those for the combined groups 
were : — 
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Table XVII.— Size of Families. 

IS J?timUies. yawMea. ComUnei Suh.Grtmjjs. 

TotaL Per Family. Total. Per Family. Total. Per Family. 

Adults 


(Over 14 years) 

36 

2.00 

63 

2.52 

99 

2.30 

Children 

46. 

2,55 

36 

1.44 

82 

1.91 

Total 

82 

4.55 

99 

3.96 

181 

4.21 


Of the families in the first sub-group 14 paid rent, which 
averaged 2s. lOd. per cottage, and in the second sub-group 
19 families paid rent averaging 8s. 5d. per cottage. The fol- 
lowing is a comparison of the items of weekly expenditure in 
these groups, together with the combined average : — 


Table XVIII.—Avera&e Weekly Expenditure. 


XS Families, 

Families. 

^otal and Average 
Expenditure of 

43 Families 


s. d. 

s. d. 

loithS Children 
or under. 

Total. Average. 

8 d. s. d. 

Ecnt 

2 3 

1 7 

104 10 

2 5i 

Foodstuffs 

17 84 

20 6 

829 2i 

19 8 

Cleaning Materials 

9i 

1 5 

49 5k 

1 15 

Insurances 

1 1 

1 85 

62 84 

1 54 

Fuel and Light ... 

i 

5 65 

214 (}| 

5 0 

Miscellaneous ... 

3* 

1 1 

32 8 

9 


The average size of families in the two groups was 2. SO 
adults (over 14 years) and 1.91 children, and was equivalent 
to 8.022 men. The average expenditure on food was 4s. 7d. 
per head or 6s. 4Jd. per man. 

The expenditure on foodstuffs here shown is significant, for 
it enforces the generally known fact that the families con- 
taining the larger numbers of children suffer to some extent 
in the matter of diet. The comparison of expenditure on food- 
stufe in the smaller and larger families is striking. 

Three Children or under.. More than three Children. 
s. d. 8. d. 

Total 19 3 22 

Per head -17 3 Oj 

Per “man” ... t> ^ 5 1 

On the important point of the extent to which the food- 
stuffs obtained meet the dietetic requirements of the families 
no statement can be made, for in the later collection no at- 
tempt was fiiade to get a description of foods, while in the 
former collection cash cost of foodstuffs was more generally 
given without weights. These separate groups of budgets 
illustrate the dif&culty of obtaining a representative group of 
families, but they still yield information which is of value. 
On the more important items of foodstuffs and fuel it is prob- 
able that the combined groups of 88 budgets yield results which 
are fairly representative of expenditure of farm workers’ 
families in the earlv nart nf IflOA 
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THE NATIONAL MILK PUBLICITY 
COUNCIL. 

A. D. AiiLBN, 

Organiser of the Council, 

It is only since the war that those interested in the milk 
industry in this country have awakened to the fact that a product 
like milk can command its own market if the consumer be 
encouraged to realise its value. A little investigation of inter- 
national statistics showed clearly that there was enormous scope 
for popularising the consumption of fresh milk. Where Sweden 
consumed a gallon and a half this country consumed only a quart, 
and where America consumed a gallon this country consumed 
only a pint to a quart. America proved satisfactorily that the 
high and steadily increasing consumption of fresh milk over 
there was due in large measure to the work of milk publicity 
campaigns, and, profiting by this example, the British retailer 
and producer brought into being the National Milk Publicity 
Council of England and Wales. It consists of representatives 
of the Society of Medical Officers of Health, the National Institute 
for Research in Dairying, the Sanitary Inspectors’ Association 
and the National Clean Milk Society in association with Organisa- 
tions of British Milk Producers, Manufacturers and Distributors. 

Objects. — ^The aims of the Council are twofold — ^to encourage 
the consumption of fresh liquid milk in this country by means 
of educational propaganda, publicity and press advertising, and 
to ensure the purity and good quality of that milk as delivered 
to the consumer. It is obvious that an increase in the con- 
sumption of fresh milk must benefit the producer, the distributor 
and the consumer alike. For the dairy farmer it solves the 
problem of utilising surplus milk, which otherwise must be sold 
less profitably for conversion into products; for the distributor 
it means increased sales and profits; and to the consumer it 
brings health, physique and eventually a cheaper article. In 
order to popularise milk, however, it is essential to win the 
confidence of the public and to overcome its indifference, and 
this brings us to the second aim of the Council. Before any 
startling progress can be made the cleanliness and good quality 
of the milk supplied to the customer must be guaranteed, and 
this guarantee tide Council endeavours to secure. The health 
and education authorities throughout the country are not only 
in agreement with both these objects, but are lending active 
assistance to the Council’s propaganda work. Representatives 
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from the Ministries of Agriculture and Health often attend the 
meetings of the Council, and the Board ol Education have 
intimated that they are always prepared to send a representative 
to Council meetings if anything afiecting their department ia 
to be discussed. 

The funds necessary for the carrying on of the work are being, 
found by dairy farmers and retailers alike, and it is encouraging 
to note that, while in May, 1923, the income was ^300 per 
month, to-day it is over £2,000, although the amount of the 
subscription has been reduced by one-half. The contribution 
now stands at one twenty-fourth of a penny per gallon, the 
distributor deducting that amount from the price paid to the 
producer, adding -^d. for himself and sending T^jd. for the 
whole contribution to the Council. Over 10,000 producers with 
their respective distributors subscribe to the activities of the 
Council, and as the number is steadily increasing it is con- 
fidently hoped that within a shont period the Council will be. 
truly representative of all engaged in the milk industry. 

Educational Propaganda. — ^Barly in the life of the Council an 
attempt was made to achieve results by extensive press adver- 
tising. This was far from being a failure — ^undoubtedly this form 
of propaganda will prove thoroughly useful at a later date — ^but 
it was expensive, and after due consideration of the sums involved 
in comparison with the returns it was decided to limit such 
advertising until funds were more plentiful and to concentrate 
on educational propaganda. To this end a staff of carefully- 
trained lecturers was engaged, and special campaigns were 
launched in various parts of the country. The first was held 
at Bristol. There the public health authorities rendered the 
utmost support, and at the close of a month’s meetings, 
lectures and demonstrations, the local authorities pressed for- 
more. The practical side of the campaign was particularly 
appreciated, especially clean milk demonstrations for farmers. 
Lectures were given to various societies, public ‘meetings were- 
held and demonstrations and talks on milk were given in 
factories, welfare centres and kindred institutions. The work 
was highly successful, and campaigns of a similar nature were- 
opened immediately afterwards at Eastbourne and Leeds. 

A new depcirture was made at Eastbourne by obtaining access, 
to elementary schools and there demonstrating to the children 
the value of fresh milk. The effect of this direct appeal to the- 
children was felt almost at once, and such educational work: 
in schools now forms an intinnsic part of every campaign. At: 
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ihe request of the Medical Officers of Health m the areas, 
■with the concurrence of the County Councils concerned, further 
'Campaigns were carried out in Gloucester and Shropshire. In 
All these districts the local press assisted the Council greatly 
•by publishing reports of meetings and drawiag the attention of 
Ihe public to lectures and demonstrations. The letters received 
at the central offices from school teachers and others, praising 
the work of our lecturers and asking that periodic campaigns 
-of this description might be held in their counties, show that 
far-reaching results may be obtained by these methods. 

Although the country campaigns above referred to were highly 
successful, it was felt during 1924 that the main attack should 
be made upon the great industrial centres, and consequently 
■'the Council decided in the autumn to concentrate first upon 
London, taking it borough by borough. Wandsworth was dbosen 
AS a starting-point, and lectures, demonstrations and meetings 
were held and are still in progress. The London County Council 
was approached to grant permission for lectures to be given in 
schools, and it is gratifying to know that while unable to allow 
the Council’s lecturers direct access to the children, the London 
•County Ooundl have agreed to utilise in schools the propaganda 
prepared by the Council and to make arrangements for their 
lecturers to meet and instruct the teadiers. In this way 
through the duldren it is anticipated that at least hah-a-million 
homes will be reached. Special appeals will be made to mothers 
•and housewives to encourage the “ milk habit ” in the home, 
and intensive efforts will be made by means of poster advertising, 
milk weeks, postal campaigns and demonstrations at children’s 
welfare centres to arouse the interest of the home caterer a'U 
over London in the value of milk as a food. It is chiefly by 
such educational methods that the Coimcil hopes to achieve its 
ends, and the greatest efforts will be directed towards educating 
the growing generation in the constant and proper use and care 
of milk. The child of to-day is the parent of to-morrow, and if it 
can once be con-nncingly demonstrated to the child’s intelligence 
that milk is the best food to have then he ■will grow up with 
that knowledge and will demand fresh milk both’ now and in 
the future. 

It is difficult, of course, to quote definite facts to show the 
effects of all this work, but from figures supplied by the railway 
companies we are able to state that during the past twel’ve 
months, as compared with the previous twelve months, the ftmnnnf 
of fresh mOk carried by the railways to the metropolitan, area 
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for consumption only, has increased by approximately 12 ^ per 
cent. The inference to be drawn from such figures is reinforced 
by the testimony of many business men. One factory owner 
in the metropolitan area writes : “ The consumption of milk at 
our factory has exactly doubled since your lecturer gave his 
lecture on Friday last.” 

The interest shown in the work of milk publicity by other 
organisations oo'neerned in social welfare, has been most inspiring. 
To quote but one example, the Brotherhood movement has given 
every encouragement to the propaganda, and our lecturers have 
talked of and demonstrated the value of fresh milk to hundreds 
of brotherhood and sisterhood meetings all over the kingdom. 
It is felt, and rightly too, by these friendly associations that 
milk consumption is not a problem for the farmer and dairyman 
alone. It is rather a national matter, since it deeply concerns 
the bodily welfare and health of the citizen. 

Conferences between public health authorities, producers, 
distributors, and the general public have already taken place in 
many of the larger provincial towns, and more of them' are being 
arranged. The Council is always prepared to send speakers to 
address such meetings, or indeed to address any meeting called 
for the purpose of considering the value of milk as a food in any 
of its aspects. Every effort is made by the Council to comply 
with requests from health authorities for lectures and demon- 
strations at exhibitions anfi similar functions, and mudi valuable 
publicity has resulted from poster displays and films on these 
occasions. 

Demonstrations with Children. — On© of the most effective 
methods of drawing the attention of the public to the subject 
was discovered in 1923, when a demonstration was conducted in 
the City of Birmingham on the value of adding to the diet of 
school children an extra daily ration of milk. The children 
selected for the demonstration were those suffering from mal- 
nutrition alone and not from any active disease. As far as 
possible they were chosen from standard families, that is to say, 
from families in approximately the same social circumstances. 
Each child was given a pint of imlk daily to drink during a 
period of four months^ and careful observation was mad© of the 
resulting development. The e^eriments were duly controlled 
and scientifically conducted, and the results were so surprising 
that practically every paper in the county commented upon the 
report when it was issued. Twenty tbousand copies of this 
report alone were circulated to medical ofeeers and others by 
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request, and so strong was the feeling expressed in other towns 
on the value of the experiment that similar demonstrations were 
arranged to take place in Blackburn, Bridgend, Leighton 
Buzzard and Merthyr Tydvil. 

At the time of writing the Blackburn demonstration has just 
been concluded, and a report has been published by the Assistant 
Medical Ofdeer of Health for Bladrbum. The facts recorded 
and the conclusions drawn are less striking than tbose noted at 
Birmingham, though a definite and material increase in the 
well-being and health of the under-nourished children is one of 
the findings. The report is likely to prove less popular than the 
Birmingham report among the general public or the industry, 
but, on that very score, will probably attract greater attention 
from medical practitioners. As a contemporary puts it: “ The 
author does not try to draw conclusions from his experiment 
beyond what the facts warrant, and he is fully alive to all the 
many factors which make it so difficult to draw unquestionable 
conclusions from physiological experiments. The modesty of the 
claims and the narrow numerical mar’gins on which they are 
based — ^label the report an honest piece of work deserving of 
study by the author’s colleagues in the medical profession. It is 
only by patient work of the type exemplified by this report that 
those who still disparage milk can be silenced.” 

British Empire Exhibition, 1924. — A unique opportunity for 
advertising the value of milk was afforded to the Council last 
summer by the British Empire Exhibition at Wembley. The 
Council undertook to be responsible for the erection of a building 
in which should be iUusti-ated the dairy industry of this country 
in all its phases, provided that certain financial assistance in the 
way of a free grant of the ground necessary was given by the 
Government. The co-operation of the Ministry of Agriculture 
with the Council on this matter was immensely appreciated as, 
acting on the strong representations of the former, the Govern- 
ment acceded to the Council’s request and gi'anted the ground. 
The building was erected in due course by the National Milk 
Publicity Council, while the National Federation of. Dairymen’s 
Associations made itself responsible for the equipment of a 
model working dairy to be installed in the building. The 
intention was to make this exhibit one of educational value to 
all attending the exhibition, and there can be no question that 
it fully achieved its purpose. AU seetions of the trade — ^pro- 
ducers, distributors and manufacturers— combined to TYiake the 
exhibit a credit to the industry. 
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This work of the National Milk Publidty Council received the 
full approbation not only of the industry, but of visitors from all 
over the world, who, in many cases, expressed by letter their 
appreciation of the usefulness of the exhibit. Not the least 
interested were the thousands of school children who saw the 
model dairy in full working order. Liquid milk was always on 
sale for consumption, and approximately 760,000 glasses of milk 
were supplied to thirsly customers. The whole process of 
handling milk for liquid distribution from the cow to the con- 
sumer was demonstrated at Wembley, and it would appear that 
the quality of the milk so produced was second to none. Thanks 
to the British Friesian Cattle Society, who, on an adjoining 
piece of ground presented by the Council, maintained a herd of 
pedigree cows, an additional spectacle of interest was afforded to 
visitors. Every milking-time saw hundreds of spectators present, 
and the majority carefully watched each step of the progress 
from the cow to the counter. Other departments in the exhibit 
showed the manufacture of all kinds of cheeses and butter, and, 
again owing to the kind co-operation of the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture and the County Councils, visitors were privileged to see dairy 
instructresses, from all over the kingdom, manufacturing the 
types of cheese made in their particular counties. 

The capital expense of the exhibit was of course very heavy, 
but the Council feel satisfied that the money thus expended 
gave tiiem at least as good a retam as a similar amount spent 
on press advertising would have done. The running expenses 
were more than met by the net sales, and it is hoped this year 
to do equally well if not better. 

The British Empire Exhibition in 1926. — The Council is con- 
sidering, at the moment, how to improve upon last year’s exhibit, 
and it is probable that in the coming summer greater stress will 
be laid on the publicity and educational side than on the manu- 
facturing. Whatever form the exhibit may take this year it is 
certain that such publicity has a stimulating effect on the milk 
industry, and that the public will drink milk if it is supplied 
to them in- an attractive form and they are assured of its 
cleanliness. 

Publicity. — One phase of milk publicity which has barely 
been touched upon in this article is the enormous work done by 
the central office in the distribution of leaflets, posters and 
pamphlets. As a result of our initial press adveridsing more 
than 800,000 recipe books were sent to consumers by request, 
and during the past twelve months hundreds of thousands of 
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other leaflets have been issued. An intereating booklet just pro- 
duced is entitled, “ About Milk,” and is written by Professor 
Kenwood (Professor of Hygiene and Public Health in the Uni- 
versity of London). 

Nor are the 'possibilities of the wireless and the film neglected. 
■Whenever possible, wireless talks are arranged and afterwards, 
if possible, adapted for pamphlets. Four films of educational 
value, showing the advantages of milk, consumption and the 
processes of milk production have been secured by headquarters, 
and are largely in demand by health centres and at exhibitions. 
A fifth film dealing with the Council’s activities at "Wembley 
has just been completed, and is now available. Letters are 
received every day expressing appreciation of the difierent 
aspects of the Council’s work, and one cannot fail to see that, 
however gradual it may be, public interest is being surely aroused 
on the subject of milk consumption. 

****** 

DEVON CATTLE. 

C. Moekcs. 

Like most breeds, it is difficult to settle definitely whence 
the Devons originated, and at what date. It is known beyond 
doubt that they are one of the oldest and purest breeds. 

The earliest references to the breed have been collected by 
Mr. James Sinclair, in his “ BGstory of the Devon Breed of 
Cattle,” published by Messrs. Vinton & Co. Some of his 
references are : — 

” In a letter written in 1580 and preserved in the Eecord Office 
among the Irish MSS., Sir Nicholas "White, Master of the Bolls 
in Ireland, says that Dingle Harbour in Kerry was known as 
‘ Coon Edaf Dearg,’ which in Irish means ‘ Bed Ox Haven.’ 
White says this name was owing to the first settlers who came 
from Cornwall and brought cattle with them. The native cattle 
were black.” 

Until towards the close of the 18th century, writers on farm 
live stock were scarce. After mentioning the de.scription in 
George Gulley’s Ohservaiions on Live Stocic, 2nd edition, 1794, 
Mr. Sinclair says : — * 

“ Our next reference is to Ai-thur Young’s Annals of Agricul- 
ture, where we find, Vol. 17, p. 803, a letter on ‘ Devonshire- 
Cattle, by Paul Treby Treby, Esq., of Plympton, Devonshire,’ 
dated October 16th, 1791. He says ; ‘ The best breed is in the 
vicinity of Barnstaple, North Molton and South Molton, where 
rearing of cattle ever has been the chief return to the farmer; 
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consequently it has been their aim to get as perfect a breed as 
possible, and which they are still anxious to improve.’ 

“ ‘ The best bullocks are of a bright red colour; round a very 
prominent eye a ring of bright yellow; the nose round the nostril 
the same colour; the heck and head small, with an upright, 
taper, gently curved clear horn (not tipped with black); their 
bones well proportioned; and carrying their weight in the best 
cuts. I have mentioned what certainly is their chief merit last; 
but, though the graziers may be of the same opinion, Ihey appear 
not the less sohoitous concerning their other peculiarities, looking 
on them as certain signs of good proof.’ 

“ The History of Devonshire, by the Eev. Eichard Polwhele, 
1797, contains, besides the author’s own observations, Ihe notes 
of several local men, his correspondents, upon the subject 
of the North Devon breed. He says : ‘ Whether the breed of 
cattle famous in the North of Devon are indigenous or not, 
it is not easy to determine. There are some circumstances in 
the description of them which lead me to think that they are 
indigenae ; they are in many respects superior to any other breed 
in the kingdom; and those around South Molton, North Molton, 
and Barnstaple, excel most others in the North of Devon. These 
are the finest bullocks in the Smithfield market ; they are a very 
healthy breed and easily fed, they are fleshy with small bones, 
and they “ bear the best weight ” (as Baker terms it) on the 
most saleable parts ; they are of a cherry colour or bright red.’ ”■ 

Foremost amongst the names of breeders who did so much for 
Devons in the last century (19th) must be the name of 
Mr. Francis Quartly, of Champson, Holland. ' The Quartly 
family went to North Devon from Somerset over 220 years ago, 
having previously been settled at Bxton, a small village and 
parish near the main road from Dunster to Dulverton in 
Somerset. 

Among the prominent breeders of the middle of the last 
century, the following names are wefl to the fore : Quasrtlys, 
Davey, Lord Leicester, Lord Falmouth, Hole, Eisdon, several 
families of -Gibbs and Hancocks, Joyce, Boucher, Walter 
Farthing, Eayer, Bucknell, Skiimer, Kidner, Blake, Kittow,i 
and Messrs. Chick.' 

Some of the noted animals shown between 1840 and 1890f 
were “ 100’ Guineas ” and “Prettymaid ” shown in 1842 by 
Mr. Quartly, “ Duke of Flitton ” shown by Mr, Davey in 1862, 

” Frettyface ” shown by Mr! Walter Farthing in 1876, and' 
“ General Gordon ” by Alfred Skinner in 1885. 
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Eegarding early shipments of Devons abroad, it is recorded, 
as regards the United States, that Messrs. Winthorp and Daven- 
port about the year 1800 imported Devons into Plymouth, Mass. 
In 1805, General Eaton imported some into Otsego County, 
New York. Of these early importations there is no further 
record, and for aU practical purposes the first information that 
has been preserved is that relating to the importation of a bull 
and sis heifers in 1817, presented by Mr. T. W. Coke (afterwards 
Earl of Leicester) to Mr. Eobert Patterson, a celebrated merchant 
of the City of Baltimore, Maryland, from which many of the 
best American Devon herds were descended. 

The first record of export to Australia is that the late 
Mr. Charles Eeynolds. founder of the Tocal herd of Devons, 
who managed for his father, Mr. Thomas Eeynolds of Eaddon 
Court, Thorverton. Devon, whose- herd was dispersed about the 
year 1889, went to New South Wales in 1840, and in 1842 com- 
menced breeding pm'e Devons at Louth Park, near Maitland, 
on the Hunter Eiver, by the importation in that year of the 
two Devon bulls, “ MoUand ” and ” Eed Eover,” both of which 
were bred by Mr. Quartly. 

The first record of a pedigree Devon herd sale is of that 
held at Champson, by Mr. Francis Quartly, in 1836 — ^78 head 
were sold, but only one bull made over ^100. At Lord 
Falmouth’s sale in 1890, 76 head averaged £61 2s. 6d . ; seven 
made over iGlOO, and “ Blooming Hieather ” made £260 to 
Mr. Punchard. 

The great demand for Devons, especially for grazing purposes, 
is probably due to the present-day demand being for medium- 
sized joints of exceptionally good quality. 

A Dual-Purpose Breed. — ^Everyone realises what a good 
beef animal the Devon is, bixt their records as milkers are not 
so generally known. Many milking Devon herds exist in Dorset- 
shire, where the cows are let to dairymen at high prices. They 
do not compare in quantity with some of the special breeds, 
bxxt there are many cows giving over 1,000 gallons, and cases 
of eoxvs yielding 2 lb. of butter a day are recorded.- 

At the London Dairy Show in 1920, with an entry of 183 
■cows of all breeds, a Devon cow gave the highest percentage 
of butter fat, 6.48 per cent. In the open milk test for cows of 
•all breeds at the Bath and West Show at Plymouth in 1922, in 
•which South Devons, Shorthorns, Eed Polls, Friesians, Jerseys, 
Dexters, and Devons to the number of 31 competed, the first 
•and second prizes were won by Devon cows. The first prize 
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animal gave 66J lb. of milk in 24 hours. Many herds consist 
of dual-purpose cows that can bring up two calves well and 
give them a good start in hfe, and hold their own condition most 
satisfactorily. 

Although Devons are spreading over the south of England, 
they are practically all bred in the south-west — ^Devon, Cornwall 
and Somerset, and the milking herds chiefly in Dorset. The 
geographical position is rather against them for shows held in 
the north or midland counties, for their breeders being largely 
tenant farmers, expenses have to be considered. It is, however, 
a good sign that the small farmers stick to this breed in the 
west, as they generally know which are the best rent payers. 

A pamphlet recently published by the Devon Cattle 
Breeders’ Society successfully brings out the virtues of the 
Devons, and anyone thinking of starting a herd would do well 
to read this through before settling which breed they would 
adopt. Devons have many advantages — ^beef quality of the best, 

' constitution, and early maturity coupled with fair milki ng quali- 
ties, while for running in a park, whether for grazing or milk- 
ing, what are more picturesque than the “ Eubies.” 

Breeders. — Many of the old names connected with Devon 
breeding ai'e well to the front now, such as Cook, the Hancocks 
and Kidners, Merson, Skinner, the Brents and Chicks, TTill, 
'Williams, and Tendell. At the bull sales held in Eebruary and 
October, the following breeders generally have a good lot of 
entries, Clatworthy, Bruford, Brent, Burnell, Bussell, Skinner, 
the Stanburys, Williams, Cook, Huxtable, Cornish, and Pope. 

Two very well-known herds have recently been dispersed: 
Mr. C. L. Hancock’s of Cotherlstone who had a very good herd, 
and the farm was noted for turning out good healthy stock ; the 
•other was that of Mr. Sam Eidner, Biekley, Milverton, to whom 
we owe thanks for being the only living member of our Breed 
Society who has won the Championship at Smithfield against all 
breeds with a Devon. 

In the last year we have lost a weU-known breeder and good 
judge of Devon cattle, Mr. William Brent of Clampit, Callington. 
He was one of our most popular judges, and it is very doubtful 
if any herd was more consistently bred to type than his. 
Mr. John Eisdon, a name which recalls some of the best breeders 
of the west, who has acted as the popular Secretary of the breed 
■society for 40 years, retired last year. 

Exhibiting . — ^The Devons are hardly represented at the 
shows as well as they should be, no doubt partly owing to the 
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geographical position of their home, and through having fewer 
wealthy exHihitors than some breeds. Exhibitors Isnow that as 
a rule it costs nearly £20 to win a £5 prize at the summer breed 
shows, but there is no excuse for their not being better repre- 
sented in the past at the Smithfield Show, where there is no 
return freight and the Devon exhibits realise such good prices. 
The Council of the Society has tackled this question, and an 
improvement is being made. 

Sales. — think it would be an advantage to have a good female 
sale once a year, at some good centre in the West of England; 
it would be a good opportunity for those who wanted to purchase 
as weU as to those who had surplus stock to sell. Eemale sales 
should be on very strict lines to protect the buyers, and enable 
them to buy absolutely good breeders. Each cow for sale should 
have specified the date of birth of her last living calf, and a 
big percentage of the purchase money should be refunded on a 
female sold as in-calf which turned out not to be so. I think 
the sales at the summer breed stock shows are not a success; • 
purchasers are afraid of the animals being too fat to make good 
breeders. 

The Devon breeders are organising a special steer and heifer 
sale to be held yearly in the spring, and offering prizes that 
will bring out a good class of animals well forward for showing 
purposes. The sale is to be held at a town with good railway 
communication, so that purchasers from the southern counties 
can make selections for their local Christmas fat stock shows. 
There will be found at these sales, steers that will make up to 
16 to 17 ewt. live weight, under three years old. In addition, 
there will be ordinary store steers, which are such favourites for 
grazing in the midlands owing to their constitution and early 
maturity, and because whenever sold in competition with other 
breeds, they command such favourable prices. 

The Standard of Excellence.— I think the Council could 
take steps to alter their standard of excellence as regards the 
question of white. The standard provides that there should be 
little white in front of the udder, or at least none beyond the 
navel. Cows that have white up to the navel breed a large 
percentage of bulls that have too much white for the public 
demand, and cases often occur where purchasers of bulls with 
no white wonld not have given half the price if- they had known 
the dam had white so far forward. 

There is a difference of opinion about the question of colour, 
but within reason I Bke to breed Devons as dark as possible. I 
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find foreign buyers generally ask for the dark colours, and as 
animals get older or get weaker in constitution, they seem to 
get a lighter colour. 

Export. — ^For export, the Devons have become great 
favourites in South Africa and Brazil ; they are also giving great 
satisfaction in j^ustralia and New Zealand. Their great asset is 
constitution, and ability to eater for themselves. An excep- 
tional case was experienced in Queensland in the last big drought. 
There were on a ranch 60 bulls of another beef breed, and 12 
Devons : at the end of the drought 68 of the other beef breed 
had died, and only 2 of the Devons. I have had similar informa- 
tion from South Africa, Uruguay, and Brazil, testifying to their 
strong constitution. 

Unfortunately, the export trade in recent years has been prac- 
tically killed through exchange and other financial difficulties, 
and restrictions due to foot-and-mouth disease in this country. 
At home the prices realised for Devons have been fairly satis- 
fabtoiy on the whole — ^no very big prices, but at the bull sales 
held twice a year, the averages, comparatively speaking, have 
kept up well. 

1 have made it a special point to push and advertise the Devon 
abroad, and was making very rapid strides until the outbreak 
of the war : in fact, in about 12 months in 1928 I exported 83. 
Since that date the difficulties of all Snds have practically killed 
the export business, but I think the time must soon come again 
when replenishing orders for ten at a time will be placed from 
Bhodesia, South Africa and Brazil; indeed, with all pedigree 
animals they will have to make up for lost ground when they 
do start purchasing. I have made it a point to keep in touch 
with many who were big purchasers before the war, and Devons 
certainly have proved their suitability for these three countries. 

There have been very few Devons exported to the United 
States in recent years, but the breed has been carried on most 
successfully there on the milk line. I believe they de-hom them 
a good deal. I was sent particulars last year of the Devon cow 
“WoUyDartpaoor” (16,586). She started on her test 5th March, 
1922, and lyoduced in one year li,472 lb. of milk, 601.8 lb. of 
butter fat. 

In conclusion, it must not be forgotten, that now when the 
demand for early maturity is so keen, the heaviest steer under 
fifteen months old, at the last Smithfield Show — in competition 
with all breed3-:-was a Devon, weighing.il cwt. 
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THE CUTTING OF POTATO SETS. 

J. H. Pbibstlbx and G. 0. Johmson, 

University of Leeds. 

Thebe are certainly occasions when the potato grower would 
be glad to cut his seed potatoes and plant the cut sets, but in 
practice there appear to- be two grounds on which he hesitates 
to adopt this plan. In the first place, there is a very general 
impression that the yield per plant, when potatoes are grown 
from cut sets, is usually lower than the yield per plant grown 
from a whole tuber. This question admits of further examina- 
tion, but is not considered further in this paper. It suffices for 
our purposes to point out that in very many cases this is not 
in any case a decisive argument against propagation from cut 
sets, as the assumed smaller yield per plaint, under certain 
circumstances is of less importance than the greater yield from 
a given quantity of tubers which is thus undoubtedly obtained. 

In the second place, there is the undoubted fact that in many 
potato growing areas, cut sets a/re not planted because of the 
grower’s experience that there is great uncertainty as to the 
growth and healthy development of such sets. It is to this 
point that attention is directed here. We think it can be 
shown that there is good ground to assume that, provided 
certain precautions are taken, this uncertainty as to the propar 
gation of cut sets disappears. Certain experiments carried out 
in various parts of England during 1923 will be analysed from 
this point of view. As our conclusion, if justified, would seem 
to be of considerable practical importance, it is hoped that 
further experiments will be tried by potato growers along the 
lines suggested below. 

It is relevant to our problem to point out in advance that 
the varied experience of practical growers with cut potato sets, 
as we have received it, seems to admit of one important 
generalisation. In districts of high rainfall, such as ^me parts 
of Lancashire, where the potatoes are usually planted in moist 
earth, the practice of cutting sets is followed regularly and 
considerable confidence is felt in it. On the oth^k hand, in 
di.stricts of low rainfall, where the planting season frequently 
coincides with a dry spring, the practice is regarded with 
distrust and is but little adopted. In such districts the grower 
has recollection of some years when a favourite variety, planted 
after cutting to make a limited supply of valuable tubers go 
further, has rewarded his efforts by rows of misses so that a 
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considerable portion of the ground has yielded no crop at all. 
In the light of the considerations advanced below, it would 
seem possible to follow the practice of cutting where other con- 
siderations seem to make it desirable, and at the same time 
almost completely protect oneself against the risk of such a 
failure on the part of the cut sets. 

In order to make our argument complete it is necessary to 
consider the processes that occur at the cut surface of the tuber 
immediately after the cut is made; it will then be possible to 
show the experimental basis upon which the conclusion is 
reached that, if tubers are cut in a certain manner, they can 
be planted with as much confidence as whole tubers. 

The Natural Healing of a Gut Potato Tuber. — ^Like all other 
living plant tissues, a potato is a compact mass of tiny living 
units, the plant cells, which are capable of displaying great 
activity under appropriate conditions. In the whole tuber these 
living cells are protected from outside influence by the corky 
skin consisting of many regular rows of flattened cells, which 
are dead and empty but have their walls so impregnated with 
a fatty vamish-like deposit that they keep soil water from 
percolating in amongst the living cells. These cells also render 
the loss of water vapour from the living cells inside very slow, 
if the potato is stored under dry conditions or is lying in dry 
soil. This tough, corky skin is also responsible for the fact 
that the numerous organisms in the soil which thrive on dead 
organic matter, fail to thrive upon the rich organic store of the 
tissues within the tuber. Thus a few of the living cells withio' 
the tuber are illustrated in Fig. 1. If they were not protected 
by the corky skin (c. Pig. 1) various moulds and bacteria of 
the soil would be able to grow upon and digest the cell-walls 
(c w, Pig. 1) of the living cells, which mainly consist of carbo- 
hydrates; this would happen even though the starch grains 
within the cell were protected from attack for a tiTn<> by the 
fact that they are enclosed VTithin the living protoplasmic layer 
(p, Pig. 1) which lies just within the cellulose wall of any 
living cell.Y* 

These moulds and bacteria, however, are quite unable tO’ 
attack the stores of food in the inner wall, because they can 
neither pierce the cells of the skin by force, nor digest their 
way in, being unable to digest the fatty substances in the corky 
walls, which are akin in nature to the varnishes formed 
drying oils such as linseed oil, when these oils are allowed to- 
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dry upon a wood floor. (It is, of course, an everyday ecsperi- 
once that such a varnish, when once dried-in, keeps the timber 
from getting soaked with moisture and from rotting readily 
under fungus attacks.) It is true that in the corky skin there 
are natural holes, places where gaa exchange goes on between 
the air spaces inside the tuber and the soil, a necessary feature 
because the living cells within the skin must breathe. The 
protection of these breathing pores against the entry of the 
various organisms of the soil is but little understood, and it 
is perhaps worth noting that the protection is by no means 
complete, and that the entry of various organisms which pro- 
duce disease in living potatoes can be traced to penetration 
through their breathing pores — ^aamed lenticels by the botanist. 

If one’s imagination will then picture the complexity of 
structure of a living tuber, it will be realised that the act of 
cutting across it with a knife may be compared to the cleavage 
with a spade of an anthill during the winter’s repose of its 
•denizens. When the knife cleaves through the skin and shears 
through the living tissue, leaving a number of crushed and 
dying cells along the cut surface, the outside air obtains free 
entry to numbers of tiny corridors ranoifying in all directions 
between the living cells, along which, previously, air move- 
ment had been but a slow gaseous diffusion. 

Now when the outside afr is thus brought in sudden direct 
■contact with the living cells, close to the cut surface, it will 
make a very great difference whether this air is dry or damp. 

If the air is damp, the living cells containing sugar, and 
staich from which more sugar is readily formed, will ' absorb 
water from the air, and, as they become turgid, will let some 
of their sap ooze out into the walls. The result is that in the 
cut potato there is very shortly an ooze of sap, percolating along 
the wafls between the living cells, so that just below the dead 
and dying cells at the ijurface there is a colony of living cells, 
with wails of cellulose, that is to say of very much the 
substance as blotting paper, which are saturated with sap. 
The sap thus diffusing in the wall, like a drop of li^tiid g)read- 
mg in blotting paper, is not pure water but a solution of various 
■substances, and one most important substance is a fatty sub- 
■atance with drjung” qualities — t.e., in contact with air it tends 
to set to a varnish. As this substance comes in contact with 
the outside air at the cut surface., therefore, it tends to deposit 
3n the wall as an insoluble firm deposit, similar in nature to 




Fig. 2. — Section througk Cut Potato sliowing — 

A. Cells with Saberin deposited on their walls in a coutinuous layer. 

B. Walls without Suberin, but Cells have lost their starch contents. 
0. Air Space. 



X Cut SuR.FAce. ;i,ormU CorA. 



Fiu. 3,— Section through Cnt Potato showing New Protective Cork Ponuation 

commeucing. 



Btg, 4.— Section through Cut l\)tato sliowiiig New Protective Cork Ponuation 

completed. 
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that present in the cork walls of the normal skin. Such a 
deposit is known as a suberin deposit; its formation is of great 
practical significance, because, as the cut surface dries in the 
air, this fatty substance oxidises to a suberin layer, which, in 
the potato cut in moist air, tends to form a contiuuous layer 
below the dead cells at the cut surface, cutting off completely 
the hving tissue within from the organisms in the soil capable 
of living upon their walls (Pig. 2). 

On the other hand, if the potato is cut in dry air and left in 
dry air, less water is absorbed by the living cells than sap 
released into the walls, the deposit of suberin is patchy and not 
continuous, and when the cut set is planted, it seems to remain 
patchy for a long time, and between the patches the soil 
organisms penetrate, disintegrating the tissue of the potato as 
they grow upon the walls. If the potato is cut and exposed not 
merely in dry air but in sunlight, this patchy production of 
suberin is much more marked, and the potato remains far more 
open to the entry of these organisms subsequently. 

When once this original suberin deposit is formed at the cut 
surface (and it forms in a period of from 12 to 48 hours) the 
cells just below the cut still remain active, the starch in them 
is digested, and below the suberin deposit some cells grow and 
multiply to give a new protective cork layer, as in^cated in 
Pigs. 3 and 4, but if the original suberin deposit is patchy, the 
subsequent cork layer is also irregular, and through the breaks 
in this natural protective layer the various organisms enter. 

A most simple experiment will convince anyone how impor- 
tant the condition of cutting and exposure of a cut set may 
be to its subsequent fate. If several potatoes are cut across 
on a sunny day and the one half of each potato is left in the 
sun, and the other placed in a damp box protected from the sun 
for some five or six hours, and then subsequently the two 
halves are placed side by side in a damp place, inspection in a 
few weeks will show all the cut halves which were exposed to 
sunlight ajt^ dry air to be the prey of all sorts of fungi. On 
the othea:<A‘and, the cut surface which was left throughout in 
moist air will be found smooth and dean. In our experience 
this experiment has never been known to fail, and provides a 
most striking demonstration of the importance of the conditions 
under which the tuber is cut and left. The scientific problems 
involved in this natural process of healing are discussed more 
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fully, but in a more technical manner, in a recent paper in the 
Annals of Applied Biology, Vol. X, pp. 96 to 115 ; it is now 
necessary to try and estimate the practical signihcance of these 
observations. 

Field Experiments with Out Sets. — ^Potatoes cut in moist 
air and not exposed to the sun have now frequently been kept 
for months, the cut surface remaining clean and showing no 
more tendency to the growth of mould than the normal skin. 
On the other hand, if the cut surface has been left for a few 
hours under dr\- conditions, especially when exposed to the sun, 
the out surface is covered with a growth of moulds. These 
moulds are very varied in character, and usually of the type 
known as saprophytes, that is to say, they are regarded as 
dependent upon dead organic matter for their supply of food. 
But, as the walls between the living cells disintegrate under 
their attack, the isolated cells lose their vitality and succumb 
also, and in course of time pathogenic organisms, capable of 
destroying living tissue, make their appearance. We have 
now to ask what practical effect the difference in the condition 
of the healed surface will produce upon the germination of the 
cut sets w'hen planted, and the yield of tubers obtained from 
them. It is important to realise that the growth of the 
organisms upon the cut surface so long as they are saprophytic 
in character, is very slow, and that decay does not ^read 
rapidly throughout the tuber. 

In so far as it proceeds it is clear that food and nourishment, 
originally available for the young potato plant, is being with- 
drawn and utilised in the growth of these moulds. There is, 
however, in a cut set, as in a whole tuber, an excess of food 
available for the young plant, and frequently when growth in 
the early stage is not vigorous, the plant will fail to utilise all 
the reserves of the seed tuber or cut set before it is again storing 
up food below ground in a new crop of tubers. The grower 
recognises that this is a fault in the plant’s development and 
that when the seed tuber remains unutilised in this manner, it 
means that growth has not been so vigorous as itymight have 
been, and the consequent yield from the plant is fhR.n 

it need be. It is in this sense that the complete disappearance 
of the seed set, as a result of the complete withdrawal of its 
food reserves into the growing plant, is regarded as an indica- 
tion of satisfactory growth. 

It is quite another story if the set disappears early in growth, 
because the food reserves are dispersed by the activities of 




FiCt. »>. — Section through Cut Potato showing Fonuatioii and noii-Eormation of Callus. 
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saprophytic and parasitic moulds, rather than because they are 
drawn into the growing* plant. If this happens early in ger- 
mination, insufficient food may be left for the young plant *s 
early growth, until its own leaf activity can maintain the food 
supply. In this case, the result is complete failure of the plant 
— a “ miss.’* Even if this is not the case, the poor growth in 
the early stage is likely to be reflected in a small yield when 
the crop is harvested. 

The general conclusion is, therefore, that where the growth 
of the potato plant is slow, as it will be in a dry spring, if the 
cut surface is entered by mould and other organisms, as is 
almost certain to be the case if cut under dry conditions and 
exposed to sunlight, then the cut sets are likely to fail entirely, 
or give a poor yield. On the other hand, where cut sets are 
planted in damp soil in a Tvarm spring, and make vigorous 
growth early, even if moulds are robbing the plant of reserves 
through the cut surfaces, the probability is that so much food 
will be mobilised early for tlie plant’s own use that the practical 
significance of loss through the cut surface will be negligible. 

We have now a standpoint from which it is possible to 
examine the experiments carried out to test the effect of 
different conditions of cutting upon sets. 

Experiments in 1921 and 1922. — ^Experiments were carried 
out in 1921 and 1922 at Bentley Koad Council School, Don- 
caster. The garden, the soil of which is a good sandy loam 
10-12 in. deep, overlying gravel, had been well cultivated for a 
number of years. During the time the experiments were being 
carried out, well-rotted manure from a slaughter-house was 
used at the i'ate of 15 tons per acre. In addition to this, a 
dressing of complete artificial manure was applied, before 
earthing up the rows, at the rate of 4 cwt. per acre. The soil 
was dug spade deep and the manure placed in the bottom of 
the trenches. The potatoes were then planted on top of the 
manure as each trench was prepared. A dressing of chalk 
was applied in March, 1921, to the whole garden. 

In 1921, tl^e experiments were carried out with the variety 
Great Scot,^^'nd in 1922 with Great Soot and Edzell Blue. In 
most of the experiments the tubers used as “ seed *’ were 
medium sized ware. Each tuber was. cut into two sets and 
then given one of the two following treatments : — 

(а) Cut and exposed to sun and air for a period of 24 or 48 

hours. 

(б) Cut and kept in a damp, warm, shaded place for a period 

of 24 or 48 hours. 
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Eelevant data from these experiments are given in Tables I, 
II and III. 

Table I (1921). 


Planted ^th ApriL Ware potatoes used on each plot. 

Lifted 1st October. 

Variety Great Scot. Weight in tons per acre. 


Plot No^ 

Treatmejit of Sets. 

Ware. 

Seed. 

Ghats. 

Total, 

I. 

Cut into two sets and planted 
at once. 

9.96 

2.88 

0.65 

13.49 

IL 

Cut into two sets and then 
exposed to sun and drying 
air for 24 hours. 

6.47 

0.60 

1.01 

8.08 

III. 

Cut into two sets and kept in 
damp, warm place for 24 
hours. 

15.78 

1.41 

1.46 

18.65 

IV. 

Planted whole 

9.86 

3.03 

1.46 

14.35 


All sets used were “ ouce grown ” at Qarforth. 

On Plot I the sets were cut on 9th April and planted immediately. 

On Plots II and III the sets were prepared on 8th April. A cold frame 
was well damped down and the lights put on and closed. Pea sticks were 
placed on the top of the lights to shade slightly. The potatoes were then cut 
into two. Those for Plot II were placed outside the &ame, and those for 
Plot III inside the frame. 


Table II (1922). 


Planted l^th May. Weight in tons p&r acre. 

Lifted hrd October. 


Variety Great Scot. 

Plot No. Treatment of Sets. 

I. Ware Sets. Cut into two sets and 

planted at once. O.G.* 

Ware 
and Seed. 
15.27 

Chats and 
Diseased. 
1.94 

Total. 

17.21 

II. 

Ware Sets. Cut into two sets and 
exposed to sun and drying air for 
48 hours. O.G. 

14.14 

1.57 

15.71 

II L 

Ware Sets. Cut into two sets and 
kept in a damp, warm, shaded place 
for 48 hours. O.G. 

16.05 

1.38 

17.43 

IV. 

Ware Sets. Planted whole. O.G. ... 

20.01 

2.76 

22.76 

V, 

“ Seed *’ Size. Cut each into five sets, 
bearing one eye each, exposed to sun 
and drying air for 48 hours. S.S.f 

9.07 

0.40 

9.47 

VI. 

Seed Size. Cut each into five sets, 
bearing one eye each. Kept in a 
damp, warm, shaded place for 48 
'houi's. S.S. 

13.12 

1.09 

14.21 

YII. 

Ware Sets. Cut into two sets and ex~ 
posed to sun and drying air for 
48 hours. S.S. 

14.58 

^^7 

16.15 

VIII. 

Ware Sets. Cut into two sets and 
kept in damp, warm, shaded place 
for 48 hours. S.S. 

23.65 

1.45 

25.10 


'*^O.G. Once grown at Garforth, 
tS.S. Scotch Seed. 

Exposed and non-exposed sets treated as for 1921. 
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Unfortunately, some of the plants of Plots 11 and III were killed by 
Blackleg (B. atrosepticits van Hall) and this has not been allowed for in 
working out the quantities per acre. 

In the control plot, No. IV, the whole sets gave a larger crop 
than those cut and planted at once. It will be noted that the 
difference in yield in favour of “ protected sets ” from Great 
Scot is greater in the 1921 experiments than in the 1922. It 
is probably of significance in this connection that the weather 
after planting in 1921 was very dry, whilst in 1922, on the 
contrary, the plants developed in a normally wet season. 

The following* experimental results were obtained with 
Edzell Blue. Bach row in the plot contained six sets of each 
type, sixteen rows being planted in all. At intervals, one 
plant of each type was lifted, the growth and condition of the 
two types being noted and compared. Photographs were also 
taken. The remainder of the plants in the plot were left until 
the crop was almost mature and the results in tons per acre aa'e 
given in Table III, showing a gain of 6.8 tons per acre hi 
favour of the plants grown :hom sets not exposed to sun and 
dry air. 

Table m T1923). 

planted \Qtlk May. 

Lifted 2brd August, 

Variety Edzell Blue, 

Seed size. Out into two sets, and 
kept for two days in a damp, 
warm, shaded place. Onoe 
grown. 

Seed size size. Cut into two sets, 
and e.x:posed for two days to sun 
and air. Once grown. 

When the plants were lifted at intervals a very striking 
difference was visible in the cut surface of the sets. Smooth 
and firm in the sets cut in the shade, in the other sets the 
surface was pitted and broken. This difference is clearly 
shown in Fig. 5, in which the cut sets are shown freshly 
cut at right angles to the original cut. 

Ex^periments in 1928. — During 1928 the experiments were 
continued at Garforth, three varieties of potatoes being used, 
namely, Bitihop, King Edward and Majestic, In this set of 
experiments the time of exposure and non-exposure was cut 
down considerably, with the idea of proving that the difference 
in weight of the crop between exposed and non-exposed sets, 
obtained in previous years, was due to the continued effect of 
dry air and sun. 

* 20 sets failed to appear above ground, having apparently been killed as 
a result of the 48 hours’ exposure. 


Total ci'ojg in 
tons per acre, 
13.31 


7.43* 
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The sets were cut on the afternoon of 7th May, and the 
exposed sets placed in sun and air for two hours (2-4 p.m,). 
They were then removed to a shed for the night. The non- 
exposed sets were placed in a cold frame at 2 p.m. and left 
until the following morning. All sets were planted on the 
8th ilay. 

As was to be expected the healing of the cut sets was not 
hindered to any appreciable extent by two hours’ ex]) 0 sure, 
and the resulting crops showed little difference in weight when 
compared with the non-exposed crops. 

Weather conditions after planting were not favouirable to 
growth. The soil was cold and wet, and remained wet until 
the plants were above ground. There were no misses on any 
of the plots. The results are given in Table IV. 


Table TV. 



Weight of seed 

Bhho])^ Scotch Seed, 

planted per acre. 

2 os* Bets approcc. 

Tons per acre* 

1. Whole sets 

1.10 

2. Cut and exposed 

0.55 

3. Out and not exposed 

0.65 

King Edioard^ S* Seed. 
1. Whole sets 

0.71 

2. Cut and exposed 

0.35 

3. Cut and not exposed 

f).35 

Majestic^ S. Seed. 

1. Whole sets 

0.67 

2. Gut and exposed 

0.3« 

3. Cut and not exposed 

0.38 


Total CTO]). 


Tom ])&r acre. 
13.46 
10.68 
11.13 


7.76 

5.17 

5.11 

G.74 

4.66 

5.70 


Through the co-operation of the Ministry of Agriculture and 
various Local Authorities in England and Wales, it has been 
possible to give the practical problem of the conditions of 
cutting potato sets a wider trial in 1923, and in the following 
Tables all relevant results obtained from various centres are 


included. 


In Cumberland small experiments with three varieties were 
carried out at a number of centres. At each centre ten whole 
sets were planted, ten cut sets that had been exposed, and ten 
cut sets that had been protected from drying. The average 
results for each variety and the number of centres at which 
each was tried are given in the following table : — 


Variety. 

M.of 

Centres. 

Eing Edward 

9 

Bishop 

12 

Majestic 

12 



Out and 

Gut and 

Whole Sets. 

Exposed 

Protected 


Sets. 

Sets. 

lb. oz. 

Ib. oz. 

Ib. oz. 

14.10 

7.11 

11.14 

17. 6 

13. 2 

13.14 

16.12 

13. 3 

16.12 
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In five other counties ten sets of each kind were planted at 
one centre in each county, and in two other counties 25 and 
17 sets respectively were planted. The results are summarised 
below. A number of varieties were planted so that at each centre 
from 30 to 75 whole sets were compared with the same numbers 
of the two kinds of cut sets ; — 


County. 

Ko. of 
Variety. 

Yield from 
whole Sets. 

Yield from 
Cut and 
•posed Sets. 

Yield from 
Out and 
Dried Sets. 



lb. oz. 

lb. oz. 

lb. oz. 

Denbigh 

3 

23.11 

20.13 

17. S 

Lines 

3 

21. 7 

19. 7 

19. 7 

Anglesey 

3 

14.10 

11. 7 

11. 3 

Brecon and Radnor 

3 

26. 0 

CO 

24. 5 

Glamorgan 

3 

6,11 

4. 5 

7.11 

West Sussex 

3 

17.11 

11.11 

18.11 

Cardigan 

4 

13.11 

12. 6 

14.14 

Average of Centres 

— 

17.11 

14. 1 

16. 4 


A brief review of these data shows that, with few exceptions, 
sets out and kept protected from sun and drying wind, have 
given better yields than sets cot and left exposed for a few 
hours in sun and dry air; there are, however, no experiments 
which suggest that sets cut and so protected are more liable to 
misses than whole sets. 

/ 

On the other hand, sets left in dry condition frequently show 
a high proportion of misses, and in some cases, when they do 
so, the yield per plant in oases where growth takes place is 
lower than the yield per plant from cut protected sets. 

On the whole, examination of these experimental results 
strongly supports the conclusion reached preyiously on other 
grounds, that quite apart from yield, the certainty of growth 
from cut sets is much greater if precautions are taken as to 
how the sets are cut and left before planting. 

It is hoped that at different centres throughout the country 
the ef&cacy of protection against dry air and sunlight will be 
further tested during 1925. Tn view of the fact that yields may 
only be affected when the development of the young plants is 
slow, details as to weather condition at the time of cutting 
and planting, and for the first few weeks of growth, would be 
of value in the records pf such experiments, as also would 
records of misses ’’ and of other comparative observations on 
the time of appearance of the plants and the condition of the 
cut sets at different dates after planting. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF AGRICULTURAL 
EDUCATION IN EAST SUSSEX. 

E. H. B. Jesse, 

Director of Agriculture for East Sussex. 

Systematic instruction in agricultural subjects was com* 
meneed in East Sussex in 1891, and appears to have been 
originated by a number of progressive members of the Technical 
Instruction Act Committee of the County Council. This Com- 
mittee dealt with a variety of subjects, and as many of the 
members were prominent agriculturists, it was natural that their 
thoughts tended towards instruction in agriculture and its allied 
subjects. It should be remembered that at that time an educa- 
tion rate was not available for assisting agricultural education, 
nor was financial assistance then given by the Board of Agricul- 
ture. The only funds for such instruction were grants allocated 
for technical instruction from certain Customs and Excise 
receipts. 

The Technical Instruction Act Committee commenced work 
by appointing a part-time horticulturist to give a number of 
lectures. In the following year the present Horticultural 
Superintendent of the county was appointed as a part-time 
instructor, whilst provision was made for instruction in butter- 
making and poultry-keeping. 

In 1893 the Technical Instruction Act Committee recommended 
the County Council to pmuhase a building at Uekfield and to 
acquire a training farm which subsequently developed into the 
IJckfield Agricultural College. 

In addition to the establishment of Uekfield College, courses 
of lectures in veterinaiy science were organised in 1896, together 
with a .scheme of field experiments and demonstrations, This 
scheme of field demonstrations appears to have been arranged 
ill conjunction with the Farmers’ Clubs of the county and dealt 
with such matters as the spraying of charlock and the application 
of slag. 

In 1903 the Board of Agriculture made its first anunal grant 
of £200 to the Uekfield Agricultural College, but in 1916, owing 
to the war, the Council decided to dose the College, and it has 
not been reopened. In May, 1917, the administration of agri- 
cultural educatioii was transferred from a Sub-Committee of the 
Education Committee to the Agricultural Education Committee, 
which was an Executive Committee, of the County Council, and 
subsequently of the Agricultural Committee. At the termination 
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of the war this Committee, with the assistance of increased grants 
received from the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, were 
enabled to extend their actmties until at the present time flie 
work of the Committee covers practically every branch of agricul- 
ture end its allied subjects. That the educational work reaches 
a very high proportion of those concerned in agricultural pursuits 
in the county is evident when it is recalled that during the years 
1921-22, 1922-28, and 1923-24 there were over 21,000 atten- 
dances at lectures given on agriculture, horticulture, poultry- 
keeping, etc. 

Instruction in Agriculture. — ^Instruction in agriculture has 
consisted chiefly of lectures to those actually engaged in farming 
rather than a number of organised courses for those who sub- 
sequently may become farmers. Growth of interest has been 
most marked during the past few years, and this is attributed 
largely to the efforts which have been made to give lectures 
based on local conditions ; thus, in order to illustrate the effects 
of fertilisers, the lecture has been specificafly confined to experi- 
ments and demonsti’ations carried out in the neighbourhood 
where the lecture is being given. In this way the sciences 
underlying the application of fertilisers to soils have been illus- 
trated with concrete instances, and for audiences consisting of 
farmers, workmen, etc., this is psychologically the .best way of 
dealing mth such subjects. 

During the past few years approximately 500 photographs have 
been taken of demonstrations, experiments, etc., so that there 
are available complete sets of lantern slides to illustrate prac- 
tically all the subjects dealt with. This procedure has been 
adopted in order to conform with the psychology underlying 
agricultural education. The average farmer is only casually 
interested in experiments carried out at a distance from his 
farm, but he is intensely interested in the success, or even the 
failure, of an experiment or demonstration carried out on his 
own or an adjoining farm. Again, by the very nature of his 
calling, he is an acute observer, and his processes of thinking 
are influenced more by obseiwation than by abstract reasoning. 
It is common knowledge that those engaged in agricultural work 
have developed the sense of observation to a very high degree, 
and it is because of this that the illustrated lantern lecture 
appeals to the farmer far more than do facts stated only verbally. 
The popularity of this system became so apparent that it was 
decided to extend it to other branches of agricultural work, and 
to base all lectures given on concrete instances and illustrations. 
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This became possible when in 1919 the Agricultural Education 
Comriiittee acquired the lease of Wales Farm, Plumpton, and sub- 
sequently lectures on “ The Bearing of Young Stock,” ‘‘ The 
Management of Dairy Cows,” “ The Feeding and Breeding of 
Pigs,” etc,, have been illustrated by photographs of the stock 
reared on the farm. 

Although primarily the lectures given on agricultural subjects 
have been for farmers and farmers’ sons, special efforts have 
been made to secure the attendance of farm workers. In the 
majority of districts where lectures are given farmers have greatly 
assisted in this direction. 

Apart from lectures of this type, a number of organised courses 
have been given in the chief centres of the county, but the 
demand for lectures as apart from courses is so considerable 
that it is not possible with the present staff to carry on both 
simultaneously. 

Experimental and Demonstration Work. — ^During the past 
seven years this has formed an important branch of the Com- 
mittee’s work. Experiments and demonstrations are arranged 
annually at about 30 centres. As has already been indicated, the 
material acquired from these experiments and demonstrations 
selves to illustrate the agricultural lectures. Amongst the more 
interesting conclusions emerging from the experiments are the 
following. 

A. considerable area of the county is covered by the Hastings 
Bods. These, generally, consist of soils heavy to work and 
somewhat similar in this respect to the average clay soil, and 
of .such a nature that an observer unaccustomed to the soils of 
the county would consider that they would readily respond to 
the .application of phosphatic fertilisers. Slag had been tried 
by a mimbei’ of progressive farmers, but with most disappointing 
results, until as an outcome of the experimental work it was 
ascertained that on these soils phosphatic fertilisers rarely acted 
unless used in conjunction with j)otassic dressings. A number 
of instances are on record of farmers who had persistently used 
phosphatic dres.smgs with negative or negligible results, hut who, 
when aware of the experimental results obtained in" the county, 
immediately remedied this condition by the addition of potash 
in some form or other. Pigs. 1 and 2 ' illustrate the importance 
of this branch of the Committee’s work. 

Again, over a considerable area of the county it had been 
observed that it was extremely difficult to establish a plant of 
".seeds” f clovers). From the experimental work carried out 




Fig. 2.““Plot at Wivelsden Farm, Chailey, treated with Slag and Kainit 







Fio, 4. — Part of Slagged Plot at Brightling, showing that coarse herbage has disappeared and 
been replaced by Wild White 01o7er which has been grazed to the ground by sto^. 
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it was ascertained that these failures coincided very closely with 
acidity of the soils in question and that they were more apparent 
where fertilisers of an acid nature had been used. As an outcome 
of the exj)eriments carried out a number of farmers in these 
districts were induced to use either lime or fertilisers which 
would counteract this soil acidity, with the result that in such 
cases it not only became possible to establish clover “ seeds,” 
but to obtain record crops. 

A further interesting conclusion drawn from the results of the 
field experimental work was. that although the greater propor- 
tion of the grassland in East Sussex is distinctly deficient in 
lime, it is not, apparently, an economic proposition to apply lime 
to such fields, but an application of slag alone is usuaEy suffi- 
cient to remedy such conditions, or slag and kainit on the 
Hastings Beds. Eigs. 3 and 4 illustrate this point. They 
are taken of some demonstration plots at Brightling. No 
application has been made to the plots since 1921. The 
portion of the Park selected was amongst the roughest that 
could be found. It has for some considerable time been grazed 
by Sussex cattle, and as will be noted from the illustrations, 
that portion treated with slag has been fed to the ground, whilst 
tlie untreated portion and the portion dressed with lime still 
consist of dwarf gorse together with rough and unpalatable 
grasses left untouched by the cattle grazing there. 

Work Carried Out in Conjunction with the East Sussex 
Milk Recording Society. — ^In 1919 a sclieme for rationing 
dairy cattle was inaugurated in conjunction with the Bast Sussex 
Milk Eeeordiug Society, and has now grown so as to form one 
of the most important branches of the Committee’s educational 
work, and incidentally has been a factor of no small importance 
in assisting the growth of the Milk Recording Society. It will 
be noticed on reference to the Year Book of the Council of Milk 
Recording Societies that East Sussex has a larger number of 
recorded herds than any other county with the exception of 
Essex. 

The majority of the members of this Society have for the 
past three or four years rationed their herds in accordance with 
the suggestions issued by the Committee. During this period 
1,731 records have been received and reported on. 

lD.struction in Dairy Work, — Milk production forms the most 
important branch of farming in Bast Sussex, but the county 
could scarcely be termed a dairying county. Production of milk 
had grown with the expansion of the south coast towns and 
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dairying, therefore, was not a long established industry as it has 
been in the western counties. It might have appeared, therefore, 
that in a milk-selling county but little scope would exist for 
development in dairying work. It became apparent to the Agri- 
cultural Education Committee, however, that a situation was 
arising when the supply of milk would at certain periods of the 
year, chiefly in May and June, considerably exceed the demand, 
especially as the large south coast towns at this time of the 
year do not require the amount of milk necessary later in the 
season. In order to cope with this difficulty the Committee in 
1918 commenced a scheme of peripatetic instruction in cheese- 
making, starting with one small vat of 40 gallons loaned to them 
by the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. 

From this small commencement co-operative cheese-making 
centres rapidly sprang up; the first was started at the County 
Farm, Plumpton, to be soon followed by one at Hurstpierpoint, 
the members of which have now formed themselves into a 
Co-operative Society deaHng not only with surplus milk, but also’ 
with the purchase of feeding stuffs, etc. A further centre was 
started at Steyning, and subsequently one at Lewes, whilst 
arrangements have also been made for similar enterprises at 
Eobertsbridge, East Grinstead and Haywards Heath. So readily 
did East Sussex farmers realise the benefits accruing to them 
from such co-operative cheese-making centres, that during 1924 
a scheme, supported by the majority of milk producers of the 
county, and financed by them with a subscription of 2s. 6d. per 
gallon on the daily average amount of milk produced, was 
originated, so that at the present time sufficient equipped centres 
exist to deal with the bulk of the milk produced in the county. 
It is perhaps unique thaf in a county where the making of a 
Cheddar cheese was practically unknown at the commencement 
of the Committee’s activities, farmers should have so rapidly 
availed themsehes of the facilities afforded by the Ministry and 
the Committee.* 

Instruction in Horticulture. — Courses of peripatetic lectures 
have been regularly given in the county since 1891. 

An interesting feature of the Committee’s work in horticulture 
has been the establishment of fruit stations (Fig. 5). The 
earliest one to be formed was commenced in 1893 in the Uckfield 
district, and subsequently others were established at Eye, 
Northiam, East Grinstead. Heathfield, Frant and Lewes. These 

* For a fuller account of this work, see this Journal, Dec., 1923, p. 813, 

‘‘ Co-operative Cheese-making Centres in Sussex.” 




Fig. o.—Lewcs Fruit Station. 




(xroup of Tearlmg Heifers reared at Wales Farm, Plumpton. 
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fruit stations have enabled fmif. growers in the various distriets 
to inspect different varieties of trees and have provided guidance 
for them in their selection as to the most suitable varieties for 
their particular district. Further, they have enabled growers 
to note the results obtained by good methods of pruning, 
spraying, etc. Fruit stations have undoubtedly encouraged the 
extension of fmit cultmre in the county, more perhaps in the 
Frant district, where an experimental field was planted; the 
results obtained were described in an article appearing in this 
Journal, October, 1921, p. 646. The horticultural work of the 
Gommittee is closely associated with the activities of the East 
Sussex Fruit Growers’ Association, which was started in 1918. 

Instruction in Poultry-Keeping. — ^Instruction in poidtry- 
keeping has extended over practically as long a period as has 
instruction in horticulture, and, as might have been anticipated 
in a county which has specialised in table poultry to such an 
extent as has been done in the Heathfield district, the demand 
for it has been consistently great. The present instructor com- 
menced his work in the county in 1902, and has, since that 
period, lectured to considerable audiences. 

The establishment of egg stations was commenced early in 
East Sussex, the first having been started in 1906 when sittings 
of eggs were distributed at 2s. per sitting, most of the sittings 
being of the Light Sussex breed. The estahlishinent of the 
centres appears to have been instrumental in developing the 
reputation of the Light Sussex breed, which at that date was 
scarcely known outside the county, but has now spread all over 
the country. 

In IdOB the instructor in poultry-keeping assisted in the forma- 
tion of the Sussex Poultry Club which has done good work in 
demonstrating to the public the excellent qualities of different 
breeds of Sussex poultry for table and general utility purposes. 

At the present time there are in the county six egg and day-old 
eliick stations under the Ministry’s Scheme, whilst in 1922' two 
cockerel breeding stations were formed on similar lines to the 
egg stations. 

Dniing t^ie past few seasons a considerable number of demon- 
strations in killing, plucking and' trussing fowls have been given 
by the poultry instructor in conjunction with a late trainee from 
one of the training centres for disabled ex-Service men in the 
county. The popularity of these induced the British Dairy 
Farmers’ Association to request the services of the poultry 
instructor and his assistant to give similar demonstrations at the 
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Dairy Show held in London in 1923, and to ask for oonitinu- 
ance of them in 1924. 

Instruction in Farriery. — ^In December, 1918, the Committee 
appointed an instructor to give courses of lectures and demon- 
strations on farriery. The courses have been held at a numbei 
of centres and have been well attended by the farriers in the 
district. In conjunction with the lectures and demonstrations, 
the farriery instructor visits the forges of the smiths attending 
the courses, and advises them concerning the best methods of 
shoeing, more especially in connection with pathological eases. 

There is no doubt that this work, although it has only been 
carried on for a comparatively short time, has tended to increase 
the efficiency and standard of work of farriers within the county. 
Wlien the delicate stnieture of the foot of a horse is visualised, 
the importance of this work can to some extent be realised. 

At the commencement of the Committee’s work, as far as 
could then be ascertained, only 8 farriers had qualified for the 
Eegistered Shoeing Smith Diploma CE.S.S.) of the Worshipful 
Company of Farriers. It is most gratifying to note that 116 
students attending courses have been awarded, as the result ot 
a practical and theoretical examination, the E.S.S. Diploma. 
Further, I,*? oC the students have taken the advanced courses 
and examinations of the Worshipful Company of Farriers and 
qualified for their Associate Panders’ Certificate (A.P.C.L.). 

In conjunction with the instruction given by the Committee, 
competitions in shoeing ai-e regularly held at the Sussex County 
Show. These competitions have done much to stimulate interest 
and to increase efficiency in farriery. 

Instruction in Bee-Keeping. — ^In February, 1920, the Com- 
mittee appointed a part-time instructor in bee-keeping, and since 
then a number of lantern and other lectures, together with prac- 
tical demonstrations in the handling and management of bees, 
have been given to most of the hortionltural societies, women’s 
institutes and other organisations in the county. The Committee 
established an apiary in 1920, primarily for the formation of 
nuclei for restocking pm-poses. The establishment of the apiary 
did much to remedy the serious depletion of stopks of bees 
which had arisen owing to disease. The demand for nuclei 
from residents in the county far exceeded the supply. When 
possible lectures and demonstrations are given at the apiary, 
which is always open for visitors to inspect. 

In addition to lectures and demonstrations, the instructor in 
hee-Iceepihg has visited and given individual instruction to several 
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hundred bee-keepers, and he deals also with, a considerable 
amount of correspondence on the subject. The appointment of 
an instructor in bee-keeping has not only tended to increase the 
number of stocks of bees kept, but has further assisted in dis- 
seminating knowledge concerning acarine and other diseases of 
bees. 

Instruction in Veterinary Science. — ^In 1920 the Committee 
extended their work by arranging a series of lectures dealing 
with veterinary matters. These lectures have been continued 
•since that date and appear to be greatly appreciated by the 
farming community. The Committee consider that they sei-ve 
a most useful purpose by disseminating knowledge of infectious 
diseases, etc., which may often be prevented and their ravages 
controlled if the farmer has a deeper knowledge of the causes of 
these diseases. It is not the wish of the Committee for such 
lectures to replace the services of the veterinary surgeon, but 
rather to give the stockmen a deeper insight into the causes of 
diseases which often occasion such considerable loss on farms. 

Instruction in the Production of Clean Milk. — A considerable 
number of lectures have been given in the county dealing with 
the production of clean milk. Emrther, in conjunction with the 
Sussex Agricultural Society, clean milk competitions have been 
orgam'sed and carried on since 1921. Similar competitions now 
find a place amongst the schemes of a number of ploughing 
associations. In conjunction with these associations the County 
Council award certificates of efficiency to the winning stockmen. 

Instruction in Manual Processes, Thatching, Hedging, Etc, 
— It has been the policy of the Committee to encourage instruc- 
tion in manual processes by co-operation with the ploughing 
associations existing in the county, and as with clean imlk com- 
petitions, award certificates of efficiency to the winning 
competitors. In addition, the Committee in 1919 organised a 
aeries of competitions to encourage thatching by novices. By 
this means they succeeded in training 76 young men who had 
not previously thatched a stack. This work is being extended 
with the assent of the Ministiy by the appointment of a peri- 
patetic instructor in thatching. 

County Farm. — ^Reference has been made to the part played 
by the County Farm in connection with instruction in agriculture. 
Amongst the aims of the Committee when commencing work on 
this farm were the following : — 

To demonstrate the beneficial effects in rearing good class 
dairy stock of systematic selection of the dairy herd and the 
use of pedigree buUs. 
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Mg. 6 illustrates examples of young stock which have been 
reared on the farm, whilsi the success of the Committee’s 
endeavom* in this direction can be judged by the fact that the 
Executive Committee of the National Farmers’ Union, after 
inspection of the stock bred on the farm, requested the Com- 
mittee to arrange a scheme so that bull calves could be distri- 
buted amongst the dairy farmers in the county. This request 
was willingly acceded to by the Committee, and the demand for 
such calves has considerably exceeded the supply available. 

A number of demonstrations on the improvement of grassland, 
varieties of cereals, etc., are also carried out on the farm. 

An account of the results obtained from a herd of pedigree 
Large Black pigs was dealt with in this Jmmal for May, 1924. 
p. 150 : (“ Some points concerning Pig-Keeping ”). 

With the consent of the Ministry the Committee are establish- 
ing at Plumpton a Farm Institute, in order that systematic 
■courses of instruction may be given to complete their scheme of 
work. 

A scheme of agriculkiral education in any county cannot be 
successful unless it receives the willing support of those engaged 
in the industry, and in this direction the Committee have been 
moat fortunate in securing the co-operation of the various 
branches of the National Farmers’ Union, Women’s Institutes, 
Farmers’ Clubs, Ploughing Associations, and the local press, all 
■of which have most willingly assisted the Committee’s activities. 

m mu ^ B 

MILK SUGAR FROM WHEY: EXPERI- 
MENTS AT THE MINISTRY’S LACTOSE 

FACTORY. 

With the development of the manufactare of cheese at depots 
and factories the disposal of whey has in many cases become a 
very pressing problem. The quantity produced in a factory, its 
bulk and the high cost of transport, make it impracticable to 
return the whey to farmers for feeding to live stock ; and if it is 
run into water courses and sewers or over the land a nuisance 
is created that may sooner or later lead to the intervention of 
the local sanitary authority. In these circumstances, as whey 
•contains about 50 per cent, of the solids in the original milk, 
there appeared to be good groimds for instituting an investiga- 
tion into the possibility of utilising the whey in some manner that 
would yield a profit. With this end in view the Ministry decided 
to equip an experimental factory, and in order to ensure a certain 
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supply of fresh whey, it was erected at Haslington, near CSrewe, 
on land adjoining a cheese-making factory owned by the 
Barthomley Fanners’ Dairies, Ltd. 

The investigations at Haslington were mainly concerned with 
the production of milk sugar, but, before the opening of the 
factory in 1921, experiments in the extraction of whey solids were 
carried out at Nottingham in 1919 and at Haslington in 1920. 
The apparatus was similar to that used in the production of dried 
milk. The yield of solids was about 6i0 lb. per 1,000 gal. of 
whey, and the cost of production at prices ruling to-day was 2Jd. 
to 2|-d. per lb. Laboratory tests in the extraction of milk sugar 
from the solids gave satisfactory results, and, in ihe opinion of 
the Director of the Eowett Eeseareh Institute, there were grounds 
for believing that the solids would form a satisfactory basis for 
a cheap and nutritious food for (Mldren. The material obtained 
from the earlier experiments was sold for use in the preparation 
of foods and realised 7d. per lb., but the market for this purpose 
was not maintained, with the result that the produce of later 
experiments (1921 to 1923) was sold for cattle feeding at prices 
ranging from 4.08d. to 2.17d. per lb. 

Two experiments in the production of condensed whey were 
carried out at Haslington, and it was ascertained that, when con- 
densed to one-sixteenth of the original volume, the whey kept 
well, although a sKght cheesy flavour developed. It is doubted, 
however, whether this method of dealing with whey is practicable 
in the smaller cheese factories owing to the cost of the vacuum 
plant and the technical knowledge required, but, generally, the 
experiments indicated that it is worthy of further consideration. 

Production of Milk Sugar and By-Products. — Butter . — The 
first step in the process in operation at Haslington was the 
extraction of cream for butter-making. This was effected by 
heating the whey to 120° P. and passing it through cream 
separators. During the first year’s work it was found that the 
butter made from this cream developed a cheesy flavour, but 
this fault was remedied in the following years by raising the 
temperature of the cream to 170° F. immediately after extrac- 
tion, and 'tiien coohng it quickly. After inoculation with 
“ starter ”• the cream was allowed to ripen, with the result that 
the butter produced was almost indistinguishable from that 
made in the ordinary way. The yield of butter was about 20 lb. 
per 1,000 gal. of whey. 

Lactaliumen . — ^After extraction of the cream, the acidity 
of the whey was adjusted, and the lactalbumen was coagulated by 
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heating the whey to 200^ F. in vats fitted with open and closed 
steam- heaters, and with stirrers. The laetalbumen was extracted 
by the use of two filter presses served by a two-throw pump, the 
liciuor being twice filter-pressed. The filtrate was again fully 
neutralised between the two pressings. The laetalbumen was 
then dried and stored, and the liquor passed forward to- a clear 
liquor vat. 

The method of adjusting the acidity of the whey was tO' add 
stale whey if the acidity was too low, or to add milk of lime if 
the acidity was too liigh. It was found that laetalbumen could 
best be coagulated when the acidity of the whey was such that 
10 e.c. required from 8.5 c.e. to 6 c.c. of decinormal caustic 
solution to neutralise it, using phenol-phthalein as an indicator. 
It was also proved that it was more satisfactory to heat the 
whey during the process of coagulation by means of open steam, 
a temperature of 200° F. being reached in about half the time 
necessary when using steam coils. The average yield of lactal- 
bumen was 58^- lb. of dried cake per 1,000 gal. of whey. 

Calcium Lactate. — ^In the ease of some of the more acid 
supplies of whey received it was found that neutralisation by the 
use of milk of lime caused the formation of calcium lactate in 
considerable quantities. The removal of this impurity in the 
refining process is referred to later. 

As calcium lactate in itself has a certain commercial value, 
laboratory tests in the production of this article by direct fermen- 
tation of the whey were carried out. The results were satisfac- 
tory, and it is thought that if the cost of production could be 
cut. so as to compete with the German product, this process 
would provide a possible solution to the question of whey disposal. 

Milk Sugar. — The liquor remaining after the extinction of the 
laetalbumen was passed from the vat to the Kestner evaporator, 
where the bulk of the water content was removed. The resulting 
synip was then boiled to grain in an aluminium vacuum pan. 
The massecuite was then discharged into the crystallising vats, 
where it was allowed to crystalise before being fed to the hydro, 
where the grain was separated from the molasses. The grain 
was discharged into trays with perforated zinc bottoms placed 
in the drying cupboard, the remaining molasses draining through 
into a slate tank. This molasses was concentrated in vacuoy 
allowed to crystallise, and then treated in the same manner as 
.the original massecuite to extract any remaining grain. 

Refining the SugaT. — ^In re-crystallising the crude sugar in 
the process of refining and in dealing with the molasses, several 
methods of getting rid of the calcium lactate were tried.’ In 
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1921 calcium lactate was converted into sodium lactate, and on a 
second re-ci-ystallisation a sugar containing only .06 per cent, of 
ash was obtained, but as the sodium lactate prevented a good 
quantity of the molasses from crystallising out, this method 
was not regarded as satisfactory. In 1922 a similar but more 
elaborate method, was employed, but difficulty was again 
experienced when dealing with the molasses. The most successful 
method was that employed in 1928, namely, to precipitate the 
lime of the calcium lactate by the use of disodium phosphate.^ 
The results of the work in 1922 and 1923 are set out below. 

1922 . — 30,000 gal. of whej were dealt with, and 9,270 lb. of 
crude sugar were obtained, together with 4,583 lb. of molasses.. 
This molasses was estimated to yield a further 989 lb. of crude 
sugar, making a total of 10,269 lb. In refining, a loss of 14 per 
cent, was incurred. The sugar was of excellent quality and sold 
for £90 per ton. 

I92S. — quantity of 77,859 gal. of whey was dealt with, and 
22,657 lb. of crude sugar together with 956 gal. of molasses were- 
obtained. On re-erystaUising, 17,604 lb. of sugar and 270 gal. 
of molasses were obtained. At the date of the report, the 
molasses had not been treated to extract the remaining grain.- 
Part of the sugar, however, had developed a bad colour in re- 
crystaUisation and had to be re-worked. After this process, 
16,249 lb. of sugar were obtained, which, on grinding, yielded’ 
15,922 lb. (including 68 lb. of mill sweepings). This sugar was 
sold at :676 to £87 10s. per ton. The smaller yield of sugar 
in 1928 was due mainly to the loss of small crystals when centri- 
fuging. It is considered that a system of crystallising in motion, 
would be much more satisfactory than allowing the syrup to 
stand and crystallise. 

Sale of By-Products. — ^The sale of butter may be disregarded' 
'as the quantity is so small. It is considered that if the cost of' 
production of lactalbumen could be lessened by a modification of' 
the process it would find a good market as a basis of human or 
cattle food. No market has yet been found for molasses, but in 
view of the high carbohydrate content, it should prove of value- 
commercially. The production of calcium lactate from molasses- 
is worthy Of consideration. 

Commercial Production of Milk Sugar. — ^Tn considering the- 
production of milk sugar as a means of disposal of surplus 
whey, it must be remembered that the supply of whey is usually 
seasonal, and is dependent also upon the demand for fresh milk. 
It is essential that if factories similar to that at Haslingtom 

u 
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are to work with any prospect of success they must be situated 
in areas where there are a number of cheese-making factories 
within reasonable distance, so that there would be a regular 
and sufficient supply of whey. In view of the high cost of 
transport and of the rapidity with which the whey becomes acid, 
it would seem that the conveyance of whole whey beyond a 
distance of 5 or 6 miles is not a commercial proposition. The 
quantity of whey dealt with at the Ministry’s factory was not 
sufficient to enable an economic test to be made, but, from the 
data obtained, it is thought that the minimum daily supply 
necessary for the economic working of such a factory might be 
between 3,000 and 5,000 gallons over a period of not lees than 
150 working days. 

At the close of 1924 the experiments at Haslington had reached 
a stage where the precise nature of the future inquiries necessary 
to complete the investigation had become defined. These further 
inquiries are being conducted by University College, Beading, 
and the lactose factory at Haslington has been lent to that 
University for the purpose. 

A more detailed Eeport (typewritten can be obtained from the Ministry, 
10, Whitehall Place, S.W.I., price 6d., post free. 

* ^ » 4 ^ 

PACKING APPLES IN THE OKANAGAN 
VALLEY, BRITISH COLUMBIA. 

H, V. Tailor, B.Sc., A.R.C.Sc., 

Ministry of Agriculture, 

The bulk of the fruit crop of British Columbia is grown in 
"the Okanagan Yalley, a district picturesque in every way, but 
not one where English fruit growers would expect to see fruit 
grown. The valley is over a thousand feet above sea level and 
has a large and deep lake of deep blue cold water running down 
the centre for 80 to 90 miles. Towering immediately above the 
lake in the east are the rugged mountains of the Gold Range, 
and on the west those of the Coast Range. The mountain 
slopes, and the fields, other than fruit plantations, look like 
heaps of dry dust, except for “ bunch grass ” which is the 
only plant of economic value that appears to be able to exist 
and produce cattle food in these dry belts, where the sun shines 
brightly all day long and for nearly every day of the year. In 
winter the area is snow-bound and the temperature very low. In 
■past ages the mountains have been much subjected to glacial 
•action, when the soil was brought down the steep mountain 
•sides and deposited as benches on the slopes immediately above 
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fi'uit trees are planted. It was discovered that if the snow- 
water from the mountains could be led on to the soil of the 
benches, the response was w^onderful — large crops of almost 
any vegetables or fruit of the finest quality could be produced 
in great abundance. This has led to the development of a big 
fruit industry on those tracts of land that could be watered 
regularly and at any period throughout the summer. Those 
not so favourably situated remain almost a barren waste. 

Every bit of the irrigated soils has been planted with fruit, 
so that the area has become compact, of great similarity and 
devoted to the production of the same kind of fruit. This made 
it easier for the establishment of societies for the development 
of marketing schemes on co-operative lines, besides which the 
systems of irrigation could only be undertaken collectively, 
■and so from the beginning a co-operative spirit was fostered. 
In this rugged, mountainous area the benches of flat land are 
by no means continuous, for at times the steep slopes roll down 
■to the lake, quite cutting off one fruit bench from its neighbour, 
Ead each has an isolated fruit area of its own. 

At the top end of the valley, by the Canadian Pacific Eailway 
main line, the country is less mountainous, and the level land 
runs away in many minor valleys, and large tracts are planted 
to fruit. Here at Salmon Arms one finds 1,120 acres of fruit 
and at Vernon 4,828 acres. Then come high mountains, but 
half-way down the lake on the east side the mountains stand 
away back leaving many benches of land at Kelowna and West- 
bank, where 4,911 acres of fruit are said to be grown. All 
these fruit benches are overshadowed by the many tall and 
rugged mountains in the background and away to the south. 
On the opposite side of the lake fruit benches occur on the 
high slopes at Peachland, 561 acres; Summerland, 2,435 acres; 
Penticton, 2,144 acres; and Keremeos, 688 acres. All the 
■orchards are planted primarily to apple trees, with a fewr trees 
of pears, plums, cherries and prunes. 

From Penticton the blue water of the lake is seen stretching 
away northwards further than the eye can reach. Along each 
•side are the benches of fruit trees, of apples, pears, cherries 
E>nd peaches, robed in autumn foliage of many colours, so that 
a glorious mixture of bronze, yellow, red and pink meets the 
eye. Higher up on the mountain side, there is the dry, grey 
bunch grass, and then the brown spruce trees, which stretch 
away up the mountain almost to the top, the line getting ever 
thinner as the snow-line is approached. Overhead the sun 
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shines brightly; no sign of a cloud can be seen, and the fruit 
trees would stand but a small chance if the melted snow-water 
had not been harnessed in its downward course and led to 
replenish the moisture in the soil. Prom other places the 
scene is equally good, for the whole area seems to have been 
made for the delight of the tourist rather than for exploitation 
by the fruit grower. 

Improvements. — ^The fruit growers of British Columbia are 
confining their attention to improved methods of production, 
making a special effort by good cultivation, careful thinning of 
the fruits, and numerous sprayings to produce apples suitable 
for packing into boxes, and that will grade mostly into the 
highest class, for culls and low-grade fruits are of little use to 
them. Where the growers continue to pack their fruit at 
home they have built small packing stations on the ranches, 
where the apples are graded and sized by hand on the bench 
system, though a few, "with large plantations, have fitted small 
grading machines as permanent equipments. Even when 
packed on the ranch the boxes, as a rule, are handed over to 
the local societies for storage and marketing. With most 
growers it has become the practice to hand oyer the ‘ ‘ orchard 
picked ” fruits to the packing houses to be graded, packed and 
marketed. It is not that the growers are unable to grade and 
pack, but the surrendering of the work is due to the recogni- 
tion of the fact that a real standardisation of pack for the whole 
valley can only be secured effectively by the general adoption 
of central packing. The method of organisation and process 
of working of the packing stations can best be illustrated by 
descx'ibing those of a few of the most important associations in 
the Okanagan Valley such as the Penticton Co-operative 
Growers’ Association, the Kelowna Exchange and the Vernon 
Emit Union. 

The Penticton Co-operative Growers' Association was incor- 
porated in 1918 under the Agricultural Act of British Columbia 
.as a fruit company with a nominal capital of unlimited amount 
divided into shares of five shillings each, of which only £710' 
has lieen issued. The other capital necessary to finance the 
business has been obtained in the form of loans from the Pro- 
vincial Government of British Columbia and from the banks. 
These loans, which are secured as a first mortgage on the plant, 
are being paid off by deducting certain agreed percentages of 
money from the market returns of the growers. The Associa- 
tion has two large packing stations well-eqnipped with 
machinery, and spacious warehouses for storing fruit. 
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At the head of the Association there is a President and a 
Board of Directors, all of whom are elected at the annual 
general meeting. There is a general manager, a secretary and 
a treasurer, who are responsible for carrying on the business of 
the Association which, in some seasons, is large and extensive. 
In 1923, for instance, the expenditure incurred in handling and 
packing the crops amounted to £26,410 in packing expenses, 
and £6,650 in general expenses, which expenses were met by 
deducting from the growers’ returns for apples 2s. 2d. per box, 
and appropriate charges per package of other fruits. 

The Society has two hundred and forty members, and in a 
good fruit year handles two himdred and fifty to three hundred 
thousand packages of fruit. Bach delivery of fruit has to be 
separately recorded in the books, for each grower must be given 
a true statement of the grading of every box of his fruit, and 
paid strictly according to the merits of his deliveries. 

The grower delivers his orchard boxes of fruit to one end of 
the packing station, where they are taJien to the top floor of 
the building by means of an elevator specially constructed to 
handle open boxes. The elevator delivers the boxes on to a 
gravity elevator inside the building whence they are run to 
some convenient point for storage to await the grading process. 
The fruit of each grower is stored separately, six boxes high, 
and the last box bears a ticket showing the name of the owner, 
the variety of apples and the number of boxes delivered. A 
copy of this ticket is handed to the grower as a preliminary 
receipt for his fruit. Farther down the room are two large 
machines of the Cutler type, and a staff of forty people ready 
to grade, size and pack the fruit of each grower according to 
a common plan. 

When ready to start the truck-man wheels his truck to the 
pile of orchard boxes, depresses the lever so that the jaws of 
the truck grip the bottom box and make it possible for the pile 
of six boxes to be moved bodily without further handling up 
to the grader platform; here another man — ^the hustler — feeds 
the apples into the grader, box by box, and it is his job to 
keep a steady and continual stream of apples passing over the 
sorting table under the vigilant eyes of six skilled women 
graders. G-enerally, the apples of fancy grade, being the pre- 
dominant grade, would be allowed to pass untouched along into 
the sizing cups, where they are sized according to weight into 
eight different sizes and dropped into bins in the first section 
of the grader. The superior apples (Extra Fancy Grade) would 
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be picked out and placed on the left-hand conveyor, on which 
they travel down to the far end of the grader, where they are 
sized according to weight and finally gently dropped into one 
or other of the eight bins on the left-hand side at the far end. 
Apples of the C grade, i.e., somewhat inferior to fancy, go on 
to the right-hand conveyor, and travel down after sizing into 
the eight bins at the far end on the right-hand side. The cull 
apples, i.e., the small apples, the bruised apples and apples 
with scabs or blemishes, or even good apples without the stem 
adjoining, are placed on the middle conveyor and taken in 
another direction to orchard boxes for return to the grower. 
These cull apples are not handled by the packing stations, and 
become almost a dead loss to the grower, so much so that many 
growers jnst leave the culls unpicked on the trees. 

The sorters must be expert at their work, i.e., they must 
thoroughly understand the standard of grade required for each 
variety and have eyes trained to take in the merits and defects 
of each apple as it is turned by the rollers of the sorting table, 
and hands which operate like machinery, ever ready to pick out 
the superior and inferior apples, and to place each on its proper 
conveyor for delivery to the correct bin. By the sides of the 
bins along each side of the grader are a number of girls, it 
may be eight or ten, ever busy, wrapping the apples in tissue 
wraps or oil paper, and then placing each in its proper place 
in a labelled box, steadily piling up the apples pack by pack, 
and layer by layer, until the box is filled. All the packers work 
quickly and do their work well, but a trained eye can easily 
detect the slow movement of the less experienced and the more 
rapid work of the expert, who can pack a box of the large 
apples in less than three minutes and complete twenty boxes 
within the hour. Both hands work in unison, the right tailing 
the apple from the bin whilst the left snatches the paper 
wrapper from the tray: then both hands travel towards each 
other so that apple and paper meet directly above the box : by 
a slight twist of the wrist the paper is secured round the apple, 
which is then placed by the right hand in the box .whilst the 
left automatically travels back towards the paper rack. So the 
work proceeds, fruit by fruit, layer by layer, box by box, bin 
by bin, throughout the day so long as the fruit holds out. 

These packers all work at piece rate (2Jd. per box) and the 
quick and skilled workers can earn much money. Nearly all 
the girls could manage 70-80 boxes a day, whilst the best have 
been known to pack 200 boxes, but no encouragement is given 
by the management to pack at such a rate. 
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The packer stamps the box with her special number, when 
a man removes the full box to the gravity elevators which run 
on both sides of the grader down to the box press, away at the- 
far end of the room. Here the cover of the box is put on and 
fastened under pressure by nails. The name of the variety, 
grade and number of apples in the box are stamped on the 
label, and the box is ready for storing with those containing 
similar fruits. At the back of the box press sitting at a small 
table is a checker, whose business is to take records of the* 
boxes as they pass on the conveyors, so that at the end of 
the day his books will show the number of boxes packed by 
each girl and at the end of the run the detailed grading and 
packing of the fruit of each grower, ie., the number of boxes 
of Extra Fancy, Fancy, C Grade and culls, together with the 
number of apples packed in each box. This information is 
given to the grower and completes his final receipt. Growers 
say that these grading records are exceedingly valuable .in indi- 
cating where methods of production are faulty. Too many 
culls from worm injury indicate that spraying was neglected or 
inefficient; too few Extra Fancy show that the trees are so 
thick as to prevent the sun from colouring the apples; where 
small apples predominate, that thinning was not sufficiently 
drastic, or that insufficient irrigation water was used. These 
grading results are certainly wonderful guides to an intelligent- 
grower and must serve as a stimulus in raising the general 
standard of production. 

Gravity elevators take the packed and fastened boxes to the 
floor below, where similar grades of the same variety are being 
assembled and stacked. This floor is on a level with the rail- 
way track, where several box vans, fitted with refrigeration 
plant, are drawn up, in which 750-800 boxes are being arranged 
for transport to Vancouver, or the Prairies, or it may be for 
shipment to England or Scandinavia. The boxes of fruit are 
checked into the packing houses by one man and the gradedl 
fruit is cheeked out by another, whilst a little self-registering 
machine— =a sort of counting machine — is often used in addi- 
tion. These double and treble records act as a great safeguard 
in keeping track of the exact number of boxes and makes the 
detection of pilfering an easy matter. 

The operations of reoeiviag the " orchard run ” boxes of 
fruits, the grading, packing, nailing, checking, labelling,, 
storing, packing into railway vans ahd dispatch, are continuous 
throughout the day, and’ for every day that the packing house 
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is open. There is a person for each particular job, and each 
performs only his allotted task, though all have to act together 
and at the same speed to keep the whole house busy. No one 
can slack or the whole movement becomes blocked. The man 
who feeds the grader is appropriately called the hustler, for 
he sets the pace of the whole house, though naturally the real 
responsibility rests with the packmg foreman who is always 
present casting his observant eye on graders and packers to see 
that none of the work is scamped, or improperly performed. 

In charge of all the operations is the Manager of the packing 
house. He is responsible for the organisation and staffing 
of the house, for keeping a proper system of book-keeping, 
for notifying growers concerning the grading of their 
apples, and for seeing that the grading, packing and labelling 
are up to the standards set by the Government Fruit Act, for 
Government Inspectors visit the houses daily and examine the 
packed boxes. In case of default Idle manager is the .person 
held responsible. 

At Penticton similar work was in operation in the second 
packing house, so that the total staff of people employed in 
receiving fruit, grading, packing, storing, dispatching and 
book-keeping by this Association certainly exceeded 100, which 
gives some idea of the busy scenes in these houses and some 
measure of the size of the industry built up by the collective 
efforts of the growers. 

A few growers at Penticton have not joined the co-operative 
movement, and these strive to carry on business with the 
independent shippers. In one instance, a group of four growers 
had established a packing house of small size, fitted with an 
ingenious circular sizing machine, which had a daily output of 
five hundred boxes. The staff at work here was as follows : — 
A manager, one trucker, four graders, five packers, one press- 
man and one stacker. The girls were encouraged to pack a 
high-grade pack, which meant rather slower work, averaging 
70-75 boxes per day, so that the packing cost would work out 
.at 2s. 4d. to 2s. fid. per box inclusive. 

The Summerlaad Co-operative Growers' Associatirn.— -From 
Penticton it is but a short distance by boat or road to Summer- 
land, where the Summerland Co-operative Growers’ Associa- 
■ tion operates several packing houses. The largest of these is 
'800 ft.- long by fiO ft. vpide, and lies between the main road and 
the lake, so that delivery and dispatch of fruit is comnaratively 
.easy. In this house, storage is made on the top and basement 
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£oors, and the grading and dispatch from the middle floor. 
Three Cutler graders, with twenty bins on each side, are in 
use, and the house has a daily output of 2,500 to 3,000 boxes, 
und a total seasonal output of over 150,000 boxes of apples 
besides other packages of fruit. 

The staff employed and the operations performed are very 
similar to those described for Penticton, with but a few slight 
adjustments to suit the different shape of the building. ■ 

This Association was incorporated as recently as 1923, for 
the purpose of taking over the packing houses of the indepen- 
dent shippers, so as to centralise the work into one company 
operating under the control of the growers. The necessary 
■capital to do this is being acquired by deducting 2Jd. for every 
box of apples sold over a period of years, so thaiin about eight 
years from this date the loan will be paid off and the houses 
will belong to the Association. 

Kelowna Growers' Exchange. — ^Further up the valley, at 
Peachland and Gelathly, there are companies with packing 
houses all working on similar lines, packing the same varieties 
and endeavouring to secure a stantod sample of Okanagan 
apples. Across the lake at Eelovraa, where perhaps the 
largest quantity of apples is produced, one finds the packing 
again done on co-operative lines by an association of growers 
operating as the Kelovma Growers’ Exchange. This Exchange 
was incorporated in 1913, but its operations were considerably 
enlarged in 1923, when the packing houses of the independent 
shippers were secured at a price of £25,000, and the whole 
business centralised under one management. The Exchange, 
prior to this, owned packing houses at Kelovraa, Okanagan 
Mission, East Kelowna and Winfield, but the number now is 
more than double. Most of these houses are not of great size, 
which makes the cost of supervision and handling somewhat 
more expensive than if the work was done in a few houses of 
a larger pattern. The capital of the Growers’ Exchange has 
been obtained by issuing direct shares and promissory notes to 
growers, and by securing Government loans. These loans are 
now being, paid off by deducting 2|d. per box of apples from 
the growers’ market returns. In 1923 the Kelowna Exchange 
packed and shipped 921,622 boxes of fruit, of which 649,079 
were apples, at a total cost of £90,700, which was recovered by 
charging for packing and shipping at the rate of la. ll^d. per 
box, with 5d. extra for overhead expenses and 3 per cent, 
added to build up a reserve fund, making 2s. 6d. per box in all. 
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The President of the Kelowna Association, Mr. Lionel 
Taylor, an Englishman, took the writer to see the house at 
East Kelowna, where a very large grading machine was in use. 
The machine has been formed by joining side by side four large 
Cutler machines. There are no bins. The apples, after sizing, 
drop on to moving canvas platforms and are led away on both 
sides to the packers. The culls are led by other conveyors into 
a box of 40 lb. capacity, until full, when the bottom was opened 
by a lever and the apples dropped out and were led off to the 
farmer’s bin outside. The box was also connected to a counting 
machine so that the record of the culls was taken automatically. 
This grader required the following staff to operate it at full 
speed, 2 truck men, 3 dumpers, 21 girl graders, 26 girl packers, 
3 or 4 press-men, 1 checker and 6 men packers in the store 
room. 

This house, which is being managed by Mr. J. BL. Moore, a 
native of Chester, contains simple devices whereby the apples 
and boxes are moved and the boxes even counted by simple 
mechanical devices, and manual labour has been reduced to a 
minimum. 

Vernon Oo-opeiative Fruit Union. — ^Between Kelowna and 
Salmon Arms there axe a number of other associations, all 
important, but space will only permit of the mention of the 
Co-operative Association at Vernon, which trades as the 
Vernon Union. This Union has several packing houses, with 
one situated in Vernon of enormous size. It is 400 ft. long by 
80 ft. wide, and consists of a splendidly built structure with 
basement, main floor and first floor. The house operates five 
Cutler grading machines capable of dealing with 5,000 boxes 
daily. The packing building proper occupies but 100 ft. by 
150 ft. , leaving a very large space for the storage of the apples, 
other fruits and boxes. 

In 1923 this Union, which has 300 members, packed 860,000' 
packages of fruit, of which 657,824 were box apples. 

The charge for packing is arranged at the beginning of each- 
season by the Board of Directors, who take into consideration 
the charge made for the previous year, the financial position of 
the Union, the size of the crop, etc. For this season the charge 
for apples was 2s. per box inclusive, though in addition other 
deductions from the growers’ market returns are made for 
the purpose of building up a reserve fund and for paying off the 
debt on the general packing houses. 
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Extent of Co-operative Packing. — ^Throughout the whole 
Okanagan Valley, from Salmon Arms in the extreme north, to 
Penticton in the south, and even in the adjoining Kootenar 
Valley these co-operative packing houses exist, not regularly 
but just as frequently as the needs of the industry demand, 
so that growers have not more than 2 or 3 miles haul for their 
fruit. The number of houses where packing is being done is 
put at 192 by the Inspectors of the Department. Some belong 
to private growers, but the majority are associated with one 
or other of the thirty unions, associations and exchanges, 
established co-operatively by the growers. Some of these are 
crude wooden structures fitted with bench graders and home- 
made equipment; but nearly half are well established buildings, 
with grading rooms properly furnished with the most modern 
grading and packing plant, power and gravity elevators and 
other labour-saving machinery, and plenty of warehouse accom- 
modation and ordinary air-cooled storage rooms. Some of 
these properties belong to the associations, though most are 
at present carrying mortgages, but when the loans have been 
paid ofE, the whole of the establishments wdil become the 
property of the growers and will, en bloc, constitute one of the 
largest growers’ holdings in the Dominion. 

Associated Growers of British Columbia, Ltd. — ^None of the 
members of the local associations — ^nor even the packing houses — 
are permitted to sell fruit on the open markets, and the func- 
tion of each one is clearly understood. The business of the 
growers is to produce fruit, and that of the local association is 
to grade, pack and dispatch the produce; but neither must deal 
with the business side of selling, for which purpose there -has 
been established a central selling agency which trades as the 
Associated Growers of British Columbia, Ltd., from offices 
situated in Vernon. This organisation sells the fruit for all 
the 80 locals and for fifty or so outside growers besides. The 
business affairs of the selling agency are controlled by a Board 
of 17 or 18 Directors, elected to represent the several districts 
in the proper proportion of the deliveries. It has a paid Presi- 
dent, General Manager, Sales Manager, Packing House 
Inspectors and other staff sufficient to conduct the business of 
such a huge undertaking. The selling agency has endeavoured 
to secure a fairly level standard of packing in all the houses and 
whilst permitting the identity of each house to be associated 
with its own boxed apples, it has secured the general adoption 
of a uniform label on all boxes containing fruit of Extra Fancy 
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and Fancy grades. This central selling agency, in 1923, dis- 
posed of 3,182,182 packages of fruit, of which 2,497,827 were 
apples, as well as 12,916,102 lb. of .vegetables. These figures 
serve as a measure of the size of the business which the growers 
themselves have established and are now operating in this part 
of Canada. 

The central selling agency necessarily works in the closest 
touch with packing houses, selling their fruits, giving orders 
for dispatch and arranging for payments — ^which is probably 
the most difficult to adjust of all. The fruit is sold in several 
markets and not all are able to pay the same price or take the 
same grade of fruit, and unless distribution is well organised, 
markets become glutted and prices depressed. The markets 
of Canada, chiefly those in the Prairies, are able to take 70 
to 75 per cent, of the output, but no more, and sales in these 
markets are generally made on the f.o.b. basis at the con- 
signor’s station. The other 26 to 80 per cent, has to be ex- 
ported to the U.S.A. and Great Britain, at prices which can 
only be determined after the fruit has been finally disposed 
of in the auction rooms. The prices in the home markets are 
fairly steady, whilst the prices for the exported consignments 
vary considerably according to daily supply and demand. 

The Pool System . — ^This has necessitated the adoption of a 
system of payment which is known as the pool system. A pool 
is opened for a variety, such as Macintosh or Jonathan, and 
kept open until the whole of that variety is sold, when figures 
would be averaged and prices drawn up to show the net average 
returns of Macintosh Extra Fancy large. Extra Fancy small, 
Fancy large. Fancy small, and “ C ” grade. The central selling 
agency then deducts 8d. or 4d. a box to cover selling chargee, 
advertising expenses, etc., and remits the balances to the local 
associations. The local associations deduct the packing-house, 
reserve fund, and building charges and distribute the money to 
the growers in accordance with their deliveries, as shown in the 
books or on the final receipt notes held by each grower. 
Generally growers find that the total deductions for packing and 
selling and for contributions to bmld up a reserve and to acquire 
the packing house, amount to about 2s. lOJd. per box of fruit. 

Naturally, it takes some considerable time before the central 
selling agency can determine the exact price to be paid for the 
v^ety or varieties in any one pool, and growers might have 
difficulties in securing money to meet current hills for labour, 
taxes, etc., and so most local associations have secured airrange- 
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Tnanffi with local banks, whereby growers can obtain advances 
against their delivered fruits to the local associations, who then 
have to recompense the bank out of the returns in preference 
to the grower until each claim has been repaid. The financing 
in the initial stages of such a gigantic xmdertaMng by the growers 
would be exceedingly difficult without the co-operation of the 
banks — ^which have, in most instances, been willing to co-operate 
on certain terms. 

In former years these fruit growers of British Columbia had 
to rely almost entirely on independent shippers to buy tlieir 
fruit and market it for purely private gain. In years of short 
crops this arrangement, no doubt, proved satisfactory, but when 
trade was bad indifferent prices resulted, and many of the crops 
remained unsold. The growers have reacted by joining together 
to form local associations which have equipped the valleys with 
packing houses in which the fruit is graded and packed on a 
common plan, making it possible for the market to be fed with 
large blocks of packages all similar in every way, all under the 
direction of the growers, and for which service he is charged 
the actual cost and no more. The prices at present charged by 
the packing houses do not meet with the unanimous approval of 
the big ranchers, who feel that packing at home is somewhat 
cheaper, but where there are a number of small growers situated 
in a compact locality there can be no question as to the advan- 
tages to them of the use of a well-equipped house for grading- 
and packing. There is a general feeling too, that the ranch 
packing is not so well done, because the grower superintending 
the grading of his own fruit may keep nearer the minimum Hne 
set by the Fruit Act rather than attempt to put up a “ Standard 
pack” of the level set by the communal packing houses. Though 
perhaps it may be difficult to avoid favouring the use of com- 
munal paeb'ng houses, the tendency certainly is to make 
a greater use of these. 

The existence of the local packing associations has made it 
possible for a firmer combination to establish a central agency 
so that the fruit can be sold or sent away to distant markets 
without the use of local shipping agents. The growers may have 
to wait a little longer for a return, but they have the satisfaction 
of knowing that only actual selling costs have been deducted 
and that no independent shippers have intervened to make an 
undue profit. By this arrangement the growers of British 
Columbia have placed themselves in direct touch -with the whole- 
sale in home markets and brokers in e^ort markets^ 

but only to that point has co-operative marketing been taken. 
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In addition, the central organisation, i.e., the Association of 
Growers of British Columbia, has been able to push propaganda 
in selected markets, which, it is claimed, has materially increased 
the consumption of apples of the O.K. Brand and made the 
famous Macintosh Bed apple appreciated by a wider public. 


» * » # > « * 


ENSILAGE.— III. 

MAKING SILAGE IN TOWEB SILOS. 

Abthub Amos, M.A., 

School of Agriculture, Cambridge. 

Time to Out. — ^In the case of the majority of silage crops 
grown in this country, such as oat and tare mixtures or tot crops 
of seeds, the time when silage is conveniently made occurs 
between the hay and the com harvest, or the operation may be 
carried out during the hay harvest in periods of damp weather, 
in the early mornings and at other times when haymaking is 
impossible. Considerations, other than the above, which are 
taken into account in deciding when to make silage, are chiefly 
associated with the maturing of the crop. This has to be 
considered from various points of view. 

As the crop glows and matures it is at flrst very succulent and 
digestible, contains very little fibre, and yields a small crop; 
if cut too young before coming into ear, not only is the weight 
small but the crop is liable to result in the production of sour 
silage. In general, for obvious reasons the crop would not be 
cut in this stage, but it sometimes happens in the case of 
very fertile land that a crop of oats and tares or of oats alone 
becomes badly “ laid ” before coming into ear, and a farmer 
might be tempted to ensile this at once so as to be able to re-crop 
the land quickly. For the reason that very sour silage is likely 
to result, such practice is tmwise unless special precautions are 
taken. 

As the crop comes into ear, flowers and then sets and matures 
its seed, the stems and foliage gradually become less succulent 
and less digestible, with the formation of fibre within the stem 
and the transference of food material to the seed, which in its 
turn gradually fills with starch and other digestible food sub- 
stances. (This process is more complete and more sudden in 
the case of cereals than in tares and other legumes which con- 
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tinue to produce new flowers and foliage after the first have 
been fertilised and have set seed.) The result is a gradual 
and continuous increase in the total dry weight of the crop and 
the food value of the crop right up to the time when the crop 
is fully ripe, so that it is desirable to allow the crop to become 
moderately mature before it is ensiled. Tt is also desirable to 
allow the crop to become moderately mature before ensiling 
because immature crops are so watery that the silage is unable 
to retain all the juice, part of which is pressed out and may 
drain away and be lost with digestible food material in solution. 

On the other hand, if the crop is allowed to become too mature 
there is greater danger of it becoming laid and rotten at the base, 
and of the leaf falling off in cutting and carting. 

One other consideration is also important in deciding when to 
cut the crop. The silage crop is generally regarded as part of 
the fallow crop, whether it is followed on light land by a catch 
crop of sheep food or on heavy land by a bastard fallow. In 
•either case it is important if weeds are present in the crop that 
these be cut and ensiled before the weed seeds become sufficiently 
mature to shed either during cutting or carting. If this condition 
is satisfied then whatever growth of weed may have occurred 
becomes converted into silage and into cattle food. 

It will be seen that these factors operate in different directions, 
hut as a general rule it may be stated that a crop for silage should 
he cut in a stage of maturity rather more advanced than for hay- 
making, because not only is lose of foliage during carting \(uy 
much less, but since the crop for silage is carted and ensih'-d 
very shortly after cutting there is little chance of any further 
formation of fibre after the cutting of the crop. In the case 
of an oat and tare crop the ideal stage at which to cut the crop 
probably coincides with the time when the first tare pods are 
fully grown in length and contain half-formed seeds, and when 
the oats are well advanced in the milky stage. 

In the case of second crops of seeds the time of ensUing will 
-occur just after the com harvest, and in some eases they can 
usefully be made to fill up the top of silos ah-eady filled with 
oat and tare silage, which will have settled down during the 
interval, leaving perhaps the top one-third or one-quarter vacant. 
The maize crop comes to be ensiled last of aU. In this country 
the difficulty is to get the crop sufficiently mature for silage- 
making before serious frosts occur — a light frost on the outer 
leaves will do little harm, but a hard frost injures the maize 
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stems. This crop will therefore usually be ensiled about the- 
first week in October. 

How to Out. — The cutting of an oat and tare crop for silage- 
may present serious problems, especially if the crop is laid, 
and twisted. If the crop stands well, with a considerable admix- 
ture of beans and cereals it may be possible to use a binder. The- 
handling of the crop for loading and chaffing is then greatly 
facilitated. 

In other cases, if the crop is dry and stands moderately well' 
the sail-reaper by clearing and bunching the crop after cutting, 
both clears the ground for the next round of the machine and 
facilitates loading. In the general case, however, when the 
crop is heavy and laid the grass mower is used. This machine- 
when driven to meet the crop cuts close to the ground, but the 
swathe board may have to be removed to prevent the crop, 
driving, and then no track is cleared for the next round of the- 
driving wheel. In this ease the swathe has to be cleared by hand, 
before the next round, or horses and m achine have to trample; 
over the cut (a:op. 

Again, when the crop is twisted as well as laid even the grass, 
cutter fails to cut the crop properly, and a very long stubble is 
left. These considerations illustrate on the one hand the need for 
growing a mixture which does stand and on the other the desira- 
bility of the engineer inventing some attachment to the grass 
cutter (perhaps acting in somewhat the same sense as the reel, 
on the binder), which will lift and carry the laid crop- 
to the cutter bar. The pea-lifter guards, whidi are so useful 
in cutting a ripe crop on dry land, do not seem to answer the 
same purpose with a succulent crop on heavy land in damp, 
weather. 

One other point needs to be considered under this heading, 
namely, the time of cutting in relation to carting and ensiling. 
In a previous article* it has been shown that the quality of 
silage depends among other things upon the interval of time 
between cutting and ensiling; that the best type, “ green and 
fruity,” is likely to be obtained from a crop which is ensiled 
immediately after cutting; that acid silage is likely to result 
if the crop is allowed to become partially dry after cutting ; and' 
that sour silage will be produced from a crop cut and exposed to- 
rain for some days, so that decomposition commences in the field 
before ensiling. In view of these consider ations, it is desirable- 

* This Journal^ !N'ov., 1924, p. 718. 
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to cut each day just so much of the crop as can be carted and 
ensiled the same day, leaving only a few loads uncarted at night, 
for commencement of work next day. 

Carting and Ensiling. — The handling of the green succulent 
crop, both in loading the carts and in feeding the silage cutter, 
may entail heavy labour, and careful attention should be- 
given to planning the organisation. Loading in the field is. 
facilitated when low-framed lorries or low carts can be used, 
and when the crop has been cut and tied with the binder. Again, 
the labour of feeding the cutter is facilitated when a sloping, 
platform has been erected by the side of the chaff cutter so that 
the green crop, when pitched from the carts upon this, can be- 
easily drawn down and packed into the box of the silage eutter- 

The choice of the silage cutter is important. There are several 
very efficient makes which both chaff the crop and elevate it 
into the silo in one operation. In making the choice attention- 
should be given not only to the initial cost and to the strength 
and construction of the cutter, but also, from the practical 
point of view, to the capacity of the machine as determined by 
width of throat and the devices for feeding or brin^g forward 
the green crop to the knives, since the speed at which the work 
of filling the silo can be carried out is often governed by the 
capacity of the cutter. 

Filling the Silo. — ^In making silage in whatever type of silo 
the general principles involved are the same. Ensilage is the 
preservation of a green succulent crop by the exclusion (or limita- 
tion of supply) of the oxygen in the air from the silage materiaL 
Access of air to a heap of succulent green material results in the 
first place in fermentation of the silage, with the slow burning 
and loss of digestible food substances and the production of heat. 
The temperature to which the material rises is a measure of the 
loss of food material by fermentation. Therefore, in making 
silage, one of the objects is to limit fermentation by excluding 
air. Again, if air has access to the silage for a continued period, 
as by cracks in the wall of the silo, then the normal silage 
fermentation is followed by the growth of moulds and the silage 
is spoilt. Before the silo — ^whether made of concrete, wood, 
steel or other material — ^is fiUed care must be taken to see that 
the walls are airtight, and in the filling air must be excluded 
as far as possible by efficient trampling. 

In the actual filling, the crop after being chaffed is blown to> 
the top of the silo through a metal cylinder, and then 
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ialls into the silo through a shoot, -which can be directed by 
the operator to all parts of the silo for distributing the chaffed 
green crop. The silo should be filled regularly and uniformly, 
•and as each layer of green chaff is spread out it should be 
inifoinily ti-ampled. It is not infrequently argued that, 
ai filling the silo, the silage should be kept highest at the walls 
jtnd lowest at the centre, and that the silage next the wails 
should be trampled more tightly than the centre. A little 
reflection, however, will show that, when this is done and the silo 
is eventually topped up, the centre will settle more rapidly than 
•the sides and the silage will tend to fall from the sides to the 
centre, and so allow access of air and consequent moulding 
of the exposed silage next to the walls. A better plan is to 
keep the surface of the silage level or slightly hipest m the 
centre, and to trample the whole uniformly at the sides and 
•centre; in this way the whole settles regularly, the silage is 
iept closely pressed against the walls, and air is excluded. 

At the beginning of the filling of the silo it is not necessary 
to trample the silage very heavily because the superimposed 
layers of silage will rapi^y effect this automatically; conse- 
quently the man directing the silage shoot, -with or without one 
helper, will be sufficient for trampling at this stage. As the 
silage nears the top of the sHo, however, the trampling should be 
much more thorough, and here two or three men can be usefully 
employed. The need for trampling at this stage is explained both 
heeause efficient work here will increase the effective capacity 
of the silo, and also because it wiU tend to reduce the heating 
which is liable to be unnecessarily high at the top. 

Another factor which helps to determine the effective capacity 
of a tower silo is the time over which filling takes place. If 
the filling is very rapid then no matter how efficiently trampling 
is carried out, the whole contents -will continue gradually to 
ferment and settle over a period of several weeks, and before 
a commencemmt is made to use the silage it will be foimd that 
the top one-third of the silo or more is empty. To some extent 
this may be obviated if the filling period is lengthened so that the 
tilage in the lower and middle parts of the silo has time to 
ferment and settle, before the filling of the silo is complete. 
Thus, if a silo is filled to the brim at the end of one week and 
is left over the week-end it will be found that the silage has 
settled and that .there is space for another h a lf or full day’s 
filling. Where such intermittent filling of a silo is practised, 
however, the interval between any two fillings must not exceed 
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60 hours, or it will be found that a mouldy layer has formed 
on the top, and this will persist in the silage. 

It is at the top of the silage in a tower silo where moat 
spoiling and wastage is likely to occur, and some waste here is 
inevitable. Under good conditions no more than 6 in. should 
be spoilt, but if the management is careless as much as 3 ft. of 
the top silage may be wasted. Care should be taken that 
the last 10 or 15 loads are ensiled in very succulent condition 
and not half-dried, as is sometimes the case, at the end of the 
operation. If succulent waste material such as ditch brushings 
or nettles is available, it is a good policy to put a few loads of 
these through the filler as a final top-up. If at the end of filhng 
the crop is over-mature and dry, water may usefuEy be added 
by turning a hose-pipe on to the green crop as it passes into 
the silage-cutter. This adds to the weight and pressure on the 
top, and enables the silage to be packed more tightly. 

Various methods have been suggested from time to time for 
exerting pressure on the top of the silage after it is ensiled, to 
reduce wastage at the top. A layer of 6 in. of soil is sometimes 
advocated. This makes a good covering because it exerts a uniform 
pressure and excludes air, but it is generally more expensive 
to elevate than the silage which it saves is worth. Dry wheat 
or other chaff is sometimes used. This exerts very little pressure, 
hut helps in some measure to exclude air and is easily elevated 
through the silage-cutter. It is, however, of doubtful economy. 
In the case of maize silage a layer of seed oats has sometimes 
heen spread over the surface so that their roots after germina- 
tion may cement the sui-faee together and prevent access of 
air. This again is not economical. It would seem therefore 
that there is an opening for someone to invent a suitable cover- 
ing with which to pi’event or limit wastage on the top of a tower 
■silo. 


m ^ m m 

SOME; .NOTES ON RATS AND MIC.E AND 
THEIR SUPPRESSION. 

The Ministry’s Technical Adviser for Bat Destruction, Mr. 
E.’G. Bead, was invited to contribute a paper to be read before 
the Public Health Congress at Johannesburg in November, 
1924. In the course of his paper Mr. Bead remarked that rats 
and mice have always been amongst man’s deadliest enemies, 
working silently in the dark to destroy his nourishment and 
•damage his health. It is now known thgjt the black rat was 
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the cause of the frequent outbreaks of plague, which culmi- 
nated in this country in the Great Plague of London in 1666. 
It was indeed long ago felt that some connection existed 
between rats and plague, and as early as the reigns of 
Henry VIII and Elizabeth statutes ordered rat and mouse 
destruction under the supervision of the churchwardens. In 
1902 the Local Government Boai’d ordered rat destruction in 
West Suffolk on account of a small outbreak of plague in the 
district. 

A report by Major Kuhnhardt, of the Indian Medical Service, 
estimates that there are at least 800 millions of rats in India, 
each rat consuming at least 6 lb. of grain annually and dsfiliDg 
much more. Major Kuhnhardt estimates that in the last 
20 years the loss to India is equal to £1,242,500,000, or five 
times India’s national debt before the War, together with the 
death through plague of more than half a million people yearly. 

Eats ruin furniture and clothing by gnawing holes for 
material for nest building, and cause fire through biting holes 
in gas pipes and destroying the insulating covering of electric 
wires. They also make holes in the embankments of water- 
works, irrigation reservoirs and sea walls, thus leading to enor- 
mous damage and loss of life. Undoubtedly there will have 
to be a universal war against rats and mice, but the difficulties 
of such a campaign are enormous. The rat is an ingenious 
creature that is not easy to catch, and it is difficult to get people 
interested in a crusade against it. Even in England we know 
how indifferent many are as to their own welfare in the matter. 

The important part that rats and mice play in the dissemina- 
tion of disease amongst animals is now generally recognised. 
Trichinosis, etc., are spread by rats and mice, which harbour 
more parasites than any other known creature. It was not 
general knowledge until after the outbreak of the world con- 
flagration that lice were the carriers of the germs of Spotted 
Fever (Typhus exanthematicus). 

Eat Destruction Orders in Great Britain.— Owing to the 
submarine warfare a million acres of pasture were ploughed up 
in England and used for growing grain and other foodstuffs. 
It was, however, not at first realised that this new source of 
nourishment was the determining point for a large increase in 
the rat and mouse population of the country. It is well known 
that the natural density of the rat and mouse population of a 
given area is determined by the available food supply. The 
realisation of this fact led to the Eat Order of 1918, and the 
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amended Eat Order of 1919, both issued by the Ministry of 
Pood, and it was in connection with these Orders that the sys- 
tematic destruction of rats was commenced in England in 
1919. The Eats and Mice (Destruction) x\ct, 1919, which came 
into force on 1st January, 1920, is the resultant permanent 
legislative measure on the subject. It is the earnest desire of 
the Government to see that rats and mice are destroyed and 
to help those authorities entrusted with the enforcement of 
the Act. 

To this end a research laboratory was established and a small 
staff of technical assistants engaged to visit all parts of England 
and advise and instruct local authorities and the public 
generally on the safest and most efficacious methods of destruc- 
tion. In connection with the research laboratory was a small 
factory where baits were prepared, and arrangements were 
completed to supply H.M. Office of Works, controlling 
thousands of builffings throughout the country, the Admiralty, 
the War Office, the Ministry of Munitions, and other Govern- 
ment Departments. The research laboratory and factory have 
now been closed. 

Some years ago the’ destruction of rats and mice was dis- 
cussed at the Eoyal Sanitary Congress at Birmingham, where 
the room provided for the purpose could only accommodate one- 
third of those who wished to be present. At an Aimual 
Meeting of the Sanitary Inspectors’ Association at Margate the 
interest in the subject was also so acute that a* subsequent 
special meeting of officers under the Act was held to discuss 
matters. When the question of rats was first brought before 
the meetings of the various authorities interested it was 
generally greeted with laughter. There are still a number of 
local authorities in England whose members are chiefly 
recruited from the farming community and who have not 
hitherto realised the importance of the suppression of rats and 
mice in their own personal interest, but it is expected that in 
due course we shall have all the local authorities in England 
acting in uniformity. The Government has reserved to itself 
powers to. enter in and have the destruction cairied out in case 
of default, but it is hoped that such an extreme course will not 
arise. 

Many English local authorities have appointed whole-time 
rat officers, all ex-Service men, and rat and mouse destruction 
is being carried out on sound economic lines. The onus of 
destruction is, of course, not removed from occupiers of premises. 
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The rat oJE&cer’s primary duty is to see that such destruction 
is effected. In some cases the local authority, which, in the 
case of a defaulting occupier, has power to enter and under- 
take the necessary destruction, keeps a small staff of trained 
ex-Service men for this purpose and the cost of the services- 
rendered is borne by the occupier. Thus many such schemes 
are self-supporting. 

Early in the campaign it was realised in England that 
modern methods of publicity and propaganda were essential to 
awaken general interest in the matter. In 1919 a small 
exhibition was held at the Royal Zoological Society’s Gardens, 
of all known media for rat and mouse destruction. In connec- 
tion with this exhibit hundreds of practical tests were made and 
it was conclusively proved that the raticides advocated by the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, viz., barium carbonate 
and red squill, were not only the safest poisons, but also the 
most efficacious. The results of these tests have been pub- 
lished in a brochure issued by the Royal Zoological Society. 

Rat Weeks. — Then “ rat weeks ” were inaugurated. Three 
rat weeks were held in the winter of 1919-1920. They were 
popular and successful. In one county over 80,000 dead rats 
were picked up, and as it is rarely more than 10 per cent, of 
the numbers actually killed that are found it can be reasonably 
assumed that over a quarter of a million rats were killed in 
this one county during the winter. 

In order' to obtain the greatest possible simultaneous action 
throughout England, and also to remind occupiers of their 
obligations, it was decided to hold a rat week annually, and 
the first week in November is the time for this slaughter. It 
is quite realised, however, that continuous war must be waged 
against the rapacious rats and mice and that our primary duty 
is to see that ships do not import fresh stocks into- the country 
to take the places of those destroyed. To this end the Ministry 
of Agriculture is co-operating with the Ministry of Health as 
to the fumigation of ships. 

A typical example of an infested area was a northern port 
frequented by food ships from the East. As soon as these ships 
were emptied the rats on board (they are black and straight 
from the endemic plague lands) left the ships and did not 
return because the outward freight consisted solely of iron and 
steel. In this port even the Post Office, a so-called “ rat- 
proof ” building, harboured destructive and dangerous black 
rats from the cellars to- the attics. 
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Examples of Bat Clearances and Damage Done.—Detailed 
accounts of rats killed need not be given, but an example of 
a town near London may be quoted. The Town Clerk and the 
Chief Sanitary Inspector solemnly informed Mr. Bead that the 
town was practically rat free. Yet 8,000 rats have actually 
been picked up in 10 months in the town ! As to damage done, 
many hundreds of pounds’ worth of valuable foodstuffs were 
destroyed weekly in a foodstore in the Midlands. Under the 
Bat Officer’s direction rats were destroyed and the place rat- 
proofed. 

In a colliery town every roll of cloth in a large clothier’s was 
recently bitten because the premises were not rat-proofed when 
rebuilt, although the local Bat Officer pointed out the necessity 
of this being done. 

A multiple shop concern states that 800 of their 400 shops 
were troubled through rats. Imagine the loss of good food 
when cheeses are hollowed out by rats in one night ! 

In a south midland town three shops were infested by rats — 
a com chandler’s, a grocer’s and a shoe repairer’s. The com 
chandler said that loss through rats was at least iGlOO per 
annum. Destniction cost £ 1 . The grocer’s loss was put at 
£125 per annum, and destruction cost £2 2s. The shoe 
repairer said he did not think they did any damage. One night 
the uppers of three pairs of boots were eaten away. The shop 
owner suffered a loss of £7 10s. 

On a large farm in Surrey the damage done by rats to com 
alone in 1918-1919 was at least £1,000. In addition there was 
damage to buildings. Systematic action was taken, and an 
average of 250 rats were IriUed in each of four stacks. In 1919- 
1920 an average of 8 rats were killed in four stacks ; no damage 
to buildings. One can insure property against all kinds of risks, 
and should consider money spent on rat and mouse destruction 
as both a personal and national insurance. Each rat in the 
country costs £1 a year to keep. Imagine the personal and 
national lo.ss of wealth occasioned by lack of vision in destroy- 
ing these .human enemies. The Consumers’ Council of the 
Ministry of Food, in a considered report on the rat question 
said that £10.000,000 would be well spent in destroying this pest 
in England. Be that as it may, any money properly spent on 
such destruction bears immediate return in food saved said 
possible future loss through disease. 

As will be seen from the foregoing the economic importance 
of rat repression is at the moment the chief incentive for action 
in England and Eurooe generallv. T* mav nn* Vio T«n« 
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proofs are forthcoming that rats and mice are also the carriers 
■of other infections fatal to man and beast which should give a 
further impetus to rat and mouse eradication. We may now 
briefly describe, on general lines, how such a campaign should 
be carried out. 

Methods of Destruction. — A war against rats and mice is 
like every other conflict. Good staff work is essential to suc- 
cess, and the first step in the operations must be a survey. 
The rat infested area must be inspected and records made of 
the infested places. If dwelling houses, food stores, slaughter- 
houses or similar premises are the habitations of rats it is 
essential to render them as rat-proof as possible. Where the 
properties are drained the drains must be in older and not 
permit of rats entering the premises. The proper disposal of 
trade waste, such as empty food packages, is essential, as 
these often form attractive haunts and food supplies to rats 
and mice. House refuse and sewerage plants require constant 
vigilance. One must always bear in mind that the rat popula- 
tion of any area is determined by the amount of shelter for 
breeding purposes and of food supplies for existence. Not until 
the preliminary sanitary work is finished should systematic 
attempts be made to clear an area by poisons, gas, etc. 

Close co-operation with adjacent areas in any rat repressive 
work is imperative, and when the actual destruction is to take 
place work should commence from the confines of the infested 
area and proceed to the centre. 

Of the various methods of killing rats and mice, poisoning ■ 
and gassing are the most suitable for preliminary attacks, 
trapping and hunting being employed as supplementary 
methods. 

Poisoning can be used with care almost anywhere, and if 
properly carried out is the surest way of quickly eliminating 
large numbers of rats. Until recently arsenic, phosphorus and 
strychnine were generally employed in baits, but such strong 
poison baits are not always desirable, especially if ignorant 
persons or animals can obtain access to them, or poultry, dogs, 
cats or pigs eat the poisoned rats. As a substitu^ for these 
poisons barium carbonate preparations in various forms have 
been found cheap, effective and comparatively safe, the poison 
itself having no repellent taste. Safer still is red squill, which 
is generally put on the market in the form of a liquid extract 
and sold under various fancy names. Even better results have 
been obtained in many cases with squill preparations in biscuit. 
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cake or powder form, and a combination of wet and dry red 
squill baits would probably be useful in a tropical climate. 

The virus method, or artificial infection with disease, is one 
on which to keep an open mind, but at the moment, in Mr. 
Bead’s opinion, barium carbonate and red squill poisons give 
much better results. 

Poisonous gases are being increasingly employed for rat 
destruction. Sulphur dioxide generators are used by local 
authorities to destroy rats on town refuse dumps, etc., in 
England. Under certain conditions calcium cyanide (very 
poisonous), calcium carbide and carbon bi-sulphide can be 
used for the purpose. 

The success of any treatment must not be judged by the 
number of dead rats found, particularly when barium carbonate 
or red squill is used, but by the amount of bait taken, and by 
the gradual reduction of the nuisance. 

Badical rat destruction entails great effort and costs money. 
Unfortunately the serious damage done by these pests is often 
not realised either by the authorities concerned or the com- 
munity at large. .An efficient continuous campaign of repres- 
sion is not only an economy, but a necessity. With sustained 
effort it is possible to combat the rodent population, pitting 
human intelligence against the ubiquity, pertinacity and 
fecundity of these disease carriers. 




FEBRUARY ON THE FARM. 

J. E. Bond, M.B.E., M.Sc., N.D.A. (Hons.), 
Agricultural Organiser for Derbyshire. 

Seasonable Operations. — Omng to the continuously sodden 
state of the land during the autumn and early winter, field work 
Is backward in all parts of the country. Much land intended 
for winter -varieties of com could not be sown; autumn cleaning 
was impossible; and, favoured by the abnormally mild tempera- 
tures prevailing during November, December, and January, weeds 
of the twitch class continued their growth and ramification. The 
soft condition of the soil, not to mention the state of farm roads 
and gateways, has also hindered the carting out of manure even 
on to grassland and leys. It is obvious, therefore, that farmers 
are awaiting with unusual interest the advent of February, 
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hoping for it to bring conditions which will enable them to 
overtake some of the above-mentioned arrears and overcome 
some of the consequences of the remarkably wet and mild 
autumn. Apart from arrears and sowings, good conditions In 
February may be turned to advantage in cross .ploughing, 
ploughing-in manure for roots and ridging up for mangolds, 
which require firm ridges. During this month also phosphates, 
potash and lime may be applied to grass land and a hght dress- 
ing of yard manure should be apportioned and given to the 
clover crop. 

February Sowings. — Doubtless the first opportunities for land 
work will be applied to the sowing of cereals. On the experi- 
ence of recent years, especially last season, which included some 
unusually severe weather in February and March; winter oats 
have proved a very safe crop for sowing at this time of the year ; 
and in view of the advantages of early-sown oats — ^freedom from 
frit-fly and charlock, drought resistance and earliness of ripen- 
ing— it is sound policy in many districts to sow this class ol 
com on most of the break intended for oats. It is also a more 
. reliable crop than spring wheat for cool situations and the less 
fertile soils. 

Many fine crops of January and February sown winter oats, 
including white varieties, were observed in Derbyshire last 
season. At two centres situated at elevations of 700 ft. and 
850 ft. respectively, winter oats sown on 31st January gave 
excellent results. Only one failure of whites sown at this time 
of the year was heard of, and enquiry revealed the fact that 
barley sown on the same land in March also failed, the cause of 
failure being wireworm. Hill farmers in particular are recom- 
mended to consider the desirability of a February sowing, if 
possible, as even though the crop may not be intended for 
thrashing, an early-ripe piece of corn is much easier to harvest 
than one which is still green and milky when cut in September. 
The white winter oat should be preferred where there is risk of 
lodging, but it requires heavy seeding, 5 to 6 bushels per acre. 
Barley also' may be sown this month. 

Regarding February sowing of wheat, the prinoip,al observa- 
tions from last year’s trials were (i) the suitability of Victor and 
Bearded Red and (ii) the importance of an application of a com- 
plete fertiliser at the time of seeding. 

Mixed Com and Silage Crops. — In recent years greater 
interest has been taken in mixed crops. Mr. J. 0. Brown found 
that in Shropshire a mixture of peas and oats sown in early 
spring could be grown successfully for hay or for com on soils 
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which would not give a profitable crop of oats. In Herefordshire 
he has found that an autumn or winter sown mixture of cereal 
and pulse crops produces much heavier jdelds of grain and fodder 
than any of the components sown separately. In various districts 
of Scotland a mixed crop of beans and oats is popular : the beaus 
are sown in February, the oats, a late-ripening variety, being 
sown about three weeks later, preferably just before the beans 
come through the ground. The two plants together are better 
able to suppress weeds than are beans alone and the mixture of 
oats and beans is a favourite milk producing food. 

For ensilage, the following mixture to be sown in early spring 
is recommended by the Irish Free State Department of Agricul- 
ture after trials at Glasnevin : — ^beans 10 st., oats 7 st., vetches 
8 st., peas 2 st., per acre. The foregoing seedings are recom- 
mended for heavy land. For lighter soils part of the beans 
might be replaced with vetches and peas. Incidentally it may 
be mentioned that the Glasnevin trials also indicated the risk 
of continuous cropping with bean mixtures, which some experi- 
menters have thought possible : in the third successive crop the 
beans failed owing to streak disease. Also it must be borne in 
mind that beans are susceptible to the fungus form of clover 
sickness. 

Dual Purpose versus Dairy Cattle. — ^A correspondent raises 
the question of whether it is advisable to breed cattle entirely 
for milk yield, regardless of beef points. He instances the •*aae 
of ihe Bed Danish breed, in which he considers that beef 
qualities have been sacrificed for milking capacity to an extent 
that would be undesirable under British conditions. 

If it be assumed that breeding for increased mdlk yield neces- 
sarily involves a corresponding loss of beef-producing power, and 
that a dairy farmer with a sale for all the milk ids farm can 
produce is considering which of two lines to follow : — (a) a herd 
average of 650 gallons with good beef conformation, or (b) a herd 
average of 850 gallons with less regard for beef points. Which 
is the more profitable class of cattle under his conditions? 

The difference in yield, 200 gallons at Is. 2d. per gallon, 
amounts to.^11 18s. 4d. per head per annum. Against this 
must be placed the cost of the extra food required in the produc- 
tion of this additional quantity of nailk. Calculated at the rate 
of 8|- lb. of concentrates per gallon and at £11 per ten, the erira 
food-cost is £8 8s. 9d. In practice the additional food-cost 
would be less, owing to the fact that during the grazing season 
concentrates are less necessary, while the extra grass consumed 
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On fche oiher hand there might be a little difference in the 
selling price of the calves marketed from the two classes of cow. 
It will be safe to accept the estimate that the annual advantage 
in favour of the higher yielder is £11 13s. 4d. less £3 8s. 9d. 
= £8 4 b. 7d. 

At the end of the cow’s career in the herd, whether she is 
kept for five years or for a shorter period, she is fattened and 
sold for beef. If the 650-gallon cow weighs 12 cwt. live weight 
and is regarded as first quality cow-beef, her value at the present 
price of 46s. per cwt. would be £27 12s. Od. If, however, the 
850-gallon cow weighed only 11 cwt. live weight and was classed 
as second quality, her value at the present price of 89s. per cwt. 
would be £21 9s. Od., which is £6 3s, Od. less than the value of 
the first cow. But as the higher yielder has an advantage of 
£8 4s. 7d. on the milk account, there is, even when both are 
marketed at the end of one year, an appreciable balance in favour 
of the 850-gaUon animal. In a regular breeding herd, however, 
the cow is retained on an average for about four years. During 
such a period the accumulated advantage on the side of the 
higher milk yield amounts to £82 18s. 4d., against which is 
to be set the difference in seUing out price of about £6. 

Catide Breeding. — ^It has been stated that there is no scientific 
reason why high milk yield and superior beef properties should 
not coexist in the same animal. There are entire herds of home- 
bred cattle whose “ herd average ” exceeds 800 gallons, yet the 
cows themselves make considerably better butcher’s beasts and 
show better indications of " constitution ” than the ordinary cattle 
of the district, the milk yield of which probably does not exceed 
600 gallons per head per annum. Up to this point the possibility 
of improvement in both milk and beef qualities cannot be denied. 
Many dairy farmers do not, however, make a systematic effort 
to secure these improvements, but rely on pedigree bulls 
of purely beef lineage or on non-pedigree buUs selected on beef 
conformation. The influence of the sire in raising or depressing 
the milk yield of his offspring is not sufficiently recognised. 

In crop production it is well recognised that there are “ limit- 
ing ” factors : the maximum yield is linoited by whatever factor 
of growth is least favourable. Thus on a poor or weedy soil a 
highly bred variety of com would do no better and perhaps 
not so well*as an old local sort. Similarly in cattle breeding, it 
is futile to attempt keeping highly developed strains under con- 
ditions where they are unable to thrive. The farmer whose 
pastures are sour, who stints his young cattle in winter, who 
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of the high-yielding cow, should not attempt to keep 1,000- 
galloners. On the other hand the farmer who has improved his 
pastures by slagging, liming, etc., and who has learnt how to 
rear Iiis young stock well and to feed correctly, should reap the 
full advantage from his land improvements and better feeding 

by keeping a more productive type of cattle. 

^ 

MANURES FOR FEBRUARY. 

Sir John Eussbll, D.Sc., F.E.S., 

Rothamsted Experimental Station. 

Chalk and Crag in the Eastern Counties. — The light sandy 
soils of Suffolk and Norfolk are, in many eases, deficient in 
lime, and the question of ensuring some supply becomes 
important. There are several sources from which lime can be- 
obtained, and many of the farmers have access to three : pur- 
chased lime in various forms from Stamford, Holkham, etc., 
chalk from chalk pits, and crag. Purchased burnt lime can be 
used at as low a rate as 5 ewt. per acre and will still give good 
results on light sandy soils if applied to the field on which roots, 
are to be grown. A dressing of this magnitude cannot be 
expected to- last for more than one rotation, and unless it is 
renewed at the next root break indications of sourness in the- 
fcum of sandweed are likely to appear. Chalk from the pit must 
be used in considerably larger quantities, probably about 10 tons-, 
per acre if the material is soft and fine, but more is needed if' 
it is hard and lumpy, and it should be put on before the spring. 
A dressing of this size lasts a long while ; the writer was recently- 
on some of Mr. E. G. Pretyman’s land in East Suffolk which 
was chalked at about this rate thirty years ago, and is stUl in- 
good condition. Crag needs to be applied in larger dressings; 
its value lies mainly in its content of calcium carbonate, which- 
is very variable; some samples received in these laboratories 
have contained only 20 per cent, and others 50 per cent. The 
percentage is easily ascertained by any competent analyst, and 
indeed, a simple appliance has been devised by Mr. S. H. 
CoUins that' could be used by anyone who has had any laboratory 
training. Knowing the percentage of calcium carbonate present, 
it is easy to cAleulate how much crag must be used to supply- 
the same quantity as does 10 tons of chalk, from which the 
respective costs of cragging and chalking can readily be- 
obtained. Something must be allowed to the chalk for its soft- 
ness whidi causes it to come more quickly into action. 

Lime Deficiency and Sheep Folding. — A correspondent asks. 
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fioil kaown to be near the limit in this respect. No definiie 
experimental test of this question has been made as far as the 
writer knows, but the probability is that sheep folding takes 
less lime out of the land than do crops which are drawn off, 
though it removes more lime than does grass used for grazing. 
Much of the loss of lime is due to leaching by rainwater, 
and this is less on grass than on arable land. 

Fertilisers on Light Soils. — The great need of light soils is 
for organic matter, and farmyard manure therefore stands easily 
first among the manurial requirements for this type of land. 
Of the artificial manures, potassic and nitrogenous fertilisers 
can be usually relied upon to give good results. Kairdt (either 
French or German) and 20 per cent, potash salts are useful 
sources of potash for mangolds, peas and clovers, three crops 
that respond well to this type of fertiliser; while the muriate 
or sulphate is better suited to potatoes, the sulphate being 
preferable where high quality is desired. 

Of the nitrogenous manures, nitxate of lime is very useful 
on light soils deficient in lime, as many of them are; nitrate 
of soda, as is well known, is equally rapid in action. Sulphate 
of ammonia is less useful on these soUs in the absence of lime as 
it may then injure some of the crops, especially clover sown in 
the barley. If, however, lime is added during the rotation, cr 
if the land is well chalked, this difficulty disappears. 

Are Phosphates Lost by Drainage from Arable Soils? — 
A correspondent asks if it is true that only a small percentage 
of the phosphates given to crops is removed from the soil when 
the crop is harvested? And, if so, is the remainder washed into 
the soil or into the di*ains, or does it become insoluble? It is 
not correct to say that only a small percentage of the phosphate 
given is removed in the crop. Thus, a 82-bush, crop of wheat 
removes approximately as much phosphoric acid as is contained 
in 2 cwt. superphosphate, a 40-bush, crop of barley or a 
46-bu8h. crop of oats removes nearly as much, 2 tons of clover 
hay or 15 tons of swedes remove rather more, while 26 tons of 
mangolds remove a good deal more. Thus, in the course of 
the rotation thex-e is removed a considerable quantify of phos- 
phoric acid. 

It has to be remembered that one cwt. of 26 per cent, super- 
phosphate contains only about 13 Ib. of phosphoric acid, the 
terms in which phosphate content of crops is usually expressed. 

It is possible that some of the water-soluble phosphate of 
superphosphate washes out from very light sandy soils, brut it 
is highly improbable that any serious loss can result. 
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Do Mangolds Need as Much Superphosphate as Swedes or 
Turnips? — ^In discussing fertiliser problems at a recent farmer's’ 
meeting, the question arose whether mangolds need as much 
superphosphate as do swedes or turnips. In most cases swedes 
and turnips respond well to superphosphate as was shown in the 
early days at Eofchamsted, and now on the very interesting plots 
at Saxmundham, where the effect of manxu-es on the different 
crops of the rotation is demonstrated probably as well as any- 
where in the country. It is there shown that of aU the crops 
in the four-course rotation, swedes respond best to superphos- 
phates, giving marked increases in yield. It is unnecessary to 
emphasise the advantage of having a good crop of roots in 
increasing the amount of stock food, and therefore of farmyard 
manure, which in turn enhances the fertility of the soil. As 
a rule, however, mangolds do not show as marked a gain. One 
of the plots on the mangold held at Bothamsted has received no 
phosphate for many years, yet the crop shows no sign of suffer- 
ing in any way. The great advantage of applying superphos- 
phate for mangolds is to ensure an early start ; no fertiliser has 
quite so good an effect as superphosphate in stimulating early 
root development. If the mangold can once get started and get 
its roots well into the soil before spring droughts set in, it rarely 
fails, and so great is the advantage of ensuring this, that a dress- 
ing of 2^ owt. per acre of superphosphate may quite well be added 
to the 4 cwt. of kainit, 2 to 4 owt. of salt, and 1 to 2 ewt. of 
nitrate of soda that mangolds can advantageously receive. If 
the season turns out to be showery the superphosphate may not 
be needed by the crop, but it is not wasted for it remains in 
the soU : but if a drought should come the superphosphate may 
have a very valuable effect on the crop. 

On the fen soils, however, mangolds respond well to super- 
phosphate, and in some cases as much as 6 cwt. per acre has 
proved profitable. 

Can Mineral Phosphates or Basic Slag Replace Superphos- 
phate for Arable Crops? — A farmer •writes that he is offered 
mineral phpsphate, 80 per cent, fineness, 60 per cent, total 
phosphate, at less price per ton than 30 per cent, superphos- 
phate, and* he asks whether he should use it in preference to 
the superphosphate to which he is accustomed. The soil is 
light, lacing in lime, and the rainfall is 46 in. per annum. 

It is always unsafe to attempt general rules in agriculture, 
hut in many eases superphosphate has proved to be the safest 
phosphatic fertiliser on arable land, especially in dry conditions, 
.and on the swede or turnip crop where rapid action is required. 
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Bat mineral phosphate, especially Gaisa phosphate ground to 
pass the 120 mesh sieve, has often been found effective on. 
medium and heavy soils, especially those deffcient in lime and 
so situated that drought is not likely to occur. In Northumber- 
land the mineral phosphate is applied with advantage to the 
barley in which a seeds mbdiure containing wild white dover is 
sown; the barley gains an advantage while the clover markedly 
benefits. In the West Country under moderately high rainfall, 
basic slag and mineral phospWes have given good results on 
swedes. As against this, however, basic slag last year gave no- 
important increase in yield of mangolds at Mr. B. D. Simon’s 
farm at Leadon Court, Hereford, a result quite in accordance with 
what is stated in the preceding paragraph, there having been no 
drought this season at Leadon Court. 


PRICES OF ARTIFICIAL MANURES. 

Note,— TT nless otherwise stated, prices are for not less than 2-ton lots f.o.r. in. 


Description 

A'cerage Price ver ton ^wring 
tceek mMnq Jannary 14th] 

Bristo 

1 Hull 

L’poo 

1 L’ndi 

Cost per 
1 Unit at 
London- 


i jfi fi. 

& s. 

& s. 

£ s. 

s. d. 

Nitrate of Soda (N. 15^ per cent.) ,,, 

: 14. 0 

13.17 

13.12 

13 7 

17. 3 

„ Lime (N. 13 per cent.) 

Sulphate of Ammonia, ordinary 


12.10 

... 

12.10 

19. 3 

( N.20.7 per cent.) 
„ ,, „ neutral 

; 13. V 

13. 7^ 

'IS. 7* 

13. 7“* 

(N)12.11 

(N. 21.1 per cent.) 

i 14.10* 

U.IO’* 

14.10* 

1410* 

(N)13.9’ 

French Kainit (Pot. 14 per cent.) 

1 2.16 

2.10 

2. 7 

2, 7 

3. 6 

„ „ (Pot. 20 per cent.) 

1 2.19 

2.15 


2,12 

2. 7 

Potash Salts (Pot. .30 per cent.) 

i 


... 

3.16 

2. 6 

„ „ (Pot. 20 per cent) 



2.17 

2.10 

2. 6 

Muriate of Potash (Pot. 60 per cent.) 


7. 5 

7. 6 

7. 0 

2.10 

Sulphcafce of Potash (Pot. 48 per cent.) 


11.16 

11.10 

11. 6 

4. 8 

Basic Slag (T.P. 30 per cent.) 

ii. 2§ 

... 

2 12§ 

2.1 

1. 0 

„ „ (T.P. 28 per cent.) 


2. It 

210§ 

1.10 

„ „ (T.P. 26 per cent.) 


L14t 

... 

2. 8$ 

1.10 

„ „ (T.P. 24 per cent.) 

... 

l.llt 

2. 0§ 

2, 6§ 

1.11 

Superphosphate (S.P. 36 per cent) 


3.15 

3. 8* 

i.n 

„ (S.P. 30 per cent) 

sVV 

3." ‘6 

3. 8 

3. 2 

2. 1 

Bone Meal (N. T.P. 46 per cent) 

9. 0 

8.1.6 

8.10 

8. 5 


Steamed Bone Flour (N. j, T.P. 60 per cent.) 

7. Of 

7. 7t 

6. 6 

6. 7t 


Fish Guano (N, 7^-8^. T.P, 16-20 per cent) 

t3‘. 0 


„ „ (N. 9, T.P. 10 per cent) 



1 

L3. ’7 


Burnt Lump Lime 

l’s 

1.17 

i.'is 

2. 


Ground Lime 

1.14 

2. 7 

2. 8 

L16§ 


Ground Limestone 

A V.TMiA'CTia'l-i/N-ns . XT Ci.1 1^1 _ 

1. 1 

*r\v _ 

... 

1. 4 

1. 6§ 



_ . ^ , Total Phosphate 

Pot.==Potash, 

, 4-ton lots at purchaser’s nearest railway station. 

T Delivered (within a limited area) at purchaser’s nearest railway station 
I F.o.r. Works. ^ 

§ Prices include cost of oairiage fcom works to town named, and at London are 
for not less tton 4.ton lots. Cost to purchasers in other districts will be greater 
or less according to the distances of dijfferent purchasers from the works. 
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MONTHLY NOTES ON FEEDING STUFFS. 

E. T. Halnan, M.A., Dip. Agrie. (Cantab.), 

Animal Nuirition Institute, Cambridge University. 

Farm Values. — The farm value table has been enlarged 
this month by the inclusion of beans, bean straw, wheat straw, 
barley straw and milk. The writer from time to time has received 
criticisms about the prices quoted in this table. Correspon- 
dents have pointed out that the prices given in this table differ 
widely from the market price, and very often bear no relation 
to the cost of production. It may, therefore, be advisable to 
state the object of giving these figm-es, and to point out how 
they are intended to be of value to the farmer. The value of 
home-grown feeding stuffs has always been a vexed question. 
For valuation purposes it is often customary to allow two-thirds 
of the market value. This is an arbitrarily agreed 'figure, and 
is fair in the sense that a price operating adversely to the in- 
going tenant operates in a correspondingly beneficial sense when 
he becomes the outgoing tenant. Market price, however, gives 
an untrue indication of the value of the commodity, in the 
sense that whereas, owing to local advantage, one farm is able 
to dispose of its straw at the price quoted, another farm, say 
an outlying fen farm, may not be able to dispose of its straw 
at any price. Home-grown feeding stuffs, unless disposed of 
in an advantageous market, must be fed to the farm animals- 
and so disposed of as meat, milk or work. An alternative 
method of assessing the farm value of a home-grown feeding 
stuff is to assess it at cost of production. This, however, is also 
an uhsatisfactory method, since the cost of production of a feed- 
ing stuff not only varies considerably from farm to farm, but 
also varies from year to year on the same farm, chiefly owing 
to fluctuating annual yields. Since neither the market price 
nor the cost of production forms reliable indication of the value 
of home-grown feeding stuffs on all farms, and since the home- 
grown feeding stuff is either marketed or fed on the farm, the 
wiiter adopted a third method of assessing the farm value which 
has the advantage of bearing some relationship to the food value 
of the commodity in question, and is based on the price paid 
for purchased feeding stuffe. The method of arriving at the 
price is as follows : — The, unit value .of a feeding stuff of similar, 
or somewhat similar character, is obtained from the current 
prices table, and is multiplied by the number of starch equiva- 
lents in the feeding stuff in question ; the manurial value is then 
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Price 

Price per 

Manurial 

Value 

Ooat of 
Pood 

Stal'd 

Bquiv 

Price 

Price 
per lb. 

Desoriptios. 

per 



per 

Value pel 


Starch 




m 

Im 

mm 

Stard 
. Blquiv 

JEquiv, 



mm 



IHBI 


1 

B. 

d. 

Wheat, British - 

— 

— 

13/fi 

13 10 

0 15 

12 15 

71-6 

3/7 

1-92 

Barley, British Feeding 

— 

— 

12/3 

12 6 

0 12 

11 13 

71 

3/3 

1-74 

,. Canadian : — 










No. 3 Western 

44/- 

400 

12/4 

12 7 

0 12 

11 15 

71 

8/4 

1*78 

i - 

43/- 

it 

12/0 

12 0 

0 12 

U 8 

71 

3/3 

1*74 

„ American. 

42/9 

it 

11/11 

11 18 

0 12 

11 6 

71 

3/2 

1*70 

„ Banubian. 

48/3 

tt 

12/1 

12 2 

0 12 

11 10 

71 

3/3 

1*74 

„ Karachi - 

*41/- 

it 

ll/6-^ 

11 10* 

0 12 

10 IS 

71 

3/1 

1*65 

Oats, English, White - 

— 


10/10 

10 17 

0 18 

10 4 

59-5 

3/5 

1*83 

,, ,, Black and 








Orey 

— 

— 

9/9t 

9 le-f 

0 13 

9 2 

69*6 

3/1 

1*05 

,, Scotch White 
„ Canadian ; — 

— 

— 

11/4 

11 7 

0 13 

10 14 

59*0 

3/7 

1*92 

No. 2 Western 

3-/- 

B20 

12/11 

12 18 

0 13 

12 5 

69-5 

4/1 

2*19 

» 3 ,. 

3(5/3 

tt 

12/8 

12 13 

0 13 

12 0 

69*5 

4/- 

2*14 

Maize, Argentine - 

48/9 

480 

11/4 

11 7 

0 13 

10 14 

81 

2/8 

1*43 

Beans, English Winter 

— 

— 

11/- 

11 0 

1 12 

9 8 

67 

2/10 

1*62 

Peas, English Maple 

— 

— 

12/11 

12 18 

1 8 

11 10 

•C9 

3/4 

1*78 

„ Japanese 

— 

— 

24/3t 

24 5t 

1 8 

22 17 

69 

6/7 

3-63 

Eye, Homegrown - 

— 


U/3 

11 5 

0 15 

10 10 

71*6 

2/u 

1*56 

Bari, Egyptian - 

— 

— 

11/3 

11 6 

0 15 

10 10 

76-2 

2/10 

1*62 

„ Persian 

Millers’ Offals 

— 

— 

12/6 

12 10 

0 15 

11 16 

75*2 

3/2 

1*70 

Bran, British - 

— 




8 12 

1 6 

7 6 

45 

8/3 

1*74 

„ Broad - 
Middlings— 


— 

— 

10 0 

1 6 

8 14 

45 

3/10 

2-06 

Fine Imported 

— 

— 



11 2 

1 2 

10 0 

72 

2/9 

1*47 

Coarse, British 

— 

— 



10 0 

1 2 

8 18 

64 

2/9 

1*47 

PoUards, Imported 

— 

— 

— 

8 16 

1 6 

7 9 

60 

2/6 

1*34 

Meal, Barley 

— 

— 

— 

18 10 

0 12 

12 18 

71 

3 8 

1*96 

„ Maize- 

— 

— 

— 

11 12 

0 13 

10 19 

81 

2/8 

1*43 

„ South African 

— 

— 

— 

11 5-f 

0 13 

10 12 

81 

2/7 

1.38 

„ „ Germ 

. — 

— 

— 

11 0 

0 19 

10 6 

85-3 

2/4 

1*26 

„ „ Gluten Peed 

[ — 

— 



11 6 

1 7 

9 18 

75*6 

2/7 

1*38 

„ Locust Bean 

. — 

— 

— 

9 15 

0 9 

9 6 

71*4 

3/7 

1*38 

„ Bean • 

• — 

— 

— 

14 0 

1 12 j 

12 8 , 

67 

3/8 

1*96 

„ Fish - 

— 

— 

— 

21 0 

4 6 

IG 15 

63 

6/4 

3-39 

XJnseed 

— 

— 



24 15 

1 11 

23 4 

119 

3/11 

2*10 

„ Cake, English 








127, Oil 

— 

— 

— 1 

14 10 

1 18 

12 J2 

74 

3/6 

1*83 

„ 107, on 

— 

— 

— 

13 17 

1 18 

11 19 

74 

3/3 

1*74 

j> it 9 /o ^n 

OottonseedOake, English 


— 

— 

13 15 

' 1 18 

11 17 

74 

3/2 

1*70 

5a on 

— 1 

— 

1 — 

8 12 

1 14 

6 18 

42 

3/3 

1*74 

« ,» Egyptiani 








6a Oil 

— 

— 

— 

8 10 

1 14 

6 16 

42 

3/3 

1*74 

Decorticated Cotton 






Seed Meal 7% Oil - 





— 

12 17 

2 13 

10 4 

74 

2/9 

2/2 

1*47 

Palm Kernel Cake 6®/ Oil 
„ Meal2XOiI 

— 

— 

— 

9 6t 

1 3 

8 2 

76 

1*16 

— 

— 

— 

8 2 

1 4 

6 18 

71-3 

1/11 

2/11 

1*03 

Feeding Treacle - 
Brewers’ Grains : — 

— 

— 

— 

7 15 

0 8 

7 7 

51 

1*56 

Dried Ale 

— 

— 

— 

9 12 

1 4 

8 8 

49 

3/5 

1*83 

„ Porter - 

— 

— 

— 

9 2 

1 4 

7 18 

49 

8/3 

1*74 

Wet Ale- 

— 

— 

— 

1 10 

0 9 

1 1 

15 

1/6 

0*76 

„ Porter - 
Malt Culms 


— 

— 

1 7 

8 lot 

0 9 

1 14 

0 18 

6 16 

15 

43 

i 

1/2 

3/2 

0 62 
1*70 


AXUU, i AU .Uj.VeXJg|UQl« 

'““S’ “xstileraMy lower than tho prices at local oomitt^arktofilB briSS'‘d5l ■ 

SMr«.”=».53Mra»rt^ 


UUWCVCAa tSliSJUV COi 
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added, and the resultant figure gives a comparative value per 
ton of the feeding stuff in question for consumption on the farm. 
Thus, for potatoes, maize, as a starchy food, is used foa’ com- 
parison. The value per unit of S.E. of maize is 2s. 8d. 
Potatoes contain 18 units starch equivalent and have a manurial 
value of 4s. The value per ton of potatoes if consumed on the 
farm is therefore (18 ^ 2b. 8d.) + 4s. =s£2 12s. What is the 
value of this figure, and how can it be used? On a starch 
equivalent basis 1 ton of maize is equivalent to 4|- tons of 
potatoes. Now, maize per ton is J£ll 7s. Allowing 206. a ton for 
carriage and cartage and 10s. for grinding, a ton of maize on 
the farm would cost £12 17s. Allowing, therefore, for transport 
costs of the imported feeding stuffs, with maize at £12 17s. 
delivered, potatoes would be worth £2 17s. a ton. If, there- 
fore, potatoes could be sold ex-farm at more than £2 17s. a ton 
then it would pay to sell the potatoes and buy in an equivalent 
amount of maize if required for feeding. If, on the other hand, 
the price ex-farm was less than £2 17s. a ton, it would not be 
a paying proposition to sell the potatoes and buy in other feed- 
ing stuffs, since a loss is bound to result from the transaction. 
The farm value as given serves another purpose. If the farmer 
knows the cost of production, this figure gives him a guide as 
to whether he is producing his home-grown feeding stuffs on 
an economical basis. Thus, if the cost of production of potatoes 
is say £5 per ton, it is obviously uneconomic to grow potatoes 
for feeding stock, since the value of potatoes for feeding is only 
£2 12s. a ton. On the other hand, with the cost of production 
of hay at say 80s. a ton, it is obviously economic to produce 
hay for stock feeding, since its value for this purpose is £5 19s. 
a ton. 


Faum Values. 


OBOPS. 

Value per 
lb. S.B. 
d.. 

VaTur 

per 

unit 

S.E. 

s.d. 

Stfurch 
Equivalent 
per 100 lb. 

Food 
Value per 
Ton. 

£ a. 

Manurial 
Value pel 
Ton. 

£ 8, 

Value per 
Ton on 
Paxm. 

£ R. 

Wheat « • - - - 

1-48 

2 8 

71*6 

9 11 

0 16 

10 6 

Oats * » • - 

1*43 

2 8 

Bs-e 

7 19 

0 13 

8 13 

Barley ----- 

1-43 

2 8 

71-0 

9 9 

0 12 

10 1 

Potatoes 

1-43 

2 S 

18'0 

2 8 


2 12 

Swedes . - . - 

1*43 

2 8 

7*0 

0 19 


1 1 

Mangolds - . - • 

1*43 

|2 8 

6*0 

0 16 

BKl 

0 19 

Benns - - - 

i 1,43 

2 8 

' 67.0 

8 19 

1 12 

10 11 

Milk - - - - - 

3,39 

6 4 

17.1 

6 9 

HKl 

5 13 

; Good Meadow Hay 

1*83 

3 5 

31*0 

5 6 

0 13 

6 19 

Good Oat Straw - 

1*88 

3 5 

: 17*0 i 

2 19 

0 7 

3 6 

Good Clover Hay 

1*83 

3 5 

32*0 

5 9 

1 0 

6 9 

. Veteh and Oat Silage - 

Mil 

3 0 : 14*0 

3 2 


2 1) 

Barley Straw 

1*83 

3 5 

19*6 

3 7 

i U 6 

3 13 

Wheat Straw „ - - 

1*83 

3 5 

n-o 

1 18 

1 0 4 

2 2 

Bean Straw - - - - 


g R 

1 10*0 

Q R 
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Ix is a significant fact tliat, although the Smithfield Club held 
its first Show in 1799, it was not till 1881 that the champion- 
ship for a beef animal was awarded to one 
under three years old, and it was exactly 
a century after the first Show (that is in 
1899) that a cup was awarded for the best 
animal under two years old. Finally, within the past few years, 
competition classes have been instituted for beef cattle under 
15 months old. 

This tendency meets the public demand for prime beef and 
small joints. It is also in the interests of economy in produc- 
tion, and it is clearly good business for feeders to pay more 
attention than ever to finishing off stock at an early age. Gain 
in weight is made more rapidly and more cheaply by a young 
animal than by an older one, because more food is required for 
mere maintenance in an older animal and less is therefore avail- 
able for the production of flesh and fat. 

In feeding for early maturity, the aim should be to stimulate 
growth (which is largely flesh formation) and fattening at the 
same time, so that the animal arrives at a suitable stage of 
size and fatness in the least possible period. For this purpose, 
easily digestible foods relatively rich in protein, such as linseed 
cake, are necessary. It is, however, equally important that the 
animal should have inherited the requisite capacity for quick 
growth. This is inherent in certain breeds and crosses, and 
if one may judge by the results in the younger classes at Smith- 
field. the cross-breds, usually Aberdeen Angus-Shorthorn crosses, 
are superior to the pure progeny of either breed in respect of 
this quality of quick growth. 

It may be doubted whether the feeding of animals for the 
leading fat stock Shows is always, or even generally, a very 
profitable proceeding, but the man who rears the best class of 
stock for other people to bring out for show does often derive 
considerable monetary benefit. From time to time during the 
autumn, one saw reported in the agricultural press. Northern 
sales of weaned calves, 8 to 10 months old. at prices ranging up 
to £80 apiece. Many private sales of the same class of stock 
also occur at equally remunerative prices, of which, however, no 
record is published. These refer to suckled calves, mostly of 
Angus-Shorthom breeding. The famous blue-greys are generally 
the result of crossing Angus and Galloway cows with a white 
Shorthorn bull. Equally saleable cattle, not necessarily of blue- * 
grey colour, may be produced by using an Angus bull on Short- 


Early Maturity 
in Beef 
Prodaotion. 
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Shorthorn cow is usually a better milker than the Angus or 
Galloway and the calves are, consequently, better done and 
command higher prices. 

Although this system of calf-rearing is mainly confined to 
the North, there would seem to be no reason why it should not 
be conducted with equal, if not greater, success in the South. 
There is plenty of second-rate grassland in England suitable 
for the purpose on which Shorthorn cows or heifers could be 
run cheaply out-of-doors all the year round, and be made to rear 
one or more calves apiece, aimually. In the North suitable 
cattle for the purpose, other than Galloways, have to be housed 
and hand-fed during the winter at correspondingly greater 
expense. 

Not aU calves so reared will be fit for exhibition pui'poses, 
but they will always be readily saleable, as, owing to the spread 
of dairying and the ever-increasing popularity of animals that 
are bred essentially for milk, there is a real scarcity of well- 
fleshed good-doing store cattle. 

• • • * * • 


Results of the 
Marketing of 
Yeoman n Seed 
Wheat. 


The Coimcil of the National Institute of Agricultural Botany 
recently issued the following statement respecting the distribu- 
tion of Yeoman II seed wheat. 712 acres 
were sown on 80 farms, mainly in Essex 
and Herts, in the autumn of 1923. Reports 
received up to the end of June suggested 
that the total crop seed would be between 
two and three thousand quarters. It had been contemplated 
from the foundation of the Institute that the seed of new varie- 
ties when ready for sale should be offered to established dealers 
only and not direct to farmers, for the sale of any large quantity 
of seed in small lots would require an extensive organisation 
which it would be quite uneconomical, if not impossible, to 
form and disband on each occasion that the Institute had a 
new variety to market. In the seed merchants of the country 
there already exists an efficient system for the advertisement 
and distribution of new varieties, and the experience gained in 
handling the Yeoman II wheat has confirmed the Council in 
their conviction that by using the system ready to hand they 
have secured a more rapid, more efficient, more widespread and 
more economical distribution than if they had attempted to 
improvise a new system of their own for direct sale to farmers. 
Accordingly, early in July a letter was sent to aH members of 
the Agricultural Seed Trade Association, the National Associa- 
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tion of British and Irish Millers, and to the Council of the 
National Association of Corn and Agricultural Merchants, who 
circulated it to their members, announcing that the Institute 
would invite tenders as to quantity for about 2,600 quarters from 
established dealers in seed com. The conditions of sale stated 
that deliveries on account of allotments would be subject to the 
19*24 crop being fit for seed. The only unusual condition was 
that purchasers were required when reselling to give a preference 
to Fellows of the Institute. Merchants were free either to re- 
sell in the same unbroken bags or to sow themselves with a 
view to selling their 1926 crop. It is understood that the greater 
portion of the 1924 crop was re-sold to farmers, but the Council 
are glad to know that some portion was sown by merchants 
themselves, as this should ensure an ample supply of seed in 
1926. 

The Institute fixed the price to the farmer at £6 6s. per 
quarter less 6 per cent, discount for cash. A further discount 
was allowed to merchants sufficient to cover their costs in adver- 
tising and handling the wheat and leave them with a fair profit 
for their trouble. The price was thus the same for all pm*- 
chasers. In settling the price the Council took into account the 
costa of growing, cleaning and distributing the wheat. Had 
they attempted to recover the whole costs of breeding and 
testing the price must have been on a level which no farmer 
could pay. Fortunately, this was unnecessary, as these costs 
are met by Government grants and subscriptions from the 
general public. 

The total quantity for which tenders were received before the 
closing date, 1st August, was unexpectedly large ; but the appear- 
ance of the crops at the end of July and beginning of August 
promised, with normal weather, at least 8,200 quarters of seed, 
and as this was just half the quantity tendered for, allotment 
was made on that basis. 

Unfoi*tunately, the weather was far worse than usual. The 
effects on Yeoman II were that only one crop of 6 acres could 
be thrashed from the field, some portions were actually destroyed 
before they could be carted, and the carting of the last crop 
did not finish till October. Consequently, it was five or six 
weeks later than had been hoped before the wheat could be 
thrashed in any quantity, and then a great deal of the grain 
proved to be unfit for seed. The last of the wheat was not 
thrashed until the 24th November, The Institute arranged to 
have the wheat cleaned by seven firms situated in the growers’ 
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districts, as it would have been uneconomical for the Institute 
at the present stage to erect its own cleaning plant capable of 
dealing with thousands of quarters. The arrangements proved 
to be generally satisfactory, though the unfortunate season made 
the work of cleaning unusually long and trying. The inter- 
ference with the ordinary trade of some of these firms was 
therefore considerable, and the Institute is correspondingly 
indebted to them for their loyal assistance. 

The seed began to be sent out in the middle of September, 
but not in any quantity until the end of the month. As several 
members of the Council had themselves tendered for the wheat, 
the order of delivery was left entirely to the discretion of the 
Du’ector, who decided that delivery should be made as far as 
possible in the order in which tenders were received, but that 
firms which had been allotted more than 75 quarters should 
receive their wheat in from two to five instalments at regular 
intervals. As there were 105 merchants, each with many 
customers of his own, wanting the wheat and seven warehouses 
to deliver from, this principle could not be followed without 
exceptioirs; but these were few and were made for good reasons 
of convenience. No preference of any kind was given to any 
merchant on account of connection with or assistance given to 
the Institute. 

A further complication was caused by the fact that the 
quantity of grain delivered from the first 250 acres came up to 
expectations. Delivery was therefore made in full for some 
weeks. Later, however, Ihe effects of the weather became 
apparent in the reduced receipts of saleable grain. By the 
middle of October it was clear that there would not be enough 
seed to complete deliveries in fuU. The Council were there- 
fore forced to offer the remaining merchants the alternatives 
of accepting half the quantity allotted but not yet delivered or 
of cancelling their applications altogether. 

The delivery of the reduced quantities was completed by the 
middle of November. 2,873 quarters had then been sent out. 
There was. left a stock of about 285 quarters, and this was 
advertised and offered by letter at the original price to all 
the merdiants to whom the wheat had originally been allotted. 
A further 106 quarters was sold in this way by the middle of 
December when the autumn demand came to an end. 

There remained at the date of the notice, 81st Decem- 
ber, 1924,- a stock of -about 180 quarters. As the wheat 
can be sown with reasonably good prospects of success up to the 
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middle of February, the Institute was prepared to receive any 
orders sent through merchants before that date. Any balance 
then on hand will be sold to the mills. 

It will be understood that the reduction of allotments and 
delays in delivery caused considerable inconvenience and dis- 
appointment to many merchants and farmers. These difficulties 
were due to the weather, and the weather alone, and no effort 
was spared by growers, cleaners and the Institute to effect 
prompt delivery in full to every customer. In the circumstances 
the Council regard the delivery of 2,480 quarters of sound seed 
of an improved wheat as a very satisfactory achievement, and 
they wish to record their gratitude both to the farmers who 
grew the crop and to the merchants whose co-operation secured 
its prompt and widespread distribution. 

* ♦ »» * 4K * 


The cultivation of the raspberry is not considered to be a very 
important industry in Holland. The principal varieties cultivated 
Kasnberrv Superlative and the Hornet. In a 

tl ♦!.« districts the so-called “ Brown Hague ” 
Cultivation in the . i. . .. . ^ •■i. “-.i 

Netherlands and ^^own, but it cannot compete with either 

S^tzSid ^ varieties previously mentioned. 

Superlative gives the largest yield, but owing 
to its short blossoming period night frosts often damage the 
crop. Hornet has a longer blossoming period, and its cultiva- 
tion is therefore less risky. Damage to both varieties by insect 
pests is equal. Both varieties can stand the usual Dutch frosts. 
The principal raspberry growing area is in the- neighbourhood 
of Breda, where a yield of about 2 tons per acre is considered 
a normal crop. 

In Switzerland the principal varieties grown are “ Winkler’s 
Samling,” Superlativ and Fastolf, and, to a small extent only, 
Marlborough, Harzjuwel and Goliath. During the last twenty 
years Winkler’s Samling has proved the most profitable variety 
on account of its yield, the beauty of its fniit and its ability to 
withstand the winter. In trials conducted at Wadenswil this 
variety gave the greatest yield, followed by Harzjuwel and Marl- 
borough. All varieties, and, unfortunately, Winkler’s Samling 
in particular, have suffered from the ravages of a fungus 
(Didymella wpylanata) which has destroyed some plantations 
almost entirely. It appears, however, that in some districts 
canes have recovered from these attacks. At Wadenswil, the 
varieties Marlborough and Goliath have been practically free 
from this pest, and it is possible that under favourable conditions 
of cultivation Winkler’s Samling might also escape. 
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A piem: of Scottish seed potato merchants was recently con- 
victed of an offence under the Seeds Act, 1920, in respect of the 
. . sale of a consignment of 2 tons of 

<3 s P t t “ “Shai-pe’s Express ” seed potatoes with an 

beett J'otatoes. description of the variety. 

The Seeds Act, 1920, and the Seeds Eegulations, 1922, 
require, in the ease of a sale of seed potatoes, that the seller 
shall make a statement in writing to the purchaser at, or before 
the time of sale or delivery, contaming particulars as to the class, 
variety, size and dressing of the potatoes. The name of the 
variety in this connection is not taken to be incon’ectly stated 
if it is true in respect of 97 per cent, of the total quantity sold. 
In the case in question the seed potatoes were estimated to have 
contained approximately 30 per cent, of “ rogues.” The 
defendants pleaded guilty and a fine of £5 was imposed. 

A pamphlet (Form No. A. 64/H.D.) containing a smnmary 
of the Wart Disease of Potatoes Order, 1928, and of the Seeds 
Act, 1920, and the Seeds Eegulations, 1922, so far as they 
affect the sale of seed potatoes, may be obtained free of charge 
on application to the Secretary, Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries, 10, Whitehall Place, S.W.l. 


The 1924 crop of potatoes in the United States of America 
has been so plentiful that export markets for the suiplus are 
•» sought, and small quantities have 

T M 1 ““ to “-“toy. 

. P - Unfortunately, the potato fields over large 

0 2. oes ® areas of the United States are infested with 

^ ^ destructive Colorado beetle — a pest of 

Axner ca. which the introduction into this country 
must be guarded against as far as possible. It will be remem- 
bered that the Colorado beetle established itself during recent 
years in a small district of France, and the Ministry then felt 
compelled to prohibit by Order the importation of potatoes from 
that area„ for so long as the pest exists. The importation of 
potatoes from the United States is attended with equal risks, and 
the Ministry feels it necessary similarly to exei^cise its powers 
under the Destructive Insects and Pests Acts and to prohibit 
the importation of potatoes from there. 

An Order entitled The Colorado Beetle Order of 1924 ” has 
accordingly been issued, under which the importation into 
England and Wales of potatoes grown in the United States is 
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prohibited. The Order came into operation on the 28rd December, 
1924, but provision was made for the admission of any con- 
signments that might abeady have been shipped. 

Similar Orders have since been issued by the Board of Agricul- 
ture for Scotland and the Ministry of Agriculture for Northern 
Ireland. The importation of potatoes into the Irish Free State 
is prohibited except raider licence, and the Ministry understands 
that licences would not be issued by the Department of Agri- 
culture, Dublin, for the importation of potatoes from the United 
States. 


* * * » » « 

A CASE of considerable interest to agiiculturists was heard 
recently at the Deed’s Assizes. It was a charge of conspiracy 

Hemovine Taas *''^0 cattle dealers to defeat the 

from Imported of Orders under the Diseases of 

Animni a AnimaJs Acts made to regulate ihe move- 
ment of imported animals so as to prevent 
the spread of disease. Cattle imported into Great Britain under 
these Orders (i.e,, from Ireland and Canada) are marked at the 
authorised landingplaee by a tag inserted in the ear. The tag 
bears a serial number wMch serves as a means of identifying 
the animal subsequently at its place of detention, and thus 
facilitates the tracing of animals should a ease of foot-and-mouth 
disease occur. 

In the case in question, the two cattle dealers were found to 
have removed some of the tags on animals which were under- 
going detention, and to have fixed them to the ears of other 
animals which were intended to remain on the farm. This 
enabled the imported animals to be taken to market earlier 
than was allowable under the regulations, thus defeating their 
object. 

The dealers were found guilty of conspiracy to break the 
regulations and were fined £25 each, Mr. Justice Branson 
remarking that as this was the first ease of the kind he did not 
propose to make an example of the defendants. 

» • » • • ■ • 

The Annual Letter of Information, No. 87, from the Federal 
Horticultural Board of the United States Department of Agricul- 
Fotato Hoth in ture contained a statement that potato moth 
English Potatoes’ discovered in potatoes consigned 

Incorrect Report.' This record was challenged 

by the scientific officers of the Ministry of 
Agriculture, and a closer inquiry, which was courteously made 
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at once by the United States Department, revealed the fact that 
the report was almost certainly erroneous. Potatoes infested 
with the tuber moth, had been found in the stores of a British 
ship which arrived in Philadelphia in December, 1923, but she 
had come from London, vid Tampico, Mexico, and had taken 
potatoes on board at that port. In the circumstances, and since 
the Department could be assured that the potato moth is not 
present in this country, the United States Department decided 
that it appeared to be safe to assume that the infested potatoes 
had been taken on board in Mexico. 

^ ^ 


The Eeport of the Departmental Committee on the Ferti- 
lisers and Feeding Stuifs Act, 1906 (Omd. 2125), presented to 

Fertilisers and Minister of Agiiculture and Fisheries 

■M HIM. M in March last, recommends far-reaching 

Feeding Stulls ’ i,- 4. l 

Act 1906 alterations in the machinery to prevent 

’ ’ adulteration and misdescription of ferti- 

lisers and feeding stuffs. 

One of the suggestions of the Departmental Committee was 
that, if the general proposals contained in the "Report were 
accepted, a further Committee should be set up, whose prin- 
cipal function should be to frame schedules setting out the 
aiticles to which revised legislation should apply, the definition 
of each of these articles and the particulars to be stated in the 
invoice and also in the description applied to the article, 
in each case. 


This Advisory Committee, which has power to co-opt, was 
constituted in December last as follows : — 

The Lord Clinton (Chairman). fc. J. W. Pearson. 

Mr. E. G. Haygarth-Brown. Mr. R. R. Robbins, C.B.E. 

Br. Charles Crowther, M.A., Ph.B. Sir E. J. Russell, O.B.E., D,So., 
Mr. J. Garton. P.R.S. 

Mr. C. W. Higgs. Mr. John Speir. 

Mr. Arthur Holgate. Mr. George Stubbs, C.B.E. F.I.C. 

Mr. Thomas Kyle. Br. J. F. Tocher, B.Sc., F.I.C. 

Mr. Alexander Main, M.A., B.Sc. Professor T. B. Wood, C.B.E,, 
Lt.-Col. R. L. ISTorrington, O.M,G. M.A., F.I.C., F.R.S. 

- Mr, H. Johns (Secretary). 

The terms of reference are : — 

1. To draw up Schedules for the purpose of prescribing — 

(a) The fertilisers and feeding stuffs to which all the provisions 
of proposed legislation on the lines of the Report of the Bepart- 
mental (iJommittee on the Fertilisers and Feeding Stuffs Act, 1906, 
should apply, and those to which only the civil provisions of such 
legislation should apply; 

(b) Befinitions of each of the articles or classes of articles men- 
tioned above; 
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(c) Tlie statements as to the constituents present, and also as to 
the absence of certain substances in some instances, which should 
be given in descriptions and invoices; 

(d) Those conunodities which sho^d be regarded as “ worth- 
less ” or “ deleterious.” 

2. To recommend the terms in which the valuable con- 
stituents should be stated in descriptions and invoices. 

w ns w » e e 

A MEETING of the Agricultural Wages Board was held on the 
18th January, at 6, Eichmond Terrace, Whitehall, S.W.l, the 

Farm Workers’ Lord Kenyon, presiding. 

Minimum WaoP« Board considered notifications from 

® * various Agricultural Wages Committees of 
their resolutions fixing minimum rates of wages, and proceeded 
to make the necessary Orders carrying out the Committees* 
decisions and specifying the date from which the rates shall 
become effective. The date specified was 26th January in each 
case (with the exception of the Orders for the overtime rates in 
certain areas as mentioned below). 

The rates thus fixed are, in the case of adult male workers, 
as follows: — 

Bedford and Huntingdon . — Until 29 March, 1925, 29s. for a week of 
48 hr., overtime 9d. per hr. on weekdays, lOd. on Sundays. 

Camhs and JSJ/y . — ^Until 28 Feb., 1925, horsemen, cowmen, and shep- 
herds, 87s. per week (for the hours necessary for the perform- 
ance of customary duties) ; other adult male workers, 30s. per 
week of 48 hr., overtinie 9d. per hr. 

Cumberland and Westmorland . — Until 30 May, 1926, workers hired 
on half-yearly or yearly engagements, 37s. per week of cus- 
tomary hours ; other adult male workers (except casual workers), 
30s. per week of 48 hr. m winter (1 Nov. to last day of 
Feb.), and of 54 hr. in summer (remainder of the year) ; 
casual workers, 7^d. per hr. Overtime rates for each class 8d. 
per hr. 

Dorset.— For six months from the date of operation, 30s. per week 
of .51 hr. 

Hereford . — Until 30 April, 1925, 31s. per week of 48 hr, in winter 
(Nov., Dec., Jan.) and 52 hr, in summer (remainder of the year). 
Overtime 7\d. per hr. for overtime between 6 a.m. and 6 p.m. 
Other weekday overtime at time-and-a-quarter, that rate and 
all Sunday employment at time-and-a-half that rate,' 

Middlesex . — For twelve months from the date of operation, stock- 
men, 41s. 3d. for a week of 60 hr. ; carters, 38s, 6d. for a week 
of 66 hr. ; other regular workers, 33s. for a week of 48 hr. in winter 
(1 Nov. to last day of Feb.) and 34s. 4id. for a week of 60 hr, in 
summer (remainder of the year) ; casual workers, 8J^d. per hr. 
Overtime rate in each case lO^d. per hr. 

:SuffoTk.—7d. per hr. for a guaranteed week of 50 hr. in summer 
(first Monday in March to the last Sunday in Oct.) and of 
48 hr. in winter (remainder of the year), with, in the case of 
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horsemen^ stockmen, and shepherds, an additional iaclnsive- 
weekly sum of 6s. to cover duties in connection with the care of 
animals. Overtime rates 9d. per hr. 

Worcp.ster» — 30s. for a week of 58 hr. in summer (first Monday in 
March to last Siuiday in Oct.), and 48 hr. in winter (remainder 
of the year). Overtime at time-and-a-quarter the general mini- 
mum rate. 

In Hereford, Middlesex and Worcester, the overtime rates 
cannot become operative until the Committees for those areas 
have confirmed their proposed Orders defining the employment 
to rank as overtime employment. 

The Board also made Orders for overtime rates for three 
areas for which general minimum rates were already in force, 
viz., Berkshire (the overtime rate for adult male workers to be 
84d, per hr.), Essex (one-and-a-quarter times the general mini- 
mum rate), and Norfolk (9d. per hr. on weekdays and lO^d. on 
Sundays for adult male workers). These overtime rates will 
come into operation in Essex and Norfolk on 26 Jan., and in 
Berkshire on the same date if the Committee has by then defined 
overtime employment. 

The Orders made as above include also minimum and over- 
time rates for male wox’kers under 21, and in the cases of Beds, 
and Hunts., Cumberland and Westmorland, Middlesex and 
Worcester, minimum rates for female workers. 

The next meeting of the Board will be held on Tuesday, 
27th Jan., 1925. 

« « « « • 


In the eases of twelve Agricultural Wages Committees 
minimum rates have already been fixed (see above and p. 889 of 
.. Journal for January, 1926). The remaining 

als to Fix Committees have all arrived at 

TTT preliminary decisions with regard to certain 

Mimm™ WilgM. ^ PMPO.9 to V and brief 

particulars are gives below of the various notices of proposals 
affecting adult male workers advertised up to the 27‘th 
January : — 

Buckingham. — 30s. for 50 hr. in summer and 48 hr. in winter, until’ 
last Saturday in Oct., 1926. 

Cheshire. — 35s. for 54 hr., until 81 Oct., 1925. 

Derbyshire. — 8d. per hr, for a guaranteed week of 54 hr., until 
15 Bee., 1925, 

Durharn. — 32s. for 60 hr. ; horsemen, 32s. for 60 hr., with additions- 
for extra time spent in attention to horses ; stockmen and shep- 
herds, for customary hours, 36s. to 43s, per week, until 
13 May, 1925. 

Gloucester. — 30s. for 50 hr. Various rates for carters, stockmen and 
shepherds, until 11 Oct., 1925. 

Hampshire and Isle of Wight. — 30s. for 51 hr. in summer and 48 hr. 
in winter, until 11 Oct., 1925. 
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Hertfordshire- — 7|d. per hr. for a guaranteed week of 48 hr. 

Kent — 32s. Cd. for 52 hr. in summer and 48 hr. in winter for 
12 months. 

Lancashire : E- Area. — 42s. for 60 hr. 

Lancashire : N. Area, — 37s. 6d. for 60 hr. ; stockmen and teamsmen, 
40s, for 60 hr. 

Lancashire : 8, Area, — 33s, 6d. for 50 hr. ; stockmen and teamsmen, 
37s, for 62 hr. 

Leicester and Bntland, — 34s. in Leicester and 32s. 6d. in Rut- 
land for 54 hr., until 31 Oct., 1925. 

Lines, : Holland,-^6s,, for a week of 48 hr., until 4 April, 1925. 

lm>cs, ; Kesteven and Lkidsey, — 32s. for 62 hr. in summer and 48 hr. 
in winter; shepherds, stockmen and horsemen, addition of 6s., 
6s., and 7s. per week respectively for extra hours spent in attend- 
ance to animals, until 1 l^ov., 1926. 

Monmouth, — 32s. for 48 hr. in winter and 60 hr. in summer, for 
32 months. 

NorthanU and Sohe of Feterhorough. — 30s. for 60 hr. in summer and 
48 hr. in winter. 

Northumherland,-^MB, for 52^ hr. in summer and 48 hr. in winter ; 
horsemen and cattlemen 41s, for 62 hr., until 12 May, 1926. 

Nottingham, — 32s. for 60 hr., until 31 Oct., 1926. 

Oxford, — 30s. for 60 hr. in summer and 48 hr. in winter, until 
31 Oct., 1925. 

Shropshire, — 31s. for 64 hr. 

Somerset. — 32s. for 62 hr. 

Stafford. — ^7d. per hr. for a guaranteed week of 64 hr., until 27 June, 

1925. 

Surrey, — 32s. 3d. for 50 hr. ; stockmen, shepherds and horsemen, 
38s. 8d. for 60 hr., to continue until cancelled or varied. 

Sussex, — 30s. for 62 hr- in summer and 48 hr. in winter. 

Warwick, — 30s. for 60 hr. in slimmer and 48 hr. in winter, until 
last Saturday in Oct., 1925. 

Wiltshire, — 80s. for 60 hr., until 11 Oct., 1926. 

Yorks, East Biding. — 34s- for 52^ hr. in summer and 48 hr. in winter ; 
various rates for special grades ; until 23 Nov., 1925. 

Yorks, North Biding. — 33s. for 52^ hr. in summer and 48 hr. in 
winter, until 25 Oct., 1925. 

Yorks, West Biding. — 36s. for 62^ hr. in summer and 48 hr. in 
winter; special rates for horsemen, beastmen and shepherds; 
until 23 Nov., 1925. 

'Carmarthen. — 30s. for 64 hr., until 14 Nov., 1926. 

Denbigh and Flint — 30s. 6d. for 60 hr. ; teamsmen, cattlemen, cow- 
men, shepherds and bailiffs of 21 years and over, 37s. for 61 hr. 
(including Sunday); for 12 months. 

Glamorgan. — 37s. 6d. for 63 hr, in summer and 51 hr. in winter, until 
1 March, 1926. 

Merioneth and Montgomery. — 31s. for 64 hr. ; stockmen, teamsters 
and shepherds of 21 years and over, 34s. for 60 hr. ; until 1 May, 

1926. 

Femhrohe and Cardigan. — 80s. for 54 hr. in summer and 60 hr. in 
winter, for 3 months. 

Badnor and Brecon, — 31s. for 52 hr. in summer and 60 hr. in winter, 
until 2 April, 1926. 
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Foot - and - Mouth. Disease. — There was no fresh outbreak of 
foot-and-mouth disease from 18th December, when an outbreak occurred 
at Wellingborough, North ants, to the 12th Januaiy, when disease re- 
appeared at Stoke Bardolph, near Nottingham. 

This new outbreak necessitated the imposition of restrictions of the 
usual type to an area within a wide radius of the infected place. 

All other restrictions in connection with the earlier outbreaks in 
Norfolk and Northants were removed on 7th and 16th January, 1925, 
respectively. 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

InstruGtion in Milk Recording. — The University College, 
Beading, will, as in previous years, hold a short course in milk record- 
ing, which will take place from 8rd to 21st March. The fee for tuition 
will be £3, and applications to attend should be forwarded, by 
26th February at the latest, to the Dean, Faculty of Agriculture, 
University College, Beading. 

^ ^ ^ 

ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY. 

Agvicuiture, Geneval and Miscellaneous. 

SehreibeTf C.— Le Sol et les Bngrais. Tome I : Le Sol. (170 pp.) 
Gembloux : Duculot, 1924. (Bibliothfeqne Agronomique Beige, 
No. 3.) [63.11.] 

Cunningham ^ A. — Practical Bacteriology : An Introductory Course for 
Students of Agriculture, (194 pp.) Edinburgh and London : Oliver 
& Boyd, 1924, la, 6d. net. [676.8.] 

Berry, J. B. — Teaching Agriculture. (244 pp.) Chicago : World Book 
Co. ; London : Gr. O. Harrap & Co., 1924, 6s. net. [87.] 

Canada Department of Agriculture, — The Organisation, AcMevenients and 
Present Work of the Experimental Farms. (802 pp.) Ottawa, 1924. 
[37(072) (71).] 

Field Crops. 

Leeds University and the Yorkshire Council for Agricultural Education,- 
Report No. 186 ; — Experiments with Seeds Mixtures in the North Riding 
of Yorkshire. (36 pp.) Leeds, 1924. [63.33(a).] 

Connecticut Storrs Agricultural Experiment Station. — ^Bull. 119 Spacing 
of Potato Hills, (pp. 141-161.) Storrs, 1924. [63.612.] 

Maryland Agricultural Experiment Station. — Bull. 266 : — ^Potato Sprouts 
as an Index of Seed Value, (pp. 239-268.) College Park, Md., 1924. 
[63,612.] 

Nebraska Agricultural Experiment Station, — ^Research Bull. 24 : — Seed 
Potato Investigations. (68 pp.) Lincoln, 1928. [63.612.] 

^Horticulture and Fruit Growing. 

International Horticultural Congress (1923). — ^Verslag van het Inter- 
nationaal Tuinbouw - Congres, Amsterdam, 17-23 September, 1923. 
(260 pp.) Koninkliike Nederlandeohe Maatschappii voor Tuinbouw en 
Plantkunde. [63.6.] 

Bolide, E. B.— The Old English Gardening Books. (162 pp. + 16 pi.) 
London*: Martin Hopkinson & Co., 16 b. [68.62.] 

Beale, B, — Lawns for Sports : Their Construction and Upkeep. (276 pp. 
+ 30 pi.) London : Bimpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Go., 1921, 
12s. 6d. net. [63.621.] 

Fletcher, F. J, — (]ut Flowers for Market. (64 pp.) London: Ernest 
Benn, 1924, 2s. 6d. net. [63.62.] 

U,S, Department of Agriculture, — ^Dept. BnU. 1270 : — The Production of 
Narcissus Bulbs. (31 pp. + ix pi.) Washington, 1924. [63.62.] 

. California Agricultural J^xperiment Station. — ^Bull. 377 : — The Cold 
Storage of Pears. (66 pp.) Berkeley, 1924. [664.86.] 

Department of Scientific and Industrial Besearoh. Food Investigation 
Board.— Special Report No. 20 The Problems of Apple Transport 
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Oyerseafi ; A Greneral Survey and Summary of the Eesults Obtained by 
a Scientific Expedition to Australia in 1928, F. Kidd and C. West. 
(16 pp.l London : H.M. Stationery Office, 1924, 9d. net. [68.21; 
63.41-198.] 

Pests and Plant Diseases. 

Hovell, M. — Eats and How to Destroy Them, (xlii + 466 pp.) London : 

John Bale, Sons & Danielsson, 1924, 10s. 6d. net. [68.269.J 
Maryland Agricultural Experiment Station. — ^Bull. 264 : — Control of the 
European Eed Mite (Paratetranychus pilosus. Can, and Eranz). (pp. 181- 
238.^ College Park, Md., 1924. [63.27.] 

Bennett^ F. T. — Outlines of Fungi and Plant Diseases for Students and 
Practitioneis of Agriculture and Horticulture. (266 pp.) London : 
Macmillan, 1924, 7s. 6d. net. [63.24.] 

Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station. — BuU. 874 : — ^Potato Diseases. 

(30 pp.) Wooster, 1924. [63.28-33; 63.24-33.] 

Nebraska Agricultural Experiment Station. — ^Eesearch Bull. 27 : — Potato 
Wilt and Stem-End Bot caused by Fusarium eumartii. (83 pp, + ^ pl*) 
Lincoln, 1924. [63.24.] 

Live Stock and Meat. 

West Sussex County Council. — ^Eeport on Pig Feeding Trials with Dry 
and Soaked Meals at Eingsham Farm, 1923. (4 pp.) Chichester, 1924. 

[63.64 : 043.] 

Douglas f W., if Sons, Ltd. — Douglas’s Bncydopasdia : The Standard 
Book of Eeference for the Meat, Pork, Provision, and General Food 
Trades. Third Edition. (809 pp.) Putney, London : W. Douglas & 
Sons, Ltd., 1924, lOs. [63.76; 664.9.] 

Nioliolls, G. J . — ^Bacon and Hams. Second Edition (Eevised). (106 pp. 
+ 31 pl.) London : Institute of Certified Grocers, 1924, 6s. [664.91.] 

SELECTED CONTENTS OF PERIODICALS. 

Dairying. 

The Disposal of Dairy Wastes, L. C. Burroughs. (Jour. Dairy Sci., 
vol. vii, No. 6. Sept., 1924, pp. 603-623.) [628.2.] 

“ Fruitiness ” in Wliey, E. R, Hiscox and K. Lotnax. (Ann. App. Biol., 
vol. xi, Nos. 3 and 4, Oct., 1924, pp. 603-613.) [676.8 : 7; 63.736.] ^ 
The Influence of the Administration of Certain Oils on the Nutritive 
Talue of the Butter Fat of Cows on Winter Eations, J. G. Drummond 
and Others. (Jour. Agr. Sci., vol. xiv. No. 4, Oct., 1924, pp. 631-547.) 
[63.711.] 

Yeterlnary Science. 

Louping Dl, Sir Stewart Stockman; 

Grass Sickness in Horses, J, F. Tocher; 

Navel 111 or Joint 111 in Foals, with special reference to its predisposing 
causes, J. B. M'CalL 

(Trans. Highland and Agr. Soc. Scotland, vol. xxxvi (1924), pp. 1-24; 
66-83; 84-99.) [619.8; 619.1.] 

Poultry. 

The Nutritive Eequirements of Poultry : The Effects of Adding Vitamin- 
Eich Substances to Normal Eations for Poultry. 1. — The Fat Soluble 
Vitamin or Vitamin A (supplied by Cod Liver Oil), J. B. Orr and 
H. Maciver. (Scot. Jour. Agr., vol. vii, No. 8, July, 1924, pp, 266-277.) 
[63.661 : 043.] 

Dried Yeast 'Product as a Supplement to a Good Poultry Jjaying Eation 
as a means of Increasing Egg Production, A. J. Souba, H. 0. Knandel 
and R. A. Butcher (Poultry Science, vol. iii, No. 6, Aug.-Sept., 1924, 
pp. 204-213.) [63.661 : 043.] 

Mashless Eations, J. Ft. Martin. (Poultry Science, vol. iv, No. 1, Oct.- 
Nov., 1924, pp. 26-32.) [68.661 : 043.] 

The Scientific Principles of Artificial Incubation, L. B. Atkinson. (Jour. 
Eoy, Soc. Arts, vol. Ixxiii, No. 3,768, Nov. 28, pp. 37-66; No. 3,769, 
Dec. 5, 1924, pp. 62-82.) [68.66 ; 041. ] 
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By Mctohim & Son, Princes Street, Westminster, S.W.l. 
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NOTES FOR THE MONTH. 


The Ministry’s annual report on the agTicultural production 
of England and Wales in 1924 is now in the press and will be 
Affrieultural P^Wisbed in the course of a few days. 

Production in Report contains the final estimates 

1924 production of the principal crops 

and of early potatoes, potatoes grown on 
allotments, mustard seed, rye, onions, carrots and sugar beet. 
Estimates of the production of each kind of small fruit and 
orchard fruit are also included, together with estimates of the 
production of meat, milk, butter, cheese, poultry, eggs and 
wool. 


A review of the changes in the total production of the prin- 
cipal crops over the past 40 years is given in the Report, and 
also a comparison of the yields per acre in England and Wales 
and in the predominantly arable districts in the last 20 years 
as compared with 1885-1904. 

Tables showing the estimated yields per acre of each prin- 
cipal crop in 1924 and 1923 as compared wdth the average of 
the ten years 1914 to 1923 in each county are appended, 
together with su m maries of the production and yield per acre 
of the principal crops in Great Britain in each of the last 
eleven yea^s. 

The Report, which forms Part II of the Agricultural Sta- 
tistics for 1924, will be obtainable at His Majesty’s Stationery 
Office, Adastral House, Eingsway, London, W.C.2, price 
Is. Id. post free, or it may be purchased through any book- 
seller, price Is. 

(69801) P.6./E.4. 8,260. 8/26 M. & 8. 


A 
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The Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries announces that 
under the Scheme for establishing Scholarships and Main- 
1 w V » tenance Grants for the sons and daughters 
ilarsWn? agricultural and rural workers, a 

” * number of scholarships at University 
Departments of Agriculture, Agricultural Colleges, and Farm 
Institutes, are offered for award this year. The scholarships 
are confined to the sons and daughters of agricultural workmen 
and of other countryside workers in comparable financial cir- 
cumstances. The awards cover all expenditure • (tuition, 
board, outfit, travelling, etc.), and do not involve any outlay 
on the part of the parents. 

Provided a sufficient number of suitable applicants is forth- 
coming, 10 Glass I scholarships tenable for degree courses in 
agriculture or horticulture at Oxford, • Cambridge, or other 
Universities, and in the case of veterinary science at the Boyal 
Veterinary College; 10 Class II scholarships tenable for two 
years at Agricultural Colleges for one or other of the diplomas 
in agriculture, dairying, horticulture, or poultry-keeping; and 
about 150 Class ni scholarships tenable for short courses in 
the same subjects at County Farm Institutes, will be awarded 
this year. In the case of Glass I, preference will be given to 
candidates who have passed an examination which entitles 
them to enter a University. Forms of application and full 
particulars may be obtained from the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Fisheries, 10, Whitehall Place, London, S.W.l, or locally 
from the offices of County Councils. The last date for sub- 
mitting applications is 80th April, 1925. 

This is the fourth year of the Scheme, which was approved 
in 1922 as an experimental measure for five years. Up to the 
present, 860 scholarships have been awarded, of which 108 were 
gained by young men and women who were wage-earners in 
the agricultural industry, 80 by sons and daughters of agri- 
cultural workmen, and 80 by sons and daughters of small 
holders. The parents of the remaining 87 are of varying 
countryside occupations, e.g., bailiffs, gardeners, wheelwrights, 
saddlers, roadmen, etc. 


Under the Lands Improvement Acts, an owner can obtain a 
loan of the entire sum required for farm drainage work, repay- 


Farm Drainage. 


ment to be spread over 26 years. During 


the 77 years in which this kind of facility 
has existed, landowners have borrowed no less than £9 ,000,000, 
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though the greater part of “the sum was used within the first 
10 years or so of the existence of the facilities. 

The Ministry has no public funds at its disposal from which 
advances can be made to landowners for carrying out improve- 
ments under these Acts, but the Lands Improvement Com- 
pany, of 1, Great George Street, Westminster S-W.l, is 
authorised by special Acts to advance money for the purpose. 

Upon a landowner applying to the Ministry, through the 
Lands Improvement Company, for a charge under these Acts, 
the Ministry causes the land proposed to be improved to be 
inspected by an Inspector, upon whose report, if satisfactory, 
it sanctions the proposed improvement by a Provisional Order, 
{|jp.d until such Order has been issued, the works should not be 
commenced. When the works have been completed and passed 
by the Inspector, the Ministry issues its Absolute Order, 
charging the lands improved with the cost of the works and 
any reasonable expenses incidental to the application, the 
amount of the charge being repayable by equal half-yearly 
instalments of principal and interest extending over the period 
for which the charge is sanctioned. In the case of field 
drainage, the maximum period is 25 years. 

The interest charged by the Lands Improvement Cnmpany 
on its advances to landowners is subject to the approval of the 
Ministry; at the present time the rate is such as to yield to 
the Company a net return of 5 per cent, per annum. 

As an illustration of the working of the procedure, it may 
be stated that for field drainage to be carried out at a cost of 
£200 to the landowner, the fees and charges of the Lands 
Improvement Company will amount to £17, and the fees of 
the Ministry to £7. The whole of this expense o-f £224 can be 
made the subject of a charge upon the lands impi'oved, and the 
payment of the Lands Improvement Company for interest and 
sinking fimd for 25 years would at present be at the rate of 
£15 16s. lOd. per annum. 

The facilities available for landowners to carry out field 
drainage under the provisions of these Acts do not appear to 
be BO widely known as is desirable. Out of a total sum of 
£128,089 charged upon lands by Absolute Orders of the 
Ministry in 1924, only £864 was in respect of improvements 
by field drainage. 

It is also possible for a group of landowners or occupiers to 
combine for drainage work, and to form societies under the 
Agricultural Credits Act, 1928, in the same way as farmers 

A 2 
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Diseases of Animals Ebpoet, 1923. 
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can. now form societies to buy lim^. Articles on the Agricul- 
tural Credits Act, 1923, and the conditions under which loans 
will be made are printed at pp. 401 and 480 of this Journal for 
August, 1924, and one on “ Loans for the Purchase of Lime 
was published in this Journal for November, 1924, p. 710. 


The Annual Eeport of Sir Stewart Stockman, Chief Veteri- 
nary Officer of the Ministry of Agriculture, for the year 1923, 
. is now available. The delay in its issue 

. . , ■Dannrt 

W28 ^ ’ sidered desirable to embody in this Eeport 

an uninterrupted record of the outbreaks of 
foot-and-mouth disease, not only during the year 1923, but up 
to the 31st May, 1924, when a short interval occurred in which 
no outbreak of the disease existed in any part of the country. 
As the series of outbreaks from August, 1923, to May, 1924, 
which reached a total of 3,096, was the most serious epidemic 
of the kind for 40 years, the record of the outbreaks and the 
methods used in combating them described in the Eeport 
assume a_ special interest and importance. The cost to the 
Exchequer in compensation for slaughtered animals during 
that period amounted to nearly £8,850,000. 

The remainder of the Eeport refers to the calendar year 
1923 only. It show's that there were no cases of Eabies in the 
countrj’, that there were 9 outbreaks of G-landers, and, that the 
number of cases of Parasitic Mange was reduced from 1,036 


in 1922 to 796 in 1923. The extent of the prevalence of Sheep 
Scab remained practically stationary, w'hilst that of Anthrax 
and Swine Fever increased. 


The second part of the Eeport is occupied by matters relating 
to the importation and exportation of animals, and the protec- 
tion of animals from unnecessary suffering during their transit 
by land and sea. It contains a record of the steps taken to put 
into operation the provisions of the Importation of Animals 
Act, 1922 (Session 2), particularly with regard to the importa- 
tion of Canadian Store Cattle. Eeference is also made to the 


question of the importation of foreigA hay and straw. The 
Eeport contains special articles dealing wdth the present posi- 
tion of the question of the exportation of horses to the Con- 
tinent, the outbreaks of foot-and-mouth disease in the Channel 
Islands, and of Cattle Plague in Western Australia. 
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The Eeport concludes with a description of the work done 
at the Cattle Testing Station, Pirbright, and at the Ministry’s 
Veterinary Laboratory, New Haw, Weybridge. The usual 
annual statistics of animal diseases and of animals expotied 
and imported are contained in the appendices. 

Copies of the Eeport can be obtained, either directly or 
through any bookseller, from H.M. Stationery Office, at the 
following addresses: Adastral House, Kingsway, London, 
W.C.2: York Street, Manchester; 1, St. Andrew’s Crescent, 
Cardiff; and 120 George Street, Edinburgh. The price is 
2s. 6d. net. 

# ‘ ' * ♦ ♦ * 


The trials which are conducted by the Ministry each year 
with the object of testing new varieties of potatoes as to their 
immunity from Wart Disease were again 

immumty Trials 

01 J-otaioes, Institute of Agricultui-al Botany 

at Orm.skirk, Lancashire. The actual field operations and the 
taking of records were carried out by Mr. Harold Bryan, B.Sc., 
and Miss Whitehead, of the Institute, but the trials were con- 
ducted on a plan approved by the Ministry. 

The results of the trials have been considered by a small 
Committee, composed of representatives of the Ministry of Agri- 
culture and Fisheries, the Board of Agriculture for Scotland 
and the Ministry of Agriculture for Northern Ireland, and co- 
ordinated with the results of the trials carried out at the testing 
stations of the two last-named Departments at Philpstown and 
Kilkeel. 

The findings of the Potato Synonym Committee of the 
National Institute of Agi'icultural Botany have been accepted 
where recommendations as to the classification of varieties as 
synonjunous with existing varieties have been made by that 
Committee. 

After full consideration of the results of the 1924 trials, 16 
new varieties have been added to the list of those approved as 
immune from Wart Disease. Descriptions of these varieties 
are given at p. 1170 of this Journal. In addition to those 
included in this list, 39 varieties successfully passed the test; 
the growers, however, do not propose to place these varieties 
on the market at the present time, and their inclusion in the 
approved list is accordingly postponed with the object of 
restricting the list to those varieties which have actually been 
or will be introduced into commerce. 
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On page 1174 will be found particulars of the minimum rates 
of wages which have been fixed for adult male agricultural 
Tjr V > workers since the summary in the Journal 
for February, 1925, p. 1076, was compiled. 
The present list covers the areas of 29 
Agricultural Wages Committees, and these, together with the 
particulars for 12 areas already published (viz., Bedford and 
Huntingdon, Berkshire, Cambs and Ely, Cumberland <ind 
Westmorland, Dorset, Essex, Hereford, Middlesex, Norfolk, 
Suffolk, Worcester and Anglesey and Carnarvon) make a total 
of 41 areas for which minimum wages have been fixed. The 
six areas for which no Orders have yet been made are Cornwall, 
Devon, Monmouth, Northumberland, Carmarthen and Gla- 
morgan, and in each of these cases the Agricultural Wages 
Committee concerned has come to a decision as to the rates it 
proposes to fix and has issued the necessary notice. 




Avebage prices for agricultural produce generally advanced in 
January, and the average increase over the corresponding month 

The Agricultural ™ 

Index Number 63 per cent, in December. 

The index figure for all commodities now 
stands at a higher level than in any month since July, 1922, 
when it was 72 per cent, above pre-war prices, and is 9 points 
higher than at this time last year. 

In the foUowmg table are shown the percentage increases as 
compared with pre-war prices each month since January, 
1920 

PeEOENTAGB IirOEEASB COMPABED WITH THB AVBEAGB OB THE OOBEESPONDmO 

Month in 1911-13. 


Month. 

1920. 

1921. 

1922. 

1923. 

1924. 

1925 

January 

200 

183 

76 

68 

61 

70 

February ... 

395 

167 

79 

63 

61 


March 

189 

150 

77 

69 

67 


April 

202 

149 

70 

54 

"53 

___ 

May 

180 

119 

71 

64 

66 


June 

175 

112 

68 

51 

58 



July 

186 

112 

72 

53 

52 



August 

193 

131 

67 

54 

59 



September 

202 

116 

57 

56 

60 



October ... 

194 

86 

59 

51 

63 


November 

193 

79 

62 

63 

64 


December 

184 

76 

59 

56 

63 
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Wlieat advanced sharply from 12s. 3d. per owt. in December 
to 12s. lid., the highest price recorded since May, 1922, and 
was 76 per cent, dearer than in January of the years 1911-13, 
as compared with 67 per cent, above in December. Oats were 
also dearer, and averaged 10s. per ewt. as against 9s. 7d. in 
December last, and the index figure records an advance of 
9 points. Barley was unchanged in value on the month, but 
owing to a decliue in price in the corresponding months of the 
basic years, the index figirre has advanced from 76 to 81 per 
cent, above pre-war. All cereals were considerably dearer than 
in January, 1924, especially wheat and barley, the index ninabers 
of which are 42 and 47 points respectively higher than a year 
ago, but oats only showed an increase of 8 points. 

All descriptions of fat stock advanced in price, and fat cattle 
rose from 44 to 52 per cent, above pre-war prices, while sheep 
advanced from 84 to 107 per cent., and pigs, which usually 
decline in value at this time of the year, from 49 to 59 per cent, 
above 1911-13. Pat sheep and pigs were dearer than in January 
last year, but fat cattle were cheaper. Dairy cows declined in 
value by about £1 10s. per head, and owing to the fall in 
price being relatively greater ’than usual in January, the index 
figure shows a drop of 2 points on the month. Store cattle were 
unchanged in value, but as prices usually record a decline at 
this period of the year, the percentage increase has risen from 
37 to 43 per cent, above 1911-13 prices. Store pigs and store 
sheep were both dearer, and the former have advanced 11 points 
and the latter 17 points since December. Dairy cows, store 
cattle and sheep were dearer than in January, 1924, but store 
pigs were somewhat cheaper. 

Potatoes were slightly dearer, but the advance was not so 
rapid as is customary at the beginning of the year, and the index 
figure fell from 166 to 152 per cent, above the price in the 
basic years. Other vegetables were also dearer than in December 
and averaged 81 per cent, above 1911-13 prices, as compared 
with 41 per cent, above in the previous month. Cauliflowers 
were relatively the dearest, and were 171 per cent, above pre- 
war values, while celery was also very dear at 109 per cent, 
higher than in 1911-13. Brussels sprouts, cabbage and onions 
were 51, 60 and 65 per cent, respectively dearer than in the 
basic years. Carrots were comparatively cheap at only 28 per 
cent, above pre-war prices. 

All descriptions of dairy produce, except milk, were cheaper 
than "in December. Milk was unchanged in price, and the 
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index figure remains unaltered at 84 per cent, above pre war. 
Butter realised practically the same price as in December, and 
the percentage increase remains unaltered at 73 above 1911-13, 
but cheese records a decline of 2 points. Following the sharp 
drop in December, the fall in egg yalues was- not so rapid 
as in the basic years, and in consequence the index figure has 
advanced 31 points on the month. 

Hay continues to sell at about the pre-war price, and is 
easily the cheapest of all agricultural commodities. 

Index numbers of different commodities during recent months 
and in January, 1923 and 1924, are shown below :t— 

PERCENTAQB InOBEASI! as COMPAEED with the AvBEAQ-K PeICES EHLINS IN 
THE COBEE, SPONDHSra MONTHS OE 19H-13. 



1923. 


1924. 



1925. 

Commodity. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Oct. ' 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Wheat 

33 

34 

69 

68 

67 

76 

Barley 

20 

34 

103 

89 

76 

81 

Oats 

43 

38 

47 

45 

37 

46 

Fat cattle 

G1 

66 

48 

47 

44 

52 

Fat sheep 

103 

87 

93 

90 

84 

107 

Fat pigs 

102 

43 

• 40 

• 46 

49 

59 

Dairy cows ... 

74 

51 

62 

60 

55 

53 

Store cattle ... 

36 

35 

41 

36 

37 

43 

Store sheep ... 

105 

91 ' 

112 

94 

85 

102 

Store pigs ... 

171 

63 

29 

33 

38 

49 

Eggs 

86 

85 

*89 

84 

51 

82 • 

Poultry 

81 

60 

67 . 

58 

64 

63 

Milk 

90 

87 

81 

82 

84 

• 84 

Butter 

73 

68 

73 

74 

,73. 

73 

Cheese 

85 • 

76 

39 

38 

51 

49 . 

Potatoes 

—1* 

129 

154' 

168 

166 

152 

Hay 

43 

—1* -3* ‘ 

* Decrease. 

1 

2 

\ 
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MAIZE AND BARLEY FOR 
PIG FEEDING. 

Hbbeeei Ernest Woodman, Pli.D., D.Sc., 

Animal Nutrition Research Institute, Cambridge University. 

The investigations in pig feeding described in the following 
ai'ticle deal with (aj the relative nutritive values of raw mai^e 
(soaked and nnsoaked), cooked maize and flaked maize, and 
(b) the effect of grinding and cooking on the nutritive value of 
barley. The work was carried out on lines approved by the 
Research Committee of the Royal Agricultural Society of 
England and financed to a large extent by a grant from their 
funds. 

The pig-feeder who coolts maize before feeding it to his 
animals does so in the belief that the process of cooking enhances 
the digestibility and feeding value of the maize to an appreci- 
able extent. He naturally anticipates that the expense and 
trouble of cooldng will be more than compensated for by the 
superior rate of gain of live weight shown by his animals as 
compared with that obtained when the maize is fed in the raw 
condition. Tins being so, it is of the utmost concern to prac- 
tical feeders that the question of the influence of cooking on 
the digestibility of maize meal should be submitted to rigorous 
investigation. 

A peruisal of relative literature on the subject of the value 
of cooking foodstuffs in general leaves the reader uncertain as 
to the trath. Little experimental evidence is to be found to 
warrant outright the belief that cooking exerts any significant 
beneficial effect on feeding value, and the necessity for further 
investigations is very apparent. Indeed, certain writers state 
that coofa'ng may actually result in a feeding-stuff becoming less 
digestible, this applying with special force to the important 
albuminoid constituent. The latter is coagulated as a result of 
the high temperature of cooldng, and in this condition is less 
easily brought into solution by the action of ferments in the 
digestive tract. 

Nor is the question limited solely to considerations of digesti- 
bility changes. Other aspects of the matter must receive 
attention lyhen deciding whether a particular feeding-stuff should 
be fed in the dry, soaked or cooked condition. There is, for 
instance, little point in seeidng to increase digestibility by cook- 
ing, if this results in the animal being unable to consume a ration 
equal in amount to that which it could eat if the foodstuff were 
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dry-fed. Again, it is also necessary to secure information as to 
the difficulty experienced by the animal in consuming the feed- 
ing-stuff in the dry, soaked and cooked conditions respectively, 
and to gain some idea of the amount of waste, not only of the 
foodstuff but also of energy, which may result as a consequence. 
This last consideration is naturally of special significance in 
regard to dry-feeding. 

In order to be in a position to offer definite and useful advice 
to feeders on the question of cooking the maize ration of pigs, 
the Eesearch Institute at Cambridge has submitted the matter 
to tests in an investigation stretching over a period of about 
two years. It is proposed in this article to give a summary of 
the results which have been obtained and to point out their 
significance in practical feeding. 

The account of the investigation divides itself naturally into 
two sections. In the first section, the results of the determina- 
tion of the digestibility of maize when fed to pigs in the un- 
soaked, soaked and cooked states will be summarised and dis- 
cussed, and these results will further be compared with data 
obtained in a comparable manner expressing the digestibility of 
the commercial cooked maize commonly sold under the name «f 
flaked maize. In the second section the results of large-scale 
feeding experiments carried out under farm conditions with dry, 
soaked and cooked maize will be given, these trials having been 
made in order to ascertain first, the amount of food consump- 
tion under the differing conditions of feeding when the animals 
were allowed access to all the food they could eat ; secondly, 
the weights of dry maize, soaked maize and cooked maize 
required to produce 1 lb. of live weight increase. In addition, 
the results of a similar trial with barley will be brought forward 
in the second section. 

The digestion experiments were carried out under the super- 
vision of the writer, whilst the farm trials were directed by 
Professor T. B. Wood, F.E.S., with the assistance of Mr. N. 
Howard, B.A., in the initial stages and of Mr. H. G. Bevis, 
B.A., during the latter part of the investigation. 

I.— RESULTS OF DiaESTION TRIALS.^It is not 

the intention of the writer to deal in this article with the tech- 
nicalities involved in the carrying out of digestion 'trials with 
pigs. It should, however, be mentioned that two Large White 
hogs were used for the purpose of the trials , weighing at the 

•» See a paper by the writer in the Jour. Agri. Sd., January, igii! 
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commencement of the experiment 11 st. 9 lb. and 11 st. 12 lb. 
respectively. The results for the two animals displayed excellent 
agreement throughout, this harmony being much more pro- 
nounced than that usually obtained in similar investigations with 
sheep. The results given in this article express the averages foi 
the two animals. The latter appeared not to mind confinement 
in the metabolism crates dmring the experimental periods of 
15 days, and indeed did not suffer in any way as a result of 
their experiences. In the intervals between successive periods, 
they were restored to freedom and given a liberal ration com- 
posed of barley meal, middlings, bean meal and fresh green 
fodder. 

In order to obviate possible difficulties arising from constipa- 
tion, the maize rations were mixed with a definite weight of a 
coarse grade of middlings for feeding to the pigs. The digesti- 
bility of the middlings was determined in a separate experiment 
carried out with the same pigs, and it was therefore possible to 
make allowance for its presence in the experimental rations when 
calculating the digestion coefficients of the maize. Table I gives 
a statement of the rations fed in the several periods of the 
trial. 


Table I.— Scheme otf Daily Eations. 


Period 1. 

Flaked maize 1,000 grammes 

(2 lb. 3| oz.) 

Coarse middlings . . . 500 grammes 
(1 lb. If oz.) 

Period 3, 

Fine maize meal ... 1,400 gi'ammes 
(cooked) (3 lb. 1^ oz.) 

Coarse middlings ... 500 grammes 
(l ib. 1# oz.) 


Period 2. 

Crushed maize ... 1,200 grammes 
(soaked) (2 lb. 10^ oz.) 

Coarse middlings.,. 500 grammes 
(1 lb. 1§ oz.) 

Period 4. 

Crushed maize ... 1,500 grammes 
(unsoaked) (3 lb. ^ oz.) 

Coarse middlings... 500 grammes 
(1 lb. oz.) 


It will he noted that the rations were not designed to secure 
big gains of live weight during the experimental periods. In 
the intervals between periods, however, when the pigs received 
the ration of barley meal, middlings, bean meal and green 
fodder, rapid increase of weight was noted, and it was therefore 
essential to increase more or less regularly the allowance of 
maize in the successive periods to meet the requirements of the 
growing animals. The amount of middlings, on the other hand, 
remained constant throughout the trial. 


Freliminary Treatment of Rations. — The following notes on 
the preliminary treatment of the rations are of importance : — 
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Period 1. — The mixture of flaked maize and middlings for the day’s feeding 
was allowed to soak and swell overnight in litres (7-^ pints) of cold water. 

Period 2. — The mixture was soaked overnight in 3 litres (StV pints) of 
cold water. 

Period 3. — To the 1,400 grammes (3 lb. oz.) of fine maize meal was 
added litres (7-^ pints) of water in an enamel bucket. After thorough 
mixing, the bucket with its contents was placed in a large vessel containing 
water boiling vigorously. The bucket was then fitted with a lid and the 
cooking of the maize meal continued for three hours, the material being 
frequently stirred with a large wooden spoon. During this time the meal had 
swollen to a pasty mass which was “ velvety ” to the touch. After cooling in 
running water, the middlings, together with a further litre (1 J pints) of water, 
was well stirred in, and the mixture was allowed to stand overnight before 
being fed to the pigs. 

Period 4. — The middlings part of the ration was soaked overnight so as to 
ensure comparable feeding of this part of the ration in all the periods. The 
maize was slightly moistened with water in the trough at the time of feeding, 
this being necessary to prevent scattering and wastage of the food. During 
this period, however, the maize may be regarded as having been fed in the 
unsoaked condition. 

Remarks on Feeding. — During the whole of the time occu- 
pied by the pigs in feeding, two assistants were in attendance to 
ensure complete consumption of the ration, returning carefully 
to tlie trough any of the material which was spilt during the 
process. The food was given in two and sometimes three por- 
tions during the day as seemed desirable, the last traces of 
material being swilled from the buckets into the troughs by 
means of small portions of water. The animals were given 
frequent access to drinking water. 

Period 1. — The flaked maize ration was consumed eagerly and without 
waste. 

Period 2. — The ration containing the crushed maize did not swell during 
soaking to anything like the same extent as did the flaked maize ration and 
consequently less water was needed for the purpose. No difficulty was 
encountered in securing complete consumption. 

Period 3.— The cooked maize meal ration was eaten eagerly and without 
waste. In this, as in the preceding periods, little water was required l)y the 
pigs beyond that contained in the ration. 

Period 4.— The feeding during this period was attended with difficulties, 
the animals experiencing considerable trouble in masticating and swallowing 
tbe uiiBoaked maize. They consumed the food slowly and frequently raised 
their heads from the troughs in their efforts to overcome, mastication 
difficuliies. This naturally led to the food being scattered somewhat, and 
much time and labour were expended qn the part of the attendants with a 
view to securing complete and clean consumption. The slowness with which 
the pigs took their meals, and the indifferent appetites displayed, .made it 
necessary to offer the food in three and sometimes four' portions during the 
day, and although the patience shown by the attendants led to the ration 
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being consumed without measurable waste, yet it must be statea that the 
experience of this period warranted the conclusion that it would be inadvisable 
under ordinary conditions to attempt the feeding of unsoaked crushed maize 
to swine. 

Table II. — Summary of Digestion Coefficients.^ 



Ihisoaked 

Soaked 

Ocoked 

Soaked 


Maize. 

Maize. 

Maize xMeed. 

Flaked Maize. 


per cent. 

per cent. 

cent. 

per c&nt. 

Dry Matter 

... 85.9 

8G.9 

88.1 

95.2 

Organic Matter ... 

... 87.1 

87,8 

89,0 

95.4 

Protein 

... 78.4 

80.1 

86.1 

95.5 

Oil 

... 63.5 

60.5 

63.6 

44.8 

Carbohydrate ... 

... 91.5 

92.0 

92.4 

97.1 

Fibre 

... 23.1 

36.3 

22.6 

30.5 


Discussion of Results of Digestion Trials. — The figures given 
in Table II bring out clearly the effect of preliminary treatment 
on the digestibility of maize. Ignoring for the moment the 
soaked flaked maize, reference to the dry matter and 
organic master digestion coeflScients shows that the digestibility 
is highest for cooked maize meal and lowest for unsoaked maize. 
These findings are in accordance with common anticipation ; the 
surprising feature of the results, however, lies in the discovery 
of the small extent to which ma:i^e digestibility is increased by 
soaking or cooking. The effect of tliorough soaking is merely 
to raise the digestion coefficient of the maize dry matter from 
85.9 to 86.9 per cent, and very efficient cooking only brings 
about a rise to 88.1 per cent., in spite of the fact that the 
conditions of the trial were weighted in favour of the cooked 
maize by the use of fine meal for cooking and crushed maize* 
for dry-feeding. 

A low degree of digestibility might justifiably have been anti- 
cipated for the unsoaked maize, since the hard flinty nature 
of the grain, even after crushing, might render it liable to pass 
through the digestive tract into the dung in appreciable amount 
without having been much affected by the digestive ferments. 
It is not uncommon to note the presence of small pieces of 
apparently unattacked maize in the dung from animals receiving 
unsoaked maize. That this factor may not possess any great- 
significance, however, is revealed by the results of the present 
trial, anddt must be concluded that swine possess the capacity 

* The results of rtip^stion trials are usually ^iven in this form. The 
digestion coefficient expresses the number of parts of a particular constituent 
of a foodstuff which are digested by the animal per 100 parts of that cqn- 
srituent consumed in the ration. Thus, the digestion coefficient for the dry 
matter of the unsoaked maize meal signifies that for every 100 grammes of 
dry matter consumed, the animal is able to digest and lUilise 85.9 parts. In* 
other words, the dry matter is 86.9 per cent, digestible. 
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to digest unsoaked crushed maize to an extent almost equal to 
that with which they are able to digest it after softening by 
soaking. The writer does not, however, regard these results 
as an argument for the feeding of dry maize to pigs. The 
following considerations must be set against the results obtained 
in the digestion trials : — 

(1) The difficulty of masticating the dry crushed maize may lead to 
wasteful consumption under ordinary farm conditions, 

(2) The hard flinty nature of the grain may be productive of sore mouths. 

(3) The value of maize meal in producing live -weight increase is not con- 
ditioned solely by considerations of digestibility. If a foodstuff is not easy to 
masticate and digest, then the animal may expend considerable energy in these 
processes. This wastage of energy by the animal naturally leads to a corres- 
ponding diminution in the productive energy of the feeding stuff. In simpler 
language, the animal is not able to make the fullest possible use of its food 
und the maximum rate of gain of live- weight is therefore not possible. 

For the reasons cited above, it is clearly advisable to soak 
maize thoroughly before feeding to swine. With meals of a 
softer nature, however, the arguments against dry-feeding might 
not he so weighty. 

In regard to the effect of cooking, it is evident that although 
this treatment enhances the dfgestibility of the maize meal, yet 
the gain is not sufficient to warrant the expense and trouble of 
cooking on the farm. From the point of view of digestibility, 
the pig-feeder is recommended to feed raw maize in the soaked 
condition. Other aspects of this question will be discussed in a 
later section of the article. 

Carbohydrates . — The results obtained for the digestion co- 
efficient of the carbohydrate constituent in the different maize 
rations are of special interest, since starch is the most important 
ingredient of the maize grain from the nutrition standpoint. 
In this connection, two opposing views have been held 
formerly : — 

(1) The adherents of the dry-feeding system maintain that since food fed 
in the dry condition requires very thorough mastication before it can be 
swallowed, this must lead to a more intimate admixture with saliva and 
consequently to a morei efSoient digestion of the starch constituent. This 
argument is somewhat superficial, however, since digestion of starch is by no 
means conditioned solely by the activity of theptyalin of the saliva, the nmin 
action probably oocumng when the softened and semi-digested food mass 
encounters the amyloptic ferment of the pancreatic secretion. Moreover, the 
evidence of this investigation lends no support to the dry-feeding'hypothesis, 
since the digestion coefficient for the starch was slightly lower in the case of 
unsoaked maize than that for the starch in the soaked maize. 

(2) The view is also held that since cooking leads to the bm-sting of the 
•cellulose coatings of the starch cells and the liberation of the starch in a 
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swollen, pasty condition, it follows that such treatment should facilitate 
digestion of the starchy constituent. The results of the present experiment 
showed only a minor increase of the digestion coefficient of the starch as a 
result of cooking. Soaking raised the coefficient from 91.6 to 92 per cent., 
whilst cooking brought about a further slight increase to 92.4 per cent. 
These values are all of the same order, and it must be concluded (a) that the 
cellulose coatings of the starch cells are easily removed or dissolved during 
digestion, and (b) that although cooking may render the starch more easy of 
digestion, yet, when dealing with animals possessing extensive digestive tracts, 
this does not necessarily imply a more complete digestion of the constituent 
in question. 

. Protein . — Attention should be directed to the interesting 
results obtained in connection with the digestibility of maize 
protein. As was pointed out in the introduction to this article, 
the usual view is thaJt cooking depresses protein digestibility, this 
resulting from coagulation of protein at the temperature of cook- 
ing. The writer has already pointed out elsewhere that this 
view rests on insecure experimental evidence, and that the ease 
or difficulty of digestion of any particular food constituent does 
not necessarily determine the extent to which the ingredient will 
be digested by am'mals possessing large digestive tracts. A study 
of the results given in Table IT shows that cooking led to a very 
definite increase in the digestion coefficient of the maize protein, 
the value increasing from 78.4 per cent, in the unsoaked maize 
to 86.1 per cent, in the cooked maize meal. The effect was even 
more marked in the ease of flaked maize and is probably to he 
attributed to the circumstance that cooking may lead to the 
removal of material which to some extent protects the protein 
against digestion in the alimentary canal. Cooking therefore 
may render the protein more accessible to the action of the 
digestive ferments, and as a consequence digestion of protein 
proceeds to a greater extent. 

Fibre . — The digestibility of maize fibre was highest in the 
soaked maize period (86 per cent.) and fell to about 28 per cent, 
in the periods when unsoaked and cooked maize were tested. 
This result possesses little significance in connection with the 
question at issue, since apart from the xmcertainty attaching 
to measurements of fibre digestibility with swine, it is possible 
that the de’pression arose partly as a consequence of increasing 
progressively the hulk of the maize ration m the successive 
periods of .the experiment. That maize fibre digestibility may 
vary considerably in differing maize rations is shown by the * 
results of a separate trial, where the maize was fed along with 
milk instead of middlings. Here the value of the fibre digestion 
coefficient rose to about 51 per cent. 
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Oil . — The digestion coefficients for the oily constituent of 
maize ranged from about 60 to 64 per cent, in the three periods, 
this agreement, when the peculiar difficulties attendant on deter- 
minations of oil digestibility are taken into account, being 
sufficiently close to warrant the conclusion that soaking and cook- 
ing are without effect on the digestibility of maize oil. 

Nutritive Value of Flaked Maize. — Considerable interest 
attaches to the determination of the digestibility of flaked maize 
in view of the efforts of certain commercial enterprises to 
popularise this form of maize with the stock-feeder. The latter 
is natoally desirous, in view of the higher cost of flaked maizd 
compared with raw maize, of securing infonnation in regard to 
the relative nutritive values of these two commodities. 

A slight sketch of the method of production of flaked maize 
will give some clue to the nature of this feeding-stuff. The 
initial process consists in screening the grain, when by means of 
ingenious devices small pieces of metal, string, cobs and other 
midesirable ingredients are removed. The grain is then sub- 
mitted to softening in a preliminary cooker and from there 
passes to the main cookers. Here the softened grain, during 
its slow passage through the cooker, is thoroughly cooked by 
the action of steam, the process being so conducted as to ensure 
cooking throughout the whole grain. The process is a eon- 
tinuouvS one, and the underlying principle appears to be gradua.1 
rather than sudden cooking. After passage through the main 
cooker, the material again encounters the action of steam and 
then moves along to the hot rollers which transform it into thin 
flakes. In the final process the flaked, but still damp material, 
is freely shaken to liberate steam and then passes to the drying 
appliances, where treatment with hot air ensures a suffiriently 
low moisture. content to permit of storage without risk of decom- 
position. The resulting material is an attractive product of a 
light, bulky^ natoe, consisting of thin, crisp yellow flakes. 
Table IH gives a comparison of the composition of raw arid 
flflfced maize. 

Tabt.e in.-— Composition of Eaw Maize and Flaked Maize. 

(Calculated to dry matter hnsis). 



Maw Maize, 

MaJced ifaize. 

Protein 

per cent. 

jKtr eevf. 

^10.95 

n.7i 

Oil 

5.12 - 

2.in 

Carbohydrates . 

79.80 , 

84.47 

Fibre 

2.27 

0.71 

Ash 

1,86 

0.95 
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A study of the analytical data in Table III reveals the fact 
that dining the production of flaked maize, a portion of the oil, 
fibre and mineral matter is lost. Tt must be pointed out, how- 
ever, that the aim of the manufacturer is to include the whole 
of the grain in the flaked product, and that at no stage of the 
process is anything wilfully added to or taken from the material. 
The steaming is conducted in closed cookers under conditions 
which appear to pi*eclude the possibility of the drainage away 
of liquid. The minor changes in composition are not in reality 
of any disadvantage to the buyer of flaked maize, since their 
resultant effect is to increase the percentage of starch and 
protein in the product. It is well known that maize shows a 
tendency to produce soft pork, and if, as seems probable, this 
is due to the effect of maize oil, then a reduction in the per- 
centage of this constituent may weU prove of advantage to pig- 
feeders. 

Further chemical tests showed that the cooking process coagu- 
lates the small amount of soluble protein in the grain, but 
renders the starch soluble in cold water. 

The results obtained in the flaked maize period of feeding (see 
Table II) point to the very high digestibility possessed by this 
feeding-stuff. The digestion coefficient of its dry matter reaches- 
the high figure of 96.2 per cent., as compared with the figure 
86.9 per cent, for the dry matter of soaked maize meal. This 
enhanced digestibility is to be attributed partly to the effects- 
of cooking, partly to the fact that the starch and protein are- 
present in a form easily accessible to digestive ferments (effect 
of reduction of fibre content and of rolling) and partly to the- 
palatable character of the flaked maize. 

That maize protein may reach a high degree of digestibility 
as a result of processes Hlie cooking and rolling is shown by the- 
value of the protein digestion coefficient of flaked maize, namely, 
96.5 per cent, (as compared with 80 per cent, for the protein- 
of soaked maize and 86 per cent, for that of maize cooked under 
“ kitchen ” conditions). The starch of flaked maize is almost 
wholly digested ; its digestion coefficient was 97 per cent, as com- 
pared with yalues lying between 91.5 and 92.4 per cent, for the- 
maize meals. The ready solubility in cold water leads in all 
probability io the easy and rapid digestion of this constituent. 
The fibre remaining in the flaked maize possesses the same order 
of digestibility as that of soaked maize, whereas the residual oily 
constituent is digested to a somewhat smaller extent than the- 
oil of the raw grain. 


8 
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In Table IV the amounts of digestible nutiients in raw and 
flaked maize have been summarised. In calculating the data 
for raw maize, the digestion coefficients for soaked maize meal 
have been employed. 

Table IV. — Digestible Nutrients in Haw Maize and Flaked Maize. 

(Calculated to dry matter lasis)» 


Organic matter 

Raw Maize. 

'per ceTVt. 

86.09 

Flaked Maize, 
yer cent 
94.39 

Protein 

8.77 

11.18 

Oil 

3.10 

0.97 

Carbohydrate 

73.42 

82.02 

Fibre 

0.80 

0.22 


The results given in Table TV show that flaked maize contains 
■an exceptionally large percentage of digestible organic matter, 
■composed almost entirely of liighly digestible carbohydrate and 
protein. In assessing the production starch equivalents of raw 
and flaked maize as purchasable on the market, the following 
joints should be kept in mind : — 

(a) naked maize is a dryer commodity than raw maize. The average 
moisture content of the latter is round about 13 per cent., whereas that of 
flaked maize appears to vary between 10 and 12 per cent., with a mean value 
round about 11 per cent. The values in the present investigation were 11.17 
per cent, for flaked maize and 13 per cent, for raw maize meal. It follows, 
therefore, that a ton of flaked maize contains actually more dry foodstuif than 
.a ton of raw maize. 

(5) It is justifiable to assume that the “ percentage availability ” (factor V) 
of flaked maize is somewhat greater than that of raw maize, since the 
percentage of indigestible material has been reduced to an extremely small 
value in the flaked product. Factor V for raw maize, however, is usually 
given the full value of 100, but in instituting a comparison between the two 
■maize feeding stuflis, it is fairer to assume that for flalced maize factor V has 
the maximum value of 100, whilst for the raw grain the value is somewhat 
lower. Taking the availability of raw maize to be 99, a not unfavoural)le 
assumption for this foodstuff in relation to the flaked variety, then the fol- 
lowing values for the production starch equivalents* can be computed 
Production starch equivalent of 100 lb. flaked maize containing 

11*17 per cent, moisture = 84.3 

Production starcli equivalent of 100 lb. raw maize containing 

13.00 per cent, moisture ... ... ... = 7().7 

It is thus evident that for purposes of production in pigs 
(fattening, etc.) 100 lb. of flaked maize has a value equal to 
that of 84.3 lb. of starch when the foodstuff is added to a main- 

* In these calculations the usual conversion factors of Kellner have been 
made to apply to food for pigs. Since the main object, however, is to secure 
a comparison between the nutritive values of raw and flaked maize, the adop- • 
tion of these factors is permissible for this purpose. 
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tenance ration, whereas 100 lb. of raw maize is equivalent to 
76.7 lb. of starch, i.e., a difference of roughly 8 per cent, in 
favour of the flaked maize. A fm’ther comparison is gained 
by calculating the “ digestible food units ” per ton according 
to the conventional method. On this basis the figure for flaked 
maize is 97.9 and that for raw maize 88.8, again a difference 
in favour of the flaked product of the order of 10 per cent. 

These figures should serve as a guide in deciding the relative 
money values of raw and flaked maize from the strict stand- 
point of nutritive value. It should also be remembered that in 
purchasing flaked maize, the feeder avoids the expense and 
trouble of crushing or grinding. 

The liigh worth of maize meal for fattening is well known, 
but the results of this investigation show that flaked maize is 
even superior in tms respect. Like raw maize, however, it must 
be regarded as an unbalanced food, being especially deficient in 
regard to the important mineral constituents which are necessary 
for the proper development of the bones of animals. Due care 
should therefoi’e be exercised, when making up rations contain- 
ing flaked maize, to ensure that the deficiencies in respect of 
protein and ash are rectified by proper additions of other food- 
•stuffs. 

There can be no doubt, however, that if a feeder desires to 
include cooked maize in the rations for pigs, this can best be 
done in the form of flaked maize, provided the price be satis- 
factory. Apart from the advantages gained in regard to digesti- 
bility, the feeder avoids the trouble and expense of crushing and 
cooking on the small scale and the risk of losing appreciable 
quantities as a result of the wet mateiial turning sour. 

Flaked maize should be especially valuable for inclusion in 
the heavy rations designed for the purposes of fll finishing off 
animals for the showyard. f2' keeping up the milk yield of heavy 
milking cows. In both these cases, the factor which may limit 
production is the capacity of the animal for consuming and 
digesting a sufficiency of food without incurring digestive 
troubles. Hence the value of a food like flaked maize, which 
supplies easily and almost wholly digestible nutrients in a con- 
centrated ferm, and does not.tax the animal by adding materially 
to the undigested food residues which have, to he excreted. 

n.— RESULTS OF LARGE SCALE FARM TRIALS.— 

With the object of farther testing the effect of preliminary 
treatmept ,of foodstuffs on their nutritive vajipe, two investiga- 
tions with swine were earned out at How Hill Farm, Cambridge., 

» 2 
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In the first trial maize was the foodstuff selected for investiga- 
tion, whilst in the second experiment home-grown barley was 
used. 

Farm Trial with Dry, Soaked and Cooked Maize. — The 

trial was carried out on 80 young Large Black by Large White 
first cross pigs. These were divided into 8 even lots of 10 
animals. In order to ensure a sufficiency of protein and ash 
in the diet, every animal received a basal ration containing 
IJ lb. of middlings and J lb. of fish meal. Further, with a 
view to supplying the requisite growth factors, each animal was- 
given a small allowance of green fodder daily throughout the 
experiment. The remainder of the ration consisted of maize, 
and aU the pigs were given as much of this feeding-stuff as 
they would clean up. Table V shows the condition in which the- 
maize was fed to the different lots. 

The experiment had unfortunately to be discontinued at th' 
end of six weeks, owing to some of the a nima ls being attacked 
by swine erysipelas. The results for the six weeks’ period are 
summarised in Table V. It should be mentioned that the in- 
dividual pigs in the several lots made fahly uniform live-weight 
increases, and that for this reason the results may be regarded 
as reliable. 

Table V. 


Lots 

1 Average 
weight o: 
animals 
at begin- 
nincf 

ibr 

! 

P Total 
weight 
of food 
eaten 

lb. 

Total 

live- 

weight 

gain 

lb. 

Average 
gam 
per pig 
per day 

lb. 

Weight 
of food 
eaten pei 
lb. of Jive 
weight 
increase 
lb. 

1’ 

? Maize 

(how fed) 

1 

45 

mSEm 

463 


3.77 

Crushed and dry 

5 

23 

1,337 

397 

0.95 

8.37 

n n ?} 

Aiceragel and o 

■■ 

1,522 

425 

■■ 



2 

46 

1,819 

445 

l.OG 

1 3.64 

Crushed and soaked 

6 

28 


425 

1.00 

3.08 

n ,1 

Average 2 and 0 


1,46 ^ 

' 4.36 

1.03 

3.38 


3 

45 

1,626 




Ground and so akod 

7 

28 

1,293 




» ..H « 

Average 5 and 7 


1,459 

^9 


3.38 


^ 1 



421 

1.00 

3.38 

Ground and cooked 




393 

0.94 

3.00 

« »} 

Average. 4 and 5 

1,295 

m 

■ 

3.19 



The figures given in Table V' lead to Several interesting, 
conclusions : — 
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(1) Pigs, when allowed access to all the food they will eat, consume more 
food when fed dry than when the food is soaked. The reason for this lies no 
doubt in the fact that soaking swells the gi’ain and makes it more filling. 

(2) Cooking maize decreases still further the amount which the pigs will 
consume, again because the cooking, by further swelling the grain, makes it 
still more filling. 

(3) The greater consumption of dry maize does not produce a proportion- 
ally greater live- weight increase, nor does the smaller consumption of cooked 
maize produce a proportionally smaller live-weight increase. Ail the pigs in 
the trial put on practically 1 lb. live-weight per head per day. 

(4) It follows that soaking the maize decreases the amount of food 
required to produce 1 lb. of live-weight increase and cooking is still more 
elective in this direction. There appears to be no advantage in grinding the 
maize before soaking, the results for crushed soaked and ground soaked maize 
being very similar. 

It will be seen that the above conclusions are substantially 
in harmony with those arrived at as a result of the digestion 
trials. 1 lb. live-weight increase is produced more economically 
by cooked maize than by dry maize, the saving of foodstuff 
being 0.38 lb. for each 1 lb. of live-weight increase. This 
would be anticipated by a consideration of the digestion data, 
since cooking not only brings about a definite, though not 
considerable, increase in the digestibility of maize, hut also 
leads to a minimum wastage of energy by the animal in 
mastication. Further, cooked maize is consumed less wastefully 
than dry maize. The superiority of cooked maize over soaked 
maize is not so pronounced and is represented by a saving of 
0.17 lb. of foodstuff per 1 lb. live-weight increase. Again, 
this finding is foreshadowed by the results of the digestion trials, 
since the digestibility of soaked maize lies midway between those 
for unsoaked maize and cooked maize. Against this slightly 
superior nutritive efldciency of cooked over soaked maize must 
he set the following considerations : (a) The expense of cooking; 
■(b) the fact that only relatively small amounts of maize can be 
cooked at a time, for fear of the material turning sour if kept too 
long before feeding ; and (c) the fact that the use of cooked maize 
does not make possible a superior rate of gain of live weight, 
since the animal is unable to consume as much foodstuff wher 
it has been cooked as when it has been soaked. 

The conclusion is again justified that little is to be gained 
by cooking maize on the farm for pigs. 

Farm Trial with Home-Grovini Barley. — ^After the comple- 
tion of the maize trial outlined above, it was decided to carry 
out a second and similar investigation with rations in which 
home-grown barley should be included instead of maize, in 
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order to secure information in regard to the effect of grinding 
soaking and cooking on this feeding stuff. 

For this purpose 60 uniform pigs were selected and divided 
into 6 equal lots of 10 animals. The different lots were all 
given the same basal ration as before, namely, IJ lb. middlings 
and J lb. fish meal. Additional food was given up to the limits 
of appetite in the form of barley, which was fed to the several 
lots as is indicated in Table VX. All the animals received also 
a small amount of green food every day. The feeding trial 
extended over a period of eight weeks, and again the individual 
ani ma ls in each lot (made satisfactorily uniform live-weight 
increases. The results are summarised in Table VI. It will be 
noted that Lot 5 of the pigs received cooked maize instead of 
barley, this making possible a comparison of the nutritive valueS’ 
of these feeding stuffs. 

TABI.E VI. 


Lots 

i 

Average j m , 
weight of ■ 
animals at ■ f 
beginning 

Total 
live- weigh 
gain 

Average 
gain per pig 
per (lay 

Weight of 
food eaten 
per 1 lb. of 
live-weigbt 
increase 

Barley 
(how fed) , 


lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 


1 

116 

2.486 


1.08 

4.12 

W'^hole, dry ^ 

2 

lie 

2,502 

693 

1.06 

4.22 ■ 

Whole, soaked' 

3 

116 

2.684 

695 

1,24 

3.71 

Ground, s-’aked 

4 

116 

2,533 

66S 

1.19 

■ 3.79 . 

C round, r‘Ofdced 

5 

116 

2.415 

705 

1.26 

3.42 

Cooked maize 


The figures in Table VT lead to the following conclusions : — ■ 


(1) In the case of these older and lieavier pigs fed on barley, soaking' 
grinding and cooking exert little or no effect on tlio amount of food couHUined. 
This may be due eitlier to the fact that barley does not swell on soaking 
or cooking to the same extent as maize does, or to the greater stomacli capacity 
of the larger animals, 

(2) Soaking alone fails to improve the nutritive value of whole barley, 

(3) G-rinding followed by soaking leads to a markeil increase in the 
nutritive value of the barley. 

(4) Cooking the barley does not enhance the nutritive value beyond that 
possessed by ground, soaked barley. 

(6) Cooked maize is definitely' higher iu nutritive value than dry, soaked 
or cooked barley. 

Main Conclusions. — ^It is manifestly not possible to- re-state 
witliin the scope of a short summary all the conctusions of 
scientific and practical interest which have been arrived at in an 
investigation of this bind. We may therefore only endeavour 
to emphasise one or two points of special interest to the pig- 
feeder : — 
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(1) The pig-feeder is recommended to feed maize meal in the 
soaked and not in the cooked condition. The gain in nutritive 
value as a result of cooking is not sufficient to compensate for 
the labour and expense of cookingj and the risk of the wet 
material turning sour. 

(2) The superiority of flaked maize ovei- raw maize has been 
demonstrated, and an approximate idea of the relative money 
values of these commodities, based on nutritive value, has been 
given. 

(3) Young pigs are able to consume larger amounts of maize- 
containing rations when the latter are fed dry than when they 
have been soaked. Cooking the maize still further decreases 
the amounts such pigs are able to consume. Arguments against 
diy feeding in the case of maize have been broixght forward. 

(■41 Grinding of whole barley followed by soaking improves 
its nutritive value, but the latter is not further enhanced by 
substituting cooking for soaking. 

(61 Cooked' maize is definitely higher in nutritive value than 
dry, soaked or cooked barley. 

In conclusion, the writer would like to thank Messrs. E. and 
W. Paul, Ltd,, for granting him facilities for the inspection of 
the proce,sses by which flaked maize is produced. 

^ ^ ^ 

THE COST OF WINTERING CATTLE 
FOR THE PRODUCTION OF FARM- 
YARD MANURE. 

E. P. Weller, P.A.S.T., 

Adviser in Agricultural Economics, Bristol University. 

Faiho\rd manure occupies a high place in the estimation of 
most arable farmers in this country. There is no fertiliser which 
has been in use over so long a period, or which confers such a 
variety of benefits upon the soil and crops. 

Scientific research has brought to light exceedingly interest- 
ing and valuable information respecting the composition and 
action of this manure. These investigations have, however, been 
concerned mainly with its effect upon the yield of crops, which 
is only one aspect of the farmer’s principal concern — ^the realisa- 
tion of maximum profit. It may be possible by certain treatment 
to secure larger crops, but whether it is sound policy to do so will 
depend upon the fiiianei'al result; The question to be answered 
is whether the increase in value’ (either for sale or for further 
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production) wiU exceed or fall short of the cost of the treatment 
which produces it, plus the cost of handling the additional crop. 
In answering this question it is of course necessary to take one 
jear with another and to consider the results of the farming 
•enterprise as a whole as well as those of particular departments. 

It is well known that other methods of soil amelioration, such 
as chalking and marling, which were almost as firmly established 
ns dunging, fell into disuse during the latter part of last century 
ewing mainly to rising costs and falling prices for produce. 
Although there is abundant evidence that much land would to-day 
greatly benefit by the appHeation of chalk or marl (which is 
frequently to be got on the farm or near by) there is little sign 
of a revival of the practice. The economic conditions which 
■caused its decline still obtain, while the availability of Ume in 
more concentrated forms provides an alternative method of 
•supplying to the soil this important constituent, and it is now 
possible by restricted choice of crops on a modified rotation, to 
farm land ■without that attention to liming which has sometimes 
been considered indispensable. 

It may weU be, similarly, that in some cases the system of 
mafa'ng and applying farmyard manure is also uneconomic under 
present conditions. Here, however, the considerations involved 
‘are more complex and there are several factors which make it 
•difficult to obtain a clear ■view of the problem and which tend 
to prevent the decline of the practice. Farmyard manure is a 
home product the cost of which is almost invariably unknown. 
It has always been the chief and most important fertiliser avail- 
able and farmers are slow to appreciate that its benefits may in 
-some eases be conferred by other means. This conservatism is 
■shared by landlords and valuers, whose influence tends to per- 
petuate rules and customs which grew up before science had made 
the discoveries which have added so enormously to modem agri- 
cultural knowledge. Further, the production and application of 
dung is part and parcel of most of the established farming 
systems, and even those pioneers who experiment with methods 
and products usually stop short of interference -with accepted 
systems. But dangerous disease calls for drastic treatment, and 
there are authorities who contend that enlightened re-vision of 
systems would do more to relieve agricultural depression than 
all the piecemeal remedies which have been promulgated. 

In the course of his tours, some twelve to fourteen years ago, 
of many of tbp principal farming districts in the British Isles, 
"Sir Daniel Hall was e-vidently impressed by the economic aspect 
of the dunginw practice, for he refers to it several times in his 
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book “ A Pilgrimage of British Farming.” After describing a 
farming system which appeared to be giving good results on the 
Lincoln Heath, he writes (p. 96), “ Moreover, it (the area under 
cultivation) received very little dung, the necessary fertility being 
brought in by the artificial manure for the peas and the roots, 
and the cake which is fed to the sheep on the temporary pastures. 
The land looked no better than, perhaps hardly as good as, the 
Norfolk land for which farmyard manure in quantify is regarded 
as the only possible means of securing proper crops throughouf 
the rotation.” Elsewhere, Sir Daniel found a farm where 
(p. 88) ” Often the red clover was allowed to grow after the 
firat cut, and the second growth was ploughed under, thus en- 
riching the land as much as a coating of dung would have done.” 
He also mentions (p. 135) a farmer who himself doubted the 
profitableness of wintering cattle in order to trample straw into 
dung. Notwithstanding the complexity of the subject its im- 
portance seems, therefore, to call for careful investigation. 

Methods of Producing Dung. — ^Farmyard manure is produced 
in different ways according to the style of farming and lines of 
production followed. It may, for example, be made by worldng 
horses, dairy cows or young horned stock. In these cases the 
manure is usually a by-product of the process of producing horse 
labour, milk and cattle respectively. The farmer is concerned 
with the economic considerations affecting the principal products 
and if he decides to foUow these Hnes of production the manure 
is necessarily obtained and must be disposed of to the best 
advantage. 

There are, however, other cases where the manure itself may 
be properly described as the principal product. For example, 
in some districts there are arable farmers who take in cattle to 
winter gratia or for a nominal payment in order to get their 
straw trampled into the dung which is considered indispensable 
for the crops they grow. The manure is then the sole product 
of the process, and must therefore be charged with the full net 
cost. In many other cases it is the practice to purchase store 
cattle to winter for the same purpose, and, provided the object 
in view is the production of manure, the same principle applies. 
Cattle kept for this purpose should, in fact, be regarded as 
manure-making madiines, the running cost of which (food, 
labour and incidental expenses) together with the cost of raw 
material (straw) should be charged to the product (manure). 

When winter fattening is carried on the issue is not so well- 
defined, for we then have two products, manure and beef, either 
or both of which may be expected to yield a return for the cost 
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of wintering. In order to present the results of this practice in 
a simple form, it is usually desirable to consider either manure 
or beef as a by-product and to deduct its value from the gross 
cost of wintering in order to arrive at the net cost of the other, 
i.e., the principal, product. The relative importance of the r.wo 
products in the farm economy will depend upon the ekeum- 
stances of each individual case, but there is no doubt that the 
majority of farmers who practise winter fattening attach a great 
deal of value to the manure obtained and look for a return from 
then* crops for at any rate a large part of the cost of the process. 


A Mixed Farm Case. — It is proposed to consider here a 
case in which manure is the principal product of wintering. 
Unfortunately, there are no general data from which conclusions 
can be drawn, but with a view to presenting the problem in 
concrete form it is proposed to quote figures extracted from the 
cost accounts of a mixed farm of some 4,000 acres situated in 
the south of England.* These figures are introduced nierely 
by way of illustration and are not put forward as being capable 
of general application. Further, the method of treatment 
suggested applies only to those cases where expense is incurred 
in the maintenance of cattle primarily for the production of 
farmyard manure. It is not applicable to manure obtained as 
a by-product of other lines of production such as those mentioned 
above. Every case must, in fact, be considered separately, for 
differences in internal and external conditions may cause a 
system or practice which is uneconomic in some cases to be quite 
consistent with sound management in others. It is only by 
going to the trouble of obtaining reliable infonnation concern- 
ing the economic side of his own business and comparing it 
with results obtained elsewhere, or with estimates of the out- 
come of possible alternatives, that the fanner can direct his 
enterprise to the best advantage. The knowledge so obtained 
must be used with caution, and due weight must be given to the 
available results of technical research. Bound farming policy 
cannot be determined by statistical methods alone; technology 
and econornics are complementary, and it is only by an intelli- 
gent use of both that the best results can he obtained. This 
applies with prfcular force to a complicated question like that 
of farmyard manure, and this article is written in the hope of 
stimulating that economic investigation without which it is 
impoBsiblo to realise the full benefits of the labours of research 


qnotpd in nh s irnper were pi-ppared orivatelv and the methods 
respects from those adopted by the Committee on Agricultural 
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workers who are concerned principally with the physical and 
biological aspects of the problems involved. 

, Divisio-n 0 / Lhe Land . — On the above-mentioned farm the land 
is about equally divided between arable and grass, some chalk 
down being included in each category. The heavier arable 
(1,188 acres), which is practically all two-horse land, is cropped 
on a four course rotation, farmyard manure being applied to 
about one-fourth of the area each year. Most of this manure 
is produced by cattle which are wintered in open yards, some 
being fattened and sold while the remainder are kept on a 
maintenance ration only and are turned out in spring to fatten 
on the grass. The yards are conveniently situated about the 
farm, and the cropping is arranged in four-course shifts around 
each yard in order to minimise carting of the crops and manure. 

Number of Cattle and Food Used . — During the winter of 
1922-23 the average number of such cattle on the farm was 196. 
The wintering period covered approximately 166 days, from about 
1st December to about 15th May. The store cattle were fed on 
a maintenance ration consisting of hay. mangolds and stack 
silage, together with the straw which served for either food or 
litter. These were charged at cost of production. Owing to 
adverse climatic conditions some of the crops had yielded badly, 
and the unit costs were therefore high. For the present purpose 
it is advisable to eliminate this abnormal factor, and the costs 
have therefore been re-calculated on the basis of estimated 
normal yields. The actual and estimated costs are compared 
in Table 1. The fattening cattle received also barley and rye 
meal, which was charged at market value. 


Table 1. -Actual and Estimated Cost of Home-srrown Poods. 

Actual. Estimated.* 


Crop, 19*22. 

Yield 
per ac.re. 

Co.st per ton. 

Yield 
per acre. 

Cost per ton, 


cwt. 

£ R. d. 

cwt. 

£ s. d. 

Meadow hay 

lU 

3 10 10 

20 

2 16 7 

Pea and oat hay 

15" 

11 11 5 

60 

3 5 6 

Stack silage 

3(1 

3 12 0 

120 

1 7 0 

Mana:olds 

338 

1 0 0 

fiOO 

15 6 


The apportionment of the cost of a com crop between the grain 
and the straw always presents difficulty. The method adopted 
in this case was that of charging the straw with all costs of 
harvesting (except the cost of the stringl, all other expenses 
being borne by the grain. $ Table 2 gives details of one year’s 

* Anliddition has been made to cover the estimated extra cost, of handling 
the larger cro|). 

t As used in calculations. 

J The mftthncl adopted by the Committee on Agricultural Economics is that 
of charffin^ one-seventh of the cost of the crop to the straw and six-.i 
sevenths to the gi’ain. 
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production of straw. The total cost, after deduction of the cost 
of straw sold or used for other purposes, is charged to the farm- 
yard manure now under consideration. 

Table 2.— Actual Cost of Straw. 


Crop, 1922. 

Acres. 

Estimated 

total 

Total cost. 

Wheat 

332 

tonnage. 

314 

£ s. d, 

587 3 11 

Oat 

315 

182 

361 6 3 

Barlej' 

187 

68i 

205 11 11 

Bye 

104 

97J 

129 8 7 

Cost of Wintering.- 

—The cost of 

labour and 

other expenses 


incurred on account of the cattle has been extracted from the 
accounts, and a summary of the cost of the wintering process 
is given in Table 8. 


Table 3.— Cost 


Straw 

Foods 

Labour (man and horse) 
Incidental expenses 


of Wintering Cattle. 

£ s. 

784 0 

991 13 

246 13 

74 6 


d. 

0 

4 

9 

4 


Total 


£2,095 13 5 


The best method of reviewing the economic results of the 
practice would be to prepare an account showing on the debit 
side the cost of the wintering process as stated above, together 
with the cost of dealing with the manure (see Table 6), and on 
the credit side the value of any increase in weight of the cattle 
fattened and of any increase in crop-yields resulting from the 
application of the manure, minus the cost of dealing with such 
additional produce. The balance of this account would show, in 
terms of profit or loss, the primary result of the wintering pro- 
cess. Before reliable conclusions could be reached, it would be 
necessary to consider also certain other matters such as the 
building up and maintenance of soil fertility, the stocking of the 
grass land in spring, the effect of external factors such as 
■seasons and markets, the reaction of the practice on the farming 
system as a whole, and the probable results of such alternative 
systems as miRht appear practicable. 

Unfortunately, in the case under consideration, -neither the 
increase in weight of the cattle nor that of the cropjp is known. 

Moreover, these are items which it would always be very 
dfficult to ascertain on a commercial scale. It is therefore 
necessary to approach the problem from a different angle and 
to attempt a solution by a method which, though less exact, is 
nevertheless sufficiently accurate for the purpose in view. 
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This is undoTtbtedly a case where the farmyard manure must 
be regarded as the principal product of the wintering process. 

' The management of the store cattle was not designed to effect 
any increase in weight, and none appeared to have resulted. 
There might, of course, be an increase in value without any 
increase in weight, owing to the relatively higher price of store 
cattle which sometimes prevails in the spring as compared with 
the autumn, and where cattle are required to stock the grass 
land in spring this point should be taken into consideration. 
It might, however, frequently be possible to secure this advan- 
tage more economically by wintering the store cattle on inferior 
pasture with tiie addition of some rough hay, were it not for 
the fact that farmyard manure is considered necessary for the 
arable land. 

Cost of the Manure . — ^With regard to the cattle fattened and 
sold, winter fattening was not a primary object of tlie farming 
system, but was practised on the assumption that by this means 
some of the cattle wintered might be disposed of to the best 
advantage. The beef should therefore be regarded as a by- 
product of the wintering process, and its value should be deducted 
from the total cost of wintering to offset the additional cost of 
fattening as compared with mere maintenance of store cattle. 
It has already been stated that the increase in weight of the 
cattle is not known, but for the present purpose an estimate 
will serve. By reference to the number of cattle fattened and 
the length of time occupied by the process in each ease, it was 
found that the total number of cattle- weeks represented is 1,440. 
Assuming an average increase per week of 14 pounds dressed 
carcass weight (which is probably in excess of the actual increase) 
we get an aggregate increase of 20,160 lb. If this is priced at 
10|d. per lb. the total value increment appears as £882. The 
estimated net cost of the manure is therefore as shown in 
Table 4. 

. Table 4.~Net Cost of Manure. 

£ B. d. 

Gross cost of wintering (Table 3).,. ... 2,095 13 5 

Deduct estimated value of increment of cattle 882 0 0 

Eatimafed net cost of manure in yards ... £1,213 13 5 

In addition to the out-of-pocket costs . which have been 
specified, it is necessary to bear in mind certain contingent 
factors such as interest on the capital sum represented by the 
cattle, and the possibility of loss through disease, injury, death 
or a slump in prices. 
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To the cost of manure in the yards mast be added the cost 
of handling in order to arrive at the total charge to the crops. 
The actual costs have been ascertained from the accounts and 
.are shown in Table 5. 

Table 6.— Total Cost of Manure Chargeable to Crops.* 


Cost of manure in yards (Table 4) 

£ 

1,213 

s. 

13 

a. 

5 

Cost of carting and heaping 

186 

0 

1 

Cost of carting to fields ... 

239 

10 

6 

Cost of spreading 

67 

3 

2 

Total charge to cropd 

... £1,096 

7 

2 


The total shown in Table 5 represents .approximately the sum 
which must be charged against one year’s crops, for, although 
part of the cost of the dressing will be carried forward against 
future crops, yet the proportion of the cost of manuring other 
fields in previous years, which is brought forward in the accounts, 
brings the total up to the full annual charge, subject, of course, 
to variations in costs in different years. 

Cost of Dunging per Acre . — The area to be dunged each year 
is about 297 acres (one quarter of 1,188 acres), but part of the 
dung for this comes from other sources, such as horses, dairy 
■cattle, yoimg stock and pigs. It is estimated that in this way 
aboxit 123 acres are accounted for, leaving 174 acres to receive 
the dung now under consideration. The cost per acre of the 
dressing on this basis is 16 b. 

The method of apportioning this cost over the rotation pre- 
sents some difficulty, and should depend upon the particular 
nature of the crops grown and other local circumstances. 
Advisory economists have agreed upon a basis of 50 per cent, to 
the first crop, 30 per cent, to the second crop and 20 per cent, 
to the third crop. Supposing that wheat is the first crop the 
charge for dimg would thus be .£4 17s. 6d. per acre. With 
wheat at 12s. per owt. and straw at a consuming value of 25s. 
per ton a minimum increase per acre of about 8 cwt. of grain 
and 10 cwt. of straw would be required to recover the proportion 
of the cost of dunging plus the cost of handling the increased 
■crop. 


Economic Results of Dunging.— Eeliable information as 
to the economic. results of dunging could only be obtained by 
properly costed, experiments extending over a considerable period, 
in order tha,t the effect of varying conditions might be -observed. 
The ultimate .effect on soil feriility ..qf. different systems both 

^ * Overhead expensea are excluded from the coat of applyinK as this factor 

IS very vanahle as between difEerent farms. ^ ® 
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with and without farmyard maniu’e would, of course, be a most 
important point. The question for the indiTidual farmer, how- 
ever, is not so much whether the practice of wintering for dung 
pays, as whether it is possible to devise a system which will 
pay better. The answer to this question, and the details of 
any system which might be suggested, will, of course, depend 
largely upon local conditions. The most important of the general 
considerations involved, some of which have already been men- 
tioned, may, however, be touched upon here. 

(1) Provision must be made for the maintenance of soil 
fertility. The established practice in certain districts indicates 
that the application of farmyard manure is not the only means to 
this end. The ploughing under of green crops and “ seeds ” 
aftermath are other possible ways of supplying organic matter, 
while fertilising agents may be applied in the form of artificial 
manures and through the medium of cake and com fed to sheep 
on the land. 

(2") The most profitable crops should be grown, i.e., those 
which promise the greatest excess of value over cost of produc- 
tion. This is a large question, with which it is impossible to 
deal adequately here. Some crops are principally valuable for 
sale, while others are wholly or primarily valuable for further 
production, e.g.. by feeding to live stock. One of the most 
important points for decision is whether land shall be used for 
the production of crops which are directly saleable or of crops 
which are consumed on the farm— the latter, of course, includ- 
ing permanent grass. 

fSI Economical methods of production must be studied, and 
the general organisation of the farm, particularly as to labour 
requirements at different seasons, must be carefnUy considered. 
Tn this connection it may be noticed that, in the south at least, 
dung carting does not usually fit particularly well into the farm 
economy. It often has to’ be done when there is plenty of other 
work on hand for the horses and men. "When wet weather 
prevails, the mechanical injury to the fields, as well as damage 
to roads, may be considerable. Twice carting the manure, even 
wdiSn not required for other reasons, is 'sometimes necessary 
in order to clear the yards for the cattle; 

(^4f Straw, if not mamtfactured iiito diing, will be available 
■for ‘sale ’and may thus increase the farmer's returns. At present 
there is ' a good ’ market for straw in many districts, while the 
possibility bf pro’dhclhg ' straw rope’ and " stra-v«' eiivSopes oii the 
farm rs’ receiving ‘fensiderkble attention. ' Of course, if large 
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quantities of straw were offered for sale owing to the esrtensive 
abandonment of the manufacture of farmyard manure, the 
market would doubtless tend to disappear, but this is at present 
scarcely a contingency which need be taken into account by the 
individual farmer. Even if the straw is regarded as a by-pro- 
duct with no cost of production and having no value, that is not 
a valid argument for subjecting it to an expensive process of 
manufacture unless it is anticipated that an adequate return 
will be secured for the manure produced. 

The followii^ rotation, which was put into practice on a 
smaller farm under the same management as that for which 
figures have been quoted, will serve as an example of a system 
designed to take into account the considerations which have 
been mentioned, and to give good results id the particular case 
under present economic conditions ; — 

1. Fallow. 

2. Winter Oats, followed by mustard ploughed under. 

3. Barley. 

4. Seeds, mown and gi-azed. 

5. Seeds, grazed and mown. 

6. Seeds, mown ; afterwards ploughed under and bastard fallow given. 

7. Wheat. 

The intention was that no cattle should be wintered and no 
farmyard manure produced. Allowance was made for a dress- 
ing of 2 cwt. of sulphate of ammonia and 4 cwt. of superphos- 
phate during the rotation. These quantities were calculated on 
a “ subsistence ” basis, and additional manuring for increased 
yield would be carried out if and when market conditions, 
indicated that such a course would be profitable. 

Before this rotation was adopted, the probable costs and 
returns were carefully calculated and compared with those for 
two other rotations which it was thought would also fulfil the- 
essential condition of maintaining soil fertility without the 
application of farmyard manure. The estimates indicated that 
a satisfactory net profit might he anticipated in each case, but 
the above system promised the best resTilts from this point of 
view and also from that of general organisation, and was there- 
fore preferred to the others. 

Oottclusion.— Investigations of this nature, leading. to results 
which promise large reactions over wide areas, provide a 
most important means by which agriculture may be assisted to* 
regain a state of prosperity. A new system cannot well be* 
proved before adoption by experimental trial (though what is-, 
novel in one district may be found well established elsewhere), 
but the extension of economic research, of which costing is ant 
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important branch, will bring to light the defects of traditional 
methods and provide the means of forecasting the finandal 
results of alternative systems. Scientific manuring and feeding, 
the improvement of the productive capacity of crops and live 
stock, and so forth, are of the utmost importance as matmial 
with which profitable systems may be constructed, but such 
.measm’es are not in themselves sufficient to redeem the general 
agricultural situation when applied merely to traditional systems. 
A farming system is composed of various interacting factors. 
Natural sciences, interpreted and applied by the local knowledge 
and skill of the farmer, assist in the selection of the appropriate 
faeibrs and indicate the nature and extent of their interaction, 
while economic science, a knowledge of which is of no less 
importance, applies the final test and provides the basis for 
comparison of alternative systems. 

The wealth of experience which is the heritage of our genera- 
tion must be interpreted and used in the light of modem scientific 
knowledge, but practice must not be fettered by mere tradition. 
It has been said that the farmers who weathered the storm of 
adversity some thirty or forty years ago were those who altered 
their methods to meet changed economic conditions. By this 
means agriculture in the pre-war years had regained some 
measure of prosperity, and by this means also the industry will 
eventually recover from the post-war depression. 

eje 

GUERNSEY CATTLE. 

G. H. Johnstone. 

History. — ^In writing on the Guernsey breed of cattle one 
is impressed with an uncomfortable feeling that the reader 
has some title to expect to find at the opening some record of 
the history of the breed. Unfortunately in this case it is almoss 
impossible to comply with such an expectation, for, going 
backwards, fact dwinffies in so short a time into mythology that, 
unless fresh records come to light, this side must remain largely 
a matter fop conjecture, however disappointing this may be to 
the student of the breed. 

In the case of the Channel Island breeds this is the more to 
be regretted when we realise the interest it would afford 
could we trace the history and development of two breeds of 
cattle, apparently distinct, yet originating probably from a 
common stock; each having characteristics peculiar to itself, 
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and while developing on different lines, doing so within a dis- 
tance of each other no greater than that from London to 
Windsor. 

Tradition suggests that the Guernsey originated in a cross 
between “ the large red cattle of Normandy and the small 
red cattle of Brittany but as the question of the origin of 
the breed has been the subject of special investigation by the 
monks in charge of Les Vauxbelets Agricultural College, 
Guernsey, it will be as well perhaps to give the conclusions 
arrived at as recorded in a letter by the Professor of Agricul- 
ture at the college.^ 

‘'Though the origin of the Guernsey cow be lost for want of definite 
Instorical record, inferences from known history of the people and from 
analogies of qualities and habits of the cattle in question permit the observer 
and student to draw conclusions which seem to point out the very breeds that 
have, in days of yore, contributed to the shaping and moulding of the modern 
Guernsey. One is prompted by study and comparisons to say that the most 
prominent ancestor of the Guernsey cow is the breed, not yet extinct, called 
‘Froment du Leon’ in Brittany, France. This Froment du L4on, as to the 
size of frame, is a very small breed, much smaller than the present Guernsey, 
but possessing the same markings, quite distinct on the animal, namely, 
red and white, fawn and white, etc. It is active, gaudy, and is quiet at 
milkings.” 

One of the reasons for its smallness may be ascribed to the country where 
it is bred and lives ; there the grass is scanty and short, and the animal has to 
work hard to pick up a full feed. Another reason is the neglect with which 
the young stock is raised, the little care tak^n of it by the breeder even to this 
day, except a few well-to-do gentlemen who have lately taken ^steps to improve 
it hy severe selection, better housing, and above all better feeding.” 

“ Though the Froment du L6on animal be small, it gives a good flow of 
milk proportionate to the bulk of the beast. Hence by close analogy this cow 
seems to be the leading originator of our modem Guernsey.” 

The second source from which the Guernsey has been formed was the 
introduction of Nonnan l)Iood of the brindle variety of cattle, which is yet to 
be found in the rich butter district of Tesigny, and renowned as producing 
the best French butter. This breed is much heavier than either our modern 
Guernsey or the old Froment du Leon, and gives a good supply of rich milk,” 

“ This second ancestor of the Guernsey is made obvious by the brindle 
cattle which, by atavism or reversion, often appear in the Guernsey breed, 
and also by the black-nosed cows which often are met wilh in the island. 
These brindle markings and black noses come, no doubt, from the Norman 
brindle. Besides, only a few years ago brindle cattle were quite common in 
the island and had a very good name as milkers.” 

“Now the crossing of these two breeds, the small Froment -du L4oi), and 
the bulky Noraian brindle has given the medium size cow of Guernsey, in 
which t here seems to be more blood of the first than of the other.” 

Guernsey Breed, Glmvks L. Hill (F.“Kimble Company, Iowa, XJ.S.A.; 
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‘‘ But wlien were animals of this breed taken to Gruernsey ; where resulted 
the cross ? This is the yery point on which no record can be found, yet no 
, stone has been left unturned in the effort to discover some facts of the intro- 
duction and crossing. 

‘^According to Norman chronicles, the Duke of Normandy sent some 
monks of Mont St. Michel to found a new abbey in Guernsey. This was about 
the year 960. Some years after, Duke William of Normandy gave the monks 
new land in the island on the condition that they would till the soil, teach 
the art of agriculture to the natives, and defend them against the possible 
encroachment of sea rovers.” 

To cultivate so much land efficiently they had to import animals from 
the continent as draught beasts and also to supply products directly for their 
living, their diet consisting mainly of milk, butter and cheese. It is very 
probable that there were no cattle or only a few head as the natives were few 
in number and very poor.” 

Now, nearly all the founders of this Abbey were Bretons, and it is 
therefore most natural that they should import cattle from their own country; 
besides they were the only body then able to import animals to the island, the 
natives being too poor and having no taste for breeding as they were all 
fishermen.” 

** Some years afterwards, about 1061, other monks came from Cherbourg. 
They established two new abbeys, one on Alderney, and one in Guernsey. 
These new colonists brought over Norman cattle of the brindle variety, for 
these settlers were Normans. The cattle they brought over were in the 
course of time crossed with the Froment du L6on. Good results crowned the 
•efforts of the breeders. The bulky Norman breed gave stuff to the offspiung, 
and the Froment du L6on gave lightness to the grade, which has in the 
course of years become the famous Guernsey.” 

“ Such would he the origin of the Guernsey cow, and in the absence of any 
documents to the contrary, this version seems to be the only probable one.” 

So much for the history of the breed, as far as it can be 
traced, and if it be not conclusive, we may at least be content 
to render to the monks the credit for the early steps -which have 
led up to the breed as it is to-day. 

It is interesting to note that the prevailing colour is of com* 
paratively recent development, and is certainly a concession 
to fashion; for we read in the preface to Vol. I of the “ General 
Herd Book,’* issued in 1881 : — “ The colours of the Guernsey 
breed are white, red, and black, in any mixture and shade 
except roan, no instance of which is known to have occurred. 
Brindle is hot uncommon. The nose may be either white or 
black.” One herd of black and white Guernseys ' will be 
remembered by visitors to the island in quite recent years. 

As to the purity of the breed, as it exists to-day upon the 
island, it is interesting to note that importation into Guernsey 
has been generally prohibited since 10th March, 1824. 

0 2 
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Guernseys in England. — No exact dates can be given for the 
first importations of Guernsey cattle into England, but it seems 
that Channel Island cattle were more or less regularly imported 
into England in the early part of the 19th century. They seem 
to have come in under the comprehensive term Alderney 
cattle,’’ a term still used by many to cover anything that 
comes from the Channel Islands, although the only cattle on 
the Island of Alderney are hardly to be distinguished from 
Guernseys, to the characteristics of which they breed true. 

Hampshire seems to have been the centre of the breed in 
these early days and we read in Youatt’s book,"^ under the 
heading “ Foreign Breeds of Cattle ” : — 

First; among them— and a regular importation of which is kept np— we 
have the Normandy or Alderney cattle. The Normandy cattle are imported 
from the French continent, and are larger and have a superior tendency to 
fatten ; and others are from the islands on the French coast ; but all of th'*m, 
whether from the continent or the islands, pass under the common name of 
Alderneys.” 

In the same book we read, under the title “ Cattle in Hamp- 
shire,” p. 216: — 

Hither also the Longhorns penetrated, and were the prevailing breed, but 
they may be said to ha've perfectly disappeared. They have given way to 
Devons, and indeed to breeds of every sort, and more particularly, near the 
coast, to the Alderney or smaller breed of Norman cows. About Southampton 
the Aldernej’' is the prevalent breed.” 

No record is available to show when the breed first began tc 
obtain a hold on the farmers in the far West of Cornwall, which 
may now claim to be the English home of the Guernsey. 
Often, of course, no attempt has been made to keep a record 
of the animals bred, so that they have become, since the foun- 
dation of the English Herd Book, ” non-pedigree animals.” 

Of late years the progress which has been made by 
Guernseys in other parts of England has undoubtedly left its 
effect on the herds in the far West, especially amongst the 
non-pedigree animals, referred to above, which have been dili- 
gently sought out to add merit to the produce of ipixed dairy 
herds in other parts of the country, so that a steady stream of 
” grade Guernseys ” has been passing out of the Duchy. This 
is certainly due to the increasing appreciation of the value of 
Guernsey j)roduce, and is reflected in a corresponding advance 
in the popularity of the pedigree stock, as may be seen in the 

* Cattle, Their Breeds Management and Dieeasea^ 1834. 
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progress made by the English Guernsey Cattle Society, and 
the number of animals registered in their Herd Book. 

" Bounded in 1884, this society opened with a membership of 
42, and the first Herd Book published contains a register of 809 
cows and 74 bulls. By 1913 the membership had increased to 
181, the cows registered in that year numbering 539, and the 
bulls 144. The last volume of the Herd Book, issued in 1924, 
shows that the membership has increased to 647, while 1,560 
cows and 364 bulls appear in the register. This increasing 
popularity is the more remarkable when it is considered that 
the export of cattle to America has been at a complete stand- 
still since 1918 owing to outbreaks of foot-and-mouth disease 
in England, 

That the Guernsey is held in the highest esteem in the 
United States is shown by the thriving state of the Guernsey 
Cattle Society in that country, as well as by the number of 
cattle exported to the States from the Island of Guernsey, 396 
animals having been shipped in 1923. It may be of interest 
here to give the results of the sale of the Langwater herd of 
Guernseys in New York State in 1922, This herd was bred 
(not bought) by the late E, Lothrop Ames, than whom there 
has probably been no greater scientific breeder of these cattle, 
and when sold by auction at his death, the 51 head offered 
brought an average price of $2,866, equivalent then to 
about £560. 

Good j)rices for Guernseys, however, are also obtained else- 
where, and nothing is more encouraging to the Guernsey 
enthusiast in this country than the manner in which the breed 
has maintained its selling value during the slump in the prices 
of pedigree stock in England during the last few years. On 
22nd July, 1923, an average price of £101 18s. 6d. was obtained 
for 42 cows and heifers, at the dispersal sale of the herd owned 
by Mr. D. C. Haldeman; 5 bulls offered at the same sale 
bringing an average of £120 15s. Moreover, at the time of 
this sale several buyers were out of action on account of local 
foot-and-mouth disease restrictions. If this disease is shortly 
stamped out in this country and our export market to America 
is again opened, it may safely be predicted that anyone having 
the right sort of Guernseys to offer will find a ready market for 
all he has to sell. 

Constitution. — ^What is the right sort of Guernsey? As to 
form, this must be largely a matter of opinion, but as to con- 
stitution and dairy capacily there can be no divergence of view. 
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It may perhaps be regretted that in the scale of points pub- 
lished in the English Guernsey Society’s Herd Book for the 
guidance of judges more account is not taken of constitution,' 
unless indeed it is such a general characteristic of the breed 
that it has to some extent been overlooked. Not only are 
Guernseys hardy (several herds are wintered out day and night 
in the open) but as a breed they are singularly free from tuber- 
culosis. . On this, no doubt, the island stock, which is con- 
stantly being imported for the replenishment of English 
herds, exercises an important influence, for the precautions 
taken in Guernsey have been so successful that complete 
freedom from the scourge can be claimed throughout the island. 

The special regmlations for combating bovine tuberculosis in 
Guernsey are very complete and provide for compensation in 
the case of animals which are compulsorily slaughtered on 
being found infected. The first known case of the disease there 
was some years ago and was found in a bull which had been 
sent to England for exhibition at one of our principal shows, 
and subsequently returned to Guernsey for breeding purposes. 
As soon as it was discovered, the disease traceable to this source 
was diligently sought out and eradicated by slaughter wherever 
found; moreover, the re-importation of cattle exported for 
showing, or any other purpose, was thenceforward prohibited. 

If longevity is accepted, as it surely must be, as evidence of 
constitution, the Guernsey cow can certainly enter the lists 
without fear of rival breeds exceeding her records in this 
respect. It is no uncommon thing to find cows of this breed 
of 18 or even 20 years producing enough milk to justify their 
being retained in the herd, besides bringing to it the annual 
increase of a calf, while at 13 to 15 years of age they will 
constantly be found holding a good position in the herd as 
milkers. Moreover, the distribution of the breed is a testimony 
to its vigour and hardiness, ^^e find Guernseys not only in 
Northern England and Scotland, but all over the United States 
of America, in Canada, even in Alaska, in tropical Brazil, in 
South Africa, Australia, and Japan, while a few have even 
reached China. . • 

Fashions in Breeding, — There is a mistaken tendency, no 
doubt due to the influence of the show ring, to breed Guernseys 
s^ler than heretofore, a tendency which, if they are to occupy 
the prominent position as dairy cows to Which they are entitled 
rather than to degenerate into that of an ornament for gentle- 
men s parks, should be checked before it has had time to do the 
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harm to the breed that it undoubtedly will. The aim for the 
future should be to breed them large and “ rangey ” writhout 
loss of quality, aiming at the same time to get a development 
of width behind to replace the present tendency to narrowness 
there. There can be no doubt that this tendency to breed 
smaller (show ring) Guernseys is due to the fact that quality is 
more easily recognised in small than in large animals, but 
Guernsey breeders will do well to set their faces firmly against 
the fashion. The Guernsey cow should scale her 1,000 lb. 
without sacrifice of quality. 

While appreciating the many and real benefits that the show 
ring confers, it is at the same time impossible to disregard the 
influence exerted by fashion through this channel, as is exem- 
plified in the demand for white noses in Guernseys. W'hile it 
is manifestly impossible to suggest that the colour of the nose 
exerts any influence on the milk yield, it is a very prevalent 
opinion, both in England and in the Channel Islands, that a 
black nose is an indication of milking capacity. This may 
perhaps be accounted for to some extent by the fact that unless 
the strain from which the black-nosed heifer has been bred 
renders it probable that the calf will ultimately prove rather 
exceptional as a milker, it would not have been kept to grow 
up -with the herd. However, it is well to remember that only 
a few years ago the black nose was considered to be no dis- 
figurement, and that it is only in deference to the Moloch of 
fashion that it has come to be looked on with so much dis- 
favour. It is conceivable that at some future time the tide of 
fashion will change; some millionaire wdll develop a taste for 
black-nosed Guernseys, and we shall then all try to breed them. 
In the meantime it may be as well to mention that the black 
is very “ recessive ” and can easily be bred out of a herd so 
long as in-breeding is not closely practised. For this reason, 
those who wish to start a herd on the most economical lines 
should not lose the chance of obtaining a bargain when they 
find a cow going cheap because she has a dusky nose. 

With a bull, of course, it is different, for while the cow is 
responsible only for one annual addition to the herd, the bull 
may be expected to father all the increases in it. 

Milk an^ Butter-fat Records. — Above all it is essential that 
the Guernsey cow shall milk well, and that the butter-fat con- 
tent of the milk shall be materially in advance of that given by 
the so-called dual-purpose breeds — for she does not claim to be 
in this eategorji' — ^and if she does not offer dairy produce of a 
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quality considerably in advance of that of the so-called dual- 
purpose breeds, she can have little claim to remain in the herd. 

The average yield of the mature Q-uemsey would probablj 
work out at between 600 and 700 gallons, though, of course, 
a great number of animals exceed this, as is shown by the list 
of certificates granted by the English Guernsey Cattle Society. 
These certificates are offered by the Society for animals com- 
plying with certain standards laid down for yield of butter-fat, 
and an inspection of the list of certificates issued in 192S shows 
that in the class for mature cows, the average yield of the 54 - 
included was 8,918.88 lb., while the average butter-fat 
percentage was 6.10. If 80 per cent, of butter consists of 
butter-fat it will be seen that each of these cows has produced 
more than half her own weight of butter in the year! 

One effect of the increasing popularity of milk records has 
certainly been to increase the yield of milk, as may be seen 
from the records of the various Milk Recording Societies which 
are published from time to time; but the system as at present 
supported by the Ministry of Agriculture takes no account of 
butter-fat content. For this reason the English Guernsey 
Cattle Society, while working under the Ministry’s system, 
has at the same time wisely retained the issue of the certificates 
which have for many years been awarded on a butter-fat 
qualification. 

Butter from milk of the Channel Island breeds, when pro- 
perly made, has a substance, a flavour, and a colour considered 
by many as unrivalled by that of any other breed, and it meets 
with a veiy ready market; while the present-day demand for 
clean milk cannot fail* to bring a discrimination as to quality 
as well as cleanliness, of which the yellow milk of the Guernsey, 
topi)ed with a thick layer of rich cream, offers a tempting 
advertisement. To this may undoubtedly be attributed the 
exhilarating popularity of the Guernsey amongst the dairy 
farmers of the United States to-day; for we find not only an 
increasing number of pedigree herds of this breed in that 
country, but also a greatly increasing demand for Guernsey 
bulls for use for ** grade ” purposes. They have been proved 
to mate well with other breeds which lack the supreme quality 
of Guernsey produce, and breeders in this country should not 
be slow to appreciate the value of this trade in this country also 
for the disposal of their bull calves. 

The increasing interest taken in milk recording is already 
bearing fruit in the number of bulls advertised for sale from 
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milk-recprded stock, sometimes into the second, third and even 
fourth generation, and the day is certainly not far away when 
those who have bulls without milk records behind them will 
have difficulty in finding a market. 

Here again the influence of the show ring has not been 
wholly for the good of the breed, for there are many who w'ill 
buy a young bull solely because he is likely to win prizes at the 
shows, but without regard to the fact that all the money won 
there may be much more than discounted by the harm he will 
do in lowering the standard of milk production in the future 
herd. It certainly should be a question for the consideration 
of the Council of the breed society whether, at any rate, the 
championship classes at the shows for which they offer the 
prizes should not be restricted to bulls out of cows which hold 
the society’s certificate for milk yield. 

Types and Lines. — The great development in the demand 
for Guernseys is, of course, reflected in the price paid for even 
indifferent representatives of the breed. It is surely a matter 
for regret that in this country, so famed for the breeding of 
pedigree stock, greater efforts are not made to discourage the 
breeding of ‘‘ scrubs ” under the cloak of registration figures. 
Some pedigree breeders who are themselves the most resolute 
in their protection of the pedigree, are at the same time most 
lax in the prostitution of their ideasi submitting for registra- 
tion animals whose only title thereto lies in the mating, how- 
ever carelessly, of two pedigree animals. 

How many incipient breeders of any sort of cattle have given 
up after their first experience of investment in the breed they 
intended to keep? In the same matter of starting a herd, how 
many give a thought as to how to go about it before they begin? 
A brief preliminary study of the Guernsey herd books will 
amply repay the time spent upon them by an intending 
beginner, for he will learn from them which are the most 
popular families of the day as well as which are the best milk- 
• ing strains. He will learn, too, that while certain “ lines ” 
have retained prominence over a number of years and are still 
in favour, others which may perhaps have occupied a position 
of similar prominence for a time have gradually died out or are 
dying ou't. 

He will be wise, too, if he sets himself determinedly to 
restrict his selection to one type. In this breed there are 
several types, and in many of the herds in this country there 
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is a lack of uniformity of type which not only detracts from 
the appearance of the herd, a matter of secondary importance, 
but which at the same time greatly adds to the problems of 
mating. 

It is well known that the mating of a bull of one type with 
a cow of another frequently results in disappointment; espe- 
cially is this so when both sides of the union , are animals which 
may have won the highest honours in the show ring or in the 
milking shed. If the beginner purchases, say, three different 
types, he will find himself faced with the difficulty of deciding 
which of them shall be favoured in the selection of his herd 
sire. With Guernseys this difficulty is a real one, for no type 
has been fixed for the breed, neither is help afforded' by the 
judging records. 


Feeding. — ^In claiming for the breed pre-eminence as an 
economical dairy proposition, the question of feeding cannot 
be left out of account. The Guernsey is a thrifty cow, able 
to satisfy her needs on pasture which is not of the highest 
quality, supplemented during the winter months by less roots 
and concentrates than are needed by cows of a heavier frame. 
In the modern system of calculating the maintenance require- 
ment of food by the weight of the cow, and her production 
requirement by her yield of milk, the Guernsey compares well 
with any other breed, while the ability to maintain herself on 
ordinary pastures adds greatly to her economic value. 

On the Island of Guernsey, where much of the available land 
is devoted to market gardening nnder glass, the cows, and 
often the bulls, are tethered from an early age by means of 
pegs 8 to 10 in. long driven into the ground, having chains or 
lupes attached and secured through a swivel to the horns, the 
pegs being moved at frequent intervals during the day. The 
proverbial docility of the breed is often attributed to this 
method of tethering, practised for many generations. It may 
be suggested that if this be so, the same docility should have 
been inherited by the bulls. While it cannot be denied that 
bulls of this breed do at times give a certain amount of trouble, 
it should at the same time be remembered that they are often 
condemned from an early age to a life of more or less solitary 
confinement, while sometimes the ministrations of the feeder 
will include demonstrations with either a fork or the voice 
which render him unwelcome in spite of the food that he 
brings It has been observed by the writer that at those farms 
where '' ugly ’’ bulls are unknown, the conditions of stabling 
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admit of the bull being allowed to see something of what is 
going on around him. 

Registration in Guernsey. — ^Reference has already been made 
to the value of the island as a centre from which the herds in 
this country may be replenished, for all animals from there 
must, of course, be descended from pedigree stock. Even so, 
the system of registration in the island is very carefully con- 
ducted, and a calf, to be registered as pedigree stock must be 
sketched by an official draughtsman of the Society within a 
few hours of birth. The date of service must also have been 
officially notified, and a certificate of service obtained from the 
owner of the sire. A calf not qualified under these conditions 
can never be registered as pedigree stock. It may, how- 
ever, in due coimse be presented before representatives of the 
Society, and if approved by them as being sufficiently represen- 
tative of the breed, it is admitted to the Herd Book as “ founda- 
tion stock, without any entry in the records as to pedigree. 
The Island Herd Book is, therefore, divided for this purpose 
into pedigree and foundation stock. Notification of these 
periodical inspections is given from time to time, and centres 
are chosen to which animals may be brought for the purpose of 
securing qualification. 

Although the breeding of these foundation animals is not 
entered in the Herd Book, their parentage is often traceable, 
while they are, of course, possessed of as much Guernsey blood 
in their veins as any with the longest pedigree. 

In the battle of the breeds, which during the last few years 
has doubled in intensity, the Guernsey has more than held her 
own, as the figures given above of the progress of the English 
Guernsey Cattle Society indicate. While those who set out 
on the road to find the best breed of dairy cows will find that 
the road is a long one, and leads nowhere, they will certainly 
not be able to pass over the claims of the Guernsey as being 
the world’s greatest butter producer, if the standard of measure 
be one of quality and economy of production. When the public 
of this country have been educated to judge the food value^ of 
milk by its quality, the .Guernsey cow will meet with a wide 
appreciation of her ability as a rent-paying proposition. 
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ENSILAGE.— IV. 

OLAMP SILAGE. 

Aethxjb Amos, M.A., 

School of Agriculture, Cambridge. 

The making of silage in a tower silo involves considerable 
expenditure for the construction of the silo, the purchase of a 
cutter, and perhaps an engine to drive the cutter. Clamp silage 
has the advantage that it can be made without any such capital 
expenditure. This method can consequently be brought into 
use at very short notice for the preservation of fodder in periods 
of abundance, or alternatively in periods when wet weather 
prevents haymaking. At the will of the farmer it can, therefore, 
form part of the aimual farming procedure, or be utilised only 
under the circumstances mentioned above. 

Difficulties. — ^Tt must not be thought that clamp silage can 
be satisfactorily made without care; there are, in fact, two 
important dangers to be avoided. ' 

(1) The first of these is wastage on the top and sides 
of the clamp, which may reach excessive proportions — 26 per 
cent, or more— when conditions are bad. It will readily 
be gathered that this wastage is proportional to the area of 
the exposed surface, and that consequently a small silage clamp 
suffers greater proportionate wastage than a large one, because 
it has relatively more exposed surface. It is not, therefore, 
a practice suitable to small scale work nor for small holders, 
though it is sometimes suggested for them. 

(2) The second difficulty is due to the fact that the silage 
in the lower part of the clamp is liable to be very sour, owing 
to the solid packing of the silage on the floor of the clamp due 
to the carting of the full loads of crop over the clamp, and to 
the difficulty of access of air to this part of the clamp — 
surrounded as it is by the impervious earthen walls. 

The Site. This should be chosen with care. In some cases, 
when it is proposed to make clamp silage annually, the site is 
selected in a convenient part of the stackyard. In other cases 
it may be in one comer of the field where the green crop is 
growing. If it is possible to place it adjacent to several fields, 
then the site can be used for crops on each of these in succession. 
Again, if the silage is to be fed to cattle or sheep in a near-by 
field^ or yard, proximity to this should have consideration. By 
making the clamp in the field the labour of carting it may be 
wnsiderably reduced, but it is important that the site selected 
be close to a road for carting from the clamp in winter. 
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One other point in selecting the site is to make sture that the 
bottom of the clamp, when excavated, is not sabjeet to flooding 
in winter. 

The site of the clamp is prepared by excavating a pit of 
varying depth according to circumstances. If the pit is in the 
field the depth should generally vary from 12 to 24 in. ; this wiU 
provide soil sufficient to cover and weight the clamp when com- 
pleted. If the pit is to be permanent and situated at the 
homestead, the depth may be 3 to 4 ft., provided drainage is 
satisfactory; where such a comparatively deep pit is dug it 
may be desirable to concrete the sides roughly to prevent the 
walls falling in The sides should not be quite vertical, but 
should have a slight slope inwards to the floor of the clamp 
(see diagram); this will both help to support the sides and 
also provide for more perfect packing of the silage in the clamp. 

The other dimensions of the clamp also need careful study. 
The width should be sufficient to allow loaded carts of green 
crop to be led over the clamp when it is being made without 
danger of toppling over, and yet not unduly wide because when 
the silage is being used it will be cut off in sections across the 
narrow width. If the face is too great a comparatively long 
period will elapse between the cutting of each section, and the 
exposed face of the silage wiU have begun to decay before being 
used. Experience has shown that a width of 14 ft. at ground 
level provides best for these two considerations, though according 
to circumstances it may vary from 13 ft. to 16 ft. with good 
results. 

The length of the clamp will of course depend upon the amount 
of crop to be ensiled. In calculating the weight of silage from 
a green crop in the field it may he taken as varying between 
§ and f of the weight of the green crop concerned, or the crop- 
may be estimated in terms of the weight of hay it would 
produce and then multiplied hy 8 to convert weight of hay 
into the equivalent weight of silage. Having obtained an 
estimate of the weight of silage to be clamped, this mimt be 
divided by 40 to convert poimds of silage into cubic feet, since 
1 cubic foot of silage weighs on the average 40 lb. Tbe height 
to which the clamp of silage will nltimatelv settle will depend 
upon a variety of circumstances, but generally it wiU be found 
to vary between 4 ft. and 6 ft. — ^say a mean of 5 ft. If, there- 
fore. the estimated quantity of silage in cubic feet be divided by 
14 ft. (the width of the clamp) and again by 5 ft. (tbe ultimate 
depth of silage) the length of clamp to be excavated will be 
obtained. 
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Formation of Clamp. — clamp silo is generally made in 
exactly tlie same way as a drawn-up damp of farmyard manure, 
that is to say, each loaded cart of green crop is led over the 
damp, tipped off behind, and the greenstuff roughly spread. 
This, as previously mentioned, results in excessive pressure on 
the lower layers in the pit, where air has little access to the 
heap, with the result that when other conditions are favourable 
— e.g., a damp, succulent and perliaps immature crop — sour 
silage results. It might be ejected that such conditions would 
give rise to green and fruity silage in the clamp, but so far this 
has not generally been the result. Sour silage may be prevented 
by allowing the fodder at the bottom of the clamp to wilt 
for a couple of days before carting, in which case the crop will 
be drier and lighter when carted. The pressure on the clamp 
being in consequence less, the air has readier access, more heat 
is generated by fermentation, the temperature rises to a higher 
point in the drier material and sour silage is prevented from 
forming. Alternatively, the first day’s work on the clamp may 
be stopped when a depth of only 2 to 3 ft. of silage has been 
placed over the floor of the clamp, and the clamp left for a couple 
of days during which considerable heating will result, since it 
will not be too closely compacted. With this heat below, the 
building of the rest of the clamp can be steadily pushed forward, 
and it will be found that the silage wiU heat normally. 

In building the clamp the sides above ground should be 
constructed so that they slope slightly inwards, but this must 
not be exaggerated because as fermentation proceeds and succes- 
sive layers of green crop are added the clamp will settle greatly 
and consequently the slope of the walls will be increased. When 
the clamp rises much above the level of the ground a trace- 
horse will be necessary to help draw up the loads. The trace- 
horse should be kept at the clamp, and in the intervals between 
the loads led along the sides of the clamp to trample these 
tight, otherwise the sides may be too loose. 

The building of the clamp should preferably be continued 
intermittently over a period of not less than eight days, in order 
to give time for the several layers of silage to ferment -and settle 
down, so that the heap of silage when completed may have a 
considerable height. The height of the clamp can never be 
carried much more than 7 ft. above ground level at any time, 
because of the danger of the carts overturning, so that if the 
clamp is rapidly completed it subsequently settles to a very 
small clamp. When intervals are allowed in the clamping, these 
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should not be greater than two clear days, lest moulding should 
begin to take place on the exposed surface. 

Covering the Clamp. — ^It is important to give special atten- 
tion to the construction of the roof. There is a danger of 
overheating and excessive drying out of the top layer, as in 
the tower silo, and tliis can be obviated as in the tower by using 
very succulent material on the top, or better still by using some 
succulent waste material, if available. Again, it is most import 
tant to obtain the right shape to the top in order that the 
greater part of the rainwater can be shed by the slope of the 
roof; otherwise the water tends to soak into the clamp and 
leads to the decay of much silage at the eaves. For this 
purpose mention has already been made that the side walls, as 
built, should slope inwards; in completing the roof this process 
must be continued and accentuated by heaping up the centre by 
hand after the sides have been so drawn in that it is no longer 
possible to cart with safety over the clamp (see diagram). 
When the last load has been carted upon the clamp, a short part 
only of the toe of the run up at either end should be cut off, 
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leaving a considerable slope, and the material pitched upon the 
sloping ends of the clamp, since otherwise the greater part of 
this toe will be spoilt before the silage is used. 

Perhaps the most important part in making clamp silage is 
the covering or pressing of the clamp with the soil excavated 
from the pit. The first precaution is to commence covering 
immediately the clamp is complete, because delay means addi- 
tional wastage. The proceedure in covering a silage clamp 
should be exactly the reverse of that adopted in covering a 
clamp of mangolds. Instead of building up the covering from 
the sides, one should begin by throwing soil on to the centre 
of the top of the clamp. The reason for this is that the clamp 
is continuously settling, and if the earthing proceeds as with a 
mangold clamp, then, as soon as the eai’thing is complete, this 
forms a sort of arch which partially suppoi'ts itself and prevents 
the compacting of the heap. If the procedure recommended 
above be adopted, it will be found, however, that a difficulty at 
once arises : the soil keeps rolling off the eaves. This difficulty 
is easily overcome by slinging large poles, about 4 to 6 in. in 
diameter, on either side at the eaves of the clamp by means of 
old fence wire passing over the heap. The soil lodging upon 
these poles is prevented from rolling off and a covering is 
quickly effected; moreover, the greatest thickness of soil will 
accumulate just above the eaves where the greatest pressure 
is desirable. Another advantage of this method is that the pres- 
sure of the soil is immediately applied to the top of the clamp 
which rapidly settles down, air is excluded and excessive heating 
of the top layer is prevented. The besf depth of earth covering 
is probably 12 in. ; a smaller depth is often adopted in practice, 
but this leads to greater waste. The diagram shows a section 
of a silage clamp which has been covered with earth as described 
and allowed to settle. 

It is a matter of opinion whether, when the top of the clamp 
is coyered,^ one should proceed to earth-in the sides : in general 
practice this is done, though mechanically it can exert but little 
pressure and may, as already sta/ted, even tend to lessen the 
pressure. In one trial at Cambridge in a clamp one side of 
whioli was earthed and one not, there was no measurable differ- 
ence in the wastage on either side. It seems probable, there- 
fore, that earthing the aides is unnecessary. 

Wastage.— It must always be realised that the makintr 
of clamp silage is liable to lead to excessive wastage by moulding 
and decomposition unless suitable precautions are taken, and 
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that this wastage is progressive, so that a clamp or part of a 
damp kept till March will have wasted very much more than 
one used in early autumn. One is frequently asked between 
what limits such wastage is likely to lie, and for this reason 
calculations of wastage have been made. It is not claimed that 
the figures for the two clamps to be quoted are extremely 
accurate, but they give an approximation to the truth. 

(a) In the fiist case the damp was made from a third crop 
of clover and ryegrass, in September, 1920, following the direc- 
tions given previously. The pit was 2 ft. deep, and the green- 
stuff was packed together well. The damp was covered 
immediately it was completed with a covering of soil 12 in. 
deep. The autumn was dry and the measurements were made 
in mid-December after two-thirds of the damp had been used, 
when its mean height was 4 ft. 9 in. In this case Ihe estimation 
of waste was made by measuring the depth to which moulding 
had occurred as shown by the section across the clamp from 
which the silage was cut. These measurements varied from as 
little as 1|- in. over the centre of the clamp to as much as 5 in. 
at the eaves. From these and other measurements the areas 
(1) of the whole cross section of 'the clamp, and (2) of the mouldy 
covering, were calculated; and from these the percentage of 
wastage by volume was calculated. The result showed that no 
more than 5.7 per cent, of the silage had been spoilt, which 
may be taken as a very good result of careful management. 

(b) In the second case the damp was composed of a long 
and twisted crop of oats and tares with some rye, which did not 
lend itself to close packing on the surface. The pit was 2 ft. 
deep and generally the procedure was as described above, except 
that a delay of two or three days occurred between completion of 
clamping and covering of the silo, and the earth covering 
amounted only to 6 in. instead of 12 in. The clamp was made 
in June, 192S, a year in which the autumn was very wet. and 
this favoured wastage. The measurements were not made until' 
16th January, 1924, when the clamp was nearly finished. 

The method of estimation in this ease consisted in cutting 
a rectangular block of silage down through the clamp at a point 
midway between the centre of the silo and the side, at a point 
where th5 wastage appeared to be about the average. The- 
weights of both good and bad silage were determined, and then 
the percentage of dry material in both good and bad silage was 
determined from samples of each. From these measurements- 
the wastage was calculated and found to be 19 per cent. — a 

D 
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result which shows that wastage may be very great when con- 
ditions of making and control are imperfect. The figures of 
wastage by moulding at the sides do not include wastage due to 
fermentation. 

Summary. — ^It may be said that, when conditions are un- 
favourable for hay-making, clamp silage is a useful method of 
saving excess of green fodder for winter feeding in a succulent 
■form, provided that the crop is a suitable one, that clamping 
is properly carried out, that covering with soil is done intelli- 
gently and quickly after clamping is complete, and that in 
addition the silage is used reasonably soon after making. Clamp 
silage is not likely to be successful if made in too small clamps, 
nor if used too slowly, so that the cut surface remains exposed 
for considerable periods. Clamp silage entails no capital expendi- 
ture beyond the labour of digging the pit, and is therefore applic- 
•able for occasional use. A few farmers have made clamp silage 
part of their regular fai'ming scheme, but this practice is not 
general. Where adopted for this purpose it is usual to prepare 
rather deeper pits, to have them situated near the homestead, 
and to strengthen the face of the walls with concrete or other 
means. 

»•«**« 

THE RESEARCH ASSOCIATION OF 
BRITISH FLOUR-MILLERS. 

B. A. PisHBR, M.A., B.Sc. (Oxon.), 

Director of Research to the Association. 

Before the War, the competition of imported flour had been 
•overcome by the British flour-milling industry to the extent 
that approximately 90 per cent, of the national requirements 
TV'ere met by home manufacture. A large part of this was, of 
course, milled from imported wheat, the proportion of home- 
grown flour being about 17 per cent. During the War, flour 
was imported in preference to wheat, in order to economise in 
shipping space, and at the end of the War flour-millers were 
much exercised bv the necessity which faced the industry of 
regaining and surpassing the earlier position. It was realised 
that the industry must avail itself of all possible' means of 
improving the efficiency of its processes and the ouality of its 
products, and that research along these lines was desirable and 
in fact essential. In such work individual effort, while indis- 
pensable to individual success and prosperity, is not enough. It 
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is possible for only the very largest firms to undertake con- 
tinuous research into many problems the solutions of which 
lead to improved processes or reduced costs. Only by eo-opera- 
tive effort can smaller firms carry out investigations on any 
adequate scale or provide facilities for inquiry into technical 
questions, both of general and particular interest. 

Formation of*the Besearch Association. — ^Tt was for these 
reasons that in April, 19'20, the Education Committee of the 
Incoi'porated( National Association of British and Irish Millers 
submitted a report to the Council of the Association recom- 
mending the formation of a Besearch Association for the floru'- 
milhng industry, and by September, 1920, a definite scheme had 
been developed by the Committee and approved by the Coimeil. 
Later a special Committee was appointed to carry on the necessary 
propaganda work. 

The Besearch Association of British Plour-Millera was finally 
incorporated on 8th September, 1923. It is supported to the 
extent of £2,500 per annum by annual subscriptions from its 
members, while the Government, through the Department 'of 
Scientific and Industrial Besearch, have agreed to contribute 
a further £2,500 annually for a period of five years. Should 
the membership and consequently the income from subscriptions 
increase the Government grant will also increase on a £ for £ 
basis up to a limiting grant of £4,000 per annum. By the 
terms of the Government grant none of this income can be 
used directly on a concern run on ordinary commercial lines 
for profit such, for example, as a commercial flour mill. As, 
however, it was regarded as essential that such a Besearch Asso- 
ciation should have as part of its equipment a mill running on 
commercial lines, in which the results of experimental work could 
be checked and developed upon a practical commercial scale, it 
has been found necessary to establish two separate organisations 
which are financially distinct: — 

(1) The Besearch Association, whidi is in the form of a 
Company, not trading for profit, limited by guarantee; and 

(2) The demonstration mill, which is organised as an 
ordinary limited company under the name of the British Flour 
Mills, Ltd. 

A long lease was obtained of the New Barnes Mill, Sopwell, 
St. Albans'. This mill has a capacity of 5 to 6 sacks of flour 
per hour and is being brought up to date by the replacement of 
mfich of the existing plant by new 'and larger machines, many 
of which have been presented to the toill by the manufaciurers. 
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TI 16 control of the mill is in the same hands as the contiol of 
the Research Association, the Board of Directors of the Milling 
Company being, with the exception of one member, identical 
with the Executive Committee of the Research Association; this 
is essential in order to ensure co-operation and co-ordination of 
effort between the scientific and the commercial organisations. 
Moreover, power to hold shares in the Milling Company is 
restricted to members of the Research Association, and all 
members of the Association are required to hold such shares in 
proportion to the capacities of their mills. 

The Research Association is administered by an Executive 
Committee of six members, w'hile broad questions of general 
policy are dealt with by the Council— a body of twenty-three 
members, three of whom are appointed by th© Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research. These are Sir John Russell, 
D.Se., P.E.S., Professor T. B. Wood, C.B.E., M.A., F.R.S., 
and Dr. 0. R. Young, C.B.E. 

The senior scientific and technical staff consists at present of 
a Director of Research, three chemists, and an assistant analyst, 
and a baker will be appointed as soon as the experimental bake- 
house has been built and equipped. Provision is also* being made 
in the new laboratories for a biologist. 

Buildings, — Considerable difficulty has been experienced m 
the acquisition of suitable laboratory accommodation, owing 
mainly to the necessity of the laboratories being in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the mill. As no existing building could be 
found within easy reach of the mill that could be adapted as 
laboratories and where gas, water and electric light and power 
services were readily available, it has been decided to acquire 
a suitable site about a mile from the mill and to build the 
necessary laboratories, administrative offices and bakery on it. 
It is hoped that these buildings will he ready for occupation in 
the early summer of 1925. Meanwhile a house, situated within 
800 yards of the mill, has been taken over as administrative 
offices, library, etc., and a vacant block of laboratories belonging 
to the Lister Institute of Preventive Medicine, at Queensbury 
Lodge, Elstree, Herts, has been rented for one year. 

The new buildings will contain three laboratories^ (chemical, 
analytical and biological). Director’s room, library, office, work- 
shop, a constant temperature and humidity chamber 'and ample 
storage accommodation; and the site is sufficient in area to 
admit of considerable extension to the buildings as future require- 
ments may necessitate. 
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Ad experimental bakekouse is considered to be necessary, since 
the baking test is the ultimate test of the miller’s main products. 

’ Such a bakehouse is to be erected as a separate building on the 
laboratory site. Proving cabinets and ovens will be installed 
for baking normal 2 lb. loaves and small ^ lb. loaves. The 
latter are considered necessary as baking tests will frequently 
be desirable with small quantities of flour only, e.g., in the case 
of the laboratory conditioning of small wheat samples or in the 
examination of new varieties that may have been grown on 
small experimental plots. Moreover, it will frequently be 
necessary to make a considerable number of baking tests, under 
various conditions, on samples often too small to allow of 2 lb. 
loaves being obtained. 

In addition a small model mill is to be installed, for millin g 
operations will frequently be necessary on small quantities of a 
few pounds. The value of such a small mill, however, is wider 
than is indicated by the necessity of milling small laboratory 
samples of wheat. There are many problems in flour-milling 
that are difficult to attack under commercial conditions in a 
full-sized mill. The temperatme and humidity of the atmo- 
sphere, for example — ^both of which vary greatly from day to 
day or even from hour to hour — ^have important effects on the 
milling processes as well as on the products. The study of 
“ manufactured weather ” as the Americans rather aptly express 
it, that is, the study of temperature and humidity control in 
connection with flour-milling has not made great strides in this 
country, although such control is the rule in the great textile 
trades. It is a difficult and costly matter to experiment along 
such lines in a commercial mill, but such working conditions 
can be easily controlled and varied with a model mill. 

Programme of Work. — The work of the Eesearch Association 
it to be divided, broadly speaking, into three branches, viz., 
the Hbrary or information bureau, the analytical and advisory 
work, and pure research work. 

The library will contain ultimately, it is hoped, all publica- 
tions, both scientific and technical, in English, German and 
French, that bear directly on the milling industry, or concern 
the raw materials and the products of the industry. In addition, 
the mass of material dealing with cereals and cereal products, 
starches and proteins, which is to be found scattered in scientific 
journals in other libraries has to be abstracted and collated so 
that research workers may know what work has been done on 
any particular subject. The importance of such an information 
bureau as this to a band of scientific workers is very great, and, 
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besides this, it is hoped to issue, for the information of members, 
bulletins based on the published literature on various problems 
of the industry, such, e.g., as conditioning or bleaching. 

The second branch of the Association’s activities is advisory 
work. It is not intended that the Association shall undertake 
ordinary routine analyses for its members; such work falls 
naturally to consulting and analytical chemists. But it is hoped 
that when millers are up against difficulties or complaints respect- 
ing the quality of their products they will ton to their Eeseaxch 
Association for help. In such cases samples will be analysed, 
and when necessary baking or other tests carried out and reports 
based upon such tests issued to the members concerned. 

The section of the work dealing with pure fundamental research 
will be a thing of slower growth. In this branch most of the 
problems are concerned with tiie question of quality in wheat and 
flour. Conditioning is perhaps next to quality in the miller’s 
mind, and although it is undoubtedly a long way behind quality 
in importance it has important connections with it. 

A really comprehensive attack on the problem of quality can 
be made only by the united efforts of the chemist, physicist, 
biochemist, plant and animal physiologist, geneticist and 
practical miller and baker working in close collaboration. It 
is impossible that all these branches of science should be repre- 
sented on the Besearch Association staff, but it is hoped to work 
in collaboration with other Besearch Institutes. 

These are the three main branches of our activities, but they 
are not to be regarded as in any sense water-tight compartments. 
The three brandies will work in close association, each will be 
vital to the work of the other two, and the only separation 
between them will be the merely physical one of a few inches 
of bricks and plaster. 

These ideas were elaborated and extended into a paper on 
“ The Field for Besearch in the Flour-Milhng Industry,” which 
the Director of Besearch read at the Convention of the National 
Association at Folkestone in June, 1924.* 

Following on this general survey of the whole field of research 
a special research programme has been drawn up by the Director 
of Besearch. A summary of the programme, which' has been 
accepted as the official research programme of the Association 
by the Council of the Association, is given below. 

It is impossible to carry out investigations in every branch of 
/|ie industry. Besearch will be commenced along a few promising 
lines, and as the work progresse s fresh problems will present 
* See Milling, 21st June, 1924, and The Miller, 7th July, 1924. 
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themselves. In suggesting fresh problems for investigation the 
advisory work carried out for members by the Eesearch Staff will 
be of great value. 

The following scheme comprises the main lines of work con- 
templated. The sections indicated by an asterisk are those on 
which attention will first be concentrated. 

*1. A study of the flour stream of New Barnes mill. 

*2. A comprehensive study of two wheats, one strong, e.p.. 
No. 1 Northern Manitoba, and one weak, e.g., an average sample 
of English, excluding Yeoman, and of flours and flour blends 
obtained from them. The following eleven series of flours wiE 
be studied: 100 per cent. No. 1 Northern Manitoba, and mixtures 
of No. 1 Northern Manitoba with 10, 20, SO, 40 , 50, 60, 70, 
80 and 90 per cent, average English, and 100 per cent, average 
English. 

*2a. The effect of storage under a variety of conditions on, 
both wheats and flours. 

*2b. Conditioning of the two reference wheats: — 

(1) A study of water absorption, by and drying, of siugle 

berries. 

(2) Conditioning at various temperatures Md at various 

humidities. 

(8) Effects of damp on wheat and flour. 

3. Wheat and flour survey of the country : — 

(a) It is hoped to take up the work of the Home Grown Wheat 
Coromittee by working iu close connection with other institutions 
interested in wheat growing and wheat breeding. In this con 
nection a study will be made of : — 

(a) new varieties; 

(b) effects of environmental conditions on different varieties 

especially with a view to 

(c) finding the varieties best suited to local conditions. 

(b) Besides growing the most suitable wheat locally, each local 
miller wants to mill the most suitable flour; moreover, the best 
flour in one district is not necessarily the best in another : hence 
a comprehensive study of flour standards and flour grades will 
be made,-e.gf., samples of a miller’s best flour will be compared — 

(a) with other good samples from other districts; 

(b) with inferior samples from the same and other mills. 

*4. The study of certain physical-chemical and colloid proper- 
ties of flours and flour blends in relation to baking quality. 
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*5. The study of improvers and their effects on baking quality 
end other properties of flours. (This partially comes under 4.) 

.6. Hour bleaching. 

7. Physiology of the wheat berry, including respiration of 
wheat in relation to commercial storage and ageing. 

8. Ohemical, physical and biological study of the changes 
occu'rring during doughing and baking. 

9. The staling of bread, especially in relation to flour quality. 

10. Physical and physico-chemical study of the actual processes 
of converting wheat into flour : the physics of milling processes, 
e.p., the study of mill conditioning (as distinct from wheat con- 
ditioning), of crushing and gi'inding and of sifting by sieves and 
air currents. 

11. Wheat offals, especially with a view to standardisation and 
grading. 

It will be seen from this summary of the Scheme of Eesearch 
that there are many points of contact between the work of the 
Research Association of British Hour-Millers on the one hand and 
agricultural research on the other. This is indicated more 
especially by Sections 2, 3, 4, 7 and 11. It is hoped, as already 
stated, that it maybe possible to carry out collaborative work both 
with institutions, and with individual workers under .he Agricul- 
tural Research organisation. Mxich useful work mig’it be done in 
the Association’s laboratories, mill and bakehouse in collaboration 
with members — teaching, research or advisory — of fhe staffs of 
Agricultural Colleges and of the Agricultural Dep.'irtments of 
Universities, and with the Agricultural Advisory Officers of the 
various counties especially in connection with the wh''.at and flour 
survey of the country covered by Section 8 of the Research Pro- 
gramme. The influence of weather on the wheat crep is another 
example of collaborative work that might be carried out to the 
mutual advantage of the farmer and the miller. An ’"vestigation 
of this natiu’e in connection with barley is being co.iT' 'd out under 
the ffigis of the Agricultural Education Associatior A similar 
programme in connection with the wheat crop is d •"l'-."lile, and 
the Research Association would welcome an op - vt unity of 
collaborative work of this character. 
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THE GOUT FLY OF BARLEY. 

A. D. Imms, M.A., D.Sc., 

Rothamsted Experimental Station. 

The Gout My {Ghlorops taeniopus) is a well-known pest of 
barley in many parts of the country. Comparatively little atten- 
tion has been paid to this insect since the year 1870, when the 
Austrian entomologist, Nowicki, published a number of observa- 
tions of his own and of a farmer with whom be collaborated. 
Nowicki’s work, although important, left a number of problems 
unsolved. More recent accounts contain little that is new 
excepting that of Pulmek, who records a few original observa- 
tions, mainly with regard to the winter generation. 

Life History. — For several years past a good deal of atten- 
tion has been devoted to this insect at Eothamsted, mainly by 
Mr. J. G. H. Frew, whose results have recently been 
published.* The main conclusions arrived at from this work 
are briefly as follows. In Britain the Gout fly passes through 
two generations in the year — a winter generation and a summer 
one. The flies commence to appear towards the end of May and 
deposit their eggs on the leaves of the shoots of spring barley. 
They are laid siugly on the upper side of the leaves, more rarely 
beneath a leaf, and it is very seldom that a shoot bears more 
than a single egg. The latter is whitish in colour, elongate 
cylindrical, with its ventral surface flattened. Being approxi- 
mately 1 mm. long, it is visible to the unaided eye. After an 
average of eight days the eggs hatch and the young larv* 
migrate dovmwards into the centre of the shoot. Upon reach- 
ing the latter they eat their way down one side of the ear and 
to the intemode below it, gnawing a dark brown food groove. 
After casting its skin twice the larva becomes fully grown : it 
then turns round witliin the shoot so that its head is directed 
upwards. It ascends a short distance and then pupates within 
the shoot. Pupation takes place in .Tuly, and this stage occupies 
about 86 days. A second generation of flies then occurs, the 
majority of which appear during August. Their eggs are mainly 
laid on couch grass : many other wild grasses were specially 
examined with reference to this point, but none were found to be 
utilised by the Gout fly. Occasionally eggs are laid on winter 

® J. Gr. "H. Frew. On the larval A-natomy of the G-ont fly of Barley, etc., 
Proe, Zool. Soc. London, 19i3, pp. 783-821 : 23 figs. 

J. G. H. Frew. On Ohlorops taemopm (the Gout fly of Barley). 

Ann. App. Biology, vol. XI, 1924, pp. 175-219 j 2 pis. and 4 tigs. With a 
^Statistical Study by “ Mathetes," pp. 220-235. 
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wheat or barley, or upon self-sown wheat or barley. The larvffi 
pass the whole winter head downwards in the grass shoots until 
about the end of February. At this time they reverse their 
position, in the manner already described, and pupate within 
the shoots early in March. An average of slightly more than 
two months is spent as pupae, and the flies commence to appear 
during the end of May, thus completing the cycle. 

Effect on the Plants. — ^The effect of the presence of the 
larva in the host-plant, whether the latter be couch grass or 
barley, is to produce stunting and thickening of the attacked 
shoot, with a notable increase in the breadth of the leaves and 
some increase in their thickness. Shoots attacked by the winter 
larvfB are very thick and short with broad, short and somewhat 
thickened leaves (Plate I, Pig. 1). No stem is recognisable, it 
being so stunted that the leaf sheaths all seenainglyrise at ground 
level, while the central leaves are curled in a spiral manner. This 
condition is evident about the beginning of December, and it 
is maintained without change or growth until the end of 
February. After the larva has pupated the attacked shoot dies 
and soon decays. 

The type of distortion produced by the summer attack is much 
more variable and depends upon the stage of growth of the shoot 
when attacked (Plate IT, Pigs. 1, 2 and 8), The typical summer 
form shows a stem with two or three internodes, terminated by a 
swollen region consisting of the ear enclosed by its ensheathing 
leaf from which it never escapes and therefore cannot ripen. 
The larra, as it migrates downwards, eats away the young grain 
along one aide of the ear and then passes on to the ear-bearing 
internode and gnaws a groove down one side of this. For 
practical purposes a shoot of barley attacked by Gout fly may 
be regarded as totally destroyed. The behaviour of the larva 
in always migrating downwards has already been referred to. 
Should the Gout fly deposit an egg upon a leaf whose base comes 
off from the shoot below the base of the ear, the newly-hatched 
larva cannot reach the ear to feed, and such leaves may 
be termed “ non-critical leaves.” In 86 instances dead 
larvae were discovered by Frew in the ear-bearyig inter- 
nodes, and in all cases the ear was untouched. In these 
examples the young larvae entered the shoots below the ear 
and, owing to the toughness of and lack of nourishment afforded 
by the intemode, they had perished. If, on the other hand, 
the egg is laid on a leaf whose base arises from the shoot above' 
the base of the ear the ensuing larva, by migrating downwards. 





Pf>atb IL 

Fkj, 1. — Tlie typical ianii of smiiiiier attack on Barley. 

Fro. 2. -Bar and Ear-keanng internode from a typical example" of Barley 
attacked by tlie suimner generation of CMorops tmimpus. P the ijuparinni. 
Pupation lias taken place in the Jbod groove, below the ear. 

Fk;. 3. — Summer damage on Harley I’esenibliug the winter foi’ni. A the 
attacked shoot ; B, 0 and D luiattackcd shoots. D is a normal ear-hoafing shoot. 
whicJi has been hrokon short. 

The Minisiryis indebted to the Uaiirliridgo Univcisity Pj’(*s.y for tin* loan of (h<* 
block of the above illustrations. 
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reaches the ear : such leaves may, therefore, be designated 
“ critical leaves.” A leaf arising from a shoot half way up the 
' ear is to be regarded as a “ half critical leaf,” since the larva 
would only be able, at most, to attack the base of the ear. 
The instincts of the parent fly, however, are far from perfect, 
and eggs may be laid on any of the above three types of leaves 
(Plate n, Fig. 4). 



Eflect of Manurial Treatment.— The permanent barley plots 
on the Hoos Field at Eothamsted* have yielded data which 
clearly indicate that the summer infestation by Gout fly shows 
a wide range of intensity according to the kind of manurial 
treatment adopted. The most probable explanation of this 
fact is found in the differences exhibited on different plots in 
the rate of early growth of the stem and ear of the barley. 
Correlated *with this feature is a variation in the number of leaf 
blades which, at the time of egg-laying by the Gout fly, arise 
from the ^shoot above the level of the apex of the ear ; or, in 
other words, a variation in the number of critical and non- 

* Observations were also carried out on nialting barlev plots at Woburn, 
Dunmow, and Wellingore, but the infestations by G-ont fly were too low to 
draw reliable conclusions from the various plots. 
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critical leaves. A discussion of this subject from the standpoint 
of plant physiology is out of place here, but it may be stated, 
in a few words, that any manures which stimulate the plant so 
as to force up the ear and ear-bearing intemode are likely to 
have a beneficial effect in reducing infestation. Two years’ 
observations were conducted on the 2R plots of Hoos field, which 
involved the counting of over 6O,O0O separate barley shoots 
and the noting of the numbers infested by the Gout fly in each 
case. 

Both years’ observations clearly indicated that superphos- 
phate, farmyard manure or complete minerals"* were remarkably 
constant in bringing about a very low percentage of infestation. 
With regard to plots treated with other artificial manui’es, no 
general conclusions could be arrived at. Untreated (control) 
plots were heavily infested, while those treated with nitro- 
genous fertilisers indicated that the latter, in some cases, 
exercise a beneficial effect, but heavy dressings do not con- 
duce to the reduction of infestation and may ihcrease it through 
retarding the growth of the ear. The application of nitrogenous 
fertilisers, in conjunction with either superphosphate or com- 
plete minerals, however, proved markedly beneficial in each 
case. 

Early Sowing. — The comparative immunity from attack of 
early-sown barley has often been noted in the field, and experi- 
ments conducted by Frew at Rothamsted have yielded useful 
data. It was found that infestations are very low for early 
sowing, while rows sown (in 1928) on 10th April, suffered the 
maximum of attack. February or early March sowings, how- 
ever, often cannot be accomplished to advantage in heavy, cold, 
soils, but the sowing should take place at the earliest possible 
date with due reference to soil conditions. 

Conclusions. — ^In conclusion it may be said that the Gout fly 
can be largely controlled by preventive measures and not by 
remedial efforts. Suitable manuring followed by early sowing 
is suggested: manuring acquiree added importance should the 
sowing necessarily be late. Experiments at Rothamsted point 
to the importance of farmyard manure, superphosphate or com- 
plete minerals, but the value of these results requires testing 
under ordinary farming practice and on different soils. The 
application of nitrogenous fertilisers in order to stimulate an 
infested crop to outgrow attack is useless : once the Gout fly 
has attacked the barley no re medy is available. 

* Complete minerals means potash, superphosphate, sodium and magnesium 
sulphates. 
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THE LEWES WOMEN’S INSTITUTE 
MARKET. 

Laek Monk Bebtton. 

The Women’s Institute Market, Lewes, was first held on 
the 14th December, 1919, and during the succeeding year the 
sum of £862 Gs. Od. was realised from the sale of vegetables 
and other produce. Since that time it has continued to grow, 
until during 1924 the sales amounted to £2,685 17s. 7d. Its 
value to the surrounding cottagers and smallholders can to 
some extent be appreciated from these figures. 

Scope offered by Locsd Oouditions for a Marketing Scheme. — 
Lewes itself as a centre is exceptionally favourably situated 
for such an enterprise. It is well served by railways and other 
means of communication from the surrounding districts, but, 
although the centre of an agricultural district, dependent almost 
entirely on agriculture and its allied industries, it formerly drew 
its supply of vegetables and other produce very largely from the 
London and Brighton Markets. Such a practice could scarcely 
be justified economically, and the establia^ent of the Women’s 
Institute Market at Lewes must be in the interest of both con- 
sumers and producers. 

The turnover of such a market must ultimately depend on 
the consuming capacity of the town unless other neighbouring 
towns are supplied, and although during the past year the turn- 
over has exceeded by three times the amount sold in 1920, this 
rate of progress cannot be continued indefinitely. On the other 
hand, it is probable that the market may tend to draw buyers 
from such towns as Brighton, Eastbourne, etc. Whatever, how- 
ever, may be the development of the market in the future, it 
is plain that it has been, and is, of incalculable valuei to small- 
holders and cottagers in enabling them to market their produce- 
which otherwise could not be profitably sold. 

Origin and Establishment of the Scheme. — ^The market 
developed during the difficult period immediately following the- 
war, the first step towards its formation being taken hy 
Mi SB Brand, a member of the East Sussex Agricultural Executive 
Committee, to whom it became apparent, from her service on the 
Food Production Committee of the county, that much could be 
done to increase the food supply by inducing villagers to produce 
more food in their gardens and allotaients. It was evident to her 
tba.t. the villagers, cottagers and others were not only willing 
but anxious to do so, but the difficulty arose of disposing of such 
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produce after it had been grown, hence Miss Brand, assisted by 
Miss E. Shiffner of Lewes, inaugurated the Lewes Women’s 
Institute Produce Market. It was found that the old Market Hall ‘ 
of Lewes was not being utilised, and this appeared to be a suitable 
centre. Arrangements were made, therefore, between the 
President of the future Women’s Institute Market, Lady Monk 
Bretton, and the Corporation of Lewes for the use of this Market 
Hall one day each week for a payment of 5s. per week. As the 
market grew, however, and in order to obviatte any possible 
criticism from tradespeople in the town, an agreement was 
ultimately made with the Corporation for additional storage room, 
together with ingress and egress into different streets, for which 
a payment of £46 per annum, including rates, was made. This 
arrangement eliminated any possible grievance on the ground 
that the market did not contribute to the rates of the town, 
whilst at the same time the rental paid is certainly an economic 
one having regard to the fact that &e premises are only utilised 
one day each week. 

System of Management. — The success of the scheme, espe- 
cially in its early stages, was undoubtedly due to the fact that 
the management was entirely voluntary, and it has been the 
arduous work which has been so willingly contributed by those 
supporting the Institute Market which has been the chief factor 
of its success. Miss Brand and Miss E. Shiffner have acted as 
Controller and Secretary of the Market, and have been aided by 
Assistant Market Controllers. In addition to these a rota of 
sis sellers from the Women’s Institutes chiefly concerned under- 
take the work each week of selling the produce. In this way 
the management expenses falling on the market are negligible. 

Conditions of Membership. — The market ivas commenced 
solely to dispose of the produce of members of the local branches 
of the Women’s Institutes, but at the present time a very con- 
siderable amount of produce is taken from others who are not 
members. Smallholders, cottagers, ex-service men, etc., are all 
encouraged to send their goods. Producers are not in any way 
restricted to definite quantities of goods, it being the aim of the 
market to find an outlet for produce which otherwise' could not 
easily be sold. .Again, much of the produce is of a seasonal 
character, so that it would be somewhat difficult to fix quantities. 

Methods of Collection, Delivery and Sale.— During the early 
years of its formation, much of the produce was voluntarily 
collected and brought to the market by Miss Brand and others. 
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but latterly, as the market has grown so considerably, the pro- 
ducers make their own arrangements as to delivery of their goods. 
Vouchers are sent in with the products, which are cheeked by 
the Secretary of the market who returns them to the local 
secretaries connected with the Women’s Institute, together with 
the proceeds from the sale of goods. The local secretaries Hieu 
pay the various members of the Institute the amounts due to 
them once each month, and at the same time return to the 
producers the vouchers sent in with the goods. 

Financial Aspect. — ^The capital outlay in coimection with 
the establishment of the market amounted only to about ^18, 
which was subscribed by those interested in the success of the 
scheme. Stalls were lent to assist the enterprise, but the 
market has since purchased its own. The original capital has 
now been repaid. 

A charge of Id. in the shilling is made for all produce sold 
and is the only source of revenue. This has been found to be 
sufficient to pay all expenses in connection with the market, 
including the somewhat high rental now paid for the premises. 
During 1921 the proceeds of sales amounted to ^1,176 18s. 8d. 
In 1922 the sum had risen to --£1,567 Os. 2d., and in 1928 it had 
increased to £1,981 15s. 5d., whilst during the financial year 
1924 the sales amounted to £2,685 17s. 7d. The growth of the 
market, however, is not really represented by the increase in 
the amounts received for sales, as during those years the price 
of produce has fallen considerably, so that for a similar turnover 
to he effected a considerably larger quantity of goods had to be 
sold than during the time when prices for produce of this kind 
were so high. 

The Assistance of the Women’s Institute Market to Small 
Holders. — Situated near Lewes is the village of Eingmer 
where a number of smallholders were recently established under 
the Land Settlement Scheme. A number of these had not 
received the training and experience of the pre-war market 
gardener and smallholder, more especially perhaps in connection 
with the marketing of their produce. Still further, the quantity 
produced by a number of these smallholders was not sufficiently 
large to he handled by wholesale dealers, and there is no doubt 
that but for the Women’s Institute Market at Lewes a number 
of these smallholders would not have be,en able to, dispose of theii* 
produce profitably, if a* all, so that the success of a number of 
them is largely attributable to the assistance they have received 
from the Women’s Institute Market- 
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This is shown by the following statement of amounts remitted 
to the senders in the Eingmer district : — 1921, ^6147 3s. 2d . ; 
1922, £804 2s. ll^d. ; 1923, £607 Is. 8d. ; 1924, £929 2s. 6^d. 

Assistance of the Market to Rural Education. — As an 
instance of the value of the maiket to rm’al education, it may 
be stated that a considerable amount oi poultry is sent to the 
market each week by cottagers and smallholders. It was noticed, 
however, that some of the birds sent, although of excellent 
quality, were not prepared in accordance with the views of poultry 
salesmen and consumers, and did not, therefore, command such 
a good price as they otherwise would have done. The Controller 
of the market thereupon approached the Agricultural Education 
Committee of the County Council, and arrangements were made 
for courses in the killing, plucking and dressing of poultry for 
the table, to be given to assist those supplying the market. It 
has since been recently reported to the Committee that most 
marked improvement is noticeable as regards the tna-nnAr in 
which the poultry are now sent to the market. 

The market has undoubtedly enabled a number of consumers 
to obtain produce at a more reasonable price than they otherwise 
would have done, and, further, has stimulated in no Amall 
degree the local production of vegetables, etc. 

A factor, too, of no small importance to the health of tho’ 
community is that a regular and cheap supply of fresh vegetables- 
and other produce such as is sold by the Lewes Women’s Institute 
Market tends to diminish the growing dependence of the urban 
population, even in comparatively small towns, on produce which 
has been canned or bottled and which, although possibly of very 
high feeding value under certain circumstances, cannot completely 
replace in the average diet those vital food constituents which 
are so plentiful in fresh vegetables and fruit. 

****** 

THE DOWNY MILDEW OF THE HOP. 

E. S. Salmon and W. M. Wabb. M.Sc., 

South-Eastern Agricultural College, Wye.. 

In 19^, an account was given in this Journal* .of a new 
fungus disease of cultivated hops (Pseudoperonospora Humuli 
(Miyabe and Takah.) Wils.) which had up to that time been 
obseived in one place only in this country, viz., in the experi- 

* Vol. XXX, p. 430. ~ 
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mental hop garden at Wye College, Kent. The opinion was then 
expressed that the disease had been introduced into this country, 
, either from Japan or America, along with hop-plants imported 
for breeding purposes from these countries. There was no 
direct proof, but the opinion was held for the followii^ 
reasons : — 

(11 The disease in question was first obseiwed in Japan in 
1905 and in the' United States in 1909, and had not been 
reported from any place in Europe. 

(2) No English specimens of the fungus (a downy mildew) 
causing the disease existed in our national herbaria at Kew and 
South Kensington, nor were there any records in mycological 
or agricultural literature of the hop being attacked by a downy 
mildew here. 

(3) Hop roots had been introduced both from America (from 
1908 onwards) and Japan (in 1917) into the hop nursery at Wye. 

Events which took place during 1924 have thrown an entirely 
new light on the subject. This Downy Mildew of the hop, or a 
form of it, appeared in the late summer of 3 924 to an epidemic 
degree in this country, both on wild hops and also in hop gardens 
and hop nurseries, under circumstances which leave no doubt 
that the fungus is a native of this country. E:sq>erimental 
evidence (mentioned below) was obtained which makes it very 
probable that the fungus which has recently attacked the hop 
plant originated on the nettle. Eurther, the disease was reported 
in 1924 on cultivated hops in Germany (Wiirttemberg), although 
the details of this outbreak have not yet been published.* 

■While on the one hand it is a matter for satisfaction that the 
new evidence shows that we have to deal with a native, and 
not an imported, fungus (particularly to one of the writers, 
who feared that he had unwittingly introduced from abroad a 
new disease of the hop), on the other hand the position is perhaps 
more grave for the commercial hop grower, who is possibly 
now face to face with outbreaks of this new disease on a lai'ge 
scale. 

The present article describes first the characteristics of iihe 
fungus, and then the disease it produces on cultivated hops, 
so that hop growers may be in a position to estimate the serious- 
ness of 'their position should this new disease sweep the 
eountry-=-an event unfortunately well within the range of 

* This information was communioated to the writers last December, in a 
letter received from Dr. Lang, of the Warttembergisohe Landes-Anstall fiir 
Pflanzensohntz, Hohenheim. 


E 
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possibility. The sudden and epidemic appearance of the Hop 
Downy Mildew during the wet autumn of 1924 is then described, 
and in conclusion, its possible origin is discussed.* 

Description and Effect of the Disease.— The hop leaf when 
attacked by the fungus shows on its upper surface characteristic 
reddish-brown angular spots (Fig. 8), which are paler on the 
lower surftice. The spots are most frequently situated by the 
side of the midrib or form little islands bounded by the smaller 
veins of the leaf. It is only on the lower surface of the leaf 
that the fungus can be seen. If an affected Hop leaf is held up 
in a good light and rolled over the finger so that the curved 
lower surface is exposed against a bright horizon, and a pocket 
magnifying glass is used, tufts of branched hair-like growths 
(conidiophores) can easily be seen.f Under the microscope the 
branches are seen to bear a number of seed-like bodies 
(summer-spores or conidia) (Fig. 1). These summer-spores when 
ripe, fall off, and being dispersed by wind or rain, or possibly 
carried by animals or insects, rapidly spread the disease. The 


summer-spore germinates in a very curious manner (see Fig. 2). 
It requires water for the process, and this is often present as a 
film of rain-water or dew on the hop leaf. When the summer- 
.spore is immersed in this, its contents begin to change, a 
segmentation becomes visible, and finally a number of separate 
units appear, which escape from the spore case into the water, 
either singly or in a body, and at once reveal themselves as a 
number (4 to 7, or more) of motile spores (zoospores), each 
provided with two long, exceedingly fine hairs (cilia). The 
motile spores now swim about with great vigour for a short 
time (about half an hour) ,- and finally each one comes to rest at 
some spot on the leaf, loses its swimming-hairs, becomes rounded 
and puts out a little root-like tube which penetrates the leaf 
and develops spawn (mycelium') within its tissues. Infected 
in this way, the leaf in about a week shows at each point of 
infection the eharaeteristie angular spots, on the upper surface, 
and on the lower surface, branched hair-like growths, bearing a 
new crop of summer-spores. 


The colour of the fungus when producing its masses of 
summer-spores is almost black, tinged with violet; If the 
spots are small, the colour is not very evident , but .when the 

* A full account, giving the scientific details, will apTOM- in- the Wh- 
comingassneof the ‘‘Annals of Applied Biology ^ th^ Kut 

published by permission of the Tiditor of that Journal ^ 

t In this way the present disease can at once be distinguishod from the 
hop mildew, or mould, a fun^s which produces upright ^h-anohed stalto 
tearing chains of spores (see Fig. 2, Jmr. Min. 1.52 {1921^’ 

The two diseases may occur on the same hop leaf or hop cone. ^ 
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disease is “on the run,” which happens in warm, wet, 
“ muggy ” weather, the fungus invades the leaf rapidly, the 
separate spots coalesce and large, brown, irregularly-shaped 
patches are formed, covered (on the under surface of the leaf) 
with a conspicuous, somewhat matted growth of a violet- 
blacldsh colour. 

The Downy Mildew attacks also the hop cones, when they 
are ripening, and may entirely destroy them. The bmcteolea 
of the hop cone are often infected first and these turn brown 
and wither under the attack, while the rows of bracts remain 
rmaffected and green, thus giving a striped appearance to the 
hops (see Pig. 4). Ultimately the whole cone may ton 
brown and more or less wither. If the “ petals ” of affected 
cones are pulled apart, the Downy Mildew will he seen in the 
form of a more or less scattered nearly black growth extending 
over the iimer surface of the petal.* This hlacldsh growth con- 
sists of the branched conidiophores of the fungus (described 
above). 

Later in the season the fungus forms, within the tissue 
of the affected leaves, thick-walled resting spores (oospores), 
often in large numbers. It is believed that these resting spores, 
falling to the ground in the autumn with the leaves, remain 
alive until the following spring and, germinating then, infect 
the new hop leaves and thus perpetuate the disease from season 
to season. 


Injury Caused by the Disease,— The following observations 
are based on a study of the disease as it has occurred in the 
experimental hop garden at Wye during the past five years. 

The injury caused to the hop leaves may perhaps 
be regarded as negligible, as the presence of the scattered 
angular spots does not appreciably affect the health of the leaf. 
Occasionally, however, the mildew may occur in more or leas 
continuous patches extending along the margin of the leaf, 
which may then tuim brown and shiivel up to some extent '; 
it is doubtful, however, even in such cases whether, from the 
economic point of view, any damage is done. 

_ As soon as the disease begins to attack the cones, however, 
it becomes a danger of the first magnitude. In '1922 the hop 
cones of only a few hills were affected, and the number of cones 
rendered unfit to pick was small; in 1928 the cones on a larger 

in of the fnngus is clearly viaihle only in wet or damn weatlieT • 
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number of plants were attacked and, in a few eases, from one- 
quarter to one-half the crop was destroyed; in 1924 several 
hundreds of plants showed the disease in their cones, and a 
considerable number had either the whole or three-quarters 
of the crop rendered unfit to pick. It is obvious, therefore, 
that if the present disease becomes widespread, it may con- 
stitute a new menace to hop growing in this country. 

In 1923 the disease appeared in a form not previously noticed. 
Some of the hills produced, during both spring and summer, 
in addition to the normal shoots, one or more thickened shoots 
of a spike-like form, from a few inches to a foot or over in 
length. These did not climb, but remained arrested in growth, 
producing small, curled, somewhat brittle leaves, arising close 
together (see Figs. 5 and 6). On the leaves of these shoots, 
as well as on the surface of the stem, the Downy Mildew 
produced its fruotifications (bearing the summer-spores) in 
dense, more or less continuous masses, often blackening the 
entire lower surface of the leaf. Besides these distorted, spike- 
like shoots arising from the hiU, similar diseased growths 
occurred during the summer, terminating otherwise healthy 
bines, sometimes when these had reached the breast wire, or 
a little over (5 or 6 ft. from the ground), or more rarely when 
the bines had reached or passed the top wire (12 to 14 ft. from 
the ground) (Fig. 7). Frequently, also, the lateral shoots 
became attacked and were converted by the disease into small, 
stiff, spiky growths, which remained permanently arrested (see 
Fig. 8). 

Although the development of the fungus in the spike-like 
shoots which arise in the hiUs in spring and early summer 
has not yet been followed, the fact that spawn (mycelium) of 
the fungus has been found in the inner tissues of the stem 
and that fructifications may emerge from blister-like places on 
the stem suggests the possibility that the mycelium of^ this 
Downy Mildew may hibernate in the crown of the hill, or in its 
buds, and then in the next season grow up inside the stem of 
some of the new shoots, distorting them and producing fructi- 
fications on. the small, curled leaves. Should it be proved that 
the fungus remains permanently in the crown of a hop plant once 
affected, hop growers will be faced with a disease likely to 
appear year after year in the hop garden.* If the distorted 

# In a disease of beets caused by a downy mildew (Permoi^ora ScJiaehUi), 
allied to that occumng on the hop, the spawn (myeeUum) ot the fungus is 
known to live in the crown of the root from one season to the next. 
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shoots arising out of the hill are not due to the presence of 
internal spawn, it must be supposed that they arise as the result 
of a mass infection in the spring by germinating winter-spores: 
It is difficult to believe, however, that such external infection 
could bring about the cessation of growth of the young shoots. 
A mass infection by summer-spores of the tips of the bines, and 
also of the young laterals must be supposed to account for the 
production of the spikes found far above the ground, since it 
appears unlikely that the spawn could travel up the stem such 
a distance without interfering with the normal growth. 

The economic damage in the hop garden at Wye caused to 
the bines themselves by the distortion noted above, has been 
incomiderable ; the harm has been that each season masses of 
summer-spores have been produced on the spikes, leading 
inevitably to the appearance of the disease on the hop cones. 

Control Measures. — ^The leaves, hops and shoots became 
affected to the extent described above, notwithstanding that 
certain measures were taken against the disease. It will 
be well to describe these, as there is unfortunately the possibility 
that in the future some such measures may be required in other 
hop gardens. It may be noted here also that as the steps taken 
failed to prevent the recurrence of the disease, it is obvious 
that should the fungus become established in commercial hop 
gardens, direct measures, i.e., spraying with a fungicide, wiU 
be necessary. 

In 1928 all spike-like shoots coming up in the hilla were 
cut off, as soon as they were noticed, below the soil-level. 
Tliroughout the summer, as soon as the Downy Mildew was 
noticed on the leaves of any hop plant in the garden, all its 
leaves, whether infected or not, were removed to a bAi g lif of 
5 or 6 ft., and burnt. The same treatment was given to the 
next plant on either side, for fear that it might have become 
infected. As soon as the hops had been picked, all the bines 
were cut down, carted off and burnt. 

In 1924 the control measures were commenced earlier; the 
Downy Mildew being first noticed in one part of th§ garden in 
May, the lower leaves of all the plants throughout the garden 
were removed to a height of one and a half feet from the ground 
and in a second operation, carried out a few weeks later, to 
a height of 5 to 6 ft. from the ground. A continuous search 
was made for the spike-like shoots throughout the growing 
season, and whenever these were found, they were at once 
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removed; if several sucli shoots came up in a hill, that plant 
was grubbed up and burnt. It was found that the removal of 
the spike-lite shoots in 1923 did not, in many cases, prevent 
their recurrence in the same hill in 1924. In 1924 no less than 
425, out of the 6,250 plants growing in the experimental hop 
garden, i.e., 6.8 per cent., produced diseased spike-like shoots 
in the hill. The plants attacked were of the most diverse origin, 
and included the following: — several German and American 
cultivated varieties ; the wild hop of Europe (Humulus Lupulus) 
from which all our cultivated varieties have been obtained, and 
the wild hop of America (H. americanus var. neo-mexicanus), 
and hybrid seedlings raised from the above. The varieties which 
have proved most susceptible to the Downy Mildew, particularly 
as regards the hop cones, are the American and Canadian hops, 
and hybrids raised from them. 

With regard to the weather conditions under which the disease 
spreads in the hop garden, it is certain that wet weather favours 
the attack by the fungus on the hop cones, ha continued wet 
weather, such as was experienced in 1924, a crop of green, 
nearly ripe hops may be turned brown within a few days and 
rendered worthless for the market. On the other hand, the 
fungus can continue to produce its summer-spores on the leaves 
of actively growing hop plants, even during &e hottest summer 
weather, as was observed during July and August, 1923. 

(To be concluded.) 
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THE PROBLEMS FACING SOUTH- 
WESTERN BROCCOLI GROWERS. 

H. W. Abbiss, D.O.M., M.M., N.D.H., ' 
Horticultural SwperintendenL, Gornwall C.G. 

The broccoli producers in the Penzance district are faced 
with several serious problems at the present time, which must 
be faced or the growers will be pushed out of the markets by 
competitors. The importance of the industry can be gauged by 
the fact that about 16,000 tons of broccoli are sent away 
annually. The difficulties can be grouped into two main sections, 
(o) matters concerning the packing, grading and marketing of 
the produce, and (h) growing problems. 

Packing. — The writer does not intend to deal in this article 
with packing, grading and marketing at any length, beyond 
pointing out how necessary it is for the grower to adapt him- 
self to present-day conditions. The packages in general use in 
Cornwall are obsolete and have the result of prejudicing the 
produce irrespective of its quality. It is becoming more and 
more a recognised fact that the non-returnable has so many 
advantages rtver the returnable package, that the latter will 
have to go. Back freightage charges, market tolls, unmanage- 
ableness and damaged contents, are some of the arguments to 
be used against the Cornish wickers and the Cornish nets. A 
certain number of non-returnable wooden crates are being used 
in the district, but these are not so suitable or so well made as 
the two-dozen French Roscoff crate. 


Again, growers would get better returns, and the standard 
of the industry would be raised, if grovi'ers were to pack their 
own broccoli instead of selling fields piecemeal. The grading 
and tiimming of the heads is essential, as the variation in the 
contents of our Cornish packages has lowered their prestige in 
the markets of this country. The grower has everything to 
lose by packing discoloured, broken, and various-sized curds 
in the same container. Unnecessary freightage is often paid 
owing to the inclusion of much superfluous foliage. 

Cultural Problems. ^From an occasional obseiwation of the 
Penzance distnet broccoli fields, it becomes obvious to the most 
casual obsei-ver that in many of these fields a large proportion 
ot the plants are costing money to produce and giving little 
or no rotum^ Omng to the bad strains still grown many of the 
heads formed are quite unsaleable, and of the remainder many 
are low grade or poor quality broccoli. 
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Mr. Gray, in a Gulval Experimental Plot Keport in 1922, 
^ observed that many of the plants were not broccoli, but hybrid 
' tales and cabbages. This has been brought about by the home 
saving of seed, accompanied in most eases by an absence of 
selection. Where, however, a little trouble is taken the grower 
is rewarded by a much more even and remunerative crop. 
Several growers, however, through foresight and care in seed 
saving, have good strains of the Penzance varieties. 

The broccoli growers generally describe the successional 
cuttings and varieties taking tliem in chronological order in the 
following terras — “ protectors,” ‘‘ Penzance first earlies,” 
“ Penzance second earlies,” ” lates.” and ” dead lates.” 

Although our Penzance types are. generally described as 
rough and of poor colour, it is only fair to point out to people 
not familiar with the local climatic conditions, that the local 
types are better able to withstand the weather than the majority 
of the imported white high quality curded broccoli. The 
susceptibility to disease of the early imported sorts is very 
great, particularly those falling in th6 protector group. 

The following figures, prepared by the Head Gardener at 
Gulval Experimental Plot, show the susceptibility of a few of 
the earlier varieties to leaf spot. Taking 0 per cent, as clean — 

Per cent, wfeciion. 


Snow’s Su|;^erb Early White 


90 

French Varieties 


86 

Winter Beauty 


60 

Superb Early White 


46 

Early Snowdrift 


40 

Winter Mammoth 


15 

Early Feltham 


10 

Matthew’s Early Penzance 


5 

Earliest White St. Laud ... 


4 

Gulval Cross B (Early Penzance X Powers Winter 
Beauty) 

4 


The only practicable course open to the grower is to pro- 
duce varieties combining the resistance of the Penzance varie- 
ties with high quality curd. 

This suggestion has been worked upon at Gulval Experimental 
Ptot by Messrs. Glavin and Gray, and results are now coming 
to hand. - We have been successful in breeding the constitution 
of the Penzance sorts with the high quality curd of some of 
the varieties mentioned above, our main aim beiug to suppress 
the yellow curd of the Penzance but to retain its hardy 
constitution. 

Leaf spot alone is referred to above; this is not the only 
trouble growers are faced with, as leaf dropping is a serious 
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complaint throughout the district. The latter trouble is un- 
doubtedly brought about by a combination of varietal and ^ 
cultural factors. 

Gulval Experimental Plot. — ^Tbe Cornwall County Council 
have for years past carried out trials of broccoli at the Gulval 
Esperimental Plot with the object of saving individual experi- 
menting and the consequent loss to the individual. 

The trial work at Gulval can be divided into three groups — 

(a) The testing of standard and new varieties. 

(h) Hybridisation and selection. 

(c) Manurial trials conducted under field conditions in the 
district. 

The Testing of Standard and New Varieties . — Large variety 
experiments were laid down in 1921, in one season alone 
56 varioties being tested. Fully one-half of these proved 
to be useless for the Penzance industry. Of the remainder 
many did not come to perfection at the proper season, many 
stocks were mixed and many appeared to be synonymous with 
others grown under different names. The most promising varie- 
ties were grown on during the following seasons with the addi- 
tion of any outstanding new varieties. 

The following list of varieties shows the most promising of 
those sent for trial : — 


Vanetf/. 
Winter Beauty 
Winter Mammoth 
Late Protecting 
Mammoth 
December 
Winter Mammotli 
Early White ... 
Lily White 
G-iant Winter ... 


eason. 

Beginning Oct.— Novemher. 
October— JTovember. 

October— December. 

Mid, ITovember— End December, 
October — -December. 

December —J anu ary. 

J anuary— February. 

December — F obruaiy. 

December. 


ryj?eitnam ... j^ogiumug^ oan.- — iviia. j^eu. 

Superb Early White ... Beginning Jan.— Mid. Feb. 

Mid. Peltham ... Mid. January — ^February. 

Earliest White St. Laud. . , January. 

First Early White ... Januaiylpebruary. 

Early Snowdrift ... JanuaTy-^^Februaiy 

Snow White Febiniaty-March. 

Favourite Late ... March- Apiil. 

E^erience has shown that in a hot dry season the later 
plantings perfect a larger percentage of marketable heads than 
the earlier plantings. The trials have also shown that varieties 
tailing m one season may do weU the Mowing season and 
viee-versa, and that maturity is influenced by many factors. 
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Roscoff Broccoli . — Two strains of this Preneh broecoE bays 
been grown during the present winter, and in view of the 
abnormal season and the poor results obtained in the district, 
the growers’ strain of Eoseofi has stood out in a wonderful way. 
The stock has been very uniform, the plants have been strong 
and retain their foEage, producing a fine white curd of good 
quality, whEst the main’ stem has been thick and sturdy. Many 
growers in the district have given favourable opinions on the 
growers’ form of EoscofP, and it seems that this may supply us 
with the white high-class curded broccoli so necessary for wooden 
crate trade in the Penzance district. 

Hybridisation and Selection . — Many of the bad strains grown 
in the Penzance area are due to the fact that the usual 
growers’ method of seed saving is to leave a small 
patch of plants in the comer or centre of a fi.eld for seed pur- 
poses. Even if these had been selected and were a good strain, 
the risk of being crossed with a poor or inferior form is very 
great. To show how far poEen is carried, the case may be 
instanced where broccoH pollen was collected on one of the 
Cornish lighthouses many miles from any flowering brassicas. 
This necessitates aE the work at Gulval being performed under 
screens, owing to the risk of infection. Several crosses have 
been made at Gulval, the aim in aE cases being to combine 
the hardy constitution of the Penzance varieties with the white 
high quality curd of the better sorts. Some of the hybrids have 
shown whiter but not ideal curds, and these hybrids, although 
giving good promise, have been again crossed with the idea 
of getting a still whiter centre. In most eases the crosses were 
made both ways. 

The protector as seed parent gives sEghtly earEer heads than 
when Early Penzance is the seed, and- the protector the poEen 
parent. The crosses showed increased vigour and more protec- 
tion than the types. 

The following are detaEs of the crosses made at the Gulval 
Experimental Plot : — 

The first cross made was Early Proteetu]^ X Early Penzance 
(we wiE term this Gulval Cross A). The cross was made both 
ways. 

The second cross was made with Early Penzance X Winter 
Beauty (Gulval Cross B).. 

Crops from these first crosses showed that the season of 
cross A was from early December to January and fiEed a gap 
that often exists between protectors and Penzance earEes. 
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In the case of cross B the hybrid particularly demonstrated 
its resistance to leaf spot, whilst the heads realised Is. per dozen 
more than the heads of local varieties. 

With a view to increasing still further the quality of the curd 
(that is trying to eliminate the dominant yellowing influence 
of the Early Penzance) two further crosses were made. Gulval 
Cross A X December (Gulval Cross 0), and in the same season 
Winter Mammoth X Gulval Cross A gave Gulval Cross D. In 
the present season we have under trial nine selected and selfed 
forms of A, in addition to the more recent crosses C and D. 
The cross B has been grown on, selected, and selfed. We are 
also growing the French EoscofE strains alongside for com- 
parison. Some of the Gulval hybrids have been sent to Wisley 
for inclusion in the Eoyal Horticultural Society’s broccoli trials 
this year. Seed from these hybrids will be raised in a district 
where there is little risk of infection from foreign pollen. It 
will be seen from the above that the work so far has been 
confined to the earlier sorts. This was intentional, as un- 
doubtedly the worst section grown is the early section. Some 
of the selected forms also show a tendency to fill a gap, and to 
provide a continuity of supply. Although it will take time to fix 
the strams thoroughly, enough has been done to show that the 
work should be of great value to the Penzance growers. 

Maamrial Experiments.-On general lines the manurial 
’Experiments have shown the following : 

Lime, The growth on the limed plot was much more pro- 
nounced than on the unHmed portion, and leaf dropping did not 
assume a serious aspect. Stem maggot damage was also 
reduced where an appUcation of Ume had been given. Plants 
growing on the limed area seemed more healthy and vigorous 
although perhaps maturity was slightly delayed. 

Po^ssic and Phosphatie Dressings. —The healthy growth of 
and the kainit and supeiTphosphate plots was very 
S^spl^t.^^^ ^ resistance to 

Nitrogenous Dressings— It is questionable whether late 
suiter or autumn dressings of nitrate of soda or sulphate of 
ammoma are economical. The broeeoH in the Penz^ce dis- 

the early 

potato crop, and this provides ample growth-making material 
n a season hke 1928-24 the sappy growth on the plots receiv- 

uniLtedlSs 
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MARCH ON THE FARM. 

J. E. Bond, M.Sc., N.D.A. (Hods.), 

Agricultural Organiser for Derlyshire. 

Seasonal Operations. — Should the farm be favoured with 
more than the usual portion of the proverbially valuable March 
dust, it is more than likely that operations will still be in 
arreara at the end of the month. On the stronger soils in south 
and east Derbyshire, team work has been impossible since the 
end of November, and at this date (16th February) many 
farmers have been unable to begin carting out manure on to 
meadow land. G-rass that has carried cattle dtuing the past 
winter is in a badly trodden and poached condition, and the 
mild weather has produced green grov?th which has been 
eaten in preference to' the usual rough fare. For both reasons, 
it might be 'wise to expect of such fields rather less productivity 
during the coming season; and perhaps this is an ins'tance 
where even pasture land might be given a little complete fer- 
tiliser, to assist in the re-forming of the sward and to induce an 
earlier spring growth. 

If the winter of 1921-22 were any guide, sjning oats might 
be expected not to give very satisfactory results this year. In 
the season 1922, potatoes and root crops yielded well after the 
preceding mild wet winter. The British climate, however, 
obeys no precedent and seed potatoes are now very expensive; 
but potatoes certainly have an advantage in that they can be 
sprouted and planted rather late, should earlier planting be 
impossible owing to prolonged cleaning operations. Marrow- 
stem kale, which in recent years has begun to be substituted 
for swedes and cabbage, is worth special consideration. Not 
only can it be drilled in April or May and singled out like a 
root crop; but it can be sown in a small seed bed in March 
and transplanted therefrom at a later date, if cleaning should 
delay the drilling operation. This crop should, however, 
receive the same liberal manuring and nitrogenous top-dressing 
as good farmers give to mangolds or cabbages. 

Owing to the constant humidity and absence of frost, hea’^ 
land vdll most likely work very unkindly, if it is allowed to lie 
unmoved until the time for cleaning in April or May. Should 
opportunity occur, and especially while night frosts are about, 
‘the land might be cross-ploughed or run back. Aftdr the 
middle of March, however, any ploughing done should only 
be shallow. The deeper movement, which may later be neces- 
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sffiry for cleaning purposes, should be performed with tine 
implements, of which perhaps the best is the spring tine 
harrO'W. 

Eegarding the sowing of spring corn, it is a very common 
error to roll the soil down heavily soon after drilling. On heavy 
land this operation, performed while the soil is still moist at 
or near the surface, is not only superfluous but injurious. It is 
also most unlikely that winter com will require rolling during 
this month; harrowing to promote aeration of the saddened 
tilth will perhaps be more necessary than usual. 

Seeds Mixtures. — ^Tn prescribing mixtures of grass and clover 
seed for one-year leys, most authorities now include both alsike 
and trefoil. Trefoil is practically immune to the eelworm form 
of clover sickness, to which both alsike and the red clovers 
are susceptible; and should these fail it is capable of producing 
a heavy growth from a small quantity of seed. Alsike is not 
often injured to any extent by the stem rot fungus, and it will 
thrive on soils containang too httle lime for the red clover. 
Trefoil and alsike are, therefore, included for safety. The 
main points on which opinions differ are; — 

(1) Whether Italian or perennial rye grass should be pre- 
ferred; 

(2) The respective merits of common red clover and single- 
cut cow-grass; and 

(3) The quantity of seed necessary per acre. 

The following two prescriptions represent opposing views 
concerning the first two points. Having regard to the reputa- 
tions of the four plants concerned, it may cause some surprise 
to see Mixture A indicated as for grazing and B for hay; yet 
that differentiation appears to be fully in accordance with the 


results of recent field trials. 

A, — For Grazing, 

lb. per acre 

B* — For Mowing, 

ib 

per acre 

Italian rye grass 

12 

Perennial rye grass 

18 

Broad red clover 

5 

Single-out cow-grass 

. ' 5 

Alsike 

2 

Alsike 

• 2 

Trefoil 

1 

Trefoil 

1 

Total 

20 


26 


MixUire A is very widely sown in England, and several seed 
firms adopt it as a standard prescription. Italian rye grass and 
broad red clover are undoubtedly earlier in growth than the 
corresponding components in Mixture B. Where winter and 
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early spring gi-azing is of special value, as where a flock of 
sheep is kept, Mixture A would probably be preferable. For 
^mowing, however, many trials have proved the superiority of 
mixtures of the B type, in the northern parts of the kingdom 
at any rate. 

Eegarding the quantity of seed, 20 lb. per acre, some farmers 
considesr this insufficient, except perhaps on an ideal tilth and 
very clean land. Accordingly, they sow heavier seedings of 
the complete mixture, or they add more rye grass. The latter 
practice often results in the hay crop containing very little red 
clover, owing to the excess of rye gi'ass having suppressed it. 
In experiments at the Harper Adams College in the years 
1908, 1909 and 1910, a mixture composed of only 5^ lb. of 
Italian rye grass and 8^ lb. of clovers gave heavier crops than 
another containing nearly three times these quantities. At 
Craibstone, Aberdeenshire, SJ lb. of red clover and 1 lb. of 
alsike suffice to produce an abundance of clover in the hay; 
but here the soil is of light nature and the rye grass used is 
the “ perennial ” variety. 'But assuming, on the results of 
the Aberystwyth investigations,* that the soil casualties are 
60 per cent, of the viable seeds sown. Mixture A should still 
produce a “ take ” of about 60 seedlings per square foot, about 
half of these being clovers. It would seem, therefore, that 
20 lb. of good seed, properly sown on a reasonably good seed 
bed, should be enough to produce a full plant. "Where experi- 
ence proves that more seed is required, it is possible that 
shortage of lime or clover sickness (eelworm type) is present. 
As a rule an application of basic slag at the time of seeding 
favours the establishment of the clover plant. 

Mvetwre B represents the Cockle Park view. Professor Gil- 
christ there found by experiment that, in mixtures containing 
red clovers, perennial rye grsuss gave a heavier and more clovery 
crop of hay than Italian rye grass. Later he found that single- 
cut cow-grass gave better results than common (or broad) red 
clover. This finding with regard to the rye grasses has been 
confirmed at Craibstone; and more recently Mr. Johnstone- 
Wallaoe has found that in north Yorkshire the Cockle Park 
type of mikture is superior for weight of hay, even where the 
crop is cut twice in the year. 

Custom.and Science. — ^Lady Bay being the time when farms 
Change hands, March is a bu^ month in valuation matters. 
Here custom and scien ce are often at variance, the former pre- 

* Methods of Covering Grass and Clover Seeds, this Joamal, March, 
3923, p. 1126. 
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vailing. Custom is regarded as the simple and “ practical ” 
basis of compensation; it is definite and admits of no argu- 
ment. Por example, the custom of liroiting the residual effect, 
of lime to three years is simple and definite; but frequently 
it is also inequitable. Lime applied ten years ago may pro- 
claim its continued effect in marked contrast with an unlimed 
strip in the same field; perhaps no measurable improvement 
may have been visible during the first three years after the 
application; yet custom rules that the outgoer who applied the 
lime reaped the benefit of his outlay during the first three 
years. 

In connection with the manurial residues of feeding stuffs, 
the custom of basiug compensation on the cost price of the 
foods still survives in some tenancies. By this custom, the 
residual value of maize meal is the same as that of soya meal 
bought at the same price per ton, regardless of present day 
knowledge of plant nutrition, the composition of foods, and 
the utilisation of food constituents by the animal. Where 
Voelcker and Hall’s tables are adopted, their adjustment to the 
circumstances of a particular case by the application of scien- 
tific reasoning would probably involve controversy and arbitra- 
tion; hence custom is made to rule the use of the tables. 
Conventional interpretation may, however, impose upon the 
incomer expenditure for which he cannot hope to receive a 
proper return. The manurial residues for which he is made to 
pay may have been wasted by the outgoer, who perhaps used 
too little litter, or allowed the manure to become leached in 
the yard, or the liquid manure to run down the ditch. In law 
it is the landlord who is liable to pay compensation for manurial 
residues; hence in certain cases a deduction for loss of liquid 
manure might appear to be a hardship, if there was no liquid 
manure tank on the farm. 

Eegarding compensation for cake consumed by cattle on 
pasture, it has yet to be shown by experiment that the value 
of manurial residues of feeding stuffs so consumed is com- 
mensurate with their unit price. In pasture land, nitrogen can 
be accumulated free of cost, and rarely does the application 
of nitrogenous manure produce a profitable result on old turf. 
Undoubtedly greater improvement can usually be -effected at 
less cost by the use of suitable artificial manures than by cake 
feeding. 

Stock Breeding. ^In oat cultivation, black varieties are pre- 
ferred for poor soils and bleak conditions; on someyyhat better 
land a yellow variety such as Golden Earn or Goldfinder may 
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be suitable; but for good moist soils where the highest yields 
are possible, white sorts such as Eeoord, Yielder and Abund- 
ance are recommended. Subject to limitations of climate and 
depth of soil, the farmer can, of course, improve his land and 
thereby render it fit to grow a variety better than that for 
which it was previously suitable; but the yield and nature of 
the resulting crop is determined as much by the climatic and 
soil factors as by the quality and pedigree of the sample of seed 
sown. 

In stock breeding the parent animals can be regarded as the 
seed producers. As with com, breed and type must be chosen 
with due regard to the limitations of the environment; and, ■ 
likewise, the size and appearance of the matured offspring 
depend as much on environment — ^rearing, feeding and manage- 
ment — as on the quality and pedigree of the parents. 

Some breeders who have bought or had the use of pedigree bulls 
have been disappointed on finding that the progeny appeared 
to be little if any better than common stock. It is a mistake 
to suppose that pedigree can make up for defective rearing 
and unimproved grass land. Undoubtedly well-bred cattle 
respond better to good conditions than do animals of non- 
descript breeding; but it is well known that the size and con- 
formation of a beast is greatly influenced by its treatment 
during calfhood, and by the quality of the pasture, etc., which 
it receives during the first three years of its life. Some of the 
most prized features in the mature animal the neat head, 
short legs, broad deep chest and well-sprung rib— are dependent 
on proper nutrition during the growing period. Dairy cattle 
of deep fnilTring ' strain require good rearing and must not be 
caused to bear the stress of pregnancy and lactation at too 
early an age. 

«*»*** 

MANURES FCR MARCH. 

Sib John Russbul, D.Sc., P.R.S., 

Rothamsted Experimental Station. 

Basic ?lag and Grass Land.— A recent article by Professor 
Somerville in The Times newspaper has once more directed the 
attention of farmers to the great possibilities of improving 
grass land by the use of basic slag. This question has been 
repeatedly discussed for liiany years, and the evidence has 
frequently been brought before the farming community. 
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It cannot be said, however, that farmers yet make as full 
use as they might of basic slag. Various reasons have been put 
forward, such as want of capital and lack of interest, but there 
is one that for the past three years has been engaging the 
attention of the Eothamsted Experimental Station. It is that 
basic slag does not always act beneficially on grass land; there 
are instances where it fails, and the task of the experimenters 
has been to discover why. Broadly speaking, two main reasons 
have been found : — 

1. The slags of the present day are not entirely similar to 
those of the pre-war days when the classical work at Cockle 
Park and elsewhere was carried out. Basic slag is not, in 
short, one substance in the sense that nitrate of soda, sulphate 
of ammonia and superphosphate are single substances, but it 
is a group of materials which differ considerably among them- 
selves. Thus if a farmer purchases a 30 per cent, superphos- 
phate from one maker of repute, the article is as nearly as can 
be identical with 80 per cent, superphosphate from any other 
maker of equal standing. But if he purchases two 26 per cent, 
slags from different makers, the substances may be quite 
different in their chemical nature and their agricultural value. 

2. There are important soil conditions in which slag readily 
acts, particularly on the Boulder Clay soils where but little 
white clover occursi Large areas of land of this type might 
usefully be treated. But there are other soil conditions in 
which slag appears to be less potent. 

Two causes -of soil failure are already known, and methods 
of dealing with them have been Worked out : — ' 

(a) The land may be too sour, in which case it requires a 
dressing of lime before the slag can act. 

(b) There may be insufficient potash; this may be supplied 
by addition of kainit, 20 per cent, potash salts, etc. 

Besides these there are numerous instances of second-class 
grass land on which S 9 me slags act much better than others; 
the Eothamsted land is of this kind, and the staff at Eotham- 
sted has for some time past been endeavouring to discover the 
.differences between the effective slags and those of less value. 

■Basic slags fall into two gi’eat groups; those in the. making 
of which fluorspar was used, and those to which no fluorspar 
has been added. Field experience shows that the fluorspar 
dags are often less effective than the others : chemical examina- 
tion shows that they contain some of their phosphate in the 
form of fluorapatite, a substance which is of little, if any, 
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value to plants. The slags free from fluorspar, on the other 
hand, contain some, if not all, of their phosphate in the form 
, of silico-phosphate, which is of very considerable value to 
plants, Mr. Page has devised a method for ascertaining the 
amount of fluorine in slags, from which can be calculated the 
maximum value for the quantity of fluorapatite present. Some 
of his results are : — 


^l<tg No, 

(1) 

Total JpTiosphate 

(2) 

Gitric Bolu- * 

(3) . 

Fluorapatite 

.(4) 

Siheo and 
other phos- 


per cent 

'bility per cent 

(little value ) . pliates ( much 

1 


42.6 

77.2 

1.4 

value). . 
41.1 

2 


29.2 

91.0 

.Nil ■ 

. 29.2 

3 


28.9 

16.4 , 

26.9 

2.0 

4 


25.1 

98.4 

Nil 

25.1 

5 


24.3 

30.0 

22.0 

2.3 

0 


21.1 

27.7 

12.3 

8.8 

7 


19.8 

70.9 

Nil 

19.8 

8 


18.0 

81,3 

1.3 

16 7 

9 


17.8 

37.7 

17.1 

0.7 

10 


17.2 

78.7 

*1.4 

15.7 


(1) total phosphoric oxide (PaOs) multiplied by 2.18 to convert into 
the equivalent quantity of tricalcic phosphate (Ca* (P 04 )a). 

(2) t.e., percentage of the total phosphoric oxide (PaOs) which is soluble 
in the official 2 per cent, citric acid solution. 

(3) Calculated from fluorine present, assuming all to be in form of 
fluorapatite. 

(4) The remaining phosphate. 

The slags are arranged in order of total phosphate and there- 
fore approximately in order of price. Eeference to the last 
column shows, however, that they differ considerably in theif 
content of effective phosphates'. Thus, slalgs 2 and 3 are rated 
equal by the ordinary analysis and might be offered at- the 
same price by a merchant acting in perfectly good faith . and 
honesty. Keld tests show that No. 3 is less effective than 
No. 2, Mr. Page's method shows that it contains most of its 
phosphorus in the non-effective form of fluorapatite, while 
^No. 2 contains all' its phosphate in’ the effective forms. ,The 
citric solubility test in this instance’ would have shown the 
difference, 'but its indications are not always clear. 

Present, chemical methods do not, however, enable slags to 
be completely characterised and there are still differences .in 
effectiveness which cannot be explained. This is well shewn 
in the sheep grazing trials at Eothamsted, in Which, oyer a 
periO'd cf four years, slags Nos. 1, 6, 7 and 8 were compared. 
The excess gains in live weight of ^h'eep expressed in lb. ‘ per 
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acre of the slagged over the unmanured plots in the different 
seasons have been : — 



1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Total Benefit in 
4 years, lb. live 
weight per acre 

.7 

50 

19 

G2 

18 

increase over un- 
manured plot. 
149 

8 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

30 

30 

6 

Nil 

Nil 

15 

Nil 

23 

1 

Nil 

21 

7 

Nil 

28 


It is obvious that No. 7 is by far the most effective of these 
slags, being better even than No. 1, which was known to act 
well on other soils, but no chemical test so far tried would 
show this superiority to a prospective purchaser. At the time 
we obtained the slag neither the makers nor ourselves knew or 
even suspected that it would prove any better than No. 8 or as 
good as No. 1, nor can we yet explain why it should be so. It 
seems clear that somewhere in its history this slag received 
some treatment which greatly enhanced its agricultural value, 
and which, if it could be repeated on other slags, might have a 
similar effect. A possible clue has been furnished by the manu- 
facturers, and an observation has been made in the chemical 
laboratory which may furnish the solution of a very attractive 
problem. 

A third factor which may he important has been discovered in 
the past season by Dr. Brenchley and Mr. Page. Some of 
the slags examined were found to contain substances harmful 


to the plant. This does not, of course, mean that they actually 
damaged the crop: what happened was that in these particular 
slags the beneficial effect of the phosphate present was in part 
counteracted and the full value not obtained. All these problems 
are being followed up, and the co-operation of the slag makers 
is being secured through the Permanent Basic Slag Committee 
of the Ministry of Agriculture. In the meantime farmers who 
have applied slag to their grass and obtained unsatisfactory 
results are requested to communicate the facts to the Director 
of the Eothamsted Experimental Station in order that the 
fullest information on this subject may be obtained. Failure 
to derive benefit from a slag should not cause a farmer to give 
up the idea of improving his grass land, but rather to ascertain 
how the failure came about so that he can remedy, it. The 
Eothamsted work is providing the means of doing this. 

Sulphate of Ammonia and SoU Acidity.— -A letter recently 
appeared in The Times newspaper suggesting that sulphate of 
ammonia is an unsafe fertiliser owing to an effect it may produce 
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ill causing the soil to become sour. Sulphate of ammonia is 
. sometimes called an acid fertiliser, and in. point of fact many 
of the samples do contain a small quantity of free acid. This, 
however, is insufficient to produce any significant effect in the 
soil; its real disadvantage is that it rots the bags and tends to 
make the fertiliser somewhat lumpy. A neutral sulphate of 
ammonia is now on the market and is preferable whenever it 
can be obtained because of its finer condition and its greater 
ease in drilling. 

The Woburn experiments have shown that sulphate ot 
aTnmnTn'fl, produces an acid effect in the soil when it is used 
continuously, year after year, without any intervening dressings 
of lime. At Woburn the effect took many years to show itself: 
it was first seen on the barley land after some 20 yeare of 
continuous manuring with sulphate of ammonia alone. So 
unusual a course of treatment would probably never occur in 
actual farm practice. The only occasions when the writer has 
seen ill effects from the use of sulphate of ammonia have been 
when it is applied to barley in which clover seeds are sown 
where the land is deficient in lime. In such eases the clover 
suffers, sometimes rather seriously. 

The proper way of securing the maximum efficiency of 
sulphate of ammonia is to apply lime or ground limestone 
periodicahy in .the rotation. This should be done in any case 
whenever the soil requires it. 

• • • • • • 

MONTHLY NOTES ON FEEDINGISTUFFS. 

E. T. Halnan, M.A., Dip. Agric. (Cantab.), 

Animal Nutrition Institute, Cambridge University. 

The Use of G-ram as a Feeding Stuff. — Quantities of gram 
appear to be reaching the English markets, ^d since Ibis grain 
appears to be rather unfamiliar to the ordinary farmer a few 
notes on its feeding qualities may be of value. _ _ 

Gram belongs to the pulse family, and, as its^ analysis 
shows, eloselv resembles beans md peas in composition and 


digestibility. 

Percentage GomposiUon, 
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Oil 

Pig.N. free 
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Protein 

Oil 

N. free 
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The seeds are slightly smaller than peas, the outside coat 
varying in colour feom olive green or yellow to light brown and 
chocolate brown, the light brown and chocolate brown colours 
predominating. They are of a peculiar but easily recognised 
shape, resembling in general outline a chick’s head. As their 
analysis indicates they can be used in all cases where peas and 
beans are used, and form an efB-cient substitute for these two 
grains. Although not widely known to farmers, gram is used 
freely in proprietary foods and mixtures, both for cattle and 
poultry feeding. There is no reason, therefore, why farmers 
and poultry keepers should hesitate to employ this grain for 
stock or poultry feeding, if purchasable at a price approximating 
to that ruling for peas or beaUs. As far as poultry keepers axe 
■ concerned, gram may be fed either as grain in the grain mixture, 
or as a med in the mash. 

The Economical Feeding of Roots. — The use of roots for 
stock feeding dates from the period when it was realised that 
the replacement of a bare fallow by a root crop was economically 
sound. The employment of a root crop in a rotation enabled the 
farmer to carry out the usual tillages associated with bare 
fallowing while enabling him at the same time to grow a crop 
useful for stohk feeding. The benefit was cumulative, in that 
the farmer ^as able to keep more stock on a given area, with the 
resultant benefit to the land of the accumulated fertility due to 
the extra dung returned to the land. The root crop is, however, 
very susceptible to climatic conditions, resulting in variable 
seasonal yields. For this reason, a farmer who grows a large 
area of roots generally purchases store stock for feeding off the 
roots, and in periods when stores are dear feeds roots lavishly. 
Two or three years ago the writer endeavoured to ascertain 
the ideal amount of roots that should be fed to a beast. 
Inquiries showed that practical experience differed considerably 
in different parts of the country. In Norfolk, a root-producing 
county par excellence, as much as 1^ cwt. of roots a day were 
fed, in the Midlands 36 lb. a day was considered the best, in 
the south of England 70 lb., of roots was considered the economical 
limit, whereas in the west of England no roots at all were fed. 
A well-known Organiser of Agricultural Education in the south- 
west of England also states that not only are roots not necessary 
fox the dadfy cow, but that he has obtained a bigger nailk yield 
in certain herds by dispensing with roots altogether. It is a 
common observation that the, feeding value of roots varies con- 
siderably in different districts' Even in Norfolk and Suffolk the 




Price per 


Bbsoeiption. 


Wheat, British 
Barley, British Feeding — 

,) Canadian : — 

No. 3 Western 44/3 
» 4 „ - 43/6 

„ American 43/6 

„ Danubian 43/6 

„ Karachi - - 43/6 

Oats, English, White - — 

,, tf Blach and 

Grey - — 

,, Scotch White - — 

„ Canadian : — 

No, 2 Western 36/3 
3 „ - 35/- 

Argentine - 29/6 
Maize, Argentine - • 48/- 

Beans, English Winter - 
„ Chinese „ - — 

Peas, English Maple - — 

„ Japanese - - — 

Rye, Homegrown - - — 

Dari, Egyptian - « — 

„ Persian - - — 

Millers’ Offals 

Bran, British - - — 

„ Broad - - — 

Middlings — 

Fine Imported — 
Coarse, British — 
Pollards, Imported - — 
Meal, Barley - - — 

„ ' Maize- - - — 

„ „ South African — 

„ ' „ Germ 

„ „ Gluten Feed — 

„ Locust Bean - — 

„ Bean - - - — 

„ Fish *- - - — 

Linseed - - - — 

„ Cake, English 

127oOil -- 
„ 10% Oil - 

„ .. 9% Oil - 

CoUonseedOa]ce,I!nglisb 

64 % oa - 

>. Egyptian 

647, Oil - 
Decorticated Cotton 
Seed Meal 7% Oil - — 
Ground N ut Cake 7% Oil — 
Palm KemelCake6\ Oil — 

„ „ Meal 27 ,Oil - 
Feeding Treacle - - — 

Brewers’ Grains : — 

Dried Ale - - — 

„ Porter . - — 

Wet Ale- - - — 

„ Porter • - — 

Malt Culms - - — 


DA. afonuriftl Cosb of 
Value Pood 

per Value per 

Ton, Ton. Ton. 



13 

17 

I 71-6 

11 

13 


11 

16 

' 71 

n 

11 

71 

11 

11 

71 

11 

11 

71 

11 

11 

71 

10 

0 

] 59‘5 

9 

2 

i 59-5 1 

10 

14 

1 59-5 

12 

0 

59*0 

11 

12 

69*5 

9 

14 

59*6 

10 

10 

1 81 

9 

13 

1 67 

10 

3 

67 

11 

10 

1 69 

22 

7 

! 69 

10 

11 

' 71*6 

10 

lu 

I 75-2 

n 

15 

76-2 

7 

8 

45 

8 

13 

45 

9 

15 

72 

8 

5 

64 

7 

8 

60 

12 

18 

71 

10 

19 

81 

10 

32 

81 

i) 

16 

85*3 

9 

8 

75*6 

9 

6 

71*4 

12 

3 

67 

16 

13 

53 

23 

11 

U9 

12 

2 

74 

11 

12 

74 

11 

7 

74 

6 

10 

42 

6 

7 

42 

9 

11 

74 

9 

4 

66‘8 

8 

2 

75 

7 

3 

71*3 

7 

2 

51 

9 

1 

49 

8 

11 

49 

1 

3 

15 

0 

19 

15 

6 

16 

43 


♦ At Hull, t At Idverpool 
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feeding value varies. Thus the TOiter has been informed of an 
instance of bullocks attaining a condition on one faim on roofs 
and straw alone that on another farm necessitated an addition 
of 5 lb. of cake a day to the ration to maintain bullocks in 
a like condition of fatness. It is curious, therefore, that no work 
has been carried out in England on two very important points, 
i.e., why roots vary in feeding value from farm to farm, and 
the best quantity of roots to include in a ration. 

The latter point, i.e., the best quantity of roots to be fed in 
a ration, has been investigated in Sweden by Professor Nils 
Hansson, as far as dairy cows are concerned.* 

Professor Nils Hansson carried out a very careful investigation 
on four lots of cows, fed under precisely similar conditions, and 
on the same mixture of foods. The only variable was the amount 
of roots fed, and the rations were adjusted so that the same 
total nutritive material was fed in all cases. The light roots 
lot were given roughly 82 lb. of swedes per head per day, the 
medium roots lot 68 lb. a day, and the heavy roots lot 96 lb. 
a day. As the result of this investigation, Professor Nils Hansson 
came to the following conclusions : (1) Boots help the efficiency 
of a ration because they are a juicy fodder, •.(2) Small rations of 
roots are better utilised than medium rations of roots, and 
medium rations of roots are better utilised than heavy rations 
of roots. According to Prof. Hansson’s observation, the 
depression of the efficiency of the ration is most marked when 
rations contain more than 60 lb. of roots per head. The deduc- 
tions that we should draw from the above experiments are (1) 
about 30-85 lb. of roots per head is the best quantity and (2) 
60 lb. per head is the maximum quantity of roots that should be 
fed to dairy cows if the efficiency of the ration is to be considered. 
The Midland practice of only feeding 86 lb. a day where roots 
are not plentiful, and the eastern counties and southern counties 
practice of feeding 60 lb. of roots a day where roots are plentiful 
obtains interesting corroboration from this scientific experiment. 

* For detailed treatment of this work see “The Optimum Quantity of 
Roots for High-yielding Cows," by Prof. James Wilson, M.A., B.Sc, jour. 
Dept, of Lands and Agriculture, Dublin, Vol. XXIV, No. 3. 
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CROPS. 

Market 
Value per 
lb. S.B. 

d. 

Value 

per 

imlt 

S.B. 

s.d. 

Starch 
Equivalent 
per too lb. 

Pood 
Value per 
Ton. 

A 5. 

Manurial 
Value per 
Ton. 

f s. 

Value pel 
Ton on 
Farm. 

£ s. 

Wheat 

1-38 

2 

15 

71-6 

9 

5 

0 

16 

10 

1 

Oats 

1-38 

2 

7 

59-5 

7 

14 

0 

13 

8 

7 

Barley 

1-38 

2 

7 

71-0 

9 

3 

0 

12 

9 

15 

Potatoes • ‘ - 

1-38 

2 

7 

18‘-) 

2. 

6 

0 

4 

2 

10 

Swedes - - - . 

1*88 

2 

7 

7*0 

0 

18 

0 

2 

1 

0 

Mangolds - . - - 

1-38 

2 

7 

6*0 

0 

15 

0 

8 

12 

0 

18 

Beans - - - 

1*38 

2 

7 

• 67.0 

8 

13 

1 

10 

5 

Milk 




17.1 





6 

8 

Good Meadow Hay 

1-96 

3 

S 

31*0 

“> 

14 

0 

14 

Good Oat Straw - 

1-96 1 

3 

8 

• 17-0 ! 

3 

2 

0 

7 

3 

9 

dood Clover Hay 

1-96 

3 

8 

32*0 

5 

17 

1 

0 

6 

17 

Vetch and Oat Silage > 

1-65 

3 

1 

14*0 

‘2 

3 

0 

7 

2 

10 

Barley Straw 

1-96 

3 

8 

19*5 

3 

13 

0 

0 

3 

17 

Wheat Straw 

1*96 

3 

8 

i 11*0 

2 

0 

0 

4 

2 

4 

Bean Straw - - - - 

1-96 

3 

’8 

1 19*0 

i 

3 

1 

10 

0 

9 

3 

19 


PRICES OF ARTIFICIAL MANURES. 

Note, — U nless otherwise stated, prices are for not less than 2-ton lots f.o,r, in 
towns named, and are net cash for prompt delivery. 


Average Friee per ton, du/rvng 

trpfiJf. Folmiary dth. 

Description 

Bristol Hull L’pool L*ndn Unit at 
London 


Nitrate of Soda (N. 15i per cent.) ... 

„ „ Lime (N. 13 per cent.) ... 

Sulphate of Ammonia, ordinary 

^ ( N.20.7 per c 

„ neutral 
* (N. 21.1 per c 

French Kainit (Pot. 20 per cent.) ... 

„ (Pot. 14 per cent.) ... 
Potash Salts (Pot. 30 per cent.) ... 

„ (Pot. 20 per cent.) ... 
Muriate of Potash (Pot. 50 per cent.) 
Mphate of Potash (Pot. 48 per cent.) 
Basic Slag (T.P. 30 per cent.) 

„ ,, (T.P. 28 per cent.) 

„ (T.P. 26 per cent.) 

„ „ (T.P. 24 per cent.) 

Superphosphate (S.P. 35 per cent.) 

^ .. (S.P. 30 per cent.) 

Bone Meal (N. 3|, T.P. 45 per cent.) 
Steamed Bone Flour (N. J, T.P. 60 per < 
Fish Guano (N. 74.8i, T.P. 16-20 per ( 
,, „ (N. 9, T.P. 10 per cent.) 

Burnt Lump Lime 

Ground Lime 

Ground Limestone 


jg s. £ s. s. £ s. s. d. 
14. 0 13.17 12.17 13 lo 17. 9 

... 12.10 ... 12.12 19. 5 

13. 9*^13. 9*13. 9*13. (N)13.0 


'14.12*14. 
2.16 . 
2.10 2 . 


11.15 n 

\ ... 2 



2. If 


1.14J 


Lilt 

bVV 

3.'’6 

9.10 

8.15 

7. Of 

7. 7t 

i'.'s 

liiV 

1.14 

2. 7 

1. 1 

... 


t.l2* 14.12* (N)13.10 
... 2.12 % 7 

►. 7 2, 7 3. 5 

... 3.15 2. 6 

L12 2.10 2. 6 

L 5 7. 0 2,10 

I. 7 11. 5 4. 8 

J, 12§ 2.12§ 1. 9 

... 2 . 10 § 1.10 
... 2 . 8 § 1.10 

1. 0§ 2. 6§ 1.11 

J.12 3. 8 1.11 

J. 8 3. 2 2. 1 

B..7 8. 5 

5. 6 6. 7t ... 

3. 0 

... 13. 0 
1.18 2. 2§ ... 

2, 8 L16§ ... 

1. 4 1. 5§ ... 


AbbreyiationB : N.=«Nitrogen ; S.P. ^Soluble Phosphate ; T.F.«Total Phosphate ; 

Pot,«Potash. 

* Delivered in 4-ton lots at purchaser's nearest railway station, 
f Delivered (within a limited area) at purchaser's nearest railway station. 

I Prices^Mdude cost of carriage from works to town named, and 
for not less than 4-ton lots. Oost lo purchasers m other districts wiU he greater 
px less according to the distances of different purchasers from the works. 
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New Immune Vabibtibs of Potatoes. 


Mowing varieties of potatoes have been added to the 
Ministry’s list of varietiee approved as immune from Waai; 

New Approved of 1924 trials 

Immune VarietieB •®®® P‘ ^outh- 

of Potatoes. completed the tests in 1923, but 

has only recently been named and 
placed on the market. 


Second Early Varieties 

Bahaird. 

Sprout - pink. 

Tuber - kidaey ; skin white ; ilesh white ; eyes shallow. 

Haulm - compact, dwarf, upright ; leaflets grey-green, large, broad, 
dull, soft appearance ; steins slight pink coloration at the 
base only ; wings straight. 

Flowers - white. 


Lord Scone, 
Sprout 
Tuber 
Haulm 


Flowers - 
Oran Beauty, 
Sprout - pink, 
Tuber 
Haulm 


- pink. 

' kidney ; skin white ; flesh pale yellow ; eyes shallow. 

- dwarf, spreading, weak ; leaflets dark grey-green, soft 
appearance, glossy; stems slight pink coloration ; wings 
straight. 

- white. 


Flowers 


Scftori JFonder, 


round ; skin white ; flesh pale yellow ; eyes shallow. “ 

‘ dwarf, prone ; leaflets medium green, large, broad ; 
pink coloration at base ; wings crinkled, 
wliite, rare. 


stem 


Sprout 

Tuber 


eyes medium depth; skin russetty ; flesh 


pink. 

• round, large ; 
white. 

tall, upright, vigorous ; leaves dark green and glossy, 

. usually drop without opening. 

( ote : With the exception of its russetty skin, this variely is similar to 

* Great Scot.”) 

Late or Main Crop Varieties : — 

Aberdonian (The), 


Haulm 

Flowers 


Sprout 

Tuber 

Haulm 


pink. 


- round ; skin white ; flesh pale yellow ; eyes medium. 

■ compact, bushy ; leaflets dark green, very small, short, 
narrow, erect; leaf close; stems green, thin, -numerous; 
wmgs straight. ’ 

Flowers - bine heliotrope tipped white. 

Arran Consul 
Sprout - pink. 

Tuber - round to oval irregular in shape ; skin white ; flesh pale 
emon , eyes sliallow ; stem end usually indented. 
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Haulm - open, upright to spreading, moderately vigorous; leaflets 
dull, light grey-green, narrow, soft ; leaf very open ; few 
secondary leaflets ; stem slight bronzing ; wings straight. 

Flowers - white, borne on long stalks, not numerous ; buds dark green ; 
anthers yellow, irregularly formed. 

Cambria* 

Sprout - pink. 

Tuber - round ; skin white, pink blush at heel end ; flesh pale yellow ; 
eyes medium, pink. 

Haulm - open, upright, modei'ately vigorous ; leaflets medium green, 
large, broad, drooping ; stem green ; wings crinkled. 

Flowers - white, small. 

Claymore. 

Sprout - pink. 

Tuber - round ; skin white ; flesh pale lemon ; eyes shallow. 

Haulm - compact, upright, vigorous ; leaflets yellowish-green, corru- 
gated, dull ; stems green ; wings crinkled. 

Flowers - white, numerous, long styles. 

Corona. 

Sprout - pink. 

Tuber - round to oval ; skin white ; flesh very pale yellow ; eyes 
medium. 

Haulm ■ upiught, vigorous ; leaflets yellow-green, drooping, coiTugatedj; 
leaf close ; stem much bronzed mottling ; wings crinkled. 

Flowers - white, rare, 

JSlarl of Essex. 

Sprout - purple. 

Tutor - round, irregular ; . skin white mottled purple ; flesh White ; 
eyes medium. 

Haulm - upright, vigorous. 

Flowers -■ purple. 

Gfigcmtic. 

Sprout - pink. 

Tuber - kidney ; skin white ; flesh pale lemon ; eyes shallow. 

Haulm - open, upright ; moderately vigorous ; leaflets dull grey-green, 
small, erect habit ; stems green ; wings slightly crinkled ; 
leaf open. 

Flowers - rare, white, with pale heliotrope colouring on under-surface, 
sepals long. 

Qlmmaid, 

Sprout - pink. 

Tuber - oval ; skin white ; flesh white ; eyes shallow. 

Haulm ^ - open, upright, tall, vigorous ; leaflets dark green, long, narrow, 
bard, glossy ; stem mottled purple pronounced in axils ; wings 
markedly crinkled and hairy. 

„ Flowers - white, moderately numerous. 

, Incomer. 

Sprout - pink. ^ ^ , 

Tuber - broad oval ; akin white ; flesh white ; eyes very shallow. 
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Haulm - tall, upright and spreading ; stem mottled red purple, strong, 
branching freely below ground ; wings wavy at the tops,; 
leaf close ; leaflets medium gi’een, dull and cupped ; secondary 
leaflets numerous and often pointed upwards. 

Flowers - buds green to dull red purple ; flower stalks short ; flower not 
noted. 

Pirik Peajfl. 

Sprout - pink. 

Tuber - kidney ; skin deep pink ; flesh deep yellow ; eyes shallow. 

Haulm - open, tall upright ; leaflets grey-green, small, erect, corru- 
gated, dull ; stem general reddish-purple bronzing, especially 
in the axils and extending to the petioles and mid-ribs ; 
wings crinkled. 

Flowers - white, very rare, buds pink, sepals long. 

Pv/rple Gliamjpion. 

Sprout - deep rose. 

Tuber - round ; eyes very deep ; skin pale blue purple ; flesh white. 

Haulm - tall, upright ; stem purple ; leaves dark green, small. 

Flowers - deep mauve, tipped white. 

Sprout - purple. 

Tuber - round, skin white ; flesh pale lemon ; eyes shallow, slight 
purple blush at heel end of tuber and in the eyes. 

Haulm - upright, tall ; leaflets grey-green, small, dull, crinkled ; stems 
strong, bronzed ; wings straight, serrated towards the apices 
of the stems. 

Flowers - white, small, numerous. 

White Arran Victory, 

Sprout - purple. 

Tuber - round ; skin white mottled purple ; flesh very pale lemon ; 
eyes medium. 

Haulm - tall, upright strong, with reddish colour ; leaves dark green, 
repend. 

Flowers - cream. 

♦ ♦ • ♦ * ♦ * 

Dubing the forthcoming season it would he possible for 
{members of the staff of this Institution whose- names are appended 
Lectures by ^ ^ lectures to Chambers of Agri- 

Rothamsled Staff. Horticultusre, Farmers’ Clubs, 

Agricultural Societies, Farm Workers^ 
Organisations, etc., dealing with the experiments b^ing carried 
'On at this Station in regard to the subjects mentioned on the 
attached sheet. 

As much notice as possible beforehand is requested, and an 
‘endeavour will be made to fall in with the convenience of the 
Societies as to dates and precise scope of lectures. 
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No fee will be charged for the services of the lecturer, but 
Associations would be expected to defray travelling expenses and. 
tp make all necessary arrangements for the lecture. 

All communications regarding lectures should be addressed to- 
the Secretary, Eothamsted Experimental Station, Harpenden,, 
Herts. 


1. IMariuring, etc., for Farm Crops 

Boot Crops and Potatoes. 

Cereals. 

Grass Land. 

The Botation. 

Management of Farmyard Manure. 
Chalking and Liming. 

2. Soil Micro-Organisms (Bacteria, Protozoa, 
etc.) 

Lucerne Inoculation 
Life in the Soil, 

3. Agricultural Botany 

Weeds of Arable and Grass Land. 

4. Agricultural Chemistry 

The Principles of Manuring. 

The Chemistry of Crop Production. 

5. Soil Physios 

Soil Cultivations 

Soil Acidity and Liming ... 

6. Insecticides and Fungicides. 

Control of Wart Disease of Potatoes ... 

Insecticides and Fungicides 

7. Entomology. 

Insect Pests 

Horticultural, Market Garden and 
Orchard Pests 
Bee Keeping ... 

8. Mycology 

Potato Diseases (Wart, Virus, etc,). 

Plant Diseases ; their causes and control. 
Soil Fungi and Plant Growth. 

★ 


Mr. H. V. Garner, B.A. 


Mr. H, G. Thornton, B.A. 
Mr. D. W, Cutler, M.A. 

Dr. Winifred B. Brenchley,. 
F.L.S. 

Mr. H, J. Page, B.Sc. 


Dr. B, A. Keen, F.Inst.P. 
Mr. E. M. Crowther, M.Sc. 
Mr. W. B. Haines, B.Sc. 

Mr. W. A. Boach, B.Sc. 

Mr. F. Tattersfield, B.Sc. 

Mr. C. T. Giminghara, F,I,C,. 

Dr. A. D. Imras, M.A. 

Dr. J, Davidson. 

Mr. D. M. T. Mori and, B.A. 
Dr. W. B. Brierley. 


* * 


The Eothamsted Experimental Station is anxious to extend' 
to all agricultural lecturers and organisers facilities for the us& 
Facilities library, which is now one of the best 

toiAgrtailtuial in the Bmpire. 

1,6 turers Etc organisers are therefore invited 

^ ^ * to visit the library and consult the volumes;* 

this can be done any day between the hours of 9 a.m. and 
6 p.m. by applying to the Librarian. Arrangements have also- 
been made whereby copies of papers and extracts from papers 
and books can be made by a competent typist and sent to any 
who are unable to visit the Institution themselves. Charges 
for typist’s work are strictly moderate and can be obtained on 
application to the Librarian. 
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Abrangbmbnxs have been made by the authorities of the 
Midland Agricultural College to hold a course of instruction 
T »• H n •»! ^ Eecording, from 20th April to^ 

^ .} 9th May, 1925, provided that a sufficient 
MilK Becoroing. students apply for admission. 

A ^Uabus showing full particulars of the course may be 
obtained on application to the Principal, Midland Agricultural 
College, Sutton Bonington, Ijoughborough. The course in- 
cludes lectures on milk — ^its nature and composition, bacteria 
and iheir relation to milk, testing of milk, and the principles 
and practice of milk recording; and practical work on actual 
milk recording of a comprehensive character, including food 
records, cost of foods, and cost of food per gallon of milk. The 
tuition fee will be £3' 3s. Board may be obtained at the Sutton 
Bonington Hostel (30s. per week). The registration fee for 
the period is 5s. 

Preference wiU be given to students who are either already 
milk recorders under the Ministry’s scheme or who intend to 
apply for such posts. It is not possible to give any indication 
as to what vacancies for milk recorders may arise, nor can any 
guarantee be given that students will in fact obtain employ- 
ment as milk recorders. The names of successful students vsdll, 
however, be circulated by the Ministry to all Milk Eecording 
Societies in order that preference may be given by societies to 
these students when vacancies occur. The appointments carry 
salaries ranging usually from £150 to £250 per annum, and 
they afford to young agriculturists an excellent opportunily 
of acquiring a practical knowledge of dairy farming, often of 

the best type, as carried out on a variety of farms. 

* * • • • • 


The Agricultural Wages Board held meetings on 27tb 
January, 10th February and 24th February and considered 
Farm Workers' notifications from various Agricultural 
TWinittnnw Wages. Committees of their resolutions 

fixing minimum rates of wages. The 
necess^ Orders carrying out the Committees’ decisions were 
made m respect of the following 29 areasl The rates shovm 
below are in each case those fixed for male workers of 21 years 
of age and over. 


•BucAzraS-fcamAire.— From -9 Feb. to 81 Oct, 1926. 30b. for’ 60 hr in 
Monday in March to the last Sunday in' October) 
rad 48 hr., in winter (remainder of the year). Overtime at 9d. 
per hr. on weekdays and lid. per hr. on Sundava. 
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Derbyshire, — ^From 16 Feb. to 16 Dec., 1926. 8d. per hr., with a 
guaranteed week of 5i hr. for whole-time workers. Overtime 
rat^ for Sunday work lOd. per hr. 

Durham, — ^From 9 Feb. to 13 May, 1926. Horsemen : 32s, for 60 hr., 

• and any additional time spent in attention to horses, with an 
.extra payment for such workers who are householders of 7s, per 
. week, and in ‘the case of workers who are not householders, and 
who are not boarded and lodged by the employer, an extra 
Is. lO^d. per wk. Stockmen and shepherds: for customary 
hours — (a) householders 4Ss. per wk. ; (h) workers who are not 
householders, and are not boarded and lodged 37s. lO^d. per wk. ; 
(c) workers who are boarded and lodged 36s. ; ’Other adult male 
workers 32s. for 60 hr. Overtime rate for all adult workers 9d, 
per hr. 

Gloucestershire, — ^Frdm 9 Feb. to 11 Oct., 1925. Head carters : 34s. 6d. 
for 68 hr. in summer (first Monday in March to the last Sunday 
in October) ; 36s. for 60 hr. in winter (remainder of the year). 
Head shepherds or head stockmen : 368. for 60 hr. tinder 
carters; 32s. 6d. for 54 hr. in summer; 34s. 6d. for 67 hr. in 
winter. Under . shepherds or under stockmen ; 84s. 6d, for 
67 hr. Other adult male workers; 30s. for 50 hr. Overtime, 
9d. per hr.^ in certain cases, lid. on Sundays. 

Hampshvre, — ^From 9 Feb. to 11 Oct., 1925. 30s. for 61 hr. in summer 
(first Monday in March to first Sunday in November) ; 48 hr. in 
winter (remainder of the year). 

Hertfordshire, — ^From 9 Feb. 81s. (7|d. per hr.) for 48 hr. Overtime 
(which the Committee has defined only as time worked on the 
weekly half-holiday) at time-and-a-quarter. 

Kent, — ^From 2 ’ March for 12 months. Horsemen, stockmen and 
shepherds: 33s. for 62 hr., with 8d. per hour for all employment 
in excess of 62 hr. per wk., but not exceeding 60 hr. per wk. 
occupied by* customary duties. Overtime : lOd. per hour for all 
employment in excess of 60 hr, and for all work on weekdays in 
excess of 62 hr. occupied by other than customary duties. Sunday 
employment on other than customary duties Is. per hr. Other 
males: 32s. 6d. per week of 52 hr. in summer (1 March to 
31 Oct.) and 48 hr. in winter (remainder of the year). Over- 
time: lOd. per hr. on weekdays, Is, per hr. on Sundays. 

Leicester and Butland. — ^From 16 Feb. to 31 Oct., 1926. The Com- 

■ ' mittee have fixed separate minimum rates for each administra- 
tive county : Leicester 34s. for 54 hr. , Biutland 32 b. 6d. for 54 hr* ; 
overtime for each county at 9d. per hr, on weekdays and lid. 
per hr. on Sundays. 

Linco Inshwe : — 

Holland Divmori.’— From 16, Feb. to 4 Apr., 1925. 36s, for 

48 hr. with extra payment to cattlemen and shepherds 
of 4s.. -per wk., and ^to horsemen, 10s. per wk, to cover time 
. spent on customary duties in connection with the care of animals. 
Overtime oi per hr. on weekdays (except Saturdays), lO^d. per 
hr, on Saturdays and Is. l^d. per hr. on Sundays. 

'Kesievm M Lindsey Wvwions.—From 16 Feb. for twelve calendar 
' months. , S2s. ior 62 hr. in summer (first Monday in March to 
the day Wore the first Monday in November) and 48 hours in 
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winter (remainder of the year), with an addition for waggoners, 
of 7s. per wk., shepherds, 6s. per wk., and stockii:eii 6s. per wk. 
to cover the time spent on customary duties in connection with 
the care of animals. Overtime at ^d. per hr. on weekdays and 
Hid. per hr. on Sundays. 

Northamptonshire and Soke of Peterborough , — From 2 March to the 
last Sunday in Oct., 1926. Male workers 30s. for 60 hr. in 
summer (first Monday in March until last Sunday in Oct.) and. 
48 hr. in winter (remainder of the year). Overtime 9d. per hr. 
on weekdays, lid. per hr. on Sundays. 

Nottinghamshire , — ^From 21 Feb. to 31 Oct., 1925. 82s. for 60 hr. 
with overtime at 9id. per hr, on weekdays and ll^d. per hr. on 
Sundays. 

Oxfordshire , — ^From 16 Feb. to 31 Oct., 1926. £0s. for .60 hr. in 
summer (first Monday in March to the last Saturday in October)* 
and 48 hr, in winter (remainder of the year), with overtime at 9d. 
per hr. on weekdays and lid. per hr. on Sundays. 

Shropshire , — ^From 9 Feb., 1926, 31s. 6d. for 54 hr., and for time in 
excess of 54 and less than 57 hours, 7d. per hr. 

Staffordshire . — ^From 9 Feb. to 27 June, 1926. 31s. 6d. for 54 hr., 
overtime 9d. per hr. 

Surrey , — From 9 Feb., 1925. Skilled male w’orkers (i.e., stockmen, 
shepherds or horsemen) 3Ss. Sd. for 60 hr. Other regular workers' 
82s. 8d. for 50 hr. Casual workers 7|d. per hr. Overtime lOd. 
per hr. on weekdays, Hid. on Sundays. 

Sussex,--PTom 2 March to last Sunday in October, 1925. Horsemen, 
cowmen or shepherds 35s. for 58 hr. Other male workers of 21 
years and over 30s. for 62 hr. in summer (first Monday in March 
to last Sunday in Oct.) and 48 hr. in winter (remainder of 
year). 

Warwickshire.-^From 9 Feb. to 31 Oct., 1925. 80s. for 48 hr. in 

winter (first Monday in Nov. to the last Saturday in Feb.), and 
50 hr. in summer (remainder of the year). Overtime 9d. per hr. 
on weekdays and lid. on Sundays. 

Wiltshire.^FTom 9 Feb. to 11 Oct., 1925. 80s. for 60 hr. Ovei'time- 
8d. per hr. 

Yorkshire : — 


North llidmg,--Fvom 16 Feb. to 1 Nov,, 1925. 33s. for 52i hr. 
in summer (first Monday in March to the last Saturday in Oct.)* 
and 48 hr. in winter (remainder of the year), with payment 
for any extra time spent in attention to cattle, sheep or horses, 
in the case of -workeTS boarded and lodged by the employer, at 
4d. per hr. and in the case of other workers at 8d. per hr. 

Bast Mdmy.—Bvom 2 March to 23 Nov., 1926. Adnlt male 
workers who are boarded and lodged, viz,*— foremen 32s., 
waggoners 28s., beastmen and shepherds 29s., for 52^ hr. in* 
summer (first Monday in March to last Saturday in Oct.) and 
^ hr. m winter (remainder of the year), with an additional 
12 hr. on weekdays and 8 hr. on Sundays in afctendahce to cattle* 
^d horses. Other male workers 84s. for 62^ hr. .in summer 
(first Monday in March to last Saturday in Oct.) and 48 hr. 
in winter (remainder of the year) with overtime at lOld. per hr 
on week days and Is. Id. per hr. on Sundays. 
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Tf est Biding, — From 2 March to 23 Nov., 1926. Horsemen, beast- 
men and shepherds (not living in) 42s. for 62^ hi*, in summer 
(first Monday in March to last Saturday in Oct.) and 48 hr. 
in winter (remainder of year), with an additional 12 hr. on- 
weekdays and 3 hr. on Sundays occupied by stable work or atten- 
tion to stock. Adult male workers who are boarded and lodged — 
foremen (not hinds) 83s., waggoners 30s., beastmen and shepherds 
32s., for 62i hr. in summer (first Monday in March to last 
Saturday in Oct.) and 48 hr. in winter (remainder of year), with, 
an additional 12 hr. on weekdays and 8 hr. on Sundays occupied: 
by stable work or attention to stock. Other male workers 36 b, 
for 52i hr. in summer (first Monday in March to last Sunday 
m Oct.) and 48 hr. in winter (remainder of year). Overtime 
rates for all classes lid. per hr. on weekdays and Is, per hr. on 
Sundays. 

Denbigh a/nd Flint — ^From 16 Feb. for twelve calendar months. 
Team-men, cattlemen, cowmen, • shepherds and bailifis, S7s. for 
61 hr. ; other adult male workers 30s. 6d. for 50 hr. Overtime 
9d. per hr. 

‘ Merioneth cmd Mmxtgomery, — ^From 16 Feb. to 1 May, 1926. Stock- 
men, teamsters, carters and shepherds 848. for 60 hr. Other 
adult male workers 31 b. for 54 hr. 

TemJbrohe and Cardigan. — ^From 2 March for 3 monthxS. Male- 
workers 30s. for 60 hr. in winter (first Monday in Nov. to last 
Sunday in Feb.) and 54 hr. in summer (remainder of the year). 
Overtime 8d. per hr. on weekdays, 9d. per hr. for first 8 hours 
on Sundays and lO^d. per hr. for subsequent employment. 

Badnor and Brecon, — From 9 Feb. to 2 Apr., 1925. Sis. for 60 hr. 
in winter (1 Nov. to 81 Jan.), and 62 hr. in summer (remainder 
of the year). 

The above Orders include minimum rates for male workers* 
under 21 in all casesj and for female 'workers in all cases except 
Derby, Denbigh and Flint, and Merioneth and Montgomery. 

In the case of Gloucester, Hampshire and Hertfordshire the 
overtime rates came into force on 16 February, and in Wiltshire' 
on 28 February, whilst in the North Riding of Yorkshire and 
Radnor and Brecon the overtime rates cannot become' 
operative until the Committees for those areas have confirmed 
their proposed Orders defining the employment to rank as over- 
time employment. 

The Board has also made orders with regard to minimum rates 
for female workers in Dorset, Sufiolk and Anglesey and 
Oamarvon, and in respect of overtime rates in Dorset (male 
workers only), Hereford, Worcestershire, Anglesey and Carnarvon. 

The Board has also made an Order for rates to operate in 
Cambs. and Ely as from 1 March, when the existing rates 
are due to expire. (The Order, which is to run up to 31 Oct., 
1925v continues the rates for horsemen, cowmen and shepherds* 
at 37s. per week of the hours necessary for the performance 
of lie customary duties of such workers ; but in the case of other 
male workers aged 21 years and over the minimum rate of 30s. 
will be payable from 1 March in respect of a week of 61 houra- 
instead of 48 as at present.) 
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In the January issue of this Journal (pp. 981-4) a short article 
was published dealing with the advantages of milk recording. 

It is regretted that through an oversight 


Advantages of 
Milk Recording. 


no acknowledgment was made of the fact 
that a part of this article consisted of an 


extract from an article contributed by Capt. A. G. Soames to 
the Year Book of the Bucks. Milk Eecording Society. The 
Ministry now hastens to rectify the error and to record its 
indebtedness to Capt. Soames’ excellent article. 


Foot-and-Mouth Disease.—'There was do further spread of 
disease from the outbreak which occurred at Stoke Bardolph on the 
12th January last, and all restrictions in respect of the area surround- 
ing ths infected premises have now been withdrawn. 

On 26th January, two outbreaks were confirmed at Ovingdean, East 
Sussex, which were followed by others at Rottingdean on the 27th 
January, and Iford, Lewes, on the 29th January. The usual restric- 
tions were imposed over an area within 15 miles of the first outbreaks. 
This has since been materially reduced. 

Disease reappeared at Yardley Hastings, Northants, on 14th 
February, the premises involved being those in which disease existed in 
December laf^ The usual restrictions were imposed in this case also, 
and there h.i been no further extension of disease. 

On 19th February disease was confirmed on two premises in the same 
•occupation at Castle Bromwich, Birmingham, and these outbreaks have 
been followed by three further outbreaks in the same vicinity, namely, 
at Sheldon on 21st February, at Warley on 2Srd February, and at 
Yardley on 24th February. 

The existence of disease was also confirmed at Necton, SwafEham, 
Horfolk, on 19th February, the premises involved being those on which 
.an outbreak occurred on December, 1924, 

The usual restrictions have been applied to the districts surrounding 
the sources of these new outbreaks. 


ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY. 

Jlgrioulture, General and Miscellaneous. 

a'l'l Robhing, W. A Textbook of General Botany 
for Colleges and XJruyersiiies. (697 pp.) New York : Jr.hn Wiley j 
London : Chapman & Hall, 1924, fiOs. net. [68.] ^ 

LamieH, T.— Bone ftoduets and Manures : A Treatise on the Mannfao- 
of Bat, Glue, ^imal Charcoal, Size, Gelatin and Maunres. Third 
Editio^ revised and enlarged hj H. B. Stocks. (292 pp.) London : 
Scott, Greenwood & Son, 1926, Ks. 6d. net. [664.8; 664.6 ; 68.16.] 

Newton, C. M.—0. M. Newton's Self-Contained Barm Aooonnt Book. 

Tax Purposes and Barmers Making -their own 
Valuations. (60 pp.) Northampton : J. Stevenson Holt. 1924, 68, net. 

Sl^uhe, Lmd.—'^e Bconomio Valne of Agrioultoral Science. (16 im ) 
London : P. S. King ft Son, 1924, 8d. [37(01).] 



Field Girops. 

Howard, A. — Crop Production in India : A Critical Survey of its Pro- 
blems. (200 pp.) London : Oxford Universi^ Press, 1924, 10s. 6d. net. 
[63.3; 63(64).T 

Piper, 0. 7.- -Forage Plants and Their Culture. Eevised Edition. 

(695 pp.) New York and London : Macmillan, 1924, 13s. net. [68.88.] 
Seale-Hayne Agricultural Gollege. — Pamphlet 13 : — Variety Trials with 
Oats, 1920-24. (12 pp.) Newton Abbot, Devon, 1924. [63.314.] 

Plant Diseases. 

Marchal, E, — Elements de Pathologie vdg^tale appliqud k TAgronomie et 
t, la Sylviculture (328 pp.) Gembloux : Jules Duculot, 1925, 80 fr. 
[63.2.] 

Dairying. 

Judkins, H. F. — The Piinciples of Dairying. — Testing and Manufactures. 
(296 pp.) New York : John Wiley; London : Chapman & HaE, 1924, 
10s. ft3.70.] 

Lord, L, J, — Practical Butter and Cheese Making. (200 pp.) London ; 
Ernest Benn, 1925. Paper Covers, 7s. 6d. ; moth, 10s. 6d. £63.721; 
63.73.] 

Lancaster County Council. — ^Agriculture, Leaflet 21 : — ^Rations for Dairy 
Cows. (12 pp.) Preston, 1924. [63.711 : 043.] 

Seale Hayne Agricultural College . — Cost of Food in Milk Production in 
Devon and Cornwall. 2nd report, November, 1923, to March, 1924. 
(10 pp.) Newton Abbot, 1924. [63.714.] 

Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station. — Bull. 876 : — Effect of High and 
Low Protein Content on the Digestibility and Metabolism of Dairy 
Rations, (jjp. 85-116.) Wooster, 1924. (63.711 ; 043.] 
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